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and daily care of the Monarch (Hononus) ot the West-” 

rainting by J. W. Waterhouse 


Capture and Sack of Rome by Alaric, King of the Goths, 

410 A.D 408 

u In the pillage of Rome a just preference was given to gold 
and jewels, which contain the greatest value in the 
smallest compass and weight.” 

Painting by W. £xndenschmit 

Attilla’s Huns pillaging a Roman country house on the 

Illyrian frontier 529 

“ They destroyed, with fire and sword, the populous cities of 
Sirmlum and Sigidunum, of Ratiaria and Marcia- 
nopolis, &c.” 

Painting by Georges Rochegrosse 

Genseric’s hordes re-embarking for Carthage, with the 
booty obtained at the sack of Rome .... 604 
“And their distress was aggravated by the unfeeling bar- 
barians, who, in the division of the booty, separated 
the wives from their husbands, and children from their 
parents,” 

Painting by V. lyuminain 

A Christian Anchorite in his cave, in the marble quarries 

of the Thebais 686 

“They familiarly accosted, or imperiously commanded, the 
lions and serpents of the desert.” 

Painting by J. X** Gdrome 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Government and Death of Jovian.— Election of Valentiniau, who Associates 
his Brother Valeris, and Makes the Final Division of the Eastern and Western 
Empires.— Revolt of Procopius.— Civil ar/< Ecclesiastical Administration.— 
Germany.— -Britain.— Afnca.— The East.— The Danube.— Death of Valentin- 
ian. — His two Sons, Gratian and Valentmian IL, Succeed to the Western Em- 
pire. 

Thb death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire 
in a very doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army 
stat« of th* was savet ^ by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, 
abmbI treaty ;* and the first moments of peace were conse- 
crated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic 
tranquillity of the Church and State. The indiscretion of his 
predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully fomented the 
religious war; and the balance which he affected to preserve 
between the hostile factions served only to perpetuate the con- 
test by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims 
of ancient possession and actual favor. The Christians had 

1 The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, and prostrate 
captives. Ducange, Famil Byzantiu. p. 52. Flattery is a foolish suicide ; she 
destroys herself with her own hands. 
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forgotten the spirit of the Gospel, and the pagans had imbibed 
the spirit of the Church. In private families the sentiments 
of nature were extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and re- 
venge ; the majesty of the laws was violated or abused ; the 
cities of the East were stained with blood ; and the most im- 
placable enemies of the Romans were in the bosom of their 
country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Christian- 
ity ; and as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner 
of the Cross, the Labarum of Constantine, which was again 
displayed at the head of the legions, announced to the people 
the faith of their new emperor. As soon as he ascended the 
throne, he transmitted a circular epistle to all the governors of 
provinces, in which he confessed the divine truth and secured 
the legal establishment of the Christian religion. The insidi- 
ous edicts of Julian were abolished, the ecclesiastical immuni- 
ties were restored and enlarged, and Jovian condescended to 
lament that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish 
the measure of charitable distributions.® The Christians were 
unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which they be- 
stowed on the pious successor of Julian ; but they were still 
ignorant what creed or what synod he would choose for the 
standard of orthodoxy, and the peace of the Church immedi- 
ately revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of 
the contending sects, convinced from experience how much 
their fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were 
made on the mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the 
court of Edessa, or Antioch. The highways of the East were 
crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and 
Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in the 
holy race; the apartments of the palace resounded with their 
clamors, and the ears of the prince were assaulted, and perhaps 


* Jovian restored to the Church rbv apx<uov i coepov — a forcible and comprehen- 
sive expression (Philostorgins, L vhi c. 5, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 329. So- 
zomen, 1. vi. c. 3). The new law which condemned the rape or marriage of nnns 
(Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. leg 2) is exaggerated by Soaomen, who supposes that 
an amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the 
evangelic legislator. 
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astonished, by the singular mixture of metaphysical argument 
and passionate invective.* The moderation of Jovian, who 
recommended concord and charity, and referred the disputants 
to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a symp- 
tom of indifference ; but his attachment to the Nieene Creed 
was at length discovered and declared by the reverence which 
he expressed for the celestial* virtues of the great Athanasius. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had 
issued from his retreat on the first intelligence of the tyrant’s 
death. The acclamations of the people seated him once more 
on the archiepiscopal throne, and he wisely accepted or antici- 
pated the invitation of Jovian. The venerable figure of Ath- 
anasius, his calm courage and insinuating eloquence, sustained 
the reputation which he had already acquired in the courts of 
four successive princes.* As soon as he had gained the confi- 
dence and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he re- 
turned in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature 
counsels and undiminished vigor, to direct, ten years longer,* 
the ecclesiastical government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the 
Catholic Church. Before his departure from Antioch, he as- 
sured Jovian that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded 
with a long and peaceful reign. Athanasius had reason to 
hope that he should be allowed either the merit of a success- 


• Compare Socrates, L iii. c. 25, and Phflostorgras, L viiL c. 6, with Godefroy’s 
Dissertations, p. 380. 

* The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant flattery of 
the emperor to the archbishop, rffc irpbc rbv Qiov tG/v bpot&aeMQ. (See the 
original epistle in Athanasius, tom. a. p. 33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Oat. xxi. 
p. 892) celebrates the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate's 
journey was advised by the Egyptian monks (Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. viii. 

p. 221). 

• Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by La Bletterie 
(Hist de Jovien, tom. i p 121-148) : he translates the singular and original con- 
ferences of the emperor, the Piimate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbd 
is not satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian; hut his partiality for Atha- 
nasius assumes, in his eyes, the character of justice. 

* The true era of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (Tillemont, Mdm. 
Ecclds. tom. viii. p. 719-728). But the date (a.d. 873, May 2) which seem" the 
most consistent with history and reason is ratified by his authentic Life (Maffei, 
Oeservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p, 81). 
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f nl prediction, or the excuse of a grateful though ineffectual 
prayer.’ 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the 
natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible weight; 
Jovian and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the re- 
pr ociauna ligious opinions which were supported by the spirit 
toleration. Q f times and the zeal and numbers of the most 
powerful sect.* Under his reign, Christianity obtained an easy 
and lasting victory ; and as soon as the smile of royal patron- 
age was withdrawn, the genius of paganism, which had been 
fondly raised and cherished by the arts of Julian, sank irrecov- 
erably in the dust. In many cities the temples were shut or 
deserted ; the philosophers who had abused their transient fa- 
vor thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise their 
profession ; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now in 
a condition to forgive or to revenge the injuries which they 
Tiyl suffered under the preceding reign.* The consternation 
of the pagan world was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict 
of toleration, in which Jovian explicitly declared that although 
he should severely punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his 
subjects might exercise with freedom and safety the ceremo- 
nies of the ancient worship. The memory of this law has 
been preserved by the orator Themistius, who was deputed by 
the Senate of Constantinople to express their loyal devotion 
for the new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind, and, with some 
eloquence, inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration, 
whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is 
not ashamed to implore. He justly observes that in the recent 

9 See the obseivations of Yalesins and Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical His* 
tory, voL iv. p. 38) on the original letter of Athanasius, which is preserved by The* 
odoiet (L iv. c. 3). In some MSS, thia indiscreet promise is omitted, perhaps by 
the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic feme of their leader. 

8 Athanasius (apud Theodoret, L iv. c. 3) magnifies the number of the orthodox 
who composed the whole world, irape% 6\lyutv r&v rd Aptiov tppovovvrujv. This 
assertion was verified in the space of thii ty or foity years. 

* Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 131) and Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalis, c. 148, p. 868) express the living sentiments of their respective faction*. 
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changes both religions had been alternately disgraced by the 
seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those votaries 
of the reigning purple who could pass, without a reason and 
without a blush, from the Church to the Temple, and from 
the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians . 10 

In the space of seven months, the Homan troops who were 
now returned to Antioch had performed a march of fifteen 
Hfa rogress kindred miles, in which they had endured all the 
from ® 88 hardships of war, of famine, and of climate. Xot- 
october withstanding their services, their fatigues, and the 
approach of winter, the timid and impatient Jovi- 
an allowed only to the men and horses a respite of six weeks. 
The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet and malicious 
raillery of the people of Antioch . 11 He was impatient to pos- 
sess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the ambition 
of some competitor who might occupy the vacant allegiance of 
Europe ; but he soon received the grateful intelligence that his 
authority was acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the Atlantic Ocean. By the first letters which he despatched 
from the camp of Mesopotamia, he had delegated the milita- 
ry command of Gaul and Illyricum to Malarich, a brave and 
faithful officer of the nation of the Pranks, and to his father- 
in-law, Count Lucillian, who had formerly distinguished his 
courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich had 
declined an office to which he thought himself unequal ; and 
Lucillian was massacred at Bheims in an accidental mutiny of 
the Batavian cohorts. 1 * But the moderation of Jovinus, mas- 

10 Themistius, Orat. v. p. 63-71, edit. Hardain, Paris, 1684. The Abbd de la 
Bletterie judiciously remarks (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 199) that Sozomen has 
forgotten the general toleration, and Themis ti os the establishment of the Catholic 
religion. Each of them turned away from the object which he disliked, and 
wished to suppress the part of the edict the least honorable, in his opinion, to the 
Emperor Jovian. 

11 Oi 8k *Aj/tio%e?c o&x 8lsksivto irphc abrbv’ dXX' hrkmuiiirrov abrbv <$8aTc 

mat iraptpSiatc k al rolfi KdkovpivotQ <pafj.U)<T<Toi£ ( Jamosis UbeUti). — Johan. Anti- 
ochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The libels of Antioch may be admitted on 
very slight evidence. 

11 Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10), who omits the name of the Batavians, with 
Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 36] p. 197), who removes the scene of action fiom Rheima to 
girmiom. 

ni.— 2 
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ter-general of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his dis- 
grace, soon appeased the tnmnlt and confirmed the uncertain 
minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was administered 
and taken with loyal acclamations ; and the deputies of the 
Western armies 1 * saluted their new sovereign as he descend- 
ed from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. 
From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital 
of the province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, with his in- 
fant son, the name and ensigns of the consulship. 14 
J “- L Dadastana, 1 * an obscure town, almost at an equal dis- 

tance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the fatal term 
of his journey and his life. After indulging himself with a 
plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he retired to rest, 
and the nest morning the Emperor Jovian was found dead in 
his bed. The cause of this sudden death was vari- 
vian. 0 °" ously understood. By some it was ascribed to the 
“ consequences of an indigestion occasioned either by 
the quantity of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms 
which he had swallowed in the evening. According to oth- 
ers, he was suffocated in his sleep by the vapor of charcoal, 
which extracted from the walls of the apartment the unwhole- 
some moisture of the fresh plaster. 11 But the want of a reg- 
ular inquiry into the death of a prince whose reign and per- 
son were soon forgotten appears to have been the only circum- 


19 Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat — Ammian. xxv. 10, and Ya- 
les. ad locum. 

14 44 Cnjos vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne m curali sell& veheretur ex more, 
id quod mox accidit portendebat ” [Am L c.]. Augustas and his successors le- 
spectfolly solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews whom they raised 
to the consulship* But the curule chair of the first Brutus had never been dishon- 
ored by an infant. 

11 The Itinerary of Antoninas fixes Dadastana 126 Roman miles from Nice, 
117 from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by 
omitting some stages, reduces the whole space from 24 2 to 181 miles. Wessel- 
ing, p. 574. 

19 See Ammianns (xxv. 10), Entropius (x. 18 [9]), who might likewise be pres- 
ent; Jerome (tom. L p. 26 [tom. L p. 341, edit Vallars.] ad Heliodorum), Orosi- 
08 (vii. 81), Sozomen (L vi. c. 6), Zosimus (1. lii. [c. 35] p. 197, 198), and Zona- 
ras (tom. ii L xiii. [c. 14] p. 28, 29). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and 
we shall not disease minute differences. 
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stance which countenanced the malicious whispers of poison 
and domestic guilt . 17 The body of Jovian was sent to Con- 
stantinople to be interred with his predecessors, and the sad 
procession was met on the road by his wife Charito, the daugh- 
ter of Count Lucillian, who still wept the recent death of her 
father, and was hastening to dry her tears in the embraces of an 
imperial husband. Her disappointment and grief were embit- 
tered by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. Six weeks be- 
fore the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed in the 
curule chair, adorned with the title of Nobilissimua and the 
vain ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, 
the royal youth, who from his grandfather assumed the name 
of Yarronian, was reminded only by the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment that he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen years af- 
terwards he was still alive ; but he had already been deprived 
of an eye, and his afflicted mother expected every hour that 
the innocent victim would be torn from her arms to appease 
with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince. 1 * 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world 
remained ten days 19 without a master. The ministers and gen- 
vacancy of era ^ continued to meet in council, to exercise 
toethrono. their respective functions, to maintain the public 
order, and peaceably to conduct the army to the 
city of Nice, in Bithynia, which was chosen for the place of 
the election .* 0 In a solemn assembly of the civil and military 

17 Ammianns, unmindful of his usual candor and good sense, compares the death 
of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africanus, who had excited the fears 
and resentment of the popular faction. 

18 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 336-349, edit. Montfaucon. The Christum orator at- 
tempts to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious misfbrtnnes ; and ob- 
serves that of nine emperors (including the Caesar Gallns) who had reigned m his 
time, only two (Constantine and Constantins) died a natural d e at h . Such vague 
consolations have never wiped away a single tear. 

19 Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. Bat it may 
be observed — 1. That the generals might command the expeditions use of the 
public posts for themselves, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the troops, 
for the ease of the cities, marched in many divisions ; and that the head of the 
column might arrive at Nice when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

*° Ammianns, xxvi. 1 ; Zosmms, L iii. [c. 36] p. 198 ; Philostoigius, L viil. c. 8 ; 
and Godefrqy, Dissertat p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have obtained 
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powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously of- 
fered to the prefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a sec- 
ond refusal; and when the virtues of tie father were alleged 
in favor of his son, the prefect, with the firmness of a disin- 
terested patriot, declared to the electors that the feeble age of 
the one and the unexperienced youth of the other were equal- 
ly incapable of the laborious duties of government. Several 
candidates were proposed, and, after weighing the objections 
of character or situation, they were successively rejected ; but 
as soon as the name of Yalentinian was pronounced, tho mer- 
it of that officer united the suffrages of the whole assembly, 
and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Yal- 
entinian * 1 was the son of Count G-ratian,* a native of Cibalis, 
in Pannonia, who from an obscure condition had raised him- 


some carious and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Yalentinian to the 
prefect Sallust, b the master-general Arintheus, Dagalaiphns, count of the domes- 
tics, and the patrician Datianns, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra 
had a weighty influence in the election. 

21 Ammianos (xxx. 7, 9) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 45] have furnished 
the portrait of Valentinian, which naturally piecedes and illustrates the history 
of his reign. 6 


* The following table exhibits the members of the family : 

Gratianus. 


Marina or Severn = Vaijbntinianits L 
I Imp. b. 321, ob. 375. 


I 


— Jnstina, 

I widow of 
Magnentius. 


Vaxbns, 

Imp. b. 329, slain 378. 


Gratianus, Vaijbsntinianus EL 

Imp. b 359, slain 383. Imp. b. 371, slain 892. 
m. 1, Constantia, cL 
of Constantins II. (see 
voL ii. p. 327) ; 

2, LsBta. — S. 


b Not the prsefect Sallust, but Secundus (EekovvSoi n rov kw&pypv). Gibbon 
seems to have been misled by a note of Godefroy. Valois says, “ Gothofiedus m 
annotatiombns ad hunc locum, notat hnnc Secundum Frssfoctnm Prsetorio eun- 
dean esse cam Salustio ; et olim quidem ita senseram in Annot. ad lib. 22, Amm. 
Marc. p. 266, meamque opimonem secutus est Gotbofr. in dicto loco. Veinm pos- 
tea re attentins examinata hunc Secundum deprehen di ahum esse a Salustio,” etc. 
— Vol. iii. p. 523, edit. Cant. — S. 

e Symmachus, in a fragment of an oration published by M. Mai, describes Val- 
entinian as bom among the snows of Ulyna, and habituated to military labor 
amid the heat and dust of Libya “Genitus in frigoribus, educatus in solibus.”— * 
Symm. Orat Erag edit. Niebuhr, p. 5. — M. 
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self, by matchless strength and dexterity, to the military eom- 

Eaoction and man< ^ 8 Africa and Britain, from which he retir- 
character of ed with' an ample fortune and suspicious intecritv. 

Valentmian. , _ . * , „ 

ine rant and services of Qrafcian contributed, bow- 
ever, to smooth the first steps of the promotion of his son, and 
afforded him an early opportunity of displaying those solid 
and useful qualifications which raised his character above the 
ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valentin- 
ian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, 
deeply marked with the impression of sense and spirit, in- 
spired his friends with awe and his enemies with fear ; and 
to second the efforts of his undaunted courage, the son of Gra- 
tian had inherited the advantages of a strong and healthy con- 
stitution. By the habits of chastity and temperance, which 
restrain the appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valentinian 
preserved his own and the public esteem. The avocations of 
a military life had diverted his youth from the elegant pur- 
suits of literature :* he was ignorant of the Greek language 
and the arte of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as 
the occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments 
with bold and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline 
were the only laws that he had studied ; and he was soon distin- 
guished by the laborious diligence and inflexible severity with 
which he discharged and enforced the duties of the camp. In 
the time of Julian, he provoked the danger of disgrace by the 
contempt which he publicly expressed for the reigning relig- 
ion and it Bhould seem from his subsequent conduct that 
the indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of Yalentinian was 
the effect of military spirit rather than of Christian zeal. He 
was pardoned, however, and still employed by a prince who 

** At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he 
struck a priest who had presumed to purify him with lustral water (Sozomen, 1. yi. 
c. 6. Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 16). Such public defiance might become Valentinian, 
bat it conld have no room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, 
which supposes some more private offence (Zosimus, L iv. [c. 2] p. 200, 201). 


x According to Ammianns, he wrote elegantly, and was skilled in painting and 
modelling: “Scribens decorfe, venusteque piugens et fingens,” xxx. 9. — M. 
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esteemed Ms merit ; M and in tlie various events of the Persian 
war he improved the reputation which he had already acquir- 
ed on the hanks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with 
which he executed an important commission recommended 
Mm to the favor of Jovian, and to the honorable command of 
the second school, or company, of Targeteers of the domestic 
guards. In the inarch from Antioch, he had reached his quar- 
ters at Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly summoned, without 
guilt and without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year 
of Ms age, the absolute government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of 
little moment unless it were confirmed by the voice of the 
army. The aged Sallust, who had long observed 
taowiSdged the irregular fluctuations of popular assemblies, pro- 
posed, under pain of death, that none of those per- 
sons whose rank in the service might excite a party 
in their favor should appear in public on the day of the inau- 
guration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient supersti- 
tion that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous 
interval because it happened to be the intercalation of the Bis- 
sextile .* 4 At length, when the hour was supposed to be propi- 
tious, Valentinian showed himself from a lofty tribunal ; the 
judicious choice was applauded, and the new prince was sol- 
emnly invested with the diadem and the purple amidst the ac- 
clamations of the troops, who were disposed in martial order 

** Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene or Thebais (the first might be 
possible) is interposed by Sozomen (L vi. c. 6) and Philostorgins (L vn. c. 7, with 
Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 298). 

14 Ammian ns, in along, because unseasonable, digression (xxiv. 1, and Valesius 
ad locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical question of which 
bis readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment and pi opriety by Censo- 
rinus (de Die Natali, c. 20) and Macrobius (SatumaL 1. i. c. 12-16). The appellation 
of Bissextile, which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin, ad Jarmanum, Epist 
119), is derived from the repetition of the sixth day of the calends of March.* 

* Gibbon probably meant to write “the repetition of the sixth day before the 
calends of March/’ which is the fact. In the leap-ye ar (t o use a modem phrase) 
the last days of February were called : Feb. 23=a.d VII. Kal Mart.; Feb. 24= 
A.D.VX KaL Mart posteriorem ; Feb. 25=a.d. VI. Kal. Mart, pnorem Feb. 
26=a.i>. V. KaL Mart ; Feb. 27=a d IV. KaL Mart; Feb. 28~a.d. Ill KaL 
Mart ; Feb. 29=Pri<L Eat Mart.— Smith’s Diet of Greek and Bom. Antic., p* 
281, 2d edit — S. 
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round the tribunal. But when he stretched forth his hand to 
address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was accidentally 
started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud and im- 
perious clamor, that he should name without delay a colleague 
in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian obtained 
silence and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the as- 
sembly : “ A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow- 
soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private station. 
Judging from the testimony of my past life that I deserved 
to reign, you have placed me on the throne. It is now my 
duty to consult the safety and interest of the republic. The 
weight of the universe is undoubtedly too great for the hands 
of a feeble mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my abili- 
ties and the uncertainty of my life, and, far from declining, 
I am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy colleague. 
But where discord may be fatal, the choice of a faithful friend 
requires mature and serious deliberation. That deliberation 
shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and consistent. 
Ketire to your quarters ; refresh your minds and bodies; and 
expect the accustomed donative on the accession of a new em- 
peror.” ” The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, of 
satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of their master. 
Their angry clamors subsided into silent reverence; and Yal- 
.entinian, encompassed with the eagles of the legions and the 
various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted in 
warlike pomp to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, how- 
ever, of the importance of preventing some rash declaration of 
the soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs, and their 
real sentiments were concisely expressed by the generous free- 
dom of Dagalaiphus. “ Most excellent prince,” said that offi- 
cer, “if you consider only your family, you have a brother; 
if you love the republic, look round for the most deserving of 
the Homans.”’* ** The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure 


* Valenti man’s first speech is frill in Ammianus (xxiv. 2), concise and senten- 
tious in Philostorgiiis (1. viiL c. 8). 

** Si tuos amas, Imperator optime, babes fratrem ; si Bempublicam, quaere quern 
vestias. — Ammian, mi. 4. In the division of the empire, Valentinian retained 
that sincere counsellor for himself (c. 6). 
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without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice to 
Nicoxnedia and Oonstantinopla In one of the suburbs of that 
miiBo. capital,” thirty days after his own elevation, he be- 
taStServ*- stowed the title of Augustus on his brother VaIens; B 

and as the boldest patriots were convinced that their 
M * rchs8, opposition, without being serviceable to their coun- 
try, would be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his abso- 
lute will was received with silent submission. Yalens was 
now in the thirty-sixth year of his age; but his abilities had 
never been exercised in any employment, military or civil, and 
his character had not inspired the world with any sanguine ex- 
pectations. He possessed, however, one quality which recom- 
mended bim to Yalentinian and preserved the domestic peace 
of the empire — a devout and grateful attachment to his ben- 
efactor, whose superiority of genius, as well as of authority, 
Yalens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action 
of his life.” 

Before Yalentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the 
administration of the empire. All ranks of subjects who had 
been injured or oppressed under the reign of Juli- 
an were invited to support their publie accusations. 
The silence of mankind attested the spotless integ- 
rity of the prsef ect Sallust,” and his own pressing so- 
licitations that he might be permitted to retire from 
the business of the State were rejected by Yalentinian with 
the most honorable expressions of friendship and esteem. But 


The Anal di- 
vision of the 
Eastern and 
Western em- 
pires. 
a.d. 864 * 
Jane. 


97 “In snbnrbano,” Ammian. xxvi 4. The famous Hebdomon , or Field of 
Mars, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See 
Taledns and his brother, ad loc.; and Ducange, Const. L ii p. 140, 141, 172, 178 
*■ Participem quidem legitim urn potestatas ; sed in modum apparitoris morige- 
rum, nt progrediens apeiiet textus. — Ammian. xxvi. 4. 

** Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chionicle, 
M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve these 
atones “si avantageuses h un payem” 


* Symmachus praises the liberality ofValentinian in raising his brother at once 
to the rank of Augustas, not tiaining him through the slow and probationary 
degree of CflBsar. “ Exigni animi vices munerum partiuntur, tua liberalitas desi- 
d eras nihil reliquit. ” — Symm. Orat.p. 7, edit. Niebuhr, Berlin, 1816, reprinted from 

Mat— M. 
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among the favorites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abused his credulity or superstition, and who cordd no 
longer hope to be protected either by favor or justice.** The 
greater part of the ministers of the palace and the governors of 
the provinces were removed from their respective stations, yet 
the eminent merit of some officers was distinguished from the 
obnoxious crowd, and, notwithstanding the opposite clamors of 
zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings of this delicate in- 
quiry appear to have been conducted with a reasonable share 
of wisdom and moderation .* 1 The festivity of a new reign re- 
ceived a short and suspicious interruption from the sudden ill- 
ness of the two princes ; but, as soon as their health was restored, 
they left Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the 
castle or palace of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, 
they executed the solemn and final division of the Kornan em- 
pire ” Yalentinian bestowed on his brother the rich prefec- 
ture of the JSast, from the Lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia ; whilst he reserved for his immediate government the 
warlike* prefectures of fflAfritfum, Italy , and Garni, from the 
extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart, and from the 
rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The pro- 
vincial administration remained on its former basis, but a 
double supply of generals and magistrates was required for 
two councils and two courts. The division was made with a 
just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, and seven 
master-generals were soon created either of the cavalry or in- 
fantry. When this important business had been amicably 
transacted, Yalentinian and Yalens embraced for the last time. 
The Emperor of the West established his temporary residence 


* Eonapins celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 88 [p. 
102, edit. Comm.]} ; yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the gnilty favor- 
ite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dismissed on the pay- 
ment of a small fine. 

M The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimiis, 1. iv. [c. 2] p. 201) are 
detected and refated by TUlemont (tom. v. p. 21). 
n Ammiamis, xxvi. 5. 


■ Ipse supra impacati Rheni semibaibaras rip as raptim vexiila const! tugns. . • « 
Princeps creates ad diflicilem xmhtiam revertisti. — Sy mm. Orat. 8L — M. 
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at TVfilftTij and the Emperor of the East returned to Constan- 
tinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant.” 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion, 
and the throne of Yalens was threatened by the daring attempts 
ueroKor of a rival whose affinity to the Emperor Julian ’ 4 was 
his sole merit, and had been his only crime. Pro- 
SeptS8 - copius had been hastily promoted from the obscure 
station of a tribune and a notary to the joint command of the 
army of Mesopotamia ; the public opinion already named him 
as the successor of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs ; 
and a vain rumor was propagated by his friends or his ene- 
mies that Julian, before the altar of the Moon at Carrhse, had 
privately invested Procopius with the imperial purple.” He 
endeavored, by his dutiful and submissive behavior, to disarm 
the jealousy of Jovian, resigned without a contest his mili- 
tary command, and retired, with his wife and family, to culti- 
vate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province 
of Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupations were 
interrupted by the appearance of an officer with a band of sol- 
diers, who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Yalentinian and 
Yalens, was despatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius 
either to a perpetual prison or an ignominious death. His 
presence of mind procured him a longer respite and a more 
splendid fate. "Without presuming to dispute the royal man- 
date, he requested the indulgence of a few moments to em- 
brace his weeping family, and, while the vigilance of his guards 


* Ammianus says, in general terms, “ snbagiestis ingenii, nec bellicis nee libe- 
ralibus studiis eruditus *’ (Ammian. xxxi. 14). The orator Themistius, with the 
genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first time to speak the Latin lan- 
guage, the dialect of his sovereign, rrjv didXEicrov Kparovcrav. Oiat. vi. p. 71. 

94 The uncertain degiee of alliance, or consanguinity, is expiessed by the woids 
dvnpioQ, cognatus, consobrinus (See Valesms ad Ammian xxni. 3). The mother 
of Procopius might be a sister of Batalina and Count Julian, the mother and uncle 
of the Apostate. Ducange, Farm Byzantin p 49. 

” Ammian xxiii. 3, xxvi 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation : 
“susurravit obscurior fama; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit verns.” It serves, 
however, to maik that Pioeopius was a pagan. Yet his religion does not appear 
to have promoted, or obstructed, his pretensions. 
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was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously es- 
caped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed 
over to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region 
he remained many months;, exposed to the hardships of exile, 
of solitude, and of want; his melancholy temper brooding 
over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by the just appre- 
hension that, if any accident should discover his name, the 
faithless barbarians would violate, without much scruple, the 
laws of hospitality. In a moment of impatience and despair, 
Procopius embarked in a merchant-vessel which made sail for 
Constantinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign 
because he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. 
At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continually chang- 
ing his habitation and his disguise.” By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of 
two friends, a senator and a eunuch, and conceived some hopes 
of success from the intelligence which he obtained of the act- 
ual state of public affairs. The body of the people was in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent. They regretted the justice 
and the abilities of Sallust, who had been imprudently dis- 
missed from the prefecture of the East They despised the 
character of Valens, which was rude without vigor, and feeble 
without mildness. They dreaded the influence of his father- 
in-law, the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that might 
remain unpaid since the reign of the Emperor Aurelian. The 
circumstances were propitious to the designs of a usurper. 
The hostile measures of the Persians required the presence of 
Valens in Syria ; from the Danube to the Euphrates the troops 
were in motion, and the capital was occasionally filled with 
the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian Bosphorus. 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret 
proposals of the conspirators, which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the 

* One of bis retreats was a country-house of Ennomms, the heretic. The master 
was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet be narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and 
was banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. Lix. c. £ 8, and 
Grodefroy’s Ditsert. p. 369-878). 
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memory of Julian, they easily consented to support the heredi- 
tary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day 
they were drawn up near the baths of Anastasia, and Proco- 
pius, clothed in a purple garment more suitable to a player 
than to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the dead, in the 
midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who v. ere prepared for 
his reception, saluted their trembling prince with shouts of 
joy and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon increased 
by a sturdy band of peasants collected from the adjacent coun- 
try, and Procopius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was 
successively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the pal- 
ace. During the first moments of his tumultuous reign he 
was astonished and terrified by the gloomy silence of the peo- 
ple, who were either ignorant of the cause or apprehensive of 
the event. But his military strength was superior to any act- 
ual resistance. The malcontents flocked to the standard of re- 
bellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were 
intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; and the obsti- 
nate credulity of the multitude was once more deceived by the 
promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
Beized, tike prisons and arsenals broken open, the gates and the 
entrance of the harbor were diligently occupied ; and in a few 
hours Procopius became the absolute, though precarious, mas- 
ter of the imperial city. a The usurper improved this unex- 
pected success with some degree of courage and dexterity. 
He artfully propagated the rumors and opinions the most fa- 
vorable to his interest, while he deluded the populace by giv- 
ing audience to the frequent but imaginary ambassadors of 
distant nations. The large bodies of troops stationed in the 
cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the Lower Danube were 
gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion, and the Gothic 
princes consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. 


* It may be suspected, from a fragment of Eunapius, that the heathen and phil- 
osophic party espoused the cause of Procopius. Heraclius, the Cynic, a man who 
had been honored by a philosophic controversy with Julian, striking the ground 
with his staff, incited him to courage with the line of Homer, SXxtuoc term -■ — *iva 
ri$ m mi 6\jn ,y6vt»v «5 eforp. Eunapius, Mai, p. 267, or in Niebuhr’s edition, p. 
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His generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an 
effort, the unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and 
Asia. After an honorable defence, the city and island of Cyz- 
icus yielded to his power ; the renowned legions of the Jovians 
and Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper whom they 
were ordered to crush ; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at the head of an 
army whose valor as well as numbers were not unequal to the 
greatness of the contest. The son of Hormisdas,** a youth of 
spirit and ability, condescended to draw his sword against the 
lawful Emperor of the East, and the Persian prince was imme- 
diately invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers of a 
Boman proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of the 
Emperor Constantins, who intrusted herself and her daughter 
to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his 
cause. The princess Gonstantia, who was then about five years 
of age, accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. She 
was shown to the multitude in the arms of her adopted father, 
and, as often as she passed through the ranks, the tenderness 
of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury : M they recollect- 
ed the glories of the house of Constantine, and they declared, 
with loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last drop of 
their blood in the defence of the royal infant “ 

In the meanwhile Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed 
by the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East* The 

17 Hormisd® maturo juveni Honnisdse regalis fflius fiHo, potestatem Proconsnlis 
detnlit; et civilia, more veternm, efc bella, recturo. — Ammian. xxyL 8 . The Per- 
sian prince escaped with honor and safety, and was afterwards (a d. 380) restored 
to the same extraordinary office of Proconsul of Bithynia (Tillemont, Hist des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of Sasaan was prop- 
agated. I find (a.d. 514) a Pope Hormisdas ; but he was a native of Frnsino, in 
Italy (Pagi. Brev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247). 

* The infan t rebel was afterwards the wife of the Emperor Gratian, but she 
died young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzandn. p. 48, 59. 

* “ Sequimird cnlminis snmmi prosapiam, ’ ' was the language of Procopius, who 
affected to despise the obscure birth and fortuitous election of the upstart Pan- 
tinman . Ammian. xxvi . 7. 

a Sy mmach ns describes his embarrassment : “ The Germans are the common 
enemies of the State, Procopius the private foe of the emperor; bis first care must 
be victory, his second revenge.’* — Symm. Orat.p. II. — M. 
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difficulties of a German war forced him to confine his imme- 
his defeat diate care to the safety of his own dominions ; and, 
864 th * every channel of communication was stopped or 
M * y2a corrupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, to 
the rumors whieh were industriously spread that the defeat 
and death of Yalens had left Procopius sole master of the 
Eastern provinces. Yalens was not dead; but on the news 
of the rebellion, which he received at Caesarea, he basely de- 
spaired of his life and fortune, proposed to negotiate with the 
usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the 
imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved from disgrace 
and rnin by the firmness of his ministers, and their abilities 
soon decided in his favor the event of the civil war. In a sea- 
son of tranquillity, Sallust had resigned without a murmur; 
but, as soon as the public safety was attacked, he ambitiously 
solicited the pre-eminence of toil and danger ; and the restora- 
tion of that virtuous minister to the prefecture of the East 
was the first step which indicated the repentance of Yalens 
and satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of Procopius 
was apparently supported by powerful armies and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, militaiy as well 
as civil, had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, 
to withdraw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the 
moment of betraying and deserting the cause of the usurper. 
Lupicinus advanced by hasty marches to bring the legions of 
Syria to the aid of Yalens. Arintheus, who in strength, beauty, 
and valor excelled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a 
small troop a superior body of the rebels. When he beheld the 
faces of the soldiers who had served under his banner, he com- 
manded them, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their 
pretended leader, and such was the ascendant of his genius that 
this extraordinary order was instantly obeyed. 4 ' Arbetio, a re- 

"“Et dedignatns hominem snperare certamine despicabilem, auctoritatis et celsi 
fiducii corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, snum vinciie rectorems atque ita tuimarum 
antesignanus nmbratilis compiensus suorum mambns ” The strength and beauty 
of Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebiated by St. Basil, who supposes that God 
had created him as an inimitable model of the human species. The painter and 
sculptors could not express his figme, the historians appeal ed fabulous when they 
1 elated his exploits (Ammian. xxvi. [c. 8] and Yales, ad loc.). 
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epectable veteran of tie great Constantine, who had been dis- 
tinguished by the honors of the consulship, was persuaded to 
leave his retirement, and once more to condnet an army into 
the field. In the heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, 
he showed his gray haire and venerable countenance, sainted 
the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names of children 
and companions, and exhorted them no longer to support the 
desperate cause of a contemptible tyrant, bnt to follow their 
old commander, who had so often led them to honor and vic- 
tory. In the two engagements of Thyatira 41 and Kacolia the 
unfortunate Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were 
seduced by the instructions and example of their perfidious 
officers. After wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding fol- 
lowers, condncted to the imperial camp, and immediately be- 
headed He suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper, but the acts of cruelty which were exercised by the 
conqueror, under the forms of legal justice, excited the pity 
and indignation of mankind." 

Such, indeed, are the common and natural fruits of despotism 
and rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic* 


41 The same field of battle is placed by Ammianns in Lycia, and by Zosimns at 
Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 miles from each other. But “Thyatira 
alluitnr Lyco” (Plin. Hist. Natnr. v. Si ; Cellaring, Geograph Antiq. tom. iL p, 79); 
and the transcribers might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known prov- 
ince. 1 * 

48 The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius are related in a regular se- 
ries by Ammianns (xxvL 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimns (L iv. [c. 4 seq.] p. 208- 


* This infamous inquisition into sorcery and witchcraft has been of greater in- 
fluence on human affairs than is commonly supposed. The persecution against 
philosophers and their libraries was c&iried on with so much fury that from this 
time (a.i>. 874) the names of the Gentile philosophers became almost extinct , and 
the Christian philosophy and religion, particularly in the East, established their 
ascendency. I am surprised that Gibbon has not made this observation. Heyne, 
Note on Zosunus, L iv. 14, p. 687. Besides vast heaps of manuscripts publicly 
destroyed throughout the East, men of letters burned their whole libraries lest 
some fatal volume should expose them to the malice of the informers and the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. Amm. Marc. xxix. 2. — M. 

b A mmian ns [xxvi. 9] and Zosimns [iv. 25] place the last battle at Nacolia, in 
Phrygia ; Ammianns altogether omits the former battle near Thyatira. Proco- 
pius was on his march (“ iter tendebat”) towards Lycia, See Wagner's note in loe. 
— M. 
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which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
ggg jffgg g preted as the fatal symptom either of the displeas- 
iS5*5«Sci». are of Heaven or of the depravity of mankind.** 
xD.8n.etc. ^ no t hesitate to indalge a liberal pride that 
in the present age the enlightened part of Europe has abolish- 
ed** a cruel and odious prejudice, which reigned in every cli- 
mate of the globe and adhered to every system of religious 
opinions.** The nations and the sects of the Roman world 
admitted, with equal credulity and similar abhorrence, the re- 
ality of that infernal art** which was able to control the eter- 
nal order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious power of spells 
and incantations, of potent herbs and execrable rites, which 
could extinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of the soul, 
blast the works of creation, and extort from the reluctant de- 
mons the secrets of futurity. They believed, with the wildest 
inconsistency, that this preternatural dominion of the air, of 
earth, and of hell was exercised, from the vilest motives of 


210). They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. 
Tit p. 91, 92) adds some base panegyric, and Eonapins (p 88, 84 [p. 104, edit. 
Comm.]) some malicious satire.* 

43 Id ban! os de Ulciscend. Julian. Nece, a ix. [x ] p. 158, 159. The sophist de- 
plores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justice 
of the emperors. 

41 The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theory and deny 
the practice of witchcraft (Denisart, Recueil de Decisions de Jurisprudence, au 
mot Sorrier*, tom. iv. p. 558. Blacks tone’s Commentaries, voL iv. p. 60) As 
prirate reason always prevents or outstrips public wisdom, the President Montes- 
quieu (Esprit des Loix, L arii. c. 5, 6) rejects the existence of magic. 

44 See (Envres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567-589. The sceptic of Rotterdam exhib- 
its, according to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and lively wit 

44 The pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the Themgic and the 
Groetic (Hist, de l’Acad&nie, eta, tom. vii. p. 25). But they could not have de- 
fended this obscuie distinction against the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish 
and Christian system all demons are infernal spirits, and all commerce with them 
is idolatry, apostasy, eta, which deserves death and damnation. 


' * Symmachus joins with Themistius in praising the clemency ofValens. “Sw 
Yictorue moderatua est, quasi contra se nemo pugnaiit.” — Symm. Orat p. 12. 
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malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags and itinerant sorcerers, 
who passed their obscure lives in penury and contempt 4 ’ The 
arts of magic were equally condemned by the public opinion 
and by the laws of Rome ; but, as they tended to gratify the 
most imperious passions of the heart of man, they were con- 
tinually proscribed and continually practised. 48 An imaginary 
cause is capable of producing the most serious and mischievous 
effects. The dark predictions of the death of an emperor or 
the success of a conspiracy were calculated only to stimulate 
the hopes of ambition and to dissolve the ties of fidelity, and 
the intentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual 
crimes of treason and sacrilege. 49 Such vain terrors disturbed 
the peace of society and the happiness of individuals ; and the 
harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen image might 
derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the affrighted 
fancy of the person whom it was maliciously designed to rep- 
resent. 50 Prom the infusion of those herbs which were sup- 
posed to possess a supernatural influence, it was an easy step 
to the use of more substantial poison ; and the folly of man- 

47 The Camdrn of Horace (Carm. L v. Od. 5 [Epod. 5], with Dadar’s and Sana- 
don’s illustrations) is a vulgar witch. The Erichtho of Lucan (PharsaL vi. 480-827) 
is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She chides the delay of the Tories; 
and threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names ; to reveal 
the true infernal countenance of Hecate ; to invoke the secret powers that lie below 
hell, etc. 

48 Genus hominmn potentibus infidum, sperantibus fellas, quod in dvit&te no- 
stra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. — Tacit. Hist i. 22. See Augustin, de Civi- 
tate Dm, L viii. c. 19, and the Theodosian Code, Lix. tit. xvi. with Godefroy’s Com- 
mentary. 

40 The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod; and a 
dancing ring, which had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letters 
in the name of the futuie emperor, 9. E. O. A. Theodoras (perhaps with many 
others, who owned the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. 
Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 858-372) has copiously and fairly exam- 
ined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens. 

M Limns nt hie duresdt, et heec ut cera liquesdt 

Uno eodemque igni . . . — VirgiL Bucolic, viii. 80. 

Devovet absentes, smmlacraqne cerea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist. HvpsiL ad Jason. 91 [Ep. vi.]. 

Such vain incantations could affect the mind and increase the disease of German!* 
cus. Tacit. AnnaL ii. 69. 
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vinH a ometimee became the instrument and the mask of the 
most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of informers was 
encouraged by the ministers of V alens and "V alentinian, they 
could not refuse to listen to another charge too frequently 
mingled in the scenes of domestic gnilt — a charge of a softer 
and log" malignant nature, for which the pious though exces- 
sive rigor of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment 
of dea t h ** This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and 
magic, of poison and adultery, afforded infinite gradations of 
guilt and innocence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these 
proceedings appear to have been confounded by the angry or 
corrupt passions of the judges. They easily discovered that 
the degree of their industry and discernment was estimated by 
the imperial court according to the number of executions that 
were furnished from their respective tribunals. It was not 
without extreme reluctance that they pronounced a sentence 
of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted such evidence as was 
stained with perjnry or procured by torture to prove the most 
improbable charges against the most respectable characters. 
The progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects 
of criminal prosecution. Tie audacious informer, whose false- 
hood was detected, retired with impunity ; but the wretched 
victim who discovered his real or pretended accomplices was 
seldom permitted to receive the price of his infamy. From 
the extremity of Italy and Asia the young and the aged were 
dragged in chains to the tribunals of Some and Antioch. Sen- 
ators, matrons, and philosophers expired in ignominions and 
cruel tortures. The soldiers who were appointed to guard the 
prisons declared, with a murmur of pity and indignation, that 
their numbers were insufficient to oppose the flight or resist- 
ance of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest familion 
were ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most innocent cit- 
izens trembled for their safety ; and we may form some notion 
of the magnitude of the evil from the extravagant assertion of 
an ancient writer, that in the obnoxious provinces the prison- 


** See Heinecdns, Antiqmtat. Juris Roman, tom. ii p. 858, etc. Cod. Theodu 
riakLix. tit. Til with Godefroy’s Commentary. 
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ere, the exiles, and the fugitives formed the greatest part of 
the inhabitants.” 

When Tacitns describes the deaths of the innocent and illus- 
trions Homans who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first 
The cruelty of Ctesare, the art of the historian or the merit of the 
Sdv&eS! sufferers excites in our breasts the most lively sen- 
▲ d. 864 - 375 . sations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. The 
coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammia nns has deline- 
ated his bloody figures with tedious and disgusting accuracy. 
But as our attention is no longer engaged by the contrast of 
freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of actual mis- 
ery, we should turn with horror from the frequent executions 
which disgraced, both at Borne and Antioch, the reign of the 
two brothers." Yalens was of a timid," and Yalentinian of a 
choleric, disposition." An anxious regard to his personal safe- 
ty was the ruling principle of the administration of Yalens. 
In the condition of a subject he had kissed, with trembling 
awe, the hand of the oppressor; and when he ascended the 
throne, he reasonably expected that the same fears which had 
subdued his own mind would secure the patient submission of 
his people. The favorites of Yalens obtained, by the privilege 
of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy would 
have refused." They urged with persuasive eloquence that, in 


“ The cruel persecution of Borne and Antioch is described, and most probably 
exaggerated, by Ammianns (xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, 2) and Zosimus (L iv. [c. 13] p. 
216-218). The philosopher Maximus, with some justice, was involved in the 
charge of magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89 fp. 110, edit. Comm.]), and 
young Chrysostom, who had accidentally found one of the proscribed books, gave 
himse lf for lost (Tillemont, Hist, des Erapereurs. tom. v. p 840). 

“ Consult the last six books of Ammianns, and more paiticulaily the portraits 
of the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has collected (tom v. 
p. 12-18, p. 127-138) fiomall antiquity their virtues and vices. 

** The younger Victor asserts that he was “valde timidus” [Epit. c. 40] ; yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the tead of an 
army. The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was harmless Am- 
mianu s observes, with more candor and judgment , tL incidentia crimina ad contemp- 
ts m vel Iffisam prindpis amphtudmem trahens, in sanguinem sseviehat” [xxxi 14]. 

** Cum esset in acei bitatem natmae cal ore propensioi . . . pcenas pei ignes auge- 
bat ot glad i os. — Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvii. 7. 

M 1 have transferred the reproach of avaiice from Yalens to his servants. Av« 
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all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof ; that the 
power supposes the intention of mischief ; that the intention 
is not less criminal than the act ; and that a subject no longer 
deserves to live if his life may threaten the safety or disturb 
the repose of his sovereign. The judgment of Yalentinian 
was sometimes deceived and his confidence abused; but he 
would have silenced the informers with a contemptuous smile 
had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by the sound of dan- 
ger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, in the 
pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider 
clemency as a weakness and passion as a virtue. As long as 
he wrestled with his equals in the bold competition of an ac- 
tive and ambitious life, Yalentinian was seldom injured, and 
never insulted, with impunity. If his prudence was arraigned, 
his spirit was applauded ; and the proudest and most powerful 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a 
fearless soldier. After he became master of the world, he un- 
fortunately forgot that where no resistance can be made, no 
courage can be exerted ; and instead of consulting the dictates 
of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furious emotions 
of his temper at a time when they were disgraceful to himself 
and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. In the 
government of his household or of his empire, slight, or even 
imaginary offences — a hasty word, a casual omission, an in- 
voluntary delay — were chastised by a sentence of immediate 
death. The expressions which issued the most readily from 
the mouth of the Emperor of the West were, “Strike off his 
head !” — “Bum him alive 1” — “ Let him be beaten with dubs 
till he expires!”" and his most favored ministers soon under- 
stood that, by a rash attempt to dispute or suspend the exe- 
cution of his sanguinary commands, they might involve them- 


arice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that passion is 
commonly extinguished by absolute possession. 

17 He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry : “Abi, 
Comes, et mnfca ei caput, qni sfbi mutari proyinciam cupit.” A boy who had 
slipped too hastily a Spartan honnd, an armorer who had made a polished cui- 
rass that wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, etc., were the victims of 
his fury. 
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selves in the gnilt and punishment of disobedience. The re- 
peated gratification of this savage justice hardened the mind 
of Valentinian against pity and remorse; and the sallies of 
passion were confirmed by the habits of cruelty." He conld 
behold with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture 
and death ; he reserved his friendship for those faithful ser- 
vants whose temper was the most congenial to his own. The 
merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the noblest families 
of Rome, was rewarded with the royal approbation and the 
prefecture of GauL Two fierce and enormous bears, distin- 
guished by the appellations of Innocence and Mica Aurea, 
could alone deserve to share the favor of "Maymnn- The cages 
of those trusty guards were always placed near the bedcham- 
ber of Vaientinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding 
limbs of the malefactors who were abandoned to their rage. 
Their diet and exercises were carefully inspected by the Ro- 
man emperor; and when Innocence had earned her discharge 
by a long course of meritorious service, the faithful animal 
was again restored to the freedom of her native woods." 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of 
Yalens was not agitated by fear, or that of Yalentinian by rage, 
Their laws *3™^ resided the sentiments, or at least the 

tmd p rem- conduct, of the father of his country. The dispas- 
sionate judgment of the "Western emperor could 
clearly perceive and accurately pursue his own and the public 
interest. And the sovereign of the East, who imitated with 
equal docility the various examples which he received from 
his elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and 
virtue of the prsefect Sallust. Both princes invariably retain- 


M The Innocents of Mila n were an agent and three apparitors, whom Vaientin- 
ian condemned for signifying a legal summons. Ammianns (xxyiL 7) strangely 
supposes that all who had been unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by 
the Chris tians . TTi« impartial silence does not allow us to believe that the great 
chamberlain Bhodanus was burned alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal, 
p. 302 [tom. L p. 588, edit. Bonn]). 

M Ut bene meritam in silvas jussit abire Iimoxiauu — Ammiap. xxix. 3, and Va* 
lesius ad locum. 
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ed, in the purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity which 
had adorned their private life; and, under their reign, *the 
pleasures of the court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. 
They gradually reformed many of the abuses of the times of 
Constantins; judiciously adopted and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor ; and displayed a style and spirit of 
legislation which might inspire posterity with the most favor- 
able opinion of their character and government. It is not 
from the master of Innocence that we should expect the tender 
regard for the welfare of his subjects which prompted Valen- 
tinian to condemn the exposition of new-born infants," and to 
establish fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privi- 
leges, in the fourteen quarters of Borne. The good sense of 
an illiterate soldier founded a useful and liberal institution for 
the education of youth and the support of declining science .* 1 
It was his intention that the arts of rhetoric and grammar 
should be taught in the Greek and Latin languages in the me- 
tropolis of every province ; and as the size and dignity of the 
school was usually proportioned to the importance of the city, 
the academies of Borne and Constantinople claimed a just and 
singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary edicts 
of Yalentinian imperfectly represent the School of Constanti- 
nople, which was gradually improved by subsequent regula- 
tions. That school consisted of thirty-one professors in differ- 
ent branches of learning — one philosopher and two lawyers ; 
five sophists and ten grammarians for the Greek, and three 
orators and ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue; besides 
seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, antiquarians, whose 
laborious pens supplied the public library with fair and correct 


90 See the Code of Justinian, I. viii. tit. lii leg 2. “ Unusquisque sobolem seam 
rm trial Quod si exponendam putaverit ammadversioni quae constitnta est subja- 
cebit ” Foi the present I shall not interfeie in the dispute between Noodt and 
Brakershoek, how far or how long this nnnatuial practice had been condemned or 
abolished by law, philosophy, and the more civilized state of society. 

u These salntaiy institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, Lxiii. tit. 
lii. De Professoribtts et Medxcis ; and L xiv. tit. ix. De Studxis Liber alibus Urbia 
Rome*. Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), we may consult Giannone (Tstoria 
di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105-111), who has treated the interesting subject with the 
seal iand curiosity of a man of letters who studies his domestic history. 
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copies of the classic writers. The rnle of conduct which was 
prescribed to the students is the more curious, as it affords the 
first outlines of the form and discipline of a modern university. 
It was required that they should bring proper certificates from 
the magistrates of their native province. Their names, profes- 
sions, and places of abode were regularly entered in a public 
register. The studious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts or in the theatre ; and the term of 
their education was limited to the age of twenty. The pre- 
fect of the city was empowered to chastise the idle and refrac- 
tory by stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed to make an 
annual report to the master of the offices, that the knowledge 
and abilities of the scholars might be usefully applied to the 
public service. The institutions of Valentinian contributed 
to secure the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities were 
guarded by the establishment of the Defensors™ freely elect- 
ed as the tribunes and advocates of the people to support their 
rights, and to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of 
the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the imperial throne. 
The finances were diligently administered by two princes who 
had been so long accustomed to the rigid economy of a private 
fortune ; but in the receipt and application of the revenue, a 
discerning eye might observe some difference between the gov- 
ernment of the East and of the West. Valens was persuaded 
that royal liberality can be supplied only by public oppression, 
and his ambition never aspired to secure, by their actual dis- 
tress, the future strength and prosperity of his people. Instead 
of increasing the weight of taxes, which in the space of forty 
years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first years 
of his reign, one fourth of the tribute of the East." Yalentin- 
ia n appears to have been less attentive and less anxious to re- 

89 Cod. Theodos. L i. tit ad. with Godefroy’s Paratitlon, which diligently gleans 
from the rest of the code. 

ra Three lines of Ammianus (xxxL 14) countenance a whole oration of Themis- 
tias (viii. p. 101-120), fall of adulation, pedantry, and commonplace morality. 
The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i. p- 366-896) has amused himself with celebrat- 
ing the virtues and genius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in 
which he lived. 
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lieve the burdens of his people. He might reform the abuses 
of the fiscal adm in i s tration ; but he exacted, without scruple, 
a very large share of the private property, as he was convinced 
that the revenues which supported the luxury of individuals 
would be much more advantageously employed for the defence 
and improvement of the State. The subjects of the East, who 
enjoyed the present benefit, applauded the indulgence of their 
prince. The solid but less splendid merit of Valentinian was 
felt and acknowledged by the subsequent generation." 

But the most honorable circumstance of the character of 
Yalentinian is the firm and temperate impartiality which he 
, „ , uniformly preserved in an age of religious conten- 
maintains the tion. His strong sense, unenlightened, but uncor- 
rupted, by study, declined with respectful indiffer- 
ence the subtle questions of theological debate. The 
government of the Earih claimed his vigilance and satisfied 
his ambition; and while he remembered that he was the dis- 
ciple of the Church, he never forgot that he was the sovereign 
of the clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had signal- 
ized his zeal for the honor of Christianity. He allowed to his 
subjects the privilege which he had assumed for himself ; and 
they might accept with gratitude and confidence the general 
toleration which was granted by a prince addicted to passion, 
but incapable of fear or of disguise." The pagans, the Jews, 
and all the various sects which acknowledged the divine au- 
thority of Christ were protected by the laws from arbitrary 
power or popular insult; nor was any mode of worship pro- 
hibited by Yalentinian except those secret and criminal prac- 
tices which abused the name of religion for the dark puiposes 


M Zofflmns, I It. [c. 8] p. 302. Ammion. ttt. 9. His reformation of costly 
abuses might entitle him to the praise of, “in pro vin dales admodum parens, tiibn- 
tornm ubique molliens sardnas.” By some his frugality was styled avarice (Je- 
rome, Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, edit. Yallars.]). 

* Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei date ; qnibns umcuiqne quod 
animo imbibisset colendi libera facnltas tribata est. — Cod. Theodos. L ix. tit. xvi. 
leg. 9. To this declaration of Yalentinian we may add the various testimonies of 
Ammirnma (xxx. 9), Zosimns (L ir. [c. 3] p. 204), and Sozomen (1. vi. c. 7, 21), 
Baronins would naturally blame such rational toleration (Annah Eccles. a.d. 870, 
No. 129-182, 376, No. 8, 4> 
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of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it was more cruelly 
p unish ed, was more strictly proscribed ; but the emperor ad- 
mitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of 
divination, which were approved by the senate and exercised 
by the Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, with the con- 
sent of the most rational pagans, the license of nocturnal sacri- 
fices ; but he immediately admitted the petition of Prsetextar 
tus, Proconsul of Achaia, who represented that the life of the 
Greeks would become dreary and comfortless if they were de- 
prived of the invaluable blessing of the Elensinian mysteries/ 
Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps it is no more than 
the boast of philosophy) that her gentle hand is able to eradi- 
cate from the human mind the latent and deadly principle of 
fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which was enforced 
by the wise and vigorous government of Yalentinian by sus- 
pending the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soft- 
en the manners and abate the prejudices of the religious fac- 
tions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a dis- 
tance from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as 
vaiens pro- the Christians of the W est had extricated themselves 
from the snares of the creed of Bimini, they happily 
caao5<~* relapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the 
A.n.asr-£7& amnH remains of the Arian parly that still subsist- 
ed at Sirmium or TVTiTaTi might be considered rather as objects 
of contempt than of resentment. But in the provinces of the 
East — from the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais — the 
strength and numbers of the hostile factions were more equal- 
ly balanced ; and this equality, instead of recommending the 
counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of re- 
ligious war. The monks and bishops supported their argu- 
ments by invectives, and their invectives were sometimes fol- 
lowed by blows. Athanasius still reigned at Alexandria ; the 

* The Elensinian mysteries continued to be celebrated during the whole of the 
second half of the fourth century (Asterius, HomiL p. 193 ; Ejaphanins, adv. Ha- 
rases, hi. p. 1092), till they were put an end to by the destruction of the temple at 
and by the devastation of Greece in the invasion of the Goths under Alaric 
in 895. Ennapius in Vitfc Maxi mi, p. 52, 53 ; Fallmerayer, Geschichte Moreas, 
i. p. 119 seq. ; Lasaulx, Der Untergang des HeUenismns, p. 84. — S. 
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thrones of Constantinople and Antioeh were occupied by Arian 
prelates ; and every episcopal vacancy was the occasion of a 
popular tumult. The Homoousians were fortified by the rec- 
onciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bishops; 
but their secret reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost clouded the splendor of the triumph ; and the declara- 
tion of Yalens, who, in the first years of his reign, had imitated 
the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important victory 
on the side of Arianism. The two brothers had passed their 
private life in the condition of catechumens; but the piety of 
Yalens prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism be- 
fore he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. 
He naturally addressed himself to Eudoxus,*** bishop of the 
imperial city ; and if the ignorant monarch was instructed by 
that Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, his 
misfortune rather than his guilt was the inevitable consequence 
of his erroneous choice. Whatever had been the determina- 
tion of the emperor, he must have offended a numerous party 
of his Christian subjects, as the leaders both of the Homoou- 
sians and of the Arians believed that, if they were not suffered 
to reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. Af- 
ter he had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult 
for him to preserve either the virtue or the reputation of im- 
partiality. He never aspired, like Constantins, to the fame of 
a profound theologian ; but, as he had received with simplici- 
ty and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, Yalens resigned his con- 
science to the direction of his ecclesiastical guides, and pro- 
moted by the influence of his authority the reunion of the 
Athcmman heretics to the body of the Catholic Church. At 
first he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked 
at their obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries to 


* Endpxns was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized Valeria 
(a.d. 867) he must have been e x tr e mely old, since he had studied theology fifty- 
fire years before under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philostorg. L ii. c 
14-16, L iv. c. 4, with Godefioy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, Mdm. Ecdds. tom. ▼ 
p. 474—480, etc. 


Through the influence of his wife, say the ecclesiastical writers. — M. 
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whom he was an object of hatred . 67 The feeble mind of Va- 
lens was always swayed by the persons with whom he famil- 
iarly conversed; and the exile and imprisonment of private 
citizens are the favors the most readily granted in a despotic 
court. Such punishments were frequently infli cted on the 
leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune of four- 
score ecclesiastics of Constantinople who, perhaps accidentally, 
were burned on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and pre- 
meditated malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. In 
every contest the Catholics (if we may anticipate that name) 
were obliged to pay the penalty of their own faults and of 
those of their adversaries. In every election the claims of the 
Arian candidate obtained the preference ; and if they were op- 
posed by the majority of the people, he was usually supported 
by the authority of the civil magistrats, or even by the terrors 
of a military force. The enemies of Athanasius attempted to 
disturb the last years of his venerable age ; and his temporary 
retreat to his father’s sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth 
exile. But the zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to 
arms, intimidated the prefect ; and the archbishop was per- 
Death ofAth- mitted to end his life in peace and in glory after a 
““sta reign of forty-seven years. The death of Athana- 

Jl£&y *• sius was the signal of the persecution of Egypt ; and 

the pagan minister of Yalens, who forcibly seated the worth- 
less Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased the favor 
of the reigning party by the blood and sufferings of their 
Christian brethren. The free toleration of the heathen and 
Jewish worship was bitterly lamented as a circumstance which 
aggravated the misery of the Catholics and the guilt of the 
impious tyrant of the East. 6 * 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of 
persecution on the memory of Yalens; and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues as well as his vices from a feeble 


67 Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxv. p. 432) insults the persecuting spirit of the 
Arums as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 

48 This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn from Socra- 
tes (L iv.), Sozomen (1 vi.), Theodor of Cl iv'), and the immense compilations of 
Tillemont (particularly tom. yl viii. and ix.). 
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understanding and a pusillanimous temper scarcely deserves 
jest idea of kbor 811 apology. Yet candor may discover 
hUpereecn- some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical min- 
isters of Yalens often exceeded the orders, or even 
the intentions, of their master; and that the real measure 
of facts has been very liberally magnified by the vehement 
declamation and easy credulity of his antagonists.** 1. The 
silence of Yalentinian may suggest a probable argument that 
the partial severities which were exercised in the name and 
provinces of his colleague amounted only to some obscure and 
inconsiderable deviations from the established system of relig- 
ions toleration ; and the judicions historian, who has praised 
the equal temper of the elder brother, has not thought himself 
obliged to contrast the tranquillity of the West with the cruel 
persecution of the East.” 2. Whatever credit may be allowed 
to vague and distant reports, the character, or at least the be- 
havior, of Yalens may be most distinctly seen in his personal 
transactions with the eloquent Basil, Archbishop of Caesarea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trin- 
itarian cause. 11 The circumstantial narrative has been com- 
posed by the friends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we 
have stripped away a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we 
shall be astonished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian 
tyrant who admired the firmness of his character, or was ap- 
prehensive* if he employed violence, of a general revolt in the 
province of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who asserted with 


** Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voL iv. p. 78) has already com- 
coved and intimated the same suspicion. 

n This reflection is so obvious and forcible that Orosius (1. vii c. 82, 83) delays 
the persecution till after the death of Valentdnian. Socrates, on the other hand, 
•opposes (L iih [iv.] c. 82) that it was appeased by a philosophical oiation which 
Themistius pronounced in the year 874 (Orat. xii p. 154, in Latin only). Such 
contradictions diminish the evidence and reduce the term of the persecution of 
Valens. 

n Tfllemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (M&n Ecclds tom. viiL 
p. 158*167) the most authentic circumstances from the panegyrics of the two Greg* 
cries, the brother and the friend of Basil The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, 
BibKothfeque Eccl&iastique, tom. ih p. 155*1801 do not present the image of a 
my lively persecution. 
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inflexible pride" the trath of his opinions and the dignity of 
his rank, was left in the free possession of his conscience and 
his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn ser- 
vice of the cathedral, and, instead of a sentence of banishment, 
subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for the use of a 
hospital which Basil had lately f < mnded in the neighborhood 
of Caesarea." 3. 1 am not able to discover that any law (such 
as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was pub- 
lished by Valens against the Athanasian sectaries; and the 
edict which excited the most violent clamors may not appear 
so extremely reprehensible. The emperor had observed that 
several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy disposition under 
the pretence of religion, had associated themselves with the 
monks of Egypt; and he directed the Count of the East to 
drag them from their solitude and to compel those deserters 
of society to accept the fair alternative of renouncing their 
temporal possessions, or of discharging the public duties of 
men and citizens." The ministers of Valeris seem to have 
extended the sense of this penal statute, since they claimed a 
Tight, of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in the im- 
perial armies. A detachment of cavalry and infantry, consist- 
ing of three thousand men, marched from Alexandria into the 


n ** Basifius Cosariensis episcopns Cappadocia darns habetar • • • qui tnulta 
con tmcntto efc ingenii bona uno soperbiso malo perdidit” £Chron. Aim . 2892, tom. 
viiLp. 816, edit Vallara.]. This irreverent passage perfectly in the style and 
character of St. Jerome. It does not appear in Scahgeris edition of his Chron- 
icle ; bnt Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed 
by the monks.* 

** This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed in merit, 
if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was principally In- 
tended for the leception of lepers (Greg. Nazdanzen, Orat. xx. p. 439). 

74 Cod. Theodos. L xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. iv. p. 409-418) performs 
the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tiflemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. viii. p. 
808) supposes a second law to excuse his orthodox friends, who had misrepresent- 
ed the edict of Valens and suppressed the liberty of choice. 


* In almost all the MSS. of Jerome the words “qui— perdifot refer to Fhoti- 
sras; but Vossius, on the authority of one Paduan MS., transfers them to Basil. 
Hence the statement of Gibbon is not quite accurate. See Valiant t note ad 

loc.— a 
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adjacent desert of Nitria , 78 which was peopled by five thou- 
sand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian priests ; 
and it is reported that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands of their sov- 
ereign . 78 

The strict regulations which have been framed by the wis- 
dom of modem legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice 
of the clergy may be originally deduced from the 
example of the Emperor Valentinian. His edict , 77 
aronce of the a( j < j regge( j £ 0 Damasus, Bishop of Rome, was public- 

to. jy read in the churches of the city. He admonish- 
ed the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the houses of 
widows and virgins, and menaced their disobedience with the 
animadversion of the civil judge. The director was no longer 
permitted to receive any gift or legacy or inheritance from 
the liberality of his spiritual daughter. Every testament con- 
trary to this edict was declared null and void ; and the illegal 
donation was confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a 
subsequent regulation, it should seem that the same provisions 
were extended to nuns and bishops ; and that all persons of 
the ecclesiastical order were rendered incapable of receiving 
any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the natural and 
legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of domestic hap- 
piness and virtue, Yalentinian applied this severe remedy to 
the growing evil. In the capital of the empire the females of 
noble and opulent houses possessed a very ample share of in- 
dependent property ; and many of those devout females had 
embraced the doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold 


n See D’AnviUe, Description de l’figypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall consider the 
monastic institutions. 

- ” Socrates, 1. iv. c. 24, 25. Orosius, Lvii c 33. Jerome, in Chron. p. 189 [tom. 
viii/p. 816, edit. Vallsrs.], and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt perfoimed 
many miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. “Right,” says Jortin (Re- 
marks, yoL iv. p. 79), “but what pioves the truth of those miiades?” 

TT Cod. Theodos 1. xvi. tit ii. leg 20. Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 49), after the ex- 
ample of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers have said on the snbject 
of this important law, whose spirit was long afterwards revived by the Empeior 
Frederic IL, Edward. 1. of England, and other Christian princes who reigned after 
the twelfth century, 
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assent of the understanding, but with the warmth of affection, 
and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed 
the pleasures of dress and luxury ; and renounced, for the praise 
of chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal society. Some 
ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen to direct 
their timorons conscience and to amuse the vacant tenderness 
of their heart ; and the unbounded confidence which they hast 
ily bestowed was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts, who 
hastened from the extremities of the East to enjoy, on a splen- 
did theatre, the privileges of the monastic profession. By their 
contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most desir- 
able advantages — the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young 
and beautifnl woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent house- 
hold, and the respectful homage of the slaves, the freed men, 
and the clients of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes 
of the Homan ladies were gradually consumed in lavish alma 
and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artful monk, who had as- 
signed himself the first, or possibly the sole place, in the testa- 
ment of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with 
the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument 
of charily, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative but 
disgraceful trade” which was exercised by the clergy to de* 
fraud the expectations of the natural heirs had provoked the 
indignation of a superstitious age ; and two of the most re- 
spectable of the Latin fathers very honestly confess that the 
ignominious edict of Valentinian was just and necessary, and 
that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a privilege which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the ministers 
of idols. But the wisdom and authority of the legislator are 
seldom victorious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of 
private interest; and Jerome or Ambrose might patiently ae- 


M The expressions which I have nsed are temperate and feeble if compared 
with the vehement invectives of Jerome (tom. i. p. 18, 45, 144, etc. [tom. L p. 259, 
etc., edit. Yallars.]). In hi* turn he was reproached with the guilt which he im- 
puted to his brother monks ; and the Scelerattts, the V ersipelhs, was publicly ac- 
cused as the lover of the iridow Paula (tom. ii p. 863). He undoubtedly possessed' 
the affections both of the mother and the daughter ; but he declares that he never 
abused his influence to any selfish or sensual purpose. 
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quiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. If the 
ecclesiastics were checked in the pursuit of personal emolu- 
ment, they would exert a more landable industry to increase 
the wealth of the Church, and dignify their covetousness with 
the specious names of piety and patriotism.” 

Damasus, Bishop of Borne, who was constrained to stigma- 
tize the avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of 
AmMHwi Yalentinian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, 

SfDamMM, to engage in his service the zeal and abilities of the 
ot learned J erome ; and the grateful saint has cdebrat- 

a.d. 896-884. e( j t jj e mer ft an( i purity of a veiy ambiguous char- 
acter." 1 But the splendid vices of the Church of Borne under 
the reign of Yalentinian and Damasus have been curiously 
observed by the historian Ammianns, who delivers his impar- 
tial sense in these expressive words: “The prefecture of Ju- 
ventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, bat the tran- 
quillity of his government was soon disturbed by a bloody se- 
dition of the distracted people. The ardor of Damasus and 
Ursinus to seize the episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary meas- 
ure of human ambition. They contended with the rage of 
party; the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and death 
of their followers; and the prgefect, unable to resist or to ap- 
pease the tumult, was constrained by superior violence to retire 
into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed : the well-disputed vic- 
tory remained on the side of his faction ; one hundred and 
thirty-seven dead bodies" were found in the Basitica of Sici. 

" “ Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolornm, mimi ec auriga, et scorta, bsereditates ca- 
pfrrot : soils clericis ac monacMs h&c [hoc]* lege prohibetur. Et non piohibetur a 
persecutoiibos, sed a principibns Chris tianis. Nec de lege queror ; sed doleo car 
meruerimm banc legem. ” Jerome (tom i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 258, edit. Vallars.]) dis- 
creetly insinuates the secret policy of his patron Damasus. 

m Three words of Jerome, sanctce memories Damasus (tom. ii. p. 109 [Ep. ad 
Pammachium. tom. i. p. 228, edit. Vallars ]), wash away all his stains, and blind 
the devont eyes of Tillemont (Mdm. Eccl^s. tom. viii. p. 386-424). 

91 Jerome himself is forced to allow, “ crudelissimss interfectiones diversi sexto 


* It is plain that the reading hoe (as in Vallars.), not hac, is necessary to the 

sense. 

Hie law forbidding the clergy to receive inheritances was the Constitntio Valen- 
thriani Imp. ad Damasnm Papain, afterwards abrogated by the Novella of Mar* 
dan»CocL Theod. Land. tit. iii. — S. 
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ninufl," where the Christians hold their religions assemblies; 
and it was long before the angry minds of the people resumed 
their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider the splendor 
of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
should inflame the desireB of ambitious men, and produce the 
fiercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate 
is secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons 
that, as soon as his dress is composed with becoming care and 
elegance, he may proceed in his chariot through the streets of 
Borne ;** and that the sumptuousness of the imperial table will 
not equal the profuse and delicate entertainments provided by 
the taste and at the expense of the Roman pontiffs. “ How 
much more rationally ” (continues the honest pagan) “would 
those pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleg- 
ing the greatness of the city as an excuse for their manners, 
they would imitate the exemplary life of some provincial bish- 
ops, whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean apparel and 
downcast looks, recommend their pure and modest virtue to 
the Deity and his true worshippers !”“ The schism of Dama- 
sus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the latter; 
and the wisdom of the prsefect Pratextatus" restored the tran- 


perpetrate” (in Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, edit. Vallars.]). But an original 
libel or petition of two presbyters of the adverse party has unaccountably escaped. 
They affirm that the doors of the basilica were burned, and that the roof was nn tiled; 
that Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, 
and hired gladiators; that none of Ids party were killed, but that one hundred 
and sixty dead bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Slrmond, 
in the first volume of his works. 

** The Basilica of Sidninus, or Iiberius, is probably the Church of Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore, on the EsquDine Hill. Baronins, a.d. 367, No. 3 ; and Donatos, 
Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 3, p. 462. 

“ The enemies of Damasus styled him Auriscalpitu Matronarum , the ladies' 
ear-scratcher. 

84 Giegoiy Nadanzen (Orat. xxxii. p. 526) describes the pride and luxury of the 
prelates who reigned in the imperial dries — their gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous 
train, etc. The crowd gave way as to a wild beast. 

* Ammian. xxvii. 8. “ Perpetuo Numini, verisque ejus cultoribus.” The incom- 
parable pliancy of a polytheist 1 

M Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his piafecture (xxvii. 9), styles him 
“prseclara indolis, gravitatisqne, senator ” (xxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). A curious 
inscription (Grater MCIL No. 2) records, in two columns, his religions and civil 

m.— 4 
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quillity of the city. Prsetextatus was a philosophic pagan, a 
man of learning, of taste, and politeness, who disguised a re- 
proach in the form of a jest when he assured Damasus that if 
he could obtain the bishopric of Rome, he himself would im- 
mediately embrace the Christian religion." This lively picture 
of the wealth and luxury of the popes in the fourth century 
becomes the more cnrious as it represents the intermediate de- 
gree between the humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman 
and the royal state of a temporal prince whose dominions ex- 
tend from the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Yalentinian, 
his reputation in arms, his military skill and experi- 
wara. ence, and his rigid attachment to the forms as well 
as spirit of ancient discipline were the principal mo- 
tives of their judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops 
who pressed him to nominate his colleague was justified by 
the dangerous situation of public affairs ; and Yalentinian him- 
self was conscious that the abilities of the most active mind 
were unequal to the defence of the distant frontiers of an in- 
vaded monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian had relieved 
the barbarians from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the East, 
of the North, and of the South. Their inroads were often vex- 
n T f f l ) m atious, and sometimes formidable; but, during the 
twelve years of the reign of Yalentinian, his firm- 
ness and vigilance protected his own dominions ; and his pow- 
erful genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble counsels 
of his brother. Perhaps the method of annals would more 
forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of the two em- 

N 

honors. In one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, Quindecem- 
vir, Hierophant, etc., etc. In the other, 1. Quaestor candidates, more probably tit- 
ular. 2. Praetor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbna. 4. Consular of Lusi- 
tania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 6. Prefect of Rome. 7 Prsetoiian Pi ©feet of 
Italy. 8. Of IUyricum. 9. Consul elect ; but he died before the beginning of the 
year 335. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 24 1, 736. 

ST “ Facite me Roman© urbis episcopum, et ei o protinus Christianas” (Jerome, tom. 
iL p. 165 [contra Joann. Ierosol. tom ii. p, 41 5, edit. Vallais.]). It is more than 
probable that Damasus would not have pui chased his conversion at such a pnc*. 
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perors ; but the attention of the reader, likewise, would he dis- 
tracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate view 
of tiae five great theatres of war — I. Germany ; II. Britain ; III. 
Africa ; IV. The East ; and V. The Danube — will impress a 
more distinct image of the military state of the empire under 
the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by 
the harsh and haughty behavior of Ursacius, master of the of* 

£ a i fiees,“ who, by an act of unseasonable parsimony, 

The Aiemon- had diminished the value as well as the quantity 
Qant^ of the presents to which they were entitled, either 
from custom or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
peror. They expressed, and they communicated to their coun- 
trymen, their strong sense of the national affront. The irasci- 
ble minds of the chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of 
contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their standard. 
Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul 
were in flames; before his general Dagalaiphus could encoun- 
ter the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the spoil 
in the forests of Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing 
ajj.bba year, the military force of the whole nation, in deep 

January. and solid columns, broke through the barrier of the 
Rhine during the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded ; and the standard 
of the Heruli and Batavians fell into the hands of the conquer- 
ors, who displayed, with insulting shouts and menaces, the tro- 
phy of their victory. The standard was recovered; but the 
Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their disgrace and 
flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion 
of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their com- 
mander before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops 
were solemnly assembled ; and the trembling Batavians were 
enclosed within the circle of the imperial army. Valentinian 
then ascended his tribunal ; and, as if he disdained to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy 

* Ammian. xxri. 6. Valerias adds a long and good note on the master of the 
offices. 
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on the officers whose misconduct and pusillanimity were found 
to be the first occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were de- 
graded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and condemned 
to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At this tremen- 
dous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, depre- 
cated the indignation of their sovereign, and protested that if 
he would indulge them in another trial, they would approve 
themselves not unworthy of the name of Romans, and of his 
soldiers. Valentinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to their 
entreaties: the Batavians resumed their arms; and, with their 
arms, the invincible resolution of wiping away their disgrace 
in the blood of the Alemanni.” The principal command was 
declined by Dagalaiphus ; and that experienced general, who 
had represented, perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme 
difficulti es of the undertaking, had the mortification, before the 
end of the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those 
difficulties into a decisive advantage over the scattered forces 
of the barbarians. At the head of a well-disciplined army of 
cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced 
Their defeat cautious and rapid steps to Scarponna,” in the 

territory of Metz, where he surprised a large division of the 
Alemanni before they had time to run to their arms, and 
flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an easy and blood- 
less victory. Another division, or rather army, of the enemy, 
after the cruel and wanton devastation of the adjacent country, 
reposed themselves on the shady banks of the Moselle. Jovi- 
nus, who had viewed the ground with the eye of a general, 
made his silent approach through a deep and woody vale, till 
he could distinctly perceive the indolent security of the Ger- 
mans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the river ; oth- 
ers were combing their long and flaxen hair ; others, again, were 
swallowing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a 

" Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zorina os, 1. iv. [c. 9] p. 208. The disgrace of the Bata- 
vians is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regaid for militaxy honor, 
which could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

90 See D’Anville, Notice de FAncienne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the Mo- 
selle, which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by Mascou (Hist 
of the Ancient Germans, vih 2). 
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sadden they heard the sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw 
the enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced disorder; 
disorder was followed by flight and dismay; and the confused 
multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the swords 
and javelinB of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third and most considerable camp in the Oata- 
launian plains, near CMlons, in Champagne ; the straggling de- 
tachments were hastily recalled to their standard ; and the bar- 
barian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of their com- 
panions, prepared to encounter in a decisive battle the victori- 
ous forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with equal val- 
or and with alternate success. The Romans at length prevail- 
ed, with the loss of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand 
of the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were wounded ; and 
the brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying remnant of their 
host as far as the banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris to re- 
ceive the applause of his sovereign, and the ensigns of the con- 
sulship for the ensuing year.” The triumph of the 
*siy. Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment of 
the captive king, whom they hanged on a gibbet without the 
knowledge of their indignant general. This disgraceful act 
of crudty, which might be imputed to the fury of the troops, 
was followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son 
of Vadomair, a German prince, of a weak and sickly constitu- 
tion, but of a daring and formidable spirit. The domestic as- 
sassin was instigated and protected by the Romans and the 
violation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed their 
secret apprehension of the weakness of the declining empire. 
The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public councils, as 
long as they retain any confidence in the power of the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their re- 
cent calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the 
unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal 
city of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious moment of 

91 The battles are described by Ammianns (xxvii. 2) and by Zosxmos (L iv. [c, 
9] p. 209), who supposes Valentinian to have been present. 

91 Studio solid tante nostronzm, occubnit. — AirnnUn, xxrii 10* 
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a Christian festival,* Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who 
had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the 
gasses artft Rhine, entered the defenceless town, and retired with 
SE5T * a multitude of captives of either sex. Yalentinian 
a -®- S6S - resolved to execute severe vengeance on the whole 
body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands of Italy 
and Ulyricum, was ordered to invade their country, most prob- 
ably on the side of Rh»tia. The emperor in person, accom- 
panied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both flanks by Jo- 
vinns and Severus, the two masters-general of the cavalry and 
infantry of the West. The Alemanni, unable to prevent the 
devastation of their villages, fixed their camp on a lofty and 
almost inaccessible mountain in the modern duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, and resolutely expected the approach of the Romans. 
The life of Yalentinian was exposed to imminent danger by 
the intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to explore some 
secret and unguarded path. A troop of barbarians suddenly 
rose from their ambuscade ; and the emperor, who vigorously 
spurred his horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behind him his armor-bearer, and his helmet, 
magnificently enriched with gold and precious stones. At the 
signal of the general assault, the Roman troops encompassed 
and ascended the mountain of Solieinium on three different 
sides. Every step which they gained increased their ardor, 
and abated the resistance of the enemy ; and after their united 
forces had occupied the summit of the hill, they impetuously 
urged the barbarians down the northern descent, where Count 
Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat. After this 
signal victory, Yalentinian returned to his winter-quarters at 
Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games.’* But the wise monarch, in- 

” The expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianns (xxvii. 10), and cel- 
ebiated by Ansonlns (Mosell. 421, etc.), who foolishly supposes that the Homans 
were ignouint of the sources of the Dannbe. b 


* Probably Easter. Wagner. — M. 

k Ansonins merely says that they are not recorded in Homan history : 

“Et fimtem Laths ignotum aimahbu s Istri” — S. 
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stead of aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined his at- 
tention to the important and laborions defence of the Gallic 
frontier against an enemy whose strength was renewed by a 
stream of daring volunteers, which incessantly flowed from the 
most distant tribes of the North.” The banks of the.Rhine,* 
from its source to the straits of the ocean, were closely plant- 
ed with strong castles and convenient towers ; new works and 
new arms were invented by the ingenuity of a prince who 
was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his numerous levies 
of Roman and barbarian youth were severely trained in all the 
exercises of war. The progress of the work, which was some- 
times opposed by modest representations and sometimes by 


94 Immanis eirim Ratio, jam inde ab incnnabulis primis varietate casomn immi- 
nuta ; ita ssepius adolescit, at faisse longis ssecnlis SBstimetur Intacta. — Ammiaru 
xxv l it 5. The Count de Boat (Hist, des Peoples de F Europe, tom. vi. p. 370) as- 
cribes the fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers b 


* The course of the Neckar was likewise strongly guarded. The hyperbolical 
eulogy of Symmachus asserts that the Neckar first became known to the Homans 
by the conquests and fortifications of Valentinian. “None pnmom victoms tms 
extemus flavins publicatar. Gaadeat servitute, captivus irmotmt.” — Symm. Orat. 
p. 22.— M. 

b “This explanation,” says Mr. Malthas, 4 4 only removes the difficulty a little 
further off. It makes the earth rest upon the tortoise, but does not tell ns on what 
the tortoise rests. We may still ask what northern reservoir supplied this inces- 
sant stream of daring adventurers ? Montesquieu’s solution of the problem will, 
I think, hardly be admitted (Grandeur et Decadence des Bomains, c. lG,p. 187). 
# . . The whole difficulty, however, is at once removed if we apply to the German 
nations, at that time, a fact which is so generally known to have occurred in Amer- 
ica, and suppose that, when not checked by wars and femme, they increased at a 
rate that would doable their numbers in twenty-five or thirty years. The propri- 
ety and even the necessity of applying this rate of increase to the inhabitants of 
ancient Geimany will strikingly appear from that most valuable picture of their 
maimeis which has been left us by Tacitus (Tac. de Mor. Germ. 16 to 20) . . . 
With these manners, and a habit of enterprise and emigration, which would natur- 
ally remove all fears about providing for a family, it is difficult to concerv e a socie- 
ty with a stronger principle of increase in it, and we see at once that prolific source 
of armies and colonies against which the force of the Homan empire so long strug- 
gled with difficulty, and under which it ultimately sank. It is not probable that, 
for two periods together, or even for one, the population within the confines of 
Germany ever doubled itself in twenty-five years. Their perpetual u ai s, the rude 
state of agriculture, and particularly the veiy strange custom adopted by most of 
the tribes of marking their barriers by extensive deserts, wonld pre'v ent any very 
great actual increase of numbers. At no one period conld the country be called 
well peopled, though it was often redundant in population. . . . Instead of clearing 
their forests, chaining their swamps, and rendering their soil fit to support an ex- 
tended population, they found it more congenial to their martial habits and impa- 
tient dispositions to go in quest of food, of plunder, or of glory into other coun- 
tries.” — Malthas on Population, i. p. 128. — G. 
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hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul daring the 
nine subsequent years of the administration of Valentinian." 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise 
maxima of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the 
^ intestine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About 
iaS h. 18 ™ middle of the fourth century, the countries, per- 

haps of Lusace and Thuringia, on either side of the 
Elbe, were occupied by the vague dominion of the BtratGnm- 
DiAxrs — a warlike and numerous people of the Yandal race,*** 
whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a powerful king- 
dom, and has finally settled on a flourishing province. The 
most remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners of the 
Burgundians appears to have been the difference of their civil 
and ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of JZendmos 
was given to the king or general, and the title of Smistua to 
the high-priest, of the nation. The person of the priest was 
sacred, and his dignity perpetual ; but the temporal govern- 
ment was held by a very precarious tenure. If the events of 
war accused the courage or conduct of the king, he was im- 
mediately deposed ; and the injustice of his subjects made him 
responsible for the fertility of the earth and the regularity of 
the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within the 
sacerdotal department." The disputed possession of some salt- 
pits" engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent 


n Ammian. xxvii. 2. Zosimns, L iv. [c. 16] p. 214. The younger Victor men- 
tions the mechanical genius of Valentinian : “ nova arma meditan ; fmgeie terrfc 
•eu limo simulacra” [Epit. c. 45]. 

M Bellicosos et pubis immenssB viribus affluentes ; et ideo metuendos finirimfa 
rmlversis. — Ammian. xxviil 5. 

97 1 am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving extiaordi- 
nary facts into general laws. Am miaous ascribes a similar custom to Egypt ; and 
the Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (De Guignes, Hist. 
3es Huns, tom. ii. part i p. 79). 

M Salinarnm fini unique causa Aleman nis saepe jurgabant. — Ammian. xxviii. 5. 
Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sola — a river which produced salt, 
ind which had been the object of ancient contention. 6 Tacit. AnnaL sdii. 57, and 
Lipsius ad loc. ■ - - — , . 

* See note, vol. i. p. 623. — S. 

6 There axe still extensive salt-works on the Saale, not fax from tf aumburg^ 
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contests. The latter were easily tempted by the secret solid* 
tations and liberal offers of the emperor; and their fabulous 
descent from the Roman soldiers who had formerly been left 
to garrison the fortresses of Drnsus was admitted with mutual 
credulity, as it was conducive to mutual interest.” An army of 
fourscore thousand Burgundians soon appeared on the banto 
of the Rhine, and impatiently required the support and sub- 
sidies which Yalentinian had promised ; but they were amused 
with excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless expec- 
tation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifi- 
cations of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just 
resentment ; and their massacre of the captives served to em- 
bitter the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Ale- 
m a nni . The inconstancy of a wise prince may perhaps be 
explained by some alteration of circumstances ; and perhaps 
it was the original design of Valentinian to intimidate rather 
than to destroy; as the balance of power would have been 
equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the Ger- 
man nations. Among the prinees of the Alemanni, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier 
and a statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The em- 
peror himself, with a light and unencumbered band, conde- 
scended to pass the Rhine, inarched fifty miles into the coun- 
try, and would infallibly have seized the object of his pursuit 
if his judicious measures had not been defeated by the impa- 
tience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards admitted to 
the honor of a personal conference with the emperor ; and the 
favors which he received fixed him, till the hour of his death, 
a steady and sincere friend of the republic. 1 ” 


91 “Jam inde temporibns priscis sobolem se esse Roraanam Burgundii sciunt 
and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form (Oros. L vii. c. 
82). It is annihilated by the decisive authority of Pliny, who composed the His- 
tory of Drusus, and served in Germany (Plin. Second. Epist. iii. 6) within sixty 
years after the death of that hero. * £ Germanorvm genera qoinque ; Yindili, quo- 
rum pars Burgvndionee” etc. (Hist. Hatur. iv. 28). 

ioo wars and negotiations relative to the Burgundians and Alem anni are 
distinctly related by A mmianns Marcellinus (xxvni. 6, xxix. 4, xxx. 8). Oro- 
sins (L vii. c. 82), and the Chronicles of Jerome and Casaodorus, fix some dates 
and add some circumstances. 
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The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentmian ; 
but the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the dep- 
redations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in 

e ”*■ which we have a dear and domestic interest, escaped 
the notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemy it faintly 
marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three 
small islands towards the mouth of the Elbe . 101 This contract- 
ed territory, the present duchy of Schleswig, or perhaps of 
Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaustible 
swarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 
British island with their language, their laws, and their colo- 
nies, and who so long defended the liberty of the North against 
the arms of Charlemagne . 100 The solution of this difficulty is 
easily derived from the similar manners and loose constitution 
of the tribes of Germany, which were blended with each other 
by the slightest accidents of war or friendship.* The situa- 
tion of the native Saxons disposed them to embrace the haz- 
ardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; and the success 
of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation 

101 ’E «*2 rbv a&xkva rrjg KifLj3puerjg Xspaovfioov, Ed£oyec. At the noithem ex- 
tremity of the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy fixes 
the lemn&nt of the Cimbri, He fills the interval between the Saxons and the 
Cimbri with six obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth century, 
under the national appellation of Danes . See Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 
22, 23. 

103 M. d v Anville ($tablissement des Etats de I’Earope, etc., p. 19-26) has marked 
the extensive limits of the Saxony ot Charlemagne. 

* Another solution has been proposed by "Dr. Latham, which seems to me veiy 
probable. He supposes that Saxon was a general appellation given by the Kelts 
of Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast, and the water systems of the Lower 
Rhine, Weser, Lower Elbe, and Eyder ; to Low Geimans on the Rhine, to Frisians 
and Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians on the Eyder. He observes that 
‘‘Saxon was a word like Greek , i. e. a term which, in the language of the Hel- 
lenes, was so very special, partial, and unimportant as to have been practically a 
foreign term, or, at least, anything but a native name, whilst in that of the Ro- 
mans it was one of general and widely extended import. Hence, mutatis mutan- 
dis, it is the insignificant Saxones of the neck of the Cimbric Chersonese, and the 
three Saxon islands first mentioned by Ptolemy, who are the analogues of the 
equally unimportant Grssci of Epirus ; and these it was whose name eventually 
comprised populations as diffeient as the Angles and the Saxons of Saxony, even 
as the name Grsecus in the month of a Roman comprised Dorians, AEolians, Mace- 
donians, Athenians, Rhodians, etc. In this way the name was German, but its 
extended import was Keltic and Roman. 1 '— Latham, Germania of Tacitus, Epile- 
gem. p. cxv. seq. — S. 
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of their bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy 
solitude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float 
down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and in- 
trepid associates, who aspired to behold the unbounded pros- 
pect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and luxury of un- 
known worlds. It should seem probable, however, that the 
most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were furnished by 
the nations who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. They 
possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits 
of naval war ; but the difficulty of issuing through the north- 
ern Columns of Hercules 10 * (which during several months of 
the year are obstructed with ice) confined their skill and cour- 
age within the limits of a spacious lake. The rumor of the 
successful armaments which sailed from 1 he mouth of the 
Elbe would soon provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus 
of Schleswig, and to launch their vessels on the great sea. The 
various troops of pirates and adventurers who fought under the 
same standard were insensibly united in a permanent society, 
at first of rapine, and afterwards of government. A military 
confederation was gradually moulded into a national body by 
the gentle operation of marriage and consanguinity ; and the 
adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted the name 
and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not established by 
the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse 
the credulity of our readers by the description of the vessels 
m which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of 
the Gherman Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Bis 
cay. The keel of their large flat-bottomed boats was framed 
of light timber, but the sides and upper works consisted only 
of wicker, with a covering of strong hides. 104 In the course 

103 The fleet of Drusas had flailed in their attempt to pass, or even to approach, 
the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Colnmns of Hercules), and 
the laval enterprise was never resnmed (Tacit, de Moribns German, c. 34). The 
kncv ledge which the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 
45) was obtained by their land journeys in search of amber. 

104 Quin et Aremoricns piratam Saxona tractas 
Sperabat; cm pelle salnm snlcare Britannum 
Lndns ; et assato glancum mare flndere Lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 869. 

The genius of Ctesar imitated, for a particular service, these rode but light vessels, 
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of their glow and distant navigations they must always have 
been exposed to the danger, and very frequently to the min 
fortune, of shipwreck; and the naval annals of the Saxons 
were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses which 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the 
daring spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the sea 
and of the shore. Their skill was confirmed by the habits of 
enterprise ; the meanest of their mariners was alike capable 
of handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel ; 
and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tempest, which 
concealed their design and dispersed the fleets of the enemy.’” 
After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the mari- 
time provinces of the "West, they extended the scene of their 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason 
to presume on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little 
water that they could easily proceed fourscore or a hundred 
miles up the great rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable 
that they were transported on wagons from one river to an- 
other; and the pirates who had entered the mouth of the 
Seine or of the Rhine might descend with the rapid stream 
of the Rhone into the Mediterranean. Under the reign of 
^ ^ Valentinian, the maritime provinces of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons: a military count was sta- 
tioned for the defence of the searcoast, or Armorican limit ;» 


which were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Comment de Bell. Civil. i. 
64, and Guichardt, Nouveaux Mdmoires Militaires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42). The Brit- 
ish vessels would now astonish the genius of Caesar. 

m The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidonms 
Apollinaris (1. viiL Epist 6, p. 223, edit Sirmond), and the best commentary in 
the Abbd da Bos (Hist Critique de la Monarchic Eran^oise, etc., tom. i. 1 i ch. 16, 
p. 148-166. See likewise p. 77, 78). 


* It would appear, however, that the Saxons were settled at this time on the 
eo&st of Gaol, since m the Notitia (Imp. Occid. c. 86), which must have been di awn 
np at this period, or shortly aftei wards, the “ Littus Saxonicum ” is mentioned as 
part of the Armorican limit. In the Notitia the settlement is named Grannona, 
of which the site is uncertain ; bnt subsequently we find the Saxons permanently 
settled near Bayeux. In the Notitia (Imp. Occid. c. 25) the “Littus Saxonicum 
per Britannias” is also mentioned, which would show that the Saxons were settled 
m our island earlier than is usually supposed, piobably at the same time as their 
brethren on the opposite coast of Gaul. It has indeed been usually supposed that 
»ha “ Littus Saxonicum ” derived its name from the enemy to whose attacks it was 
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i ' y found his strength or his abilities un- 

' . lplored the assistance of Severus, master- 

' ■ ■ ntry. The Saxons, surrounded and out- 

numbered, were forced to relinquish their spoil, and to yield 
a select band of their tall and robust youth to serve in the 
imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and honorable 
retreat ; and the condition was readily granted by the Roman 
general, who meditated an act of perfidy,"* imprudent as it 
was inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive and in arms to 
revenge the fate of his countrymen. The premature eager- 
ness of the infantry, who were secretly posted in a deep val- 
ley, betrayed the ambuscade; and they would perhaps have 
fallen the victims of their own treachery, if a large body of 
cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not hast- 
ily advanced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm 
the undaunted valor of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners 
were saved from the edge of the sword to shed their blood in 
the amphitheatre ; and the orator Symmachus complains that 
twenty-nine of those desperate savages, by strangling them- 
selves with their own hands, had disappointed the amusement 
of the public. Yet the polite and philosophic citizens of Rome 
were impressed with the deepest horror when they were in- 
formed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the tithe of 
their hvmom spoil; and that they ascertained by lot the ob- 
jects of the barbarous sacrifice. 1 " 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scan- 
dinavians and Spaniards, which flattered tire pride and amused 


** Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers ; and 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 32) more dearly expresses their real guilt : ** virtute atqne agili 
tate terribiles.” 

“ 7 Symmachus (1. iL Epist. 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names of 
Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, Bishop of Clermont, might condemn (L viiL 
Epist. 6), with less inconsistency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons. 


exposed; but this loose mode of philological and historical interpretation, which 
was adopted to save the credit of the popular traditions, has been condemned by 
the best modem critics. Lappenberg, Hist, of England, translated by Thorpe, 
yoL i. p. 46 ; Kemble, The Saxons in England, vd i. p. 13 ; Palgrave, Kise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, voL i. p. 384. 
i * i - at .!*< *'5.8 in England see Editor’s note, c. xxxviii. note 129. — & 
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the credulity of our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished 
in the light of science and philosophy. 10 ' The pres 
The scote ent age is satisfied with the simple and rational opin* 
and Piets. jg] an( j s 0 f Great Britain and Ireland 

were gradually peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul. 
From the coast of Kent to the extremity of Caithness and Ul- 
ster, the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved in 
the perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, and of man- 
ners ; and the peculiar characters of the British tribes might be 
naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental and local cir- 
cumstances. 1 ” The Roman province was reduced to the state 
of civilized and peaceful servitude ; the rights of savage free- 
dom were contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The 
inhabitants of that northern region were divided as early as 
the reign of Constantine between the two great tribes of the 
Soots and of the Piots , 110 who have since experienced a very 
different fortune. The power, and almost the memory, of the 
Piets have been extinguished by their successful rivals ; and 


308 In the beginning of the last century the learned Camden was obliged to un- 
deimine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the Trojan, who is 
now buried in silent oblivion with Scota , the daughter of Pharaoh, and her nu- 
merous progeny. Yet I am infbimed that some champions of the Milesian colony 
may still be fonnd among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition grasp at any visions of their past or future glory. 

109 Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the German or 
Spanish complexion of some British tnbes But it was their sober, delibeiate 
opinion: “In univeisum tamen sestimanti Gallos vicinum solum occup&sse credi- 
ble est Eorum sacra deprehendas . . . sermo hand multum diversus ” (in Vit 
Agricol. c. xL). Csesar had observed their common leligion (Comment de Bello 
Gallico, vi. 13) , and in his time the emigration fiom the Belgic Ganl was a recent, 
or at least an historical, event (v. 12). Camden, the British Strabo, has modestly 
ascertained our genuine antiquities (Britannia, voL i. Introduction, p. iL-xxxi ). 

3X0 In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have chosen for 
my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders whom their biith and educa- 
tion had peculiarly qualified foi that office. See Critical Dissertations on the On- 
gin, Antiquities, etc., of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpherson, London, 1768, 
in 4to; and Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ii eland, by James 
Macpherson, Esq , London, 17 7B, in 4to, Sd edit Dr. Macpherson was a min- 
ister in the Isle of Skye; and it is a circumstance lionoiable for the present age 
that a work replete with erudition and criticism should have been composed in the 
most remote of the Hebrides. 
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the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
union, the honors of the English name. The hand of Nature 
had contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots 
and Piets. The former were the men of the hills, and the lat- 
ter those of the plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may 
be considered as a level and fertile country, which, even in a 
rude state of tillage, was capable of producing a considerable 
quantity of com ; and the epithet of cruitaiich, or wheat-eat- 
ers, expressed the contempt or envy of the carnivorous high- 
lander.* The cultivation of the earth might introduce a more 
accurate separation of property, and the habits of a sedentary 
life ; but the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling pas- 
sion of the Piets ; and their warriors, who stripped themselves 
for a day of battle, were distinguished in the eyes of the Ro- 
mans by the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies 
with gaudy colors and fantastic figures. The western part of 
Caledonia irregularly rises into wild and barren hills which 
scarcely repay the toil of the husbandman, and are most prof- 
itably used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders were 
condemned to the occupations of shepherds and hunters ; and 
as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, they 
acquired the expressive name of Soots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wanderers or va- 
grants. The inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek 
a fresh supply of food in the waters. The deep lakes and 
bays which intersect their country are plentifully stored with 
fish ; and they gradually ventured to cast their nets in the 
waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profuse- 
ly scattered along the western coast of Scotland, tempted their 
curiosity and improved their skill ; and they acquired by slow 


*■ Mr. Garnett observes, “The idea that they were called Cndthneach by the 
Gael because they were eaters of wheat appears to have no sufficient foundation. 
Both Lhnyd and O’Brien concnr in regarding the word as equivalent to Crith- 
neach — variegated, from their custom of staining their bodies. Cruithneach may 
be regularly derived from crutK figure or shape ; and in this case both terms, as 
well as the present name of the Bretons — Brezotme k, from JBrez (W elsh brith\ va- 
riegated — would be synonymous with the Latin PictL ” — Transactions of the Phil- 
ological Society, voL i. p. 123. — S. 
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degrees the art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats in 
a tempestuous sea, and of steering their nocturnal course by 
the light of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of 
Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which 
obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green; 
and has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, 
or Ierne, or Ireland. It is probable that in some remote peri- 
od of antiquity the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony 
of hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of the North who 
had dared to encounter the arms of the legions spread their 
conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. It is certain that, in the declining age of the Roman 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were inhabited 
by the Scots ; and that the kindred tribes, who were often as- 
sociated in military enterprise, were deeply affected by the va- 
rious accidents of their mutual fortunes. They long cherished 
the lively tradition of their common name and origin ; and the 
missionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the light of 
Christianity over North Britain, established the vain opinion 
that their Irish countrymen were the natural as well as spirit- 
ual fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and obscure tradi- 
tion has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who scattered 
some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. 
On this slight foundation a huge superstructure of fable was 
gradually reared by the bards and the monks — two orders of 
men who equally abused the privilege of fiction. The Scot- 
tish nation with mistaken pride adopted their Irish genealogy ; 
and the annals of a long line of imaginary kings have been 
adorned by the fancy of Boethius and the classic elegance of 
Buchanan . 111 


m The Irish descent of the Scots has been revived in the last moments of its 
decay, and strenuously supported by the Rev. Mr, Whitaker (Hist, of Manches- 
ter, vol. i. p 430, 431 ; and Genuine History of the Britons Asseited, etc., p. 154- 
293)* Yet he acknowledges, l. That the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (a.d. 
840) were already settled in Caledonia, and that the Homan authors do not affoid 
any hints of their emigration fiom another country ; 2. That all the acconnts of 
such emigrations which have been asserted or received by Irish bards, Scotch his- 
torians, or English antiquaries (Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, etc.) aie 
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Six years after the death of Constantine, the destructive 
inroads of the Scots and Piets required the presence of Ills 
youngest son, who reigned in the Western empire. Constans 


totally fabulous ; 3. That thiee of tbe Irish tribes which are mentioned by Ptol* 
emy (a.d. 150) weie of Caledonian extraction ; 4. That a younger branch of Cal- 
edonian princes, of the House of Fmgal, acquired and possessed the monarchy of 
Ireland. After these concessions, the remaining difference between Mr. Winta- 
ker and his adversaries is minate and obscuie. The genuine history , which he 
pioduces, of a Feigns, the cousin of Ossion, nho was tian*pkmted (a.d. 320 ) from 
Ii eland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supplement to the Eise poetry and 
the feeble evidence of Rithaid of Cnence^ter, a monk of the fourteenth century. 
The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious antiquaiian has tempted him to for- 
get the nature of a question which he so behemeatly debate* and so absolutely de- 
cides. 4 

4 The origin of the Scots and Piets has been also vehemently debated since the 
time of Gibbon. With respect to the Scots, it is, howevei, now geneiUly admit- 
ted that they were the Gael of the present day, and the same race as the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. Whether Ireland or Scotland was the original seat of the Scoti 
is immaterial ; bat it cannot admit of doubt that in the fourth and following cen- 
turies the Scot! were more numerous in Ireland than in Scotland, and that the 
former island was regarded as their pioper home. Thus Claudian says, “Sco- 
torum cumulos flevit glacialis Ieme ” (de iv. Cons. Hon. 33) ; lc tot&m cum Scotus 
Iernen movit " (de Laud. Stilich. ii. 251); and for several centuries I i eland was 
constantly called “ Scotia,” or the land of the Scots. (For authorities, see Zeaas, 
Die Deutschen and die Nachb&ist&mme, p. 568 seq.) 

With regard to the Piets there is more difficulty : they have been pronounced 
fey different investigators of their history to have been Germans, Scandinavians, 
Welsh, Gael, or something distinct from all four. It may, however, be consid- 
ered almost certain that they were Kelts, and probably nearly allied to the Welsh. 
Bede represents them as distinct from the Britons and the Scots both in nation- 
ality and language ; and we may regard them as those ancient Caledonian trilies 
who Tnftinfaunft^ their independence, and who continued masters of the northern 
parts of Britain rill the Scots crossed over to the island from Ireland. That the 
Piets were Kelts, and akin to the Welsh rather than to the Gael, appeals from the 
names of their kings, of whom a genuine list, from the fifth century downwards, is 
pi ©served in a manuscript of the Colbertine library. The names of these kings 
are not Gaelic, but most of them can be identified as Welsh, though with some 
distinctions, amounting, at all events, to a difference in dialect. Almost the only 
Pictish word given as such by an ancient writer is the well-known Pen val (or, as 
it appears in the oldest MSS. of Bede, Peannfahel ), the name given by the Piets 
to the WalVs End , or eastern termination of the "Vallum of Antoninus. The first 
part of the word is decidedly Welsh, pen (head) being contrary to all Gaelic anal- 
ogy. Again, the name of the Ochd hills in Perthshire is better explained from 
the Welsh t tehel (high) than from the Gael vasal • 

The Piets dwelt in the eastern part of Scotland, on both sides of the Grampian 
hingj from Inverness and Elgin to Dumbarton, or from the Firth of Murray to 
those of Forth and Clyde ; but at a later period, in the southwest of Scotland as 
far as the Piets* Wall, where on the river Nith, in Dumfries-shire, we meet with a 
particular tribe of them, the Nithwara*. See Garnett, Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, voL l. p. 119 seq. ; Lappenberg, Hist, of England, translated by 
Thorpe, voL i. p. 55 seq. — S. 

ni.— 5 
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visited his British dominions ; bat we may form some estimate 
UwiriHTa- of the importance of his achievements by the lan- 
■ba of nut- gauge of panegyric, which celebrates only his tri- 
AJX.M8-8W. -njnpjj over the elements, or, in other words, the 
good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of Bou- 
logne to the harbor of Sandwich. 11 ® The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience from foreign war 
and domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and cor- 
rupt administration of the ennuchs of Constantins ; and the 
transient relief which they might obtain from the virtues of 
Julian was soon lost by the absence and death of their bene- 
factor. The sums of gold and silver which had been painful- 
ly collected, or liberally transmitted, for the payment of the 
troops were intercepted by the avarice of the commanders ; 
discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military service 
were publicly sold ; the distress of the soldiers, who were in- 
juriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, pro- 
voked them to frequent desertion ; the nerves of discipline 
were relaxed, and the highways were infested with robbers. 11 * 
The oppression of the good and the impunity of the wicked 
equally contributed to diffuse through die island a spirit of 
discontent and revolt ; and every ambitious subject, every des- 
perate exile, might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting 
the weak and distracted government of Britain. The hostile 
tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of the 
King of the "World, suspended their domestic feuds ; and the 
barbarians of the land and sea — the Scots, the Piets, and the 
Saxons — spread themselves with rapid and irresistible fury 
from the Wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent. Every 
production of art and nature, every object of convenience or 
luxury, which they were incapable of creating by labor or pro- 
curing by trade, was accumulated in the rich and fruitful prov- 

m Hieme tumentes ac saevientes undas calc&stis Oceani sab remis vestris ; . . . 
insperatam Imperatoris faciem Britannns expavit. — Julias Firmicas Maternus de 
Errore Profan. Relig. p. 464 [p. 59, edit. Lugd. B. 1672], edit. Gronor. ad ealeem 
Hhrac. FeL See TUlemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. i v. p 336). 

m Libanius, Orat. Parent c xxxix p. 264. This curious passage has escaped 
the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
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ince of Britain . 114 A philosopher may deplore the eternal die* 
cord of the human race, but he will confess that the desire of 
spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of con- 
quest. From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantage- 
nets this rapacious spirit continued to instigate the poor and 
hardy Caledonians ; bnt the same people whose generons hu- 
manity seems to inspire the songs of Ossian was disgraced by 
a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace and of the laws of 
war. Their southern neighbors have felt, and perhaps exag- 
gerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and Piets; 11 * and a 
valiant tribe of Caledonia — the Attacotti, 1 ”* the enemies, and 
afterwards the soldiers, of Valentinian — are accused by an eye- 
witness of delighting in the taste of human flesh. When they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked the 
shepherd rather than his flock ; and that they curiously select- 
ed the most delicate and brawny parts both of males and fe- 
males, which they prepared for their horrid repasts. 1 " If in 
the neighborhood of the commercial and literary town of Glas- 
gow a race of cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate 
in the period of the Scottish history the opposite extremes of 


114 The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the lights, etc., of 
the stranger . See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, voL ii. p. 343; and Mr. 
Macpherson’s Introduction, p. 242-286. 

115 Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry IL vol. i p. 
182), and Sir David Dslrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, voL i 
p. 69), a barbarous inroad of the Scots at a time (a.i>. 1137) when law, religion, 
and society must have softened their primitive manners. 

119 Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. — Ammian. xxvii 8. Camden (Introduct. 
p. dii.) has restored their trne name in the text of Jerome. The bands of Atta- 
cotti which Jerome had seen in Gaul were afterwards stationed in Italy and IUyri- 
cum (Notitia, S. viii xxxix. ad.). 

117 “ Com ipse adolescentnlus in Gahi& viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem 
Britannicam humanis vesd camibns ; et com per silvas porcornm greges, et ar- 
mentorum pecudumque reperiant, pastorum nates et feminaram papiUas solere ab- 
sdndere; et has solas dboram delicias arbitrari” Such is the evidence of Je- 
rome (tom. ii. p. 75 [adv. Jovinianum, L ii tom. ii p. 335, edit. Vahars.]), whose 
veracity I find no reason to question. 

* The Attacotti appear to have been akin to the Scoti, with whom they proba- 
bly crossed over from Ireland to Britain. In the Irish annals they appear under 
the name of Aiteaehtuath. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Rom. Geography, 
vol. i p. 320.— S. 
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savage and civilized life. Such, reflections tend to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that 
New Zealand may produce in some future age the Hume of 
she southern hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British Ohannel 
conveyed the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the 
ears of Yalentinian ; and the emperor was soon in- 
mS™™! 7 formed that the two military commanders of the 
a.b.367-8to. proving had been surprised and cut o£E by the bar- 
barians. Severus, count of the domestics, was hastily de- 
spatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the Court of Treves. 
The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate the 
greatness of the evil ; and, after a long and serious consulta- 
tion, the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was in- 
trusted to the abilities of the brave TheodosinB. The exploits 
of that general, the father of a line of emperors, have been 
celebrated with peculiar complacency by the writers of the 
age ; but his real merit deserved their applause, and his nom- 
ination was received by the army and province as a sure pres- 
age of approaching victory. He seized the favorable moment 
of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and veteran 
bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Vic- 
tors. In his march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius de- 
feated several parties of the barbarians, released a multitude 
of captives ; and, after distributing to his soldiers a small por- 
tion of the spoil, established the fame of disinterested justice 
by the restitution of the remainder to the rightful proprie- 
tors. The citizens of London, who had almost despaired of 
their safety, threw open their gates ; and as soon as Theodo- 
sius had obtained from the Court of Treves the important aid 
of a military lieutenant and a civil governor, he executed with 
wisdom and vigor the laborious task of the deliverance of Brit- 
ain. The vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard, an 
edict of amnesty dispelled the public apprehensions, and his 
cheerful example alleviated the rigor of martial discipline. 
The scattered and desultory warfare of the barbarians, who in- 
fested the land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal 
victory; but the prudent spirit and consummate art of the 



BY THEODOSIOS. 


Roman general were displayed in the operations of two cam- 
. „ jgg ^ paigns, which successively rescued every part of the 
m province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious 

enemy. The splendor of the cities and the security of the 
fortifications were diligently restored by the paternal care of 
Theodosius, who with a strong hand confined the trembling 
Caledonians to the northern angle of the island, and perpet- 
uated, by the name and settlement of the new province of 
Valentia, the glories of the reign of Valentinian.”’ The voice 
of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree 
of truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with 
the blood of the Piets ; that the oars of Theodosius dashed the 
waves of the Hyperborean Ocean ; and that the distant Ork- 
neys were the scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pi- 
rates. 11 ’ He left the province with a fair as well as splendid 
reputation ; and was immediately promoted to the rank of mas- 
ter-general of the cavalry by a prince who conld applaud with- 
out envy the merit of his servants. In the important station 
of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and 
defeated the armies of the Alemanni before he was chosen to 
suppress the revolt of Africa. 

TTT. The prince who refuses to be the judge instructs his 
people to consider him as the accomplice of his ministers. 
m Araioi _ The military command of Africa had been long ex- 
Trramn yor ercised by Count Romanus, and Mb abilities were 
a.d. 366, etc. ina dequate to his station j but as sordid interest 


Ammianus has concisely represented (xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, xxviii. 8) the 
whole series of the British war. 

» Honescit ratibus . . impervia Thole. 

Die . . . nec fe.ls»o nomine Pictos 
Edommt. t* cotumque vago mucrone secutns 
Fregit Ilypei boieas remib andacibns undas. ^ 

Claudian, m iii. Cons Honorii, ver. 53, etc. 

Madnenmt Saxon e fiiso 

Oi cades . iucaluit Pictornm sanguine Thule. 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ieme. 

In iv. Cons. Honorii, ver. 31, etc. 

gee likewise Pacatns (in Pnnegyr. Vet xii. 5). But it is not easy to appreciate 
the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the British victories of 
Bol.nnc (Statins, Silv.v. 2) with his real character (Tacit in Vit. Agricol. c. 16). 
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was file sole motive of his conduct, he acted on most occasions 
as if he had been the enemy of the province and the Mend of 
the barbarians of the desert. The three flourishing cities of 
Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, 
had long constituted a federal union, 1 ” were obliged, for the 
first time, to shut their gates against a hostile invasion. Sev- 
eral of their most honorable citizens were surprised and mas- 
sacred ; the villages and even the suburbs were pillaged ; and 
the vines and fruit-trees of that rich territory were extirpated 
by the malicious savages of Gsetulia. The unhappy provin- 
cials implored the protection of Romanus; but they soon 
found that their military governor was not less cruel and ra- 
pacious than the barbarians. As they were incapable of fur- 
nishing the four thousand camels and the exorbitant present 
which he required before he would march to the assistance of 
Tripoli, his demand was equivalent to a refusal; and he might 
justly be accused as the author of the public calamity. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated two depu- 
ties to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary offering of 
a gold victory, and to accompany this tribute of duty, rather 
than of gratitude, with their humble complaint that they were 
ruined by the enemy and betrayed by their governor. If the 
severity of Yalentinian had been rightly directed, it would 
have fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But the count, 
long exercised in the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift 
and trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship of Re- 
migius, master of the offices. The wisdom of the imperial coun- 
cil was deceived by artifice, and their honest indignation was 
cooled by delay. At length, when the repetition of complaint 
had been justified by the repetition of public misfortunes, the 
notary Palladius was sent from the Court of Treves to exam- 
ine the Btate of Africa and the conduct of Romanus. The 
rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed. He was 


m Ammianns frequently mentions their “concilium annuum, legitimum, ” etc. 
Leptis and Sabrata are long since ruined ; but the city of Oea, the native country 
of Apnleins, still flourishes under the provincial denomination of Tripoli, See 
CeUarios (Geograph. Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. p. 81), D'Anville (Geographic An* 
cienne, to m. iii p. 71, 72), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. it p. 562). 
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tempted to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure 
which he brought with him for the payment of the troops, 
and, from the moment that he was conscious of his own guilt, 
he could no longer refuse to attest the innocence and merit of 
the count. The charge of the Tripolitans was declared to be 
false and frivolous, and Palladius himself was sent back from 
Treves to Africa with a special commission to discover and 
prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the 
representatives of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed 
with so much dexterity and success that he compelled the cit- 
izens of Leptis, who had sustained a recent siege of eight days, 
to contradict the truth of their own decrees and to censure the 
behavior of their own deputies. A bloody sentence was pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, by the rash and headstrong eru 
elty of Yalentinian. The President of Tripoli, who had pre- 
sumed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly exe- 
cuted at Utica; four distinguished citizens were put to death 
as the accomplices of the imag inary fraud; and the tongues 
of two others were cut out by the express order of the emper- 
or. Romanos, elated by impunity and irritated by resistance, 
was still continued in the military command, till the Africans 
were provoked, by his avarice, to join the rebellious standard 
of Firmus, the Moor. UI 

His father, Nabal, was one of the richest and most powerful 
of the Moorish princes who acknowledged the supremacy of 
Revolt of sir- ®° me * But h® 1®^ either by his wives or con- 
mag .^ cubines, a very numerous posterity, the wealthy in- 
’**’ heritanee was eagerly disputed, and Zamma, one of 

his sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother Firmus. 
The implacable zeal with which Romanes prosecuted the legal 
revenge of this murder could be ascribed only to a motive of 
avarice or personal hatred; but on this occasion his claims 
were just, his influence was weighty, and Firmus clearly un- 
derstood that he must either present his neck to the execu- 
tioner or appeal from the sentence of the imperial consistory 


■* Ammian. xxviii. 6. Tfflemotit (Hist des Emperears, tom. v. p. 26, 676) has 
discussed th* chronological difficulties of the history of Count Rom an ns. 
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to his .sword and to the people. 1 ” He was received as the de- 
liverer of his country ; and, as soon as it appeared that Ro- 
manns was formidable only to a submissive province, the ty- 
rant of Africa became the object of universal contempt. The 
ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and burned by the li- 
centious barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the dan- 
ger of resistance. The power of Firmus was established — at 
least, in the provinces of Mauritania and Humidia — and it 
seemed to be his only doubt whether he should assume the 
diadem of a Moorish king or the purple of a Roman emperor. 
But the imprudent and unhappy Africans soon discovered 
that in this rash insurrection they had not sufficiently consult- 
ed their own strength or the abilities of their leader. Before 
he could procure any certain intelligence that the Emperor of 
the West had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet of 
transports was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was 
TheoaomM suddenly informed that the great Theodosius, with 
recovers Af- a gma ji band of veterans, had landed near Igilgilis, 
A.D.S 78 . or Qig er i, on the African coast, and the timid usurp- 
er sank under the ascendant of virtue and military genius. 
Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair of 
victory immediately reduced him to the use of those arts 
which, in the same country and in a similar situation, had for- 
merly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted 
to deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Ro- 
man general, to seduce the fidelity of his troops, and to pro- 
tract the duration of the war by successively engaging the in- 
dependent tribes of Africa to espouse his quarrel or to protect 
Mb flight. Theodosius imitated the example and obtained 
the success of his predecessor Metellus. When Firmus, in the 
character of a suppliant, accused his own rashness and humbly 

“■ The chionology of Ammianns is loose and obscure; and Orosius (1. vii. c. S3, 
p 551, edit. Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus afcei the deaths of 
Valendnian and Valens.* Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 691) endeavors 
to pick his way. The patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in 
the most slippery paths. 

a On the contiaxy, Orosius says that Theodosius was sent against Firmus by 
Vjlemiuian. — S. 
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solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Vat 
entinian received and dismissed him with a friendly embrace ; 
but he diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance, nor could he be persuaded, by the as- 
surances of peace, to suspend for an instant the operations of 
an active war. A dark conspiracy was detected by the pene- 
tration of Theodosius, and he satisfied without much reluc- 
tance the public indignation which he had secretly excited. 
Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, 
according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a military exe- 
cution ; many more, by the amputation of both their h a n ds, 
continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror. The 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and the fear 
of the Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful admirar 
tion. Amidst the boundless plains of Gaetulia and the innu- 
merable valleys of Mount Atlas, it was impossible to prevent 
the escape of Firmus ; and if the usurper could have tired the 
patience of his antagonist, he would have secured his person 
in the depth of some remote solitude and expected the hopes 
of a future revolution. He was subdued by the perseverance 
of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible determination 
that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant, and 
that every nation of Africa which presumed to support his 
cause should he involved in his ruin. At the head of a small 
body of troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand five 
hundred men, the Roman general advanced with a steady pru- 
dence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart of a coun- 
try where he was sometimes attacked by armies of twenty 
thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed the 
irregular barbarians ; they were disconcerted by his seasonable 
and orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the un- 
[known resources of the military art ; and they felt and con- 
fessed the just superiority which was assumed by the leader 
of a civilized nation. When Theodosius entered the extensive 
dominions of Igmazen, King of the Isaflenses, the haughty 
savage required, in words of defiance, his name and the object 
of his expedition. “ I am,” replied the stern and disdainful 
count — “ I am the general of Yalentinian, the lord of the world. 
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who has sent me hither to pursue and pnnish a desperate roly 
ber. Deliver him instantly into my hands, and be assured that 
if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sover- 
eign, thou and the people over whom thou reignest shall be 
utterly extirpated.”* As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that 
his enemy had strength and resolution to execute the fatal 
menace, he consented to purchase a necessary peace by the 
sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. The guards that were placed 
to secure the person of Firmus deprived him of the hopes of 
escape ; and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had extinguished 
the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph of the 
Homans by strangling himself in the night. His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, 
was carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, leading 
jl.v 874. hack his victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by 
* the warmest acclamations of joy and loyalty. 1 " 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Eomanus ; it was re- 
stored by the virtues of Theodosius ; and our curiosity may 
He is erecut- be usefully directed to the inquiry of the respective 
thage Car " treatment which the two generals received from the 
a.b.s 7 «. imperial court. The authority of Count Bomanus 
had been suspended by the master-general of the cavalry, and 
he was committed to safe and honorable custody till the end 
of the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence, and the public expected, with some impatience, the 
decree of severe justice. But the partial and powerful favor 
of Mellobaudes encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, 
to obtain repeated delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd 
of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct 
by the additional guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same 
time, the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion 
that his name and services were superior to the rank of a sub- 


198 Ammian. xxix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto pages) is 
broken and corrupted ; and the narrative is perplexed by the want of chronologi- 
cal and geographical landmarks. 


The war was longer protracted than this sentence wonld lend us to suppose ; 
it was not till defeated more than once that Igmazen yielded. A mm. xxix. 5. — M. 
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ject, was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian 
no longer reigned ; and the death of Theodosius as well as the 
impunity of Romanus may justly be imputed to the arts of 
the ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the in- 
experienced youth of his sons. 1 ” 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fort- 
unately bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosins, we 
state of at- should have traced with eager curiosity the distinct 
**“• and domestic footsteps of his march. But the tedi- 

ous enumeration of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of 
Africa may be reduced to the general remark — that they were 
all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they inhabited the 
back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian provinces 
— the country, as they have since been termed by the Arabs, 
of dates and of locusts; 1 " and that, as the Roman power de- 
clined in Africa, the boundary of civilized manners and culti- 
vated land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost lim- 
its of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the South 
extends above a thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. 
The ancients, who had a very faint and imperfect knowledge 
of the great peninsula of Africa, were sometimes tempted to 
believe that the torrid zone must ever remain destitute of in- 
habitants; 11 * and they sometimes amused their fancy by fill- 
ing the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters, 1 " 
with horned and cloven -footed satyrs, 1 " with fabulous cen- 


“* Ammian. xxriiL i. Orosius, L vii. c. 33, p. 551, 552. Jerome, in Chron. 
p. 187. 

m Leo Africanus (m the Viaggi di Bamusio, tom. i. fol. 78-83) has traced a 
curious picture of the people and the country, which aie more minutely described 
in the Afriqne de Marmol, tom. hi. p. 1-54. 

m This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improvements of an- 
cient geography, from forty-five to twenty-foui , or even sixteen, degrees of lati- 
tude. See a learned and judidons note of Dr. Bobertson, Hist, of America, voL 
i. p. 426. 

*** Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines et xnagls semiferi . . . Blemmyes, Sa- 
tyri, etc. — •Pomponins Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voss, in 8vo. Plinv philosophically 
explains (vi. 85) the irregularities of nature, which he had crtdulously admitted 
(v. 8). 

m If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great humr»u ape (Buffon, Hi^t Nat. 
tom, xiv. p. 43, etc.), one of that spedes might actually be shown alive at Alex- 
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taurs, 1 ” and 'with, human pygmies who waged a bold and doubt- 
fnl warfare against the cranes. 1 " Carthage wonld have trem- 
bled at the strange intelligence that the countries on either side 
of the equator were filled with innumerable nations who dif- 
fered only in their color from the ordinary appearance of the 
human species ; and the subjects of the Roman empire might 
have anxiously expected that the swarms of barbarians which' 
issued from the North would soon be encountered from the 
South by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce and equally 
formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been 
dispelled by a more intimate acquaintance with the character 
of their African enemies. The inaction of the negroes does 
not seem to be the effect either of their virtue or of their pu- 
sillanimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, their pas- 
sions and appetites, and the adjacent tribes are engaged in fre- 
quent acts of hostility . 1 * 1 But their rude ignorance has never 
invented any effectual weapons of defence or of destruction ; 
they appear incapable of forming any extensive plans of gov- 
ernment or conquest ; and the obvious inferiority of their men- 
tal faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations of 
the temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually em- 
barked from the coast of Guinea never to return to their na- 

andria in the leign of Constantine. Yet some difficulty will still remain about 
the conversation which St. Anthony held with one of these pious savages in the 
deseit of Thebais (Jerome, in Yit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238). 

m St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters, whose existence was serious- 
ly asserted by the Empeior Claudius. The public laughed; but his Prsefect of 
Egypt had the address to send an artful pieparation, the embalmed coipse of a 
Hippocentaur , which was preserved almost a century afterwai ds in the imperial 
palace. See Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious observations of Ezlret 
(Mdmoires de l’Acad. tom. vii. p. 821, etc.). 

“° The fable of the pygmies is as old as Homer (Iliad, iii. 6). The pygmies of 
India and Ethiopia were ( trispithami ) twenty-seven inches high Every spring 
their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched in battle an ay to destroy the 
cranes’ eggs, “aliter " (says Pliny) “futuris gregibns non resisti.” Their houses 
were built of mud, feathers, and egg-shells. See Pliny (vi. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo 
(1. ii. p. 121 [p. 70, edit. Casaub.]). 

m The third and fouith volumes of the valuable Histoiie des Voyages describe 
the present state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have been polished 
by European commerce, and those of the inland conntry have been impioved by 
Moorish colonies. 
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tive country ; but they are embarked in chains. 1 ” And this 
constant emigration, which in the space of two centuries might 
have furnished armies to overran the globe, accuses the guilt 
of Europe and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of Jovian 
had been faithfully executed on the side of the Bomans ; and, 
iv. tb» as they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty 
Babt - and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary 
The Persian kingdoms were exposed, without protection, to the 
a d. 365 - 378 . arms of the Persian monarch. 1 ” Sapor entered the 
Armenian territories at the head of a formidable host of cui- 
rassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; but it was the in- 
variable practice of Sapor to mix war and negotiation, and to 
consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful instru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent and 
moderate conduct of the King of Armenia ; and the unsus- 
picious Tiranns was persuaded, by the repeated assurances of 
insidious friendship, to deliver his person into the hands of a 
faithless and crnel enemy. In the midst of a splendid enter- 
tainment, he was bound in chains of silver, as an honor due 
to the blood of the Arsacides; and, after a short confinement 
in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from 
the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of 
an assassin . 11 The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the 


“ Histoire Philosophique ei Politique, etc., tom. iv. p. 192. 

”* The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvii. 12). Hoses of 
Chorene (L iii. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 84, p. 269) and Procopins (De Bett. Persico, 
1. i. c. 6, p. 17, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p. 29, edit Bonn]) have been consulted, but 
those historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same events, and intro- 
dace strange stories, most be used with diffidence and caution-* 1 

* Accor din g to M. St. Marlin, Sapor, though supported by the two apostate Ar- 
menian princes, Meroojan the Ardzronnian and Vahan the Mamigonian, was gal- 
lantly resisted by Aisaees and his biave though impious wife i Pharandsem. His 
troops were defeated by Vasag, tbe high constable of the kingdom. Bat after 
four years’ courageous defence of his kingdom, Arsaces was abandoned by his no- 
bles and obliged to accept the perfidious hospitality of Sapor. He was blinded 
and imprisoned in the “ Castle of Oblivion f his brave general Vasag was flayed 
alive, his skin was staffed and placed near the king in hi* lonely prison. It was 
not tall many years after (a.d. 371) that he stabbed himself, according to the ro- 
mantic story (St. hi iii. 387, 389), in a paroxysm of excitemrat at Ins restoration 
to royal honors. St. Martin, Additions to Le Beau, m. 283, 296.-— M. _ 

b The statement of Ammianu s is more brief and succinct, but harmonizes nitn. 
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state of a Persian province; the administration was shared 
between a distinguished satrap and a favorite eunuch; and 
Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the martial spirit of 
the Iberians. Sauromaces, who reigned in that country by 
the permission of the emperors, was expelled by a superior 
force, and, as an insult on the majesty of Borne, the king of 
kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal As - 
pacnras. The city of Artogerassa 1 " was the only place of Ar- 
menia which presumed to resist the effort of his arms. The 
treasure deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice 
of Sapor ; but the danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of 
the Armenian king, excited the public compassion and ani- 
mated the desperate valor of her subjects and soldiers.* The 
Persians were surprised and repulsed under the walls of Ar- 
togerassa by a bold and well-concerted sally of the besieged. 
But the forces of Sapor were continually renewed and in- 
creased ; the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted ; 
the strength of tie walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud 
conqueror, after wasting the rebellions city with fire and sword, 
aj> see away captive an unfortunate queen, who, in a 

more auspicious hour, had been the destined bride 
of the son of Constantine. 1 " Yet if Sapor already triumph- 
ed in the easy conquest of two dependent kingdoms, he soon 
felt that a country is unsubdued as long as the minds of 


184 Perhaps Aitagera, or Ardis, under whose walls Cains, the grandson of Au- 
gustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, near one of the 
sources of the Tigris. See D’Anville, Gdogiaphie Ancienne, tom. n. p, 106. 

m TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p 701) proves from chionology that 
Olympias must have been the mother of Para. b 


the more complicated history developed by M. St. Martin from the Armenian 
writers, and from Piocopius, who wrote, as he states, from Armenian authorities. 
— M. 

* Pharandsem, not Olympias, refusing the orders of her captive husband to Bur- 
render herself to Sapor, threw herself into Artogerassa. St. Maitin, lii. 296, 302. 
She defended hei self for fourteen months, till famine and disease had left few sur- 
vivors out of 11,000 soldiers and 6000 women who had taken refuge in the for- 
tress. She then threw open the gates with her own hand. M. St. Martin adds, 
what even the horrors of Oriental warfare will scarcely permit us to credit, that 
she was exposed by Sapm on a public scaffold to the brutal lusts of his soldiery, 
and afterwards impaled, lii. 373, etc. — M. 

b An error, according to St. M. 273. — M. 
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the people are actuated by a hostile and contumacious spirit. 
The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first 
opportunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, 
and of signalizing their immortal hatred to the Persian name. 
Since the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nar 
tions considered the Christians as the favorites, and the Magi- 
ans as the adversaries, of the Supreme Being. The influence 
of the clergy over a superstitious people was uniformly exert- 
ed in the cause of Borne ; and as long as the successors of Con- 
stantine disputed with those of Artaxerxes the sovereignty of 
the intermediate provinces, the religious connection always 
threw a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. A 
numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the son of Ti- 
ranns, as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the 
throne was deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the 
country was equally divided between the rival princes ; and 
Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare that his regard for his children, who were 
detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only consideration 
which prevented him from openly renouncing the alliance of 
Persia. The Emperor Yalens, who respected the obligations 
of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving the East 
in a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious meas- 
ures, to support the Boman party in the kingdoms of Iberia 
and Armenia. Twelve legions established the authority of 
Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus. The Euphrates was 
protected by the valor of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair, Bing of the 
Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. But 
they were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty; and 
such was the implicit obedience of the Boman general that 
they retreated, with exemplary patience, under a shower of 
Persian arrows till they had clearly acquired a just title to an 
honorable and legitimate victory. Yet these appearances of 
war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious negotiation. 
The contending parties supported their claims by mutual re- 
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proaches of perfidy and ambition; and it shonld seem that 
the original treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, since 
they were reduced to the necessity of making their inconclu- 
sive appeal to the partial testimony of the generals of the 
two nations who had assisted at the negotiations. 13 * The in- 
vasion of the Goths and Huns, which soon afterwards shook 
the foundations of the Roman empire, exposed the provinces 
of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and 
perhaps the infirmities, of the monarch suggested new maxims 
jld m tranquillity and moderation. His death, which 

happened in the full maturity of a reign of seventy 
years, changed in a moment the court and councils of Persia, 
and their attention was most probably engaged by domestic 
troubles and the distant efforts of a Carmanian war . 137 The 
The twaty remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in the en- 
joyment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and 
Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though tacit 
consent of both empires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. 
In the first years of the reign of Theodosius, a Persian em- 
bassy arrived at Constantinople to excuse the unjustifiable 
measures of the former reign, and to offer, as the tribute of 
friendship, or even of respect, a splendid present of gems, of 
silk, and of Indian elephants . 138 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the 

Adventures re ^S n the adventures of Para form one of 

of Para, Kmg the most striking and singular objects. The noble 

of Armenia. , _ . . __ , 

youth, by the persuasion of his mother Olympias, 


m Ammianns (xxvii. 12, xxix. 1, xxx. 1, 2) has described the events, without 
the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist Aimen L iii. c. 28, p. 
261 ; c. 81, p. 266 , c. 85, p. 271) affords some additional facts ; but it is extremely 
difficult to separate truth fiom fable. 

irr Artaxerxes was the successor and brother (the cousin-german ) of the great 
Sapor, and the guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, 1. iv. [c. 26] p. 186, edit. 
Louvre [p. 268, edit. Bonn]). See the Universal History, vol xL p. 86, 161. The 
authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassanian dynasty with erudition 
and diligence ; but it is a preposteious arrangement to divide the Roman and On- 
ental accounts into two distinct histoiies 

m Facatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii 22 ; and Orosius, L viL c. 34. “Ictumque turn 
foedns est, quo aniversus (Mens usque ad nunc (a.p. 416) tranqmllissune fruitur." 
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had escaped through the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa 
and implored the protection of the Emperor of the East. By 
his timid councils, Para was alternately supported, and re- 
called, and restored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Arme- 
nians were sometimes raised by the presence of their natnral 
sovereign,® and the ministers of Yalens were satisfied that they 
preserved the integrity of the public faith, if their vassal was 
not suffered to assume the diadem and title of king. But 
they soon repented of their own rashness. They were con- 
founded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian mon- 
arch. They found reason to distrust the cruel and incon- 
stant temper of Para himself, who sacrificed to the slightest 
suspicions the lives of his most faithful servants, and held a 
secret and disgraceful correspondence with the assassin of his 
father and the enemy of his country. Under the specious 
pretence of consulting with the emperor on the subject of 
their common interest, Para was persuaded to descend from 
the mountains of Armenia, where his party was in arms, and 
to trust his independence and safety to the discretion of a per- 
fidious court. The Bang of Armenia, for such he appeared in 
his own eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due 
honors by the governors of the provinces through which lie 
passed ; but when he arrived at Tarsus, in Cilicia, his progress 
was stopped under various pretences, his motions were watched 
with respectful vigilance, and he gradually, discovered that he 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed 
his indignation, dissembled his fears, and, after secretly pre- 
paring his escape, mounted on horseback with three hundred 
of his faithful followers. The officer stationed at the door 
of his apartment immediately communicated his flight to the 
Consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
endeavored, without success, to dissuade him from prosecut- 
ing his rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to 
pursue the royal fugitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could 
not be veTy alarming to a body of light -cavalry; and upon 


* On the reconqnest of Armenia by Para, or rather by Mouschegh, the Mam* 
genian, see St. M. in. 375, 383.— M. 

m .— 6 
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the first cloud of arrows that was discharged into the air, they 
retreated with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After an 
incessant march of two days and two nights, Para and his Ar- 
menians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; hut the passage 
of the river, which they were obliged to swim,* was attended 
with some delay and. some loss. The country was alarmed, 
and the two roads, which were only separated by an interval 
of three miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on 
horseback, under the command of a count and a tribune. Para 
must have yielded to superior force, if the accidental arrival 
of a friendly traveller had not revealed the danger and the 
mama of escape. A dark and almost impervious path securely 
conveyed the Armenian troop through the thicket; and Para 
had left b ehin d him the count and the tribune, while they 
patiently expected his approach along the public highways. 
They returned to the imperial court to excuse their want of 
diligence or success ; and seriously alleged that the King of 
Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed him- 
self and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a 
borrowed shape. 1 * After his return to his native kingdom, 
Para still continued to profess himself the friend and ally of 
the Romans; but the Homans had injured him too deeply 
ever to forgive, and the secret sentence of his death was signed 
in the council of Yalens. The execution of the 
bloody deed was committed to the subtle prudence 
of Count Trajan, and he had the merit of insinuating himself 
into the confidence of the credulous prince, that he might find 
an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para was in- 
vited to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared with all 
the pomp and sensuality of the East ; the hall resounded with 
cheerful music; and the company was already heated with 
wine, when the count retired for an instant, drew his sword, 
and gave the signal of the murder. A robust and desperate bar- 
barian instan tly rushed on the E!ing of Armenia, and, though 


• On planks floated bj bladders. — M. 

* It is curious enough that the Armenian historian, Faustus of Byzantium, rep- 
Meats Par a as a magician. His impious mother Pharandsem had devoted him 
to the demons on his birth. St. Mai tin, iv 23. — M. 
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he bravely defended his life with the firet weapon that chance 
a.». 3 T 4 . offered to his hand, the table of the imperial general 
was stained with the royal blood of a guest and 
an ally. Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the Ro- 
man administration that, to attain a doubtfnl object of politi- 
cal interest, the laws of nations and the sacred rightB of hos- 
pitality were inhumanly violated in the face of the world.*" 
Y. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans 
secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their domin- 
v ions. The victories of the great Her manri c,*" King 

Ttjjnmm. of the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race 
Ba2*2n!& of Amali, have been compared, by the enthu- 

siasm of his countrymen, to the exploits of Alex- 
ander: with this singular and almost incredible difference, 
that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 
supported by the vigor of youth, was displayed with glory and 
success in the extreme period of human life, between the age 
of fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The indepen- 
dent tribes were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
King of the Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation. 
The chiefs of the Yisigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal 
title, and assumed the more humble appellation of Judges; 
and, among those judges, Athanaric, Fritigem, and Alavivus 


m See in Ammiftnus (xxx. 1) the Adventures of Para. Moses of Chorme calls 
him Tiridates, and tells a long and not improbable story of bis son Goehrs, who 
afterwards made himself popular in Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the 
reigning king (L iiL c. 21, etc., p. 253, etc.).* 

140 The concise account of the teign and conquests of Hermanric seems to he 
one of the valuable fragments which Jomandes (c. 23) borrowed from the Gothic 
histories of Ablavius or Cassiodoros.* 


* This note is a tissue of mistakes. Tiridates and Para are two totally different 
persons. Tiridates was the father of Gnel, first husband ofPharandsem, the moth- 
er of Para. St. Martin, iv. 27. — M. 

b The Gothic form of Hermanric is Afmanareiks, and probably signified great 
or powerful king. His exploits were celebrated in the Gothic legends, which ap- 
pear to have been collected by Gassiodorus, from whom Jomandes, as Gibbon re- 
marks, borrowed his account. Consequently, the narrative given in the text must 
be regarded as legendary rather than historical. It is probable that the extent 
of bis empire has been greatly exaggerated. See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik. 
▼oL ii. p.448; Deutsche Mythologie, p. 88, 208 ; Deutsche Heldensage, p. 2 ; Sch* 
fiu-ik, Slawische Alterthumer, voL i p. 427. — S. 
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were the most illustrious, by their personal merit as well as b v 7 
their vicinity to the Roman provinces. These domestic col 
quests, which increased the military power of Hermanric, en- 
larged his ambitious designs. He invaded the adjacent coun- 
tries of the North, and twelve considerable nations, whose 
names and limits cannot be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms . 1 * 1 The Heruh,* 
who inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Mseotis, were 
renowned for their strength and agility ; and the assistance ot 
their light-infantry was eagerly solicited and highly esteemed 
in all the wars of the barbarians. But the active spirit of the 
Heruli was subdued by the slow and steady perseverance of the 
Goths; and, after a bloody action in which the king was slain, 
the remains of that warlike tribe became a useful accession to 
the camp of Hermanric. He then marched against the Y enedi, b 
unskilled in the use of arms, and formidable only by their 
numbers, which filled the wide extent of the plains of modem 
Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not inferior in num- 
bers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advantages of 
exercise and discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, 
the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the con- 
fines of the JEstii, 1 " an ancient people, whose name is still 
preserved in the province of Esthonia. Those distant inhabi- 
tants of the Baltic coast were supported by the labors of agri- 

141 M. de Boat (Hist, des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vi. p. 311-329) investigates, 
with moie industry than success, the nations subdued by the aims of Hermanric. 
He denies the existence of the Vasinohroncm, on account of the immoderate length 
of their name Yet the Fi ench envoy to Rati&bon, or Dresden, must have trav- 
ersed the country of the MecUomatrici. 

141 The edition of Grotms (Jornandes, p. 642) exhibits the name ofJEstri* But 
reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the whose manneis and situ- 
ation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Germania, c. 45) c 

* On the origin and migiations of the Heiuli, see Editor’s note, ch. xxxix. note 
37.— S. 

b The Yenedi were undoubtedly Slavonians, as both their name and then local- 
ity pi ova. The Germans have always called all Slavonians Wends, or Vends — S. 

c Tacitus speaks of “JEstioium gentes.” which leads us to expect that it is a 
collective name ; and this is probably the case. It appears to mean the men of 
the JSa&t, and to have been a name gi\ en by the Geimans to their Eastern neign« 
bois tl.e inhabitants of the present coasts of Piussia, Courland, and Esthonia. 
Latham, I he Germania of Tacitus, p. 166 seq. — S. 
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culture, enriched by the trade of amber, and consecrated by 
the peculiar -worship of the Mother of the Gods. But the 
scarcity of iron obliged the JEstian warriors to content them- 
selves with wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that wealthy 
country is ascribed to the prudence rather than to the arms 
of Ilemianric. His dominions, which extended from the Dan- 
ube to the Baltic, included the native seats and the recent ac- 
quisitions of the Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part 
of Germany and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, 
and sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned 
over a part of the globe incapable of perpetuating and adorn- 
ing the glory of its heroes. The name of Hermanric is almost 
buried in oblivion ; his exploits are imperfectly known ; and 
the Homans themselves appeared unconscious of the progress 
of an aspiring power which threatened the liberty of the North 
and the peaee of the empire. 14 * 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the 
imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and liberality 
The can™ they had received so many signal proofs. They 
Gothic war. respected the public peace, and if a hostile band 
a.» saa. sometimes presumed to pass the Homan limit, their 
irregular conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable 
spirit of the barbarian youth. Their contempt for two new 
and obsenre princes who had been raised to the throne by a 
popular election inspired the Goths with bolder hopes; and, 
while they agitated some design of marching their confederate 
force under the national standard, 144 they were easily tempted 
to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment by their 
dangerous aid the civil discord of the Homans. The public 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; 
but the design was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the 
Visigoths that the army which passed the Danube amounted 


14 * Ammianus (xxxi. 3) observes, in general terras, “Ermenrichi . - . belli- 
cosissimi Regis, et per mnlta vaiiaque fortitei facto, vicinis gentibus folxnidflti, ,, 
etc. 

144 Yalens . . . docetnr relationibus Dacum, gentem Grothorura, e& tempestate 
jntactam ideoque ssevissimam, conspirantem in unum, ad pervadenda parari c offi n 
mitia Thraciaram. — Amman, xxvi. 6. 
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to the number of thirty thousand men. 1 " They marched with 
the proud confidence that their invincible valor would decide 
the fate of the Homan empire ; and the provinces of Thrace 
groaned under the weight of the barbarians, who displayed the 
insolence of masters and the licentiousness of enemies. But 
the intemperance which gratified their appetites retarded their 
progress ; and before the Goths could receive any certain in- 
telligence of the defeat and death of Procopius, they perceived 
by the hostile state of the country that the civil and military 
powers were resumed by his successful rival. A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Yalens, or the 
generals of Yalens, resisted their march, prevented their re- 
treat, and intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the 
barbarians was tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indig- 
nantly threw down their arms at the feet of the conqueror, 
who offered them food and chains: the numerous captives 
were distributed in all the cities of the East ; and the provin- 
cials, who were soon familiarized with their savage appearance, 
ventured by degrees to measure their own strength with these 
formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the ob- 
ject of their terror. The long of Scythia (and Hermanrie 
alone could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasper- 
ated by this national calamity. His ambassadors loudly com- 
plained at the court of Yalens of the infraction of the ancient 
and solemn alliance which had so long subsisted between the 
Homans and the Goths. They alleged that they had fulfilled 
the duty of allies by assisting the kinsman and successor of 
the Emperor Julian ; they required the immediate restitution 
of the noble captives ; and they urged a very singular claim, 
that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in hostile ar- 
ray, were entitled to the sacred character and privileges of am- 
bassadors. The decent but peremptory refusal of these ex- 
travagant demands was signified to the barbarians by Yictor, 
master-general of the cavalry, who expressed with force and 


M. de Boat (Hist des Peuples de lTEurope, tom. vi p. 332) has curiously as- 
certained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of Ammianus and the 
10,000 of Zosimus were only the first divisions of the Gothic army* 
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dignity the just complaints of the Emperor of the East. 14 * The 
negotiation was interrupted, and the manly exhortations of 
Yalentinian encouraged his timid brother to vindicate the in- 
sulted majesty of the empire . 147 

The splendor and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrat- 
ed by a contemporary historian; 14 * but the events scarcely de- 
Hostilities serve the attention of posterity, except as the pre- 
iSier.ass, lhninaiy steps of the approaching decline and fall 
of the empire. Instead of leading the nations of 
Germany and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to 
the gates of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths 
resigned to the brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a de- 
fensive war against an enemy who wielded with a feeble hand 
the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of boats was estab- 
lished upon the Danube, the presence of Yalens animated his 
troops, and his ignorance of the art of war was compensated 
by personal bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of 
Yictor and Arintheus, his masters-general of the cavalry and 
infantry. The operations of the campaign were conducted 
by their skill and experience ; but they found it impossible to 
drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in the mountains, 
and the devastation of the plains obliged the Romans them- 
selves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced 
a tacit suspension of arms, and confined the Emperor Yalens, 
during the whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp 
of Marcianopolis. The third year of the war was more favor- 


148 The march and subsequent negotiation are described in the Fragments of 
JBunapius (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvre [p. 47, edit. Bonn]). The pro- 
vincials, who afterwards became familiar with the barbarians, fonnd that their 
strength was more apparent than real. They were tall of stature, hut their legs 
were clumsy and their shoulders were narrow. 

147 “ Yalens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cnjus regebatur ai bitrio, arma 
concussit in Gothos rations jnst& permotus. ” Ammianus (xxviL 4) then proceeds 
to describe, not the country of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province 
of Thrace, which was not affected by the war. 

148 Eunapins, in Excerpt. Legati p. 18, 19 Q>- 47, 48, edit. Bonn]. The Greek 
sophist most have considered as one and the same war the whole series of Gothic 
history till the victories and peace of Theodosius. 
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able to the Homans and more pernicious to the Goths. The 
interruption of trade deprived the barbarians of the objects of 
luxury, which they already confounded with the necessaries of 
life; and the desolation of a very extensive tract of country 
threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanaric was 
provoked or compelled to risk a battle, which he lost, in the 
plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel 
precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised a large 
reward for the head of every Goth that was brought into the 
imperial camp. The submission of the barbarians appeased 
the resentment of Valens and his council ; the emperor listened 
with satisfaction to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance 
of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, for the first 
time, a share in the public deliberations ; and the same gener- 
als, Victor and Arintheus, who had successfully directed the 
conduct of the war, were empowered to regulate the conditions 
of peace. The freedom of trade which the Goths had hitherto 
enjoyed was restricted to two cities on the Danube ; the rash- 
ness of their leaders was severely punished by the suppression 
of their pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which was 
stipulated in favor of Athanaric alone, was more advantage- 
ous than honorable to the Judge of the Visigoths. Athanaric, 
who, on this occasion, appearsr to have consulted his private 
interest, without expecting the orders of his sovereign, sup- 
ported his own dignity and that of his tribe in the personal 
interview which was proposed by the ministers of Valens. 
He persisted in his declaration that it was impossible for him, 
without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to set his foot 
on the territory of the empire ; and it is more than probable 
that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed by 
the recent and fatal examples of Eoman treachery. The Dan- 
ube, which separated the dominions of the two independent 
nations, was chosen for the scene of the conference. The 
Emperor of the East and the Judge of the Visigoths, accom- 
panied by an equal number of armed followers, advanced in 
their respective barges to the middle of the stream. After the 
ratification of the treaty and the delivery of hostages, Valens 
retamed in triumph to Constantinople, and the Goths re* 
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znained in a stats of tranquillity about six years, till they were 
violently impelled against the Roman empire by an innumer- 
able host of Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen 
regions of the Worth. 14 * 

The Emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother 
the command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his imme- 
war of the diate care the defence of the Rhaetian and Illyri- 
an provinces, which spread so many hundred miles 
ai>. 8T4. along the greatest of the Euiopean rivers. The ac- 
tive policy of Valentinian was continually employed in adding 
new fortifications to the security of the frontier ; but the abuse 
of this policy provoked the just resentment of the barbarians. 
The Quadi complained that the ground for an intended for- 
tress had been marked out on their territories, and their com- 
plaints were urged with so much reason and moderation that 
Equitius, Master-general of Dlyricum, consented to suspend the 
prosecution of the work till he should be more clearly inform- 
ed of the will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring 
a rival, and of advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly 
embraced by the inhuman Maximin, the prsefect, or rather ty- 
rant, of Gaul. The passions of Yalentinian were impatient of 
control, and he credulously listened to the assurances of his 
favorite that if the government of Valeria and the direction 
of the work were intrusted to the zeal of his son Mareellinus, 
the emperor should no longer be importuned with the auda- 
cious remonstrances of the barbarians. The subjects of Rome 
and the natives of Germany were insulted by the arrogance 
of a young and worthless minister, who considered his rapid 
elevation as the proof and reward of his superior merit. He 
affected, however, to receive the modest application of Gabin- 
ius, King of the Quadi, with some attention and regard ; but 
this artful civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the 


149 The Gothic war is desciibed by Ammiamis (xxvii 5), Zosimns (1. iv. [c. 10] 
p 211-214), and Themistius (Orat. x p. 129-141) The orator Themistins was 
sent fiom the senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victorious emperor; 
and his servile oloquence compares Valent* on the Danube to Achilles in the Sea- 
mander. Jomandcs forgets a war peculiar to the Fm-Goths and inglorious to 
the Gothic name (Mascou’s Hist, of the Geimaus, viu 33* 
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credulous prince was persuaded to accept the pressing invita- 
tion of Marcellinus. I am at a loss how to vary the narrative 
of similar crimes, or how to relate that, in the course of the 
same year, but in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable 
table of two imperial generals was stained with the royal blood 
of two guests and allies, inhumanly murdered by their order 
and in their presence. The fate of Gabinius and of Para was 
the same ; but the cruel death of their sovereign was resented 
in a very different manner by the servile temper of the Ar- 
menians and the free and daring spirit of the Germans. The 
Quadi were much declined from that formidable power which, 
in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates 
of Eome. But they still possessed arms and courage ; their 
courage was animated by despair ; and they obtained the usual 
reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So 
improvident was the assassin Marcellinus that he chose the 
moment when the bravest veterans had been drawn away to 
suppress the revolt of Firmus, and the whole province was ex- 
posed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exasperat- 
ed barbarians. They invaded Pannonia in the season of har- 
vest, unmercifully destroyed every object of plunder which 
they could not easily transport, and either disregarded or de- 
molished the empty fortifications. The princess Constantia, 
the daughter of the Emperor Constantins, and the granddaugh- 
ter of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That 
royal maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Pro- 
copius, was now the destined wife of the heir of the Western 
empire. She traversed the peaceful province with a splendid 
and unarmed train. Her person was saved from danger and 
the republic from disgrace by the active zeal of Messalla, gov- 
ernor of the provinces. As soon as he was informed that the 
village where she stopped only to dine was almost encompassed 
by the barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own chariot, and 
drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, which 
were at the distance of six-and-twenty miles. Even Sirmium 
might not have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians had 
diligently advanced during the general consternation of the 
magistrates and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Pr®* 
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torian prefect, sufficient time to recover his own spirits and 
to revive the courage of the citizens. He skilfully directed 
their strenuous efforts to repair and strengthen the decayed 
fortifications, and procured the seasonable and effectual assist- 
ance of a company of archers to protect the capital of the Il- 
lyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms 
against the master-general of the frontier, to whom they un- 
justly attributed the murder of their king. Equitius could 
bring into the field no more than two legions, but they con- 
tained the veteran strength of the Msesian and Pannonian 
bands. The obstinacy with which they disputed the vain hon- 
ors of rank and precedency was the cause of their destruction, 
and, while they acted with separate forces and divided coun- 
cils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active vigor 
of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion provoked 
the emulation of the bordering tribes, and the province of Mse- 
sia would infallibly have been lost if young Theodosius, the 
duke or military commander of the frontier, had not signalized, 
in the defeat of the public enemy, an intrepid genins worthy 
of his illustrious father and of his future greatness. 1 * 

The mind of Yalentinian, who then resided at Treves, was 
deeply affected by the calamities of Illyricum, but the lateness 
The ezpedi- season suspended the execution of his designs 

tton * till the ensuing spring. He marched in person, with 

a considerable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moselle ; and to the suppliant ambassadors of the 
Sarmatians who met him on the way he returned a doubtful 
answer that as soon as he reached the scene of action he should 
examine and pronounce. When he arrived at Sirmium, he 
gave audience to the deputies of the Illyrian provinces, who 
loudly congratulated their own felicity under the auspicious 
government of Probus, his Praetorian prsefeet. 1 " Yalentinian, 


“• AmmiannB (xsix. 6) and Zosimtu (1. iv. [c. 16] p. 219, 220) carefully mark 
the origin and progress of the Qnadic and Sarmatian war. 

“* Ammianus ( tut. 6), who acknowledges the merit, has censored with be- 
coming asperity the oppressive administration, of Petionias Probus. When Je- 
rome translated and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a.d. 380 ; see TiHe- 
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■who was flattered by these demonstrations of their loyalty and 
gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus — a Cynic 
philosopher of intrepid sincerity 1M — whether he was freely 
sent by the wishes of the province. “ With tears and groans 
am I sent” (replied Iphicles) “by a reluctant people.” The 
emperor paused, but the impunity of his ministers established 
the pernicious maxim that they might oppress his subjects 
without injuring his service. A strict inquiry into their con- 
duct would have relieved the public discontent. The severe 
condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only measure 
which could restore the confidence of the Germans and vindi- 
cate the honor of the Roman name. But the haughty mon- 
arch was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to ac- 
knowledge a fault. He forgot the provocation, remembered 
only the injury, and advanced into the country of the Quadi 
with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. The extreme 
devastation and promiscuous massacre of a savage war were 
justified in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those of 
the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation 5"* and such was 
the discipline of the Romans and the consternation of the en- 
emy that Valentinian repassed the Danube without the loss 
of a single man. As he had resolved to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended by 
the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt 

mont, M&n. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 58, 626), lie expressed the troth, or at least the 
public opinion of his country, in the following words : 1 4 Probus P. P. Ulyrici lm- 
quissimis tnbutorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, qnam a Barba- 
ra vastarentur, erasit ” (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p 187; Animadvers. p. 259). The 
saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friendship with the widow of Pro- 
bos ; and the name of Count Eqoitms, with less propriety, but without moch in- 
justice, has been substituted in the text 

1M Johan (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a man of viitue and 
merit, who bad made himself ridiculous and unhappy by adopting the extravagant 
dress and manners of the Cynics. 

1B * Aromian. xxx. 5. Jerome, who exaggerates the misfortune of Valentiniati, 
refuses him even this last consolation of levenge. “ Vastato gemtali solo, et in- 
uham patriam derelinquens ” (tom. L p. 26 [Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. 841, edit 
Vallars.]). 
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to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at the earnest 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the imperial council. They approached the throne with bend- 
ed bodies and dejected countenances; and, without daring to 
complain of the murder of their king, they affirmed with sol- 
emn oaths that the late invasion was the crime of some ir- 
regular robbers which the public council of the nation con- 
demned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left them 
but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He re- 
viled, in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their 
ingratitude, their insolence. His eyes, Ms voice, his color, his 
gestures, expressed the violence of his ungovemed fury ; and 
while Ms whole frame was agitated with convulsive passion, a 
large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his body, and Valentiniaa 
fell speechless into the arms of Ms attendants. Their pious 
care immediately concealed his situation from the crowd, bnt 
and death of a few minutes the Emperor of the West expired 
vaientinum, j n an agony of pain, retaining his senses till the last, 
and struggling without success to declare his intentions to the 
A.U.8T5, generals and ministers who surrounded lie royal 
Nov.rr. couch. Yalentinian was about fifty-four years of 
age, and he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the 
twelve years of his reign. 1 " 

The polygamy of Yalentinian is seriously attested by an ec- 
clesiastical historian. 1 " “The Empress Severs” (I relate the 


154 See, on the death of Yalentinian, Ammianns (m, 6), Zosimus (L iv. [c. 17] 
p. 221), Victor (in Epitom. [c. 46]), Socrates (L ir. c. 81), and Jerome (in Chron. 
p. 187 [tom. viii. p, 815, edit. Vallars.], and tom. i p. 26, ad Heliodor. [tom. L p. 
841, edit Vallars.]). There is much variety of circumstances among them ; and 
Ammianns is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

1U Socrates (l iv. c. 31) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so re- 
pugnant to the laws and manners of the Homans that it scarcely deserved the 
formal and elaborate dissertation of M. Bonamy (M6m. de TAcad&nie, tom. xxx. 
p. 894-405). Yet I would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath, instead 
of following Zosimus, who represents Jostina as an old woman, the widow of 
Magnentms.* 

* There seems to be no sufficient reason for i ejecting the positive statement of 
Zosimus (iv. c. 19, 43) that Jostina was the widow of Magnentaus ; though she 
must have been very young at the death of her first husband, since Yalentinian 
IL, the son of her second marriage, was boin in a.d 871, eighteen years after 
the death of Magnentins. Clinton Fasti Horn. roL li. p. 111. — S. 
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fable) “admitted into her familiar society the lovely Justina, 
The Bmpep- the daughter of an Italian governor. Her admira* 
andvSentm- tion of those naked charms which she had often seen 
11 in the bath was expressed with such lavish and im- 
prudent praise that the emperor was tempted to introduce a 
second wife into his bed ; and his public edict extended to all 
the subjects of the empire the same domestic privilege which 
he had assumed for himself.” But we may be assured, from 
the evidence of reason as well as history, that the two mar- 
riages of Talentinian with Severa and with Jnstina were suc- 
cessively contracted, and that he used the ancient permission 
of divorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though it wa3 
condemned by the Church. Severa was the mother of Gra- 
tian, who seemed to unite every claim which could entitle him 
to the undoubted succession of the Western empire. He was 
the eldest son of a monarch whose glorious reign had con- 
firmed the free and honorable choice of his fellow -soldiers. 
Before he had attained the ninth year of his age, the royal 
youth received from the hands of his indulgent father the pur- 
ple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus. The election 
was solemnly ratified by the consent and applause of the ar- 
mies of Gaul, 1 " and the name of Gratian was added to the 
names of Valentinian and Valens in all the legal transactions 
of the Roman government. By his marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Constantine,® the son of Valentinian acquired all 
the hereditary rights of the Flavian family, which in a series 
of three imperial generations were sanctified by time, religion, 
and the reverence of the people. At the death of his father, 
the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of his age, and his 
virtues already justified the favorable opinion of the army and 
people. But Gratian resided without apprehension in the pal- 
ace of Treves, whilst at the distance of many hundred miles 
Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The 
passions which had been so long suppressed by the presence of 

IN Ammianus (xxrii 6) describes the form of this military election and august 
investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even informed, 
the senate of Borne. 


See genealogical table, vdL iL p. 827.— S. 
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a master immediately revived in the imperial council; and the 
ambitious design of reigning in the name of an infant was art- 
fully executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who commanded 
the attachment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They con- 
trived the most honorable pretences to remove the popular 
leaders and the troops of Gaul who might have asserted the 
claims of the lawful successor; they suggested the necessity 
of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies 
by a bold and decisive measure. The Empress Justin a, who 
had been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bre- 
getio, was respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the 
son of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death 
of Valentinian, the infant prince of the same name, who was 
only four years old, was shown in the arms of his mother to 
the legions, and solemnly invested, by military acclamation, 
with the titles and ensigns of supreme power. The impend- 
ing dangers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by the 
wise and moderate conduct of the Emperor Gratian. He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army, declared that he 
should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as 
a rival ; and advised the empress, with her son Valentinian, 
to fix their residence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful prov- 
ince of Italy, while he assumed the more arduous command 
of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled his re- 
sentment till he could safely punish or disgrace the authors of 
the conspiracy ; and though he uniformly behaved with ten- 
derness and regard to his infant colleague, he gradually con- 
founded, in the administration of the Western empire, the 
office of a guardian with the authority of a sovereign. The 
government of the Homan world was exercised in the united 
names of Valens and his two nephews ; but the feeble Emper- 
or of the East, who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother, 
never obtained any weight or influence in the councils of the 
West " 7 


m Ammianns, xxx. 10. Zosimus, L iv. [c. 19] p. 222, 223. Tillemont has 
proved (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 707-709) that Gratian reigned in Italy, 
Africa, and Ulyricum. I have endeavored to express his authority over his broth- 
er’s dominions, as he used it, in an ambiguous style. 
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CHAPTEE XXYL 

Manners of the Pastoral Nations. — Progress of the Hnns from China to Europe. 
— Elight of the Goths. — They Pass the Danube.— Gothic War. — Defeat and 
Death of Valens. — Gratian Invests Theodosius with the Eastern Empire. — His 
Character and Success. — Peace and Settlement of the Goths. 

Lsr the second year of the reign of Valentinian and Yalens, 
on the morning of the twenty -first day of Jnly, the great- 
est part of the Roman world was shaken by a vio- 
jEarOxgakeB. anc [ destructive earthquake. The impression 
ja.j sl was communicated to the waters ; the shores of the 
Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden retreat of the sea ; 
great quantities of fish were caught with the hand ; large ves- 
sels were stranded on the mud; and a carious spectator 1 amused 
his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the various ap- 
pearance of valleys and mountains which had never since the 
formation of the globe been exposed to the snn. But the tide 
soon returned with the weight of an immense and irresistible 
deluge, which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dal- 
matia, of Greece, and of Egypt ; large boats were transported 
and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two 
miles from the shore ; the people, with their habitations, were 
swept away by the waters ; and the city of Alexandria annu- 
ally commemorated the fatal day on which fifty thousand per- 
sons had lost their lives in the inundation. This calamity, the 
report of which was magnified from one province to another, 
astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, and their af- 
frighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary 
evil. They recollected the preceding earthquakes which had 
subverted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia ; they consid- 


1 Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. 10) that it is not easy to distinguish 
his facts from his metaphors Yet he positively affirms that he saw the rotten car* 
cass of a ship, “ ad secundum lepidem,” at Methone, or Modon, in Poloponnesus. 
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ered these alarming strokes as' the prelude only of still more 
dreadful calamities ; and their fearful vanity was disposed to 
confound the symptoms of a declining empire and a sinking 
world.* It was the fashion of the times to attribute every re- 
markable event to the particular will of the Deity. The al- 
terations of nature were connected by an invisible chain with 
the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; and 
the most sagacious divines could distinguish, according to the 
color of their respective prejudices, that the establishment of 
heresy tended to produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was 
the inevitable consequence of the progress of sin and error. 
Without presuming to discuss the truth or propriety of these 
lofty speculations, the historian may content himself with an 
observation, which seems to be justified by experience, that 
man has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow- 
creatures than from the convulsions of the elements.* The 
mischievous effects of an earthquake or deluge, a hurricane or 
the eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the ordinary calamities of war as they are now moder- 
ated by the prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, 
who amuse their own leisure and exercise the courage of their 
subjects in the practice of the military art. But the laws and 
manners of modem nations protect the safety and freedom of 
the vanquished soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom 
reason to complain that his life or even his fortune is exposed 
to the rage of war. In the disastrous period of the fall of the 
Roman empire, which may justly be dated from the reign of 
Valens, the happiness and security of each individual were per- 


3 The earthquakes and inundations are variously described by Libanius (Orat. 
de Ulciscenda Jnhani Nece, c. x. in Pabricius, Bibl. Giaac tom vii. p. 158, with a 
learned note of Olearius), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 18] p. 221), Sozomen (L vi. c. 2), 
Cedrenns (p. 310, 314 [tom. i. p. 543, 550, edit. Bonn]), and Jeiome (in Chi on. 
p 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, edit. Vallars.], and tom. i. p. 250, in ViL Hilarion [tom. 
li. p. 36, edit. Vallais.]). Epidanrns must have been overwhelmed had not the 
pi udent citizens placed SL Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made 
the bign of the cross ; the mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 

* Dicisaichus the Peripatetic composed a formal treatise to prove this obvious 
truth, which is not the most honorable to the human species (Ciceio de Gffidis, 
ii- >). 

in.— 7 
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sonally attacked, and the arts and labors of ages were rudely 
defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Germany. The in- 
vasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of 
and Goths, the West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less 
than forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
and opened a way, by the success of their arms, to the inroads 
of so many hostile tribes more savage than themselves. The 
original principle of motion was concealed in the remote coun- 
tries of the North ; and the curious observation of the pasto- 
ral life of the Scythians 4 or Tartars 8 will illustrate the latent 
cause of these destructive emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civilized nations of 
the globe may be ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, 
The pastoral which so variously shapes and so artificially com- 
SS^ytMans, poses the manners and opinions of a European or 
or Tartars. a Chinese. But the operation of instinct is more 
sure and simple than that of reason. It is much easier to as- 
certain the appetites of a quadruped than the speculations of 
a philosopher; and the savage tribes of mankind, as they ap- 
proach nearer to the condition of animals, preserve a stronger 

4 The original Scythians of Herodotus (L iv. c. 47-57, 99-101) were confined by 
the Danube and the Pains Maoris within a square of 4000 stadia (400 Roman 
miles). See D’Anville (Mdm. de TAcad&nie, tom xxxv. p. 578-591). Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. [c. 48] p. 155, edit. Wesselmg) has marked the gradual prog- 
ress of the name and nation. 

4 The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at length the 
subjects, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and his suc- 
cessors, the Tartars formed the vanguard ; and the name which first reached the 
ears of foieigners was applied to the whole nation (Freret, in the Hist, de 1’ Acade- 
mic, tom xviii. p. 60). a In speaking of all or any of the northern shepherds of 
Europe or Asia, I indifferently use the appellation of Scythians or Tartars . 

‘ The Tatars , or Tartars , were a tribe nearly allied to the Mongols in race, 
who dwelt near lake Bonyir, to the eastward of Mongolia. They were among 
the fiist of the Mongol conquests, and they took aftei wards so conspicuous a place 
in the army of Zingis Khan that their name became synonymous with that of the 
Mongols. Their proper name was Tatars It is said to have been changed into 
Tartar in consequence of an expression of St. Louis, who, when the devastations 
of Zingis Khan were heard of with horror in Western Europe, is reported to have 
exclaimed, “Ei igat nos, mater, cceleste solatium, quia si pioveniant ipsi, vel nos 
ipsos guos vocamus Tartaros ad snas Tartareas sedes, unde exierunt, retrudemus, 
vel fpmn&s omnes ad cmlum advehant, -Prichard, Physical History of Mankind, 
vel. iv. p. 278, 882, 3d edit. — S. 
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resemblance to themselves and to each other. The uniform 
stability of their manners is the natural consequence of the 
imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, 
their wants, their desires, their enjoyments, still continue the 
same ; and the influence of food or climate, which, in a more 
improved state of society, is suspended or subdued by so many 
moral causes, most powerfully contributes to form and to main- 
tain the national character of barbarians. In every age, the 
immense plains of Scythia or Tartary have been inhabited by 
vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose indolence re- 
fuses to cultivate the earth and whose restless spirit disdains 
the confinement of a sedentary life. In every age the Scythi- 
ans and Tartars have been renowned for their invincible cour 
age and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been re- 
peatedly overturned by the shepherds of the Is orth, and their 
arms have spread terror and devastation over the most fertile 
and warlike countries of Europe.* On this occasion, as well 
as on many others, the sober historian is forcibly awakened 
from a pleasing vision, and is compelled with some reluctance 
to confess that the pastoral manners, which have been adorned 
with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are much 
better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a military life. 
To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to consider 
a nation of shepherds and of warriors in the three important 
articles of — I. Their diet ; II. Their habitation ; and HE. Their 
exercises. The narratives of antiquity are justified by the ex- 
perience of modem times ; T and the banks of the Borysthenes, 


* “Imperium Arise ter quasi vere: ipsi perpetuo ab alieno imperio, ant intacti, 
ant invicti, id an sere.” Since the time of Justin (ii. 3) they have multiplied tins 
account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 64, Hist. Gdndrale, ch. 156), has 
abridged the Tartar conquests. 

“ Oft o'er the trembling nations fiom afar 
Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war.” * 

T The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious though imperfect portrait of 
the Scythians. Among the moderns who describe the uniform scene, the Khan 
of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his native feelings; and his Genea- 
logical History of the Tatars has been copiously illustrated by the French and 
English editors. Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubiuquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. 


Gray. — M. 
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of the Volga, or of the Selinga will indifferently present the 
same uniform spectacle of similar and native manners.® 

L The com, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary 
and wholesome food of a civilized people, can be obtained only 
by the patient toil of the husbandman. Some of 
the happy savages who dwell between the tropics 
are plentifully nourished by the liberality of nature ; but in 
the climates of the North a nation of shepherds is reduced to 
their flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners of the medi- 
cal art will determine (if they are able to determine) how far 
the temper of the human mind may be affected by the use of 
animal or of vegetable food ; and whether the common asso- 
ciation of carnivorous and cruel deserves to be considered in 
any other light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, 
prejudice of humanity . 9 Yet, if it be true that the sentiment 
of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sight and 
practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid 
objects which are disguised by the arts of European refinement 
are exhibited in their naked and most disgusting simplicity in 
the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. The ox and the sheep are 
slaughtered by the same hand from which they were accus- 
tomed to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs are 
served, with very little preparation, on the table of their un- 
feeling murderer. In the military profession, and especially 
in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive use of ani- 
mal food appears to be productive of the most solid advantages. 


Tit), represent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have 
added Gerbillon and the other Jesuits (Description de la Chine, par Du Ilalde, 
tom. iv ), who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tartary, and that honest and in- 
telligent tiaveller Bell of Antermony (two volumes in 4to, Glasgow, 1763). 

9 The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manners : 1, by the pro- 
fession of the Mahometan religion ; and, 2, by the possession of the cities and hai- 
vests of the Great Bucbaiia. 

9 “H est certain que les gtands mangeurs de viande sont en gdn€ial cruels et 
feroces plus que les antres hommes. Cette observation est de tons les lienx, et de 
tons les terns : la b&rbarie Angloise est connue,” etc. Emile de Bonssean, tom i. 
p. 274 Whatever we may think of the general observation, we shall not easily 
allow the truth of his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutaich and 
tile pathetic lamentations of Ovid sednee our reason by exciting our sensibility. 
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Com is a bulky and perishable commodity, and the large mag- 
azines -which are indispensably necessary for the subsistence 
of our troops muBt be slowly transported by the labor of men 
or horses. But the flocks and herds which accompany the 
march of the Tartars afford a sure and increasing supply of 
flesh and m i lk . In the far greater part of the uncultivated 
waste, the vegetation of the grass is quick and luxuriant ; and 
there are few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle 
of the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply 
is multiplied and prolonged by the undistinguishing appetite 
and patient abstinence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed 
on the flesh of those animals that have been killed for the ta- 
ble or have died of disease. Horseflesh, which in every age 
and country has been proscribed by the civilized nations of 
Europe and Asia, they devour with peculiar greediness ; and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of their military op- 
erations. The active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, in 
their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate num- 
ber of spare horses, who may be occasionally used either to re- 
double the speed or to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. 
Many are the resources of courage and poverty ! When the 
forage round a camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaugh- 
ter the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve the flesh either 
smoked or dried in the sun. On the sudden emergency of a 
hasty march, they provide themselves with a sufficient quanti- 
ty of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, which they 
occasionally dissolve in water ; and this unsubstantial diet will 
support for many days the life, and even the spirits, of the pa- 
tient warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, which the 
Stoic would approve and the hermit might envy, is commonly 
succeeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful present or the 
most valuable commodity that can be offered to the Tartars; 
and the only example of their industry seems to consist in the 
art of extracting from mare’s milk a fermented liquor which 
possesses a very strong power of intoxication. Like the ani- 
mals of prey, the savages, both of the Old and the New World, 
experience the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty, and 
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their stomach is inured to sustain, without much inconven- 
ience, the opposite extremes of hunger and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of 
soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an ex- 
tensive and cultivated country ; and some time must 

TTphifofcinp a- ‘' i p _ _ 

elapse before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy 
could be assembled under the same standard, either to defend 
their own confines or to invade the territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The progress of manufactures and commerce insensi- 
bly collects a large multitude witbin tbe walls of a city ; but 
these citizens are no longer soldiers, and the arts which adorn 
and improve the state of civil society corrupt the habits of the 
military life. The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity and refinement. 
The individuals of the same tribe are constantly assembled, 
but they are assembled in a camp ; and the native spirit of 
these dauntless shepherds is animated by mutual support and 
emulation. The houses of the Tartars are no more than small 
tents of an oval form, whieh afford a cold and dirty habitation 
for the promiscuous youth of both sexes. The palaces of the 
rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size that they may be 
conveniently fixed on large wagons and drawn by a team per- 
haps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, after 
grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach 
of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of 
preventing the most mischievous confusion in such a perpetual 
concourse of men and animals must gradually introduce, in the 
distribution, the order, and the guard of the encampment, the 
rudiments of the military art. As soon as the forage of a cer- 
tain district is consumed, the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds 
makes a regular march to some fresh pastures, and thus acquires 
in the ordinary occupations of the pastoral life the practical 
knowledge of one of the most important and difficult opera- 
tions of war. The choice of stations is regulated by tbe dif- 
ference of the seasons. In the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a 
river, or, at least, in the neighborhood of a r unning stream. 
Bnt in the winter they return to the South, and shelter their 
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camp behind some convenient eminence against the winds, 
which are chilled in their passage over the bleak and icy re- 
gions of Siberia. These manners are admirably adapted to 
diffuse among the wandering tribes the spirit of emigration 
and conquest. The connection between the people and their 
territory is of so frail a texture that it may be broken by the 
slightest accident. The camp, and not the soil, is the native 
country of the genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property, are always in- 
cluded ; and in the most distant marches he is still surround- 
ed by the objects which are dear or valuable or familiar in his 
eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear or the resentment of in- 
jury, the impatience of servitude, have in every age been suf- 
ficient causes to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance 
into some unknown countries where they might hope to find 
a more plentiful subsistence or a less formidable enemy. The 
revolutions of the North have frequently determined the fate 
of the South ; and, in the conflict of hostile nations, the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately driven, and been driven, 
from the confines of China to those of Germany . 10 These 
great emigrations, which have been sometimes executed with 
almost incredible diligence, were rendered more easy by the 
peculiar nature of the climate. It is well known that the cold 
of Tartary is much more severe than in the midst of the tem- 
perate zone might reasonably be expected. This uncommon 
rigor is attributed to the height of the plains, which rise, es- 
pecially towards the east, more than half a mile above the lev- 
el of the sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which the 
soil is deeply impregnated . 11 In the winter season, the broad 
and rapid rivers that discharge their waters into the Euxine, 

30 These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de Gmgnes (Histoire 
des Hans, tom. i. ii), a skilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese language, 
who has thas laid open new and important scenes in the history of mankind. 

n A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the gieat wall, was 
found by the missionaries tp be thiee thousand geometiical paces above the level 
of the sea. Montesquieu, who has used and abused the relations of travellers, de- 
duces the revolutions of Asia from this impoitant circumstance — that heat and 
cold, weakness and strength, touch each other without any tempeiate zone (Esprit 
des Loix, L xvii. ch. 8). 
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the Caspian, or Hie Icy Sea are strongly frozen ; the fields are 
covered with a bed of snow; and the fugitive or victorious 
tribes may securely traverse, with their families, their wag- 
ons, and their cattle, the smooth mid hard surface of an im- 
mense plain. 

HI. The pastoral life, compared with the labors of agricult- 
ure and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness; and 

as the most honorable shepherds of the Tartar race 

devolve on their captives the domestic management 
of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by any ser- 
vile and assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being de- 
voted to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is useful- 
ly spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise of the chase. 
The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and serviceable 
breed of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes of 
war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have been cel- 
ebrated as bold and skilf ul riders ; and constant practice had 
seated them so firmly on horseback that they were supposed 
by strangers to perform the ordinary duties of civil life — to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep — without dismounting from 
their steeds. They excel in the dexterous management of the 
lance; the long Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous arm, and 
the weighty arrow is directed to its object with unerring aim 
and irresistible force. These arrows are often pointed against 
the harmless animals of the desert — which increase and multi- 
ply in the absence of their most formidable enemy — the hare, 
the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the 
antelope. The vigor and patience both of the men and horses 
are continually exercised by the fatigues of the chase ; and the 
plentiful supply of game contributes to the subsistence, and 
even luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of the hunt- 
ers of Scythia are not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts ; they boldly encounter the angry wild boar 
when he turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish cour- 
age of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger as he slnm- 
bers in Hie thicket. Where there is danger there may be glory ; 
and the mode of hunting which opens the fairest field to the 
exertions of valor may justly be considered as the image and 
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as the school of war. The general hunting-matches, the pride 
and delight of the Tartar princes, compose an instrnctive ex- 
ercise for their numerous cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many 
miles in circumference, to encompass the game of an extensive 
district ; and the troops that form the circle regularly advance 
towards a common centre, where the captive animals, surround- 
ed on eveiy side, are abandoned to the darts of the hunters. 
In this march, which frequently continues many days, the cav- 
alry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to 
wind through the valleys without interrupting the prescribed 
order of their gradual progress. They acquire the habit of 
directing their eye and their steps to a remote object, of pre- 
serving their intervals, of suspending or accelerating their pace 
according to the motions of the troops on their right and left, 
and of watching and repeating the signals of their leaders. 
Their leaders study in this practical school the most important 
lesson of the military art, the prompt and accurate judgment 
of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ against a hu- 
man enemy the same patience and valor, the same skill and 
discipline, is the only alteration which is required in real war; 
and the amusements of the chase serve as a prelude to the 
conquest of an empire.” 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the appear- 
ance of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The 

Government. tr *kes Scythia, distinguished by the modem ap- 
pellation of Sorties, assume the form of a numerous 
and increasing family, which, in the course of successive gen- 
erations, has been propagated from the same original stock. 
The meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars preserve with 
conscious pride the inestimable treasure of their genealogy; 
and, whatever distinctions of rank may have been introduced 
by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 


“ Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iii ch. 7) represents the full glory and 
extent of the Mogul chase. The Jesuits GerbQlon and Verbiest followed the 
Emperor Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, 
tom. iv. p. 81, 290, etc., folio edit.). His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tar- 
tar discipline with the laws and learning of China, describes (tfloge de Moukdea 
p. 278-285), as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 
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respect themselves and each other as the descendants of the 
first founder of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, 
of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the captives may 
countenance the very probable suspicion that this extensive 
consanguinity is in a great measure legal and fictitious. But 
the useful prejudice which has obtained the sanction of time 
and opinion produces tlie effects of truth. The haughty bar- 
barians yield a cheerful and voluntary obedience to the head 
of their blood ; and their chief, or mursa, as the representative 
of their great father, exercises the authority of a judge in peace 
and of a leader in war. In the original state of the pastoral 
world, each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a mod- 
em appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and 
separate family, and the limits of their peculiar territories were 
gradually fixed by superior force or mutual consent. But the 
constant operation of various and permanent causes contrib- 
uted to unite the vagrant hordes into national communities 
under the command of a supreme head. The weak were de- 
sirous of support, and the strong were ambitious of dominion. 
The power which is the result of union oppressed and collected 
the divided forces of the adjacent tribes ; and, as the vanquish- 
ed were freely admitted to share the advantages of victory, the 
most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves and their fol- 
lowers under the formidable standard of a confederate nation. 
The most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the mili- 
tary command, to which he was entitled by the superiority 
either of merit or of power. He was raised to the throne by 
the acclamations of his equals, and the title of Tchan expresses 
in the language of the North of Asia the full extent of the re- 
gal dignity. The right of hereditary succession was long con- 
fined to the blood of the founder of the monarchy ; and, at 
this moment, all the khans who reign from Crimea to the wall 
of China axe the lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis. 1 * 


* See the second volume 6f the Genealogical History of the Tartars, and the lists 
of the khans at the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis Under the ieign of Timur, 
or Tameilane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore the legal appel- 
lation of khan ; and the conqneior of Asia contented himself with the title of emir 
or sultan. Ahnlghazi, part v. c. 4. D’Herbelot, Bibliothbque Oiientale, p. 878. 
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But as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar sovereign to 
lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an infant 
are often disregarded ; and some royal kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valor, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre 
of his predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied 
on the tribes to support the dignity of their national monarch 
and of their peculiar chief, and each of those contributions 
amounts to the tithe both of their property and of their spoil. 
A Tartar sovereign enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of his 
people; and as his own domestic riches of flocks and herds 
increase in a much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to 
maintain the rustic splendor of his court, to reward the most 
deserving or the most favored of his followers, and to obtain 
from the gentle influence of corruption the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stern mandates of authori- 
ty. The manners of his subjects, accustomed like himself to 
blood and rapine, might excuse in their eyes such partial acts 
of tyranny as would excite the horror of a civilized people ; 
but the power of a despot has never been acknowledged in 
the deserts of Scythia The immediate jurisdiction of the 
khan is confined within the limits of his own tribe, and the 
exercise of his royal prerogative has been moderated by the 
ancient institution of a national council. The Ooroultai , 14 or 
Diet, of the Tartars was regularly held in the spring and au- 
tumn in the midst of a plain, where the princes of the reign- 
ing family and the mursas of the respective tribes may con- 
veniently assemble on horseback with their martial and nu- 
merous trains ; and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the 
strength, must consult the inclination, of an armed people. 
The rudiments of a feudal government may be discovered in 
the constitution of the Scythian or Tartar nations; but the 
perpetual conflict of those hostile nations has sometimes ter- 
minated in the establishment of a powerful and despotic em- 
pire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and fortified by the 

14 See the Diets of the ancient Hans (De Gnignes, tom. ii. p. 26), and a carious 
description of those of Zmgis (Vie de Gengiscan, 1 i. ch. 6, L iv. ch. 11). Such as- 
semblies are frequently mentioned in the Peisian history of Timur, though they 
served only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 
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arms of dependent kings, has spread his conquests over Europe 
or Asia. The successful shepherds of the North have submit- 
ted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities ; and the 
introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom of the 
people, has undermined the foundations of the throne. 1 ** 


1S Montesquieu labors to explain a difference, which has not existed, between 
the liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartars (Esprit des Loix, 
L xrii. ch. 5, L xviii. ch. 19, etc.). 


* Since the time of Gibbon our knowledge of the languages of the nomadic tribes 
of Asia has been enlarged, and we are now enabled to classify these nations with 
greater accuracy than was possible at an earlier period. As we shall have frequent 
occasion to speak of them in subsequent notes, it is necessary to enter somewhat 
in detail into this subject. 

The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the vast area reaching from the Uralian 
Mountains to the Sea of China and Japan, and from the northern limits of Peisia 
and India to the Frozen Ocean of Siberia, though a portion of the latter countiy is 
also occupied by other races. These various tribes were originaUy one race, as is 
moved by an examination of their languages, though, like the members of the 
Indo-European race, they are now divided into different families, speaking lan- 
guages mutually unintelligible, but bearing a strong resemblance to one another m 
their physical and moral characters and habits of life They are now divided into 
four branches, called respectively the Mongolian, Tungnsian, Turkish, and Ugrian. 

I. The Mongolian Race. — The Mongolians are the least numerous of the foni, 
and were confined to a comparatively small teiritoiy till the time of their national 
hero Zingis Khan, when they first occur in history. Even in his armies and those 
of his successor, most of the soldiers were Turks, while the captains were Mon- 
golians (see ch. hdv.). With the exception of a few scattered hordes, the Mongoli- 
ans are still confined to the country northward of the great wall of China and west- 
ward of the Mandshii country. 

II. The Tungitsian Race extends on the east from the Yenesei to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast of the Icy Sea, between the Yenesei and 
the Lena, to the Yellow Sea on the southeast. Among the numerous tribes of the 
Tungnsian race, some of which are very barbarous, the only one which has exer- 
cised an influence upon the history of the world is that of the Mandshds, the pres- 
ent ruleis of China. 

III. The Tuexzsh Race, the most widely extended of the four, and one of the 
most considerable of the families of the world, occupies as a continuous population 
the vast extent of countiy from the neighborhood of the Lake Baikal, 110° E. 
longitude, to the eastern boundaries of the Greek and Slavonic countries of Europe. 
One isolated tribe — the Yakuts — dwell in the remote East, upon the River Lena 
and the coasts of the Icy Sea. The chief divisions of the Tuiks are: 1. The 
Ouigours, on the west of the Mongol frontier, the most anciently civilized tribe of 
the Turkish race. 2 . Turks of the Sandy Desert , conteiminous with Mongolia 
and Tibet. 8. Turks of Khoten, Kashgar , and Yarkend, conterminous with Tibet. 
4. The Kirghiz in Independent Tartary. 5. The Uzbeks , the Turks of Bokhaia. 
6. The Turkomans, inhabiting the Feisian frontier of Independent Tartary from 
Balk to the Caspian. 7. The Osmanli , or Ottoman Turks, the Turks of the Turk- 
ish empire. 8. The Nogays, dwelling north of the Caucasus, between the Lower 
Don and the Lower Volga. 9. The Turks of the Russian Empire. 10. The iso* 
lated Yakuts of the Lena, already mentioned. 

IV. The Ugbiaw Race, also called the Finnish or Tschubish. — This people 
left the great eastern plateau of Asia, and settled in the northwest of Asia and the 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved in the 
frequent and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians. The 
md modem Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of 
their ancestors and our knowledge of the history 
Tartary. 0 f ^h.6 Scythians is derived from their intercourse 
with the learned and civilized nations of the South — the 
Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. The Greeks, who nav- 
igated the Euxine and planted their colonies along the sear 
coast, made the gradual and imperfect discovery of Scythia, 
from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as far as the 
frozen Mseotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Mount Cauca- 
sus, which, in the language of poetry, was described as the ut- 
most boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with simple 
credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life;” they entertained a 
more rational apprehension of the strength and numbers of 
the warlike barbarians 1 * who contemptuously baffled the im- 


19 Abulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical Histoiy, relates the 
miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars concerning the tunes which 
preceded the reign of Zingis. 

1T In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes from the 
bloody fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. He would not, by 
changing the prospect, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

11 Thucydides, L ii. c. 97. 

north of Europe, at a period long antecedent to all historical documents. They 
extend as a continuous population from the Tenesei on the east to Norway on the 
west. The eastern branches of this race are the Vognls and the Ostiaks, between 
the Ural Mountains and the Tenesei, inhabiting the countiy formerly called Ugri- 
en, Jugrien, or Jugoria The most important of the western branches are the 
Finns and Lapps. The Magyars of Hungary are also members of the Ugrian 
race. This people, in the ninth century of the Christian era, descended from the 
southern part of the Uralian Mountains and settled on the plains of the Lower 
Danube. They called themselves Magyars, bnt the Russians gave them the name 
of Ugri, as originating from Ugria ; and this name has been corrupted into Ungri 
and Hungarians. The Magyars are the only people of the Ugrian race who have 
exercised any influence upon the history of die world. 

Upon the ethnology and languages of the above-mentioned races the following 
are the most important works since the time of Gibbon : Klaproth, Tableaux His- 
toriques de l’Asie, Paris, 182$, 4 to ; Rimusat, Reeherches snr les Langues Tar- 
tares, Paris, 1 820, and several essays by the same writer in his Melanges Asiatiqnes, 
Paris, 1825-26, 2 vols. 8vo, and Nonveaux Melanges Asiatiqnes, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo; 
D'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongoles, La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834, 4 vols. ; Schott, 
Versuch liber die Tatarischen Sprachen; F. H. Mfiller, Der Ugrische Volkstamm, 
Beilin, 1837-39, 2 vols. 8vo ; Neumann, Die Yolker des sfidhchen Russlands, Leip 
mg, 1847; Prichard, Researches into the Physical Histoiy of Mankind, vols. i& 
and iv. ; Latham, The Natural History of the Varieties of Man. — SL 
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mens© armament of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. 1 * The Per- 
sian monarchs had extended their western conquests to the 
banks of the Danube and the limits of European Scythia. 
The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct 
their course towards the Caspian Sea. The long and memor- 
able quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the theme of history 
or romance. The famous, perhaps the fabulous, valor of the 
Persian heroes Kustan and Asfendiar was signalized, in the 
defence of their country, against the Afrasiabs of the North ; a# 
and the invincible spirit of the same barbarians resisted, on 
the same ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexan- 
der / 1 In the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real geog- 
raphy of Scythia was bounded, on the east, by the mountains 
of Imaus or Caf ; and their distant prospect of the extreme 
and inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance or 
perplexed by fiction. But those inaccessible regions are the 


19 See the fourth book of Herodotus When Darius advanced into the Molda- 
vian desert, between the Danube and the Dmestei, the King of the Scythians sent 
him a mouse, a fiog, a bird, and five arrows — a tremendous allegory ! 

90 These wars and heroes may be found under their respective titles, in the Bi- 
bliothfcque Orientate of D’Heibelot. They have been celebrated in an epic poem 
of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi,* the Homei of Persia. See the 
History of Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lament that Mr. Jones lias 
suspended the pursuit of Oriental learning. b 

** The Caspian Sea, with its riveis and adjacent tribes, are laboriously illus- 
trated in the Examen Critique des Histonens d’Alexandre, which compares the 
true geography and the errois pioduced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 


*■ Ferdusi is yet imperfectly known to European readers. An abstract of the 
whole poem has been published by Goenes in German, under the title “ Das Hel- 
dtnbncn des Iran.’* In English, an abstract with poetical translation*, by Mr 
Atkinson, has appeared, under the auspices of the Oriental Fund. But to trans- 
late a poet, a man must be a poet. The best account of the poem is in an article 
by Von Hammer in the Vienna Jabrbucher, 1820 ; or peihaps m a masterly ai ti- 
de hi Cochrane’s Foieign Quarteriy Review, No. 1, 1885. A splendid and ci ltical 
edition of the whole work has been published by a very learned English Orien- 
talist, Captain Macan, at the expense of the King of Ouae. As to the number of 
60,000 couplets, Captain Macan (Preface, p. 89) states that he never saw a MS 
containing more than 56,685, including doubtful and spunous passages and epi- 
sodes. — M. 

b The later studies of Sir W. Jones were more in unison with the wishes of the 
public, thus expressed by Gibbon. — hf. 
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ancient residence of a powerful and civilized nation, 1 * which 
ascends, by a probable tradition, above forty centuries ; w and 
which is able to verify a series of near two thousand years by 


88 The original seat of the nation appeals to have been in the northwest of China, 
in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi Under the two first dynasties the princi- 
pal town was still a movable camp ; the villages were thinly scattered; more land 
was employed m pastuie than m tillage ; the exercise of hunting was or dain ed 
to clear the countiy fiom wild beasts ; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a des- 
ert; and the southern piovinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty 
of the Han (befoie Christ 206) gave the empire its actual form and extent. 

33 The eia of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2952 to 2182 
years befoie Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful epoch by 
die authority of the present emperor. The difference arises from the uncertain 
duration of the two first dynasties ; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, 
as fai as the real, or fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangri. Sematsien dates his au- 
thentic chronology fiom the year 841. The thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty- 
one of which have been verified) were observed between the years 722 and 480 
before Christ The historical period of China does not ascend above the Greek 
Olympiads. *■ 

* The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe, Klaproth, Rdmusat, and Neumann, 
accept without scruple the statements of the Chinese authors respecting the an- 
tiquity of their monarchy. Remusat says that the history of China goes back 
with certainty to the twenty-second century before our era, and that traditions, en- 
titled to credit, allow us to date its commencement four centuries earliei,m the 
year 2687 b o., in the 61st yeai of the reign of Hoang-ti. (Rdmusat, Nouveaux 
Melanges Asiatiques, voL i p. 65 ) But, notwithstanding the authority of these 
scholars, the laws of historical cnucism compel ns to reject the ancient date which 
they assign to the Chinese monaichy, and even the much later date which Gibbon 
gives as the commencement of the historical period of China. The earliest extant 
history of China is by Ssema-Thsian (called by Gibbon Sematsien in note 24), who 
was born in b.c. 145, and published bis work about the commencement of the first 
century before our era. We learn fiom him that the ancient chronicles had been 
destroyed in b.o. 213 ; and it appeals that he was obliged to have recourse chiefly 
to tradition for the period preceding the Han dynasty. (Rdmusat, nt supra, voL, 
ii. p. 132.) A history handed down by tradition for 2000 years cannot be accept- 
ed as a real nanative of facts ; and even if Ssema-Thsian recovered most of the 
ancient annals, we know nothing of their value, whether they were written by con- 
tempoianes of the events which they record, or whether, like the £reek genealo- 
gies of the heioic ages, they were the inventions of a later period. At all events, 
we cannot with certainty place the commencement of the historical period of China 
earlier than b.o. 206, tne beginning of the Han dynastv. Even if the thirty-six 
eclipses which are said to have been observed between 722 and 480 b.c have been 
really verified, it would only prove that some kind of lecoids had been pi ©served 
before the Han dynasty ; but even these astronomical calculations have been called 
in question by competent judges Moieover, many of the details of early Chinese 
history Test upon the authority of Ma- touan -Iin , who in the thirteenth century of 
our era compiled an encyclopaedia of history, antiquities, and literature His 
work is considered as one of great authority by Chinese scholars, but cannot be of 
any value as an independent testimony respecting the early period. (Rdmusat, ut 
supra, voL ii. p. 166 ) There are some good rerawks upon the ^ alue of eailv Chi- 
nese history in Latham’s Natural History of the Varieties of Man, p. 56 seq — S. 
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the perpetual testimony of accurate and contemporary histo- 
rians .* 4 The annals of China** illustrate the state and revolu- 
tions of the pastoral tribes, which may still be distinguished 
by the vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars — the vassals, 
the enemies, and sometimes the conquerors of a great empire, 
whose policy has uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous 
valor of the barbarians of the North. From the mouth of the 
Danube to the Sea of Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia 
is about one hundred and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, 
are equal to more than five thousand miles. The latitude of 
these extensive deserts cannot be so easily or so accurately 
measured ; but, from the fortieth degree, which touches the 
wall of China, we may securely advance above a thousand 
miles to the northward, till our progress is stopped by the ex- 
cessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead of the 
animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues 
from the earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterra- 
neous dwellings of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes : the 
want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied by the use of 
reindeer and of large dogs ; and the conquerors of the earth 
insensibly degenerate into a race of deformed and diminutive 
savages, who tremble at the sound of arms.” 


* After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han (befoie 
Christ 206) was the era of the levival of learning. The fragments of ancient lit- 
erature were restored; the characters were impioved and fixed ; and the futnre 
preservation of boohs was secured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the 
art of printing. Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first 
history of China. His labors were illustrated and continned by a series of one 
hundred and eighty historians The substance of then: works is still extant , and 
die most considerable of them are now deposited in the King of Fiance's library. 

” China has been illustrated by the labors of the Fiench ; of the missionaries at 
Pekin, and Messrs. Frdiet and De Gnignes at Paris. The substance of the three 
preceding notes is extracted from the Chou-king, with the preface and notes of 
M. de Gnignes, Paris, 1770; The TongSien-Xang-Mou, translated by the P. de 
Mailla, under the name of Hist. Gdndrale de la Chine, tom. i. p. xlix.-cc. ; the 
Mfmoirra sor la Chine, Paris, 1776, etc., tom. i p. 1-828, tom. ri. p. 6-864; the 
ffistenre des Huns, tom. i p. 1-131, tom. v. p. 846-862; and the Mdmoires de 
l’Acaddmfe des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 877-402, tom. xv. p. 496-664, tom. xviii. 
P- 178-296, tom. xxxvi. p. 164-238. 

“See the HUtoire Gdndrale des Voyages, tom. xviii.; and the Genealogies' 

History, voLH. p. 620 - 664 . 
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The Huns,* who under the reign of Valeris threatened the 
empire of Rome, had been formidable, in a mnch earlier peri- 
ori- fruj geat od, to the empire of China." Their ancient, per- 
oftteHtm*. j^pg tjjgjj. original, seat was an extensive though 

v M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. 1-124) has given the original history of the ancient 
Hiong-noo, or Hnns. b The Chinese geography of their conntiy (tom. i. part it 
p. lv.-briii.) seems to comprise a part of their conquests. 

*■ There has been much controversy among modem scholars respecting the race 
to which the Huns belonged. The three principal theories are : 1 . That they were 
Mongols , which is maintained by Niebuhr. 2. That they were Ugrians, which is 
the opinion of Humboldt and of the chief writers on the subject. 3. That they 
were Turks , which is maintained by Zeuss, Prichard, and Latham. The last of 
these theories appears to the Editor to be the most probable. 

1. The only argument in fevor of the Mongolian origin of the Huns is derived 
from the description of their physical appearance, which is supposed to correspond 
only to the true Mongols of Mongolia. But tins is a mistake; for many of the 
Turkish tribes of Asia, such as the Uzbeks, have the real Mongol physiognomy; 
and it is more natural to look for the original type of their physical conformation 
in the nomadic tribes of the race than in the Osmanli Turks of Europe, who have 
intermarried with other races, and whose habits and manner of life are widely dif- 
ferent from those of their ancestors. Moreover, the true Mongols fbst appear in 
history in the time of Zingis Khan, as has been remarked in a previous note ; they 
are never mentioned by the Byzantine historians, whereas the name of the Turks 
frequently occurs ; ana it is exceedingly improbable that a conquering race like 
the Huns should have remained quiet for so many centimes. 

2. The argument in favor of the Ugrian origin of the Huns rests chiefly upon 

the supposition that the name of Hungary is derived from that of the Huns ; and 
as it is an undoubted feet that the Magyars of Hungary are Ugrians, the Huns 
must have belonged to the same race. But instead of deriving the term Hungary 
from the Huns, it is more natural to connect it with that of Ugri or Ungri, the 
nam e of the race who peopled it in historical times. > 

8. The direct evidence in flavor of the Turkish origin of the Hons is scanty ; but 
still there is evidence, which is not the case with the Mongolian and Ugrian hy- 
potheses. The Byzantine writers use the word Huns as the collective name of a 
race, of which the Khazars, Avars, Bulgarians, and other nations were subdivi- 
sions. Now the Khazars, who are first mentioned in a.d. 626, are expressfy said 
by Theophanes to be Turks fiom the East (T ovpsot M rifr itpaQ oBc K aZapoys 
dvoudZovoiv, Theoph. p. 263, edit. Paris; p. 486, edit. Bonn); and their chirf 
ruler was Chagan, which is evidently the same as khan or kh&kan, the title of all 
the Turkish or Mongolian chiefs or emperors. In the same way, the chief ruler 
of the Avars is called Chagan. Moreover, the description of the manners of the 
Huns resembles that of the Turks or Mongols, and not that of the Ugrians ; while 
the countries occupied by the Huns, which are the same as the Turkish area, ren- 
der it probable that they were Turks rather than Mongols. . 

Xf the Hiong-ntf of the Chinese writers are the same as the Huns of the classics, 
the identity of the Huns and the Turks becomes almost ceitam. The Chinese 
writers say that the Hiong-ntf are the same as the Thtf-kitf, who are the Tuiks of 
the Altai Mountains under a Chinese name, and who are mentioned as powerful 
about a.d. 646. It was to the Khagan, or Khan, of these Turks, who was named 
Uizabulus,that Justin sent an embassy in a.d. 669. (See Editor s note, ch. xm., 

b Mna t writers since the time of Gibbon follow He Guignes in identifying the 

111.— 8 
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dry and barren tract of country, immediately on the north side 
of the great wall. Their place is at present occupied by the 
forty-nine hordes or banners of the Mongous, a pastoral nation 
which consists of about two hundred thousand families.” But 
the valor of the Huns had extended the narrow limits of their 
dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, who assumed the 
qneatsirf 1 ' appellation of Tanjou, gradually became the con- 
Seyth “' querors and the sovereigns of a formidable empire. 
Towards the east their victorious arms were stopped only by 
the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered between 
the Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered with 
reluctance to the standard of the Huns. On the west, near 
the head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imans, they found 
a more ample space and more numerous enemies. One of 
the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, 
twenty-six nations ; the Igonrs,” distinguished above the Tar- 
tar race by the use of letters, were in the number of his vas- 
sals; and, by the strange connection of human events, the 


” See in Du Halde (tom. iv. p. 18-65) a circumstantial description, with a cor- 
rect map of the country of the Mongous. 

” The Igonrs, or Vigouis, were divided into three blanches — hunters, shepheids, 
and husbandmen ; and the last class was despised by the two former. See Abul- 
gbazi, part ii ch. 7.* 

Hiong-nou, or Hiong-ntf, with the Huns. Rdmusat says (Recherches sur les 
Xangues Tartares, p. 9) that the word Hiong-ntf signifies “revolted slaves” in 
Chinese, just as most of the names given by the Chinese to the nomadic laces ate 
expressive of the hatred which the former people felt foi these disturbeis of their 
peace. But if Hiong-ntf be the same word as Hun, it is most likely a native 
name; since otheiwise the Greeks and Romans would hardly have called the peo- 
ple by the same name, and it is very improbable that the Huns should have earned 
into Euiope the contemptuous teim appbed to them by the Chinese. — S. 

* The histoiy of the Igouis, or Ouigours, as they are moie couectly called, has 
been collected from Chinese authorities by Visdelou, R&nusat, and Klaproth, and 
by D’Ohsson from manuscripts of the Mohammedan historians. Their language 
represents the old Turkish language before it became conupted by a mixtnie of 
Persian and Arabic words. It was reduced to writing many centuries befoie let- 
ters were known among other nations of Central Asia. The alphabet of the Oui- 
gonrs is derived from the Syrian Estranghelo, and was introduced among them by 
the missionaries of the Nestorian Christians. It was through the Ouigouis that 
the Syrian alphabet was diffused among the Mongoban and Tungu&ian nations. 
It is said that at the command of Zingis Khan the Ouigours taught the Mongols 
the art of writing. RSmusat, Recherches bur les Langues Tartares, ch 2, 6 ; D’Ohs- 
son, Histoire des Mongols, voL i. , Prichard, Researches into the Physical Histo- 
ry of Mankind, voL iii, p. 811 seq. , 3d edit.--S. 
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flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled the victorious 
Parthians from the invasion of Syria . 80 On the side of the 
north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the power of the 
Huns. Without enemies to resist their progress, or witnesses 
to contradict their vanity, they might securely achieve a real 
or imaginary conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia. The 
Northern Sea was fixed as the remote boundary of their em- 
pire. But the name of that sea, on whose shores the patriot 
Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd and an exile , 11 may be 
transferred with much more probability to the Baikal, a capa- 
cious basin, above three hundred miles in length,* which dis- 
dains the modest appellation of a lakeland which actually 
communicates with the seas of the North by the long course 
of the Angara, the Tonguska, and the Yenesei. The submis- 
sion of so many distant nations might flatter the pride of the 
Tanjou ; but the valor of the Huns could be rewarded only by 
the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury of the empire of the 
South. In the third century before the Christian era, a wall 
of fifteen hundred miles in length was constructed, to defend 
the frontiers of China against the inroads of the Huns ;** but 
this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous place in the 
map of the world, has never contributed to the safety of an 

80 M6moires de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17-33. The compre- 
hensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these distant events. 

91 The fame of Sovou, or So-on, his merit, and his singular adventures are still 
celebrated in China. See the l£loge de Moukden, p. 20, and notes, p. 241-247 ; 
and Mdmones sur la Chine, tom. iii. p 317-360. 

®* See Isbiand Ives in Harris’s Collection, vol. !L p 931 ; Bell’s Travels, vol. i 
p. 247-254 ; and Gmelm, in the Hist. G£n£rale des Voyages, tom. xviiL p 283- 
829. They all remaik the vulgar opinion, that the kohj sea grows angry and tem- 
pestuous if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical nicety often ex- 
cites a dispute between the absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd 
obstinacy of travellers. 

31 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 
45) and De Guignes (tom. ii. p. 59). b 

a The modem Russian accounts make this lake about 400 miles in length, with 
a mean breadth of between 80 and 40 miles. — S. 

b This wall was finished by Chi-hoang-ti, of the dynasty of Thsin, b c. 244. 
According to Chinese authorities, its length is 10,000 11. (On the /*, see Gibbon’s 
note below, No 52.) It is fiom 20 to 25 feet high. R&nusat, Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiataqaes, vol. i. p. 58. — S. 
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nn warlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently con- 
sisted of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by 
the ma.fytTilp.fla dexterity with which they managed their bows 
and their horses, by their hardy patience in supporting the 
inclemency of the weather, Mid by the incredible speed of 
their mam.Ti, which was seldom checked by torrents or preci* 
pices, by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face of the coun- 
try ; and their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and 
disconcerted the grave and elaborate tactics of a 
SithtS?” Chinese army. The Emperor Kaoti,” a soldier of 
SSc&ist. fortune whose personal merit had raised him to the 
throne, marched against the Huns with those vete- 
ran troops which had been trained in the civil wars of China. 
But he was soon surrounded by the barbarians ; and, after a 
siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced 
to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 
The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts 
of peace or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more per- 
manent diegrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency 
of arms and fortifications. They were too easily convinced 
that, while the blazing signals announced on every side the 
approach of the Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on their head and the cuirass on their bade, were de- 
stroyed by the incessant labor of ineffectual marches.” A reg- 
ular payment of money and silk was stipulated as the condi- 
tion of a temporary and precarious peace ; and the wretched 
expedient of disguising a real tribute under the name of a 


** See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, published at 
Paris, 1777, etc , tom. i. p. 442-622. This voluminous work is the translation 
(by the P. de Mailla) of the Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou, Ihe celebrated abridgment of 
the great History of Semakonang (a.d. 1084) and his continuators.* 

* See a free and ample memorial, presented by a mandarin to the Emperor 
Vend (before Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 412-426), from a collec- 
tion of State papers marked with the red pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 884-612). 
Another memorial from the minister of war (Kang-ldou, tom. ii. p. 656) supplies 
some curious circumstances of the manners of tlie Huns. 


a ()n this work, see Bdmusat, ut supra, voL ii. p. 156. — 8. 
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gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of China as well 
as by those of Rome. But there still remained a more disgrace- 
ful article of tribute which violated the sacred feelings of hu- 
manity and nature. The hardships of the savage life, which 
destroy in their infancy the children who are born with a less 
healthy and robust constitution, introduce a remarkable dispro- 
portion between the numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars 
are an ugly and even deformed race ; and while they consider 
their own women as the instruments of domestic labor, their 
desires, or rather their appetites, are directed to the enjoyment 
of more elegant beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens 
of China was annually devoted to the rude embraces of the 
Huns ;** and the alliance of the haughty Tan jous was secured 
by their marriage with the genuine or adopted daughters of 
the imperial family, which vainly attempted to escape the sac- 
rilegious pollution. The situation of these unhappy victims is 
described in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that 
she had been condemned by her parents to a distant exile, un- 
der a barbarian husband ; who complains that sour milk was 
her only drink, raw flesh her only food, a tent her only pal- 
ace ; and who expresses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the 
natural wish that she were transformed into a bird, to fly back 
to her dear country, the object of her tender and perpetual 
regret . 17 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pas- 
toral tribes of the North. The forces of the Huns were not in- 
ferior to those of the Moguls or of the Mantcheoux ; 
Siio? axe 11 * and their ambition might entertain the most san- 
BtEm guine hopes of success. But their pride was hum- 
bled and their progress was checked by the arms and policy 
of Vouti , 18 the fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty of the 
Han. In his long reign of fifty-four years, the barbarians of 


** A supply of women is mentioned, as a customary article of treaty and tribute 
(Hist, de la Conqufite de la Chine par les Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. i p. 186, 
187, with the note of the editor). 
n De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

M See the reign of the Emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mou, tom. in. p. 1-9& 
Hi« various and inconsistent character seems to be impartially drawn. 
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the southern provinces submitted to the laws and manners 
Ant chnst of China; and the ancient limits of the monarchy 
lat-sr. were enlarged from the great river of Xiang to the 
port of Canton. Instead of confining himself to the timid op- 
erations of a defensive war, his lieutenants penetrated many 
handred miles into the country of the Huns. In those bound* 
less deserts, where it is impossible to form magazines, and dif- 
ficult to transport a sufficient supply of provisions, the armies 
of Youti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable hardships ; 
and of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers who marched 
against the barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in safety 
to the feet of their master. These losses, however, were com- 
pensated by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese gen- 
erals improved the superiority which they derived from the 
temper of their arms, their chariots of war, and the service of 
their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tanjou was sur- 
prised in the midst of sleep and intemperance ; and, though 
the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way through the 
ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his sub- 
jects on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which was 
preceded and followed by many bloody engagements, contrib- 
uted much less to the destruction of the power of the Huns 
Ant cim*t than effectual policy which was employed to 
T# ‘ detach the tributary nations from their obedience. 

Intimidated by the arms or allured by the promises of Youti 
and his successors, the most considerable tribes, both of the 
East and of the West, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. 
While some acknowledged themselves the allies or vassals of 
the empire, they all became the implacable enemies of the 
Huns; and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as 
they were reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, 
have been contained within the walls of one of the great and 
populous cities of China." The desertion of his subjects, and 


* This expression is used in the memoiial to the Emperor Venti (Du Halde, 
tom. ii. p. 417). 'Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco Polo and 
Vossins, we may rationally allow for Pekin two millions of inhabitants. The 
cities of the sooth, which contain the manufactures of China, are still more pops* 
loos. 
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the perplexity of a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou 
himself to renounce the dignity of an independent sovereign 
and the freedom of a warlike and high-spirited nation. He 
Ant Christ. was received at Sigan, the capital of the monarchy, 
*** by the troops, the mandarins, and the emperor him* 

self, with all the honors that could adorn and disguise the tri- 
umph of Chinese vanity / 0 A magnificent palace was prepared 
for his reception ; his place was assigned above all the princes 
of the royal family ; and the patience of the barbarian king 
was exhausted by the ceremonies of a banquet which consist- 
ed of eight courses of meat and of nine solemn pieces of mu- 
sic. But he performed, on his knees, the duty of a respectful 
homage to the Emperor of China; pronounced, in his own 
name and in the name of his successors, a perpetual oath of 
fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was bestowed 
as the emblem of his regal dependence. After this humiliat- 
ing submission, the Tanjons sometimes departed from their al- 
legiance and seized the favorable moments of war and rapine ; 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually declined till it was 
broken, by civil dissension, into two hostile and separate king- 
doms. One of the princes of the nation was urged 
****' by fear and ambition to retire towards the south 

with eight hordes, which composed between forty and fifty- 
thousand families. He obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a 
convenient territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces ; 
and his constant attachment to the service of the empire was 
secured by weakness and the desire of revenge. From the 
time of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north continued to 
languish about fifty yearB, till they were oppressed on every 
side by their foreign and domestic enemies. The proud in- 
scription 41 of a column erected on a lofty mountain announced 
to posterity that a Chinese army had marched seven hundred 


40 See the Kang-Mon, tom. iiL p. 150, and the subsequent events under the * 
proper years. This memoi able festival is celebrated in the iSloge de Moukden, 
and explained in a note by the P. Gaobil, p. 89, 90. 

41 This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, President of the Tri- 
bunal of History (Kang-Mou, tom iii p 392). Similar monuments have been dis- 
covered in many parts of Tartaiy (Histoire des Huns, tom. ii p. 122). 
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milfta into the heart of their country. The Sienpi, 4 * a tribe of 
Oriental Tartars, retaliated the injuries which they 
■*■“■**■ had formerly sustained ; and the power of the Tan- 
jous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly de- 
stroyed before the end of the first century of the Christian 
era. 4 * 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the va- 
rious infinence of character and situation . 44 Above one hun- 
dred thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, and the 
Thefr emigre- mQg £ p nR ^| an j m ons 0 f the people, were contented 
aa too, etc. ^ rema j n their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with the victorious 
nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hordes (about two hundred 
thousand men), ambitious of a more honorable servitude, retired 
towards the south, implored the protection of the Emperors of 
China, and were permitted to inhabit and to guard the extreme 
frontiers of the province of Chansi and the territory of Or- 
tons. But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained in their adverse fortune the undaunted spirit of 
their ancestors. The ‘Western world was open to their valor, 
and they resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chief- 
tains, to discover and subdue some remote country which was 
still inaccessible to the arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of 
China . 44 The course of their emigration soon carried them 
beyond the mountains of Imaus and the limits of the Chinese 
geography; but we are able to distinguish the two great di- 
visions of these formidable exiles, which directed their march 
towards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The first 
Hons of of these colonies established their dominion in the 
BoedtoIU ‘ fruitful and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the 


° M. de Gnignes (tom. i. p. 189) has inserted a short acconnt of the Sienpi. 

“ The era of the Hans is placed by the Chinese 1210 years before Chi it t But 
the series of their kings does not commence till the year 280 (Hist, des Huns, tom. 
fi p. 21,128). 

44 The various accidents of the downfall and flight of the Hons are related in 
the Kang-Mon, tom. in. p. 88, 91 , 95, 139, etc. The small numbers of each horde 
may he ascribed to their losses and divisions. 

44 M. de Gnignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Hons through the vast 
deserts of Tartary (tom. ii. p. 128, 277, etc., 825, etc.). 
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eastern side of the Caspian, where they preserved the name of 
Huns, with the epithet of Enthalites or Nepthalites.* Their 
manners were softened, and even their features were insensibly 
improved, by the mildness of the climate and their long resi- 
denee in a flouri sh ing province,** which might still retain a 
faint impression of the arts of Greece." The white Huns, a 
name which they derived from the change of their complex- 
ions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, 
which, under the appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a 
temporary splendor, was the residence of the king, who exer- 
cised a legal authority over an obedient people. Their luxury 
was maintained by the labor of the Sogdiana; and the only 
vestige of their ancient barbarism was the custom which 
obliged all the companions, perhaps to the number of twenty, 
who had shared the liberality of a wealthy lord to be buried 
alive in the same grave. 4 * The vicinity of the Huns to the 
provinces of Persia involved them in frequent and bloody con- 
tests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dictates of humani- 
ty ; and their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, dis- 


44 Mohammed, Saltan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it was invaded 
(a.d. 1218) by Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians (see D’Herbelot, 
Petit de la Croix, etc.) celebrate the populous cities which he* ruined and the fruit- 
ful country which he desolated. In the next century the same provinces of Cho- 
rasmia and Mawaralnahr were described by Abnlfeda (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, 
tom. iiL). Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, p. 423-469. 

47 Justin (xlL 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bactriana. 
To their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade which trans- 
ported the merchandises of India into Europe by the Oxns, the Caspian, the Cy- 
rus, the Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were 
possessed by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. (See I/Esprit des Loix, 1 xxt) 

48 Procopius de BelL Persico, L L c. 3, p. 9 [tom. L p. 16, edit. Bonn]. 


* Enthalites seems to be a misprint for Ephthalites ( 7 E <p9a\iral), which Is the 
name found in Procopins (BelL Persic, i. c. 3). The Aimenian writers, who fre- 
quently mention the wars carried on by this people against the Persians, call them 

aepkthaL The form Nephthalites (Ne^&rXirai) employed by Theophanes (p. 104, 
edit. Pans; p. 188, edit. Bonn) is probably a corruption of Ephthalites (St Mai- 
tin, Notes on Le Bean, voL iv. p. 266). They are called Cidaritse by Pnscus (p. 
43, edit. Paris ; p. 169, edit. Bonn). The present Turcomans are most likely 
their descendants. — S. 
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played the moderation as well as the valor of the barbarians. 
The Hons of The second division of their countrymen, the Huns 
the Volga. w li 0 gradually advanced towards the northwest, 
were exercised by the hardships of a colder climate and a more 
laborious inarch. Necessity compelled them to exchange the 
silks of China for the furs of Siberia; the imperfect rudiments 
of civilized life were obliterated ; and the native fierceness of 
the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse with the savage 
tribes who were compared, with some propriety, to the wild 
beasts of the desert. Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and while each horde 
was governed by its peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council 
directed the public measures of the whole nation. As late as 
the thirteenth century, their transient residence on the eastern 
banks of the Volga was attested by the name of Great Hun- 
gary . 49 In the winter they descended with their flocks and 
herds towards the mouth of that mighty river ; and their sum- 
mer excursions reached as high as the latitude of Saratoff, or 
perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such, at least, were the re- 
cent limits of the black Calmucks , 50 who remained about a cen- 
tury under the protection of Russia, and who have since re- 
turned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese 
empire. The march and the return of those wandering Tar- 
tars, whose united camp consists of fifty thousand tents or fam- 
ilies, illustrate the distant emigrations of the ancient Huns . 61 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time which elapsed 
after the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of 'the Chi- 


49 In the thirteenth centmy, the monk Rubruquis (who travel Bed the immense 
plain of Kipzak in his journey to the court of the Gieat Khan) observed the le- 
zmukable name of Hungary, with the traces of a common language and origin 
(Hist des Voyages, tom. vii. p. 269). 

“ Bell (vol i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the Genealogical History (p. 539) have 
described the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the present centniy. 

61 This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, happened m the 
year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the reigning Emperor of China, 
which was intended for the inscription of a column, has been translated by the 
missionaries of Pekin (Mtfmoires sur la Chine, tom. i. p. 401-418). The emperor 
affects the smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Fathei of 
his People. 
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nese, and before they showed themselves to those of the Ro- 
Thdr con mans - There is some reason, however, to apprehend 
jjartofthe that the same force which had driven them from 
their native seats still continned to impel their march, 
towards the frontiers of Europe. The power of the Sienpi, 
their implacable enemies, which extended above three thou- 
sand miles from east to west,” must have gradually oppressed 
them by the weight and terror of a formidable neighborhood ; 
and the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend 
to increase the strength or to contract the territories of the 
Huns. The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would offend the ear, without informing the understanding, 
of the reader; but I cannot suppress the very natural suspi- 
cion that the Huns of the North derived a considerable rein- 
forcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, which, 
in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion 
of China ; that the bravest warriors marched away in search 
of their free and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they 
had been divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by 
the common hardships of their adverse fortune." The Huns, 
with their flocks and herds, their wives and children, their de- 
pendents and allies, were transported to the West of the Volga, 
and they boldly advanced to invade the country of the Alani , 
a pastoral people who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract 
of the deserts of Scythia. The plains between the Volga and 
the Tanais were covered with the tents of the Alani, but their 
name and manners were diffused over the wide extent of their 
conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi and Q-eloni 
were confounded among their vassals. Towards the north 

w The Kang-Mou (tom. iu. p. 447; ascribes to their conquests a space of 14,000 
11s According to the present standard, 200 lfs (or, more accui ately, 193) are equal 
to one degree of latitude ; and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles 
of China. But there aie strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely 
equalled one half of the modem. See the elaborate researches of M. d’Anville, a 
geographer who is not a stranger in any age or climate of the globe. (Mdmoires 
de FAcad. tom. ii. p. 125-502. Mesnres Itin&aires, p. 154-167.) 

•* See the Histone des Huns, tom. ii p. 125-144. The subsequent history (p. 
145-277) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidently proves that their martial 
spirit was not unpaired by a long residence in China. 
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they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the 
savages who were accustomed, in their rage or hnnger, to the 
taste of human flesh ; and their southern inroads were pushed 
as far as the confines of Persia and India. ' The mixture of 
garmatic and German blood had contributed to improve the 
features of the Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, 
and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom 
fonnd in the Tartar race. They were less deformed in their 
parsons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns ; but they 
did not yield to those formidable barbarians in their martial 
and independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which reject- 
ed even the use of domestic slaves ; and in the love of arms 
which considered war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory 
of mankind. A naked scimetar fixed in the ground was the 
only object of their religious worship ; the scalps of their ene- 
mies formed the costly trappings of their horses ; and they 
viewed with pity and contempt the pusillanimous warriors 
who patiently expected the infirmities of age and the tortures 
of lingering disease.” On the banks of the Tanais the mili- 
tary power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valor, but with unequal success. The Huns pre- 
vailed in the bloody contest ; the King of the AW was g]^ . 
and the remains of the vanquished nation were dispersed by 
the ordinary alternative of flight or submission.” A colony 


“ “Utque homimbns quietis et pladdis otinm est volnptabiie, ita illos peiicnb 
jttvant et belle. Judicatnr ibi beatns qni in praho profuderit ammam : senescen- 
tes edam et ftrtnitta mordbns mundo digiessos, nt degeneres et ignavos, eonviciis 
atroabns msectantnr.” [Ammian. xxri. 2.] We must think highly of the con- 
qnerors of such men. 

» On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianns Cceri. 2), Jornandes (de Eebns 
Chticis, c. 24), M. de Goignes (Hist, des Hons, tom li. p. 279), and the Genealoir- 
led History of the Tartars (tom. ii. p. 617).* * 


. g ^ I een muc M i 9? ute respecting the ethnological affinities of the Ala- 

al It is usually supposed that remains of them still exist in the Osset® a oeo- 
pfcof Mojmt Canasns who «e satd by ancient travellers to have akoblrae^ 
none of Alans. But these Osset* appear to be an Indo-European people • white 
aB the descnpa onso f the Alam by the ancient writers seem to prove that ther be- 
iHWsd to the Tartar or nomadic races of Asia. Thus L ucian save CT oxari a c 

«* r’h^J.- 567, that ** ?“«uage and dress were the^ame^those 

ef the Scythians, • and Ammianns (nm. c. 2) describes them as resembtoir the 
Bnis, bat less savage m form and manners. This would point to a TnrS ofr 
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of exiles found a secure ref age in the mountains of Oancasns, 
between the Enxine and the Caspian, where they still preserve 
their name and their independence. Another colony advanced 
with more intrepid courage towards the shores of the Baltic, 
associated themselves with the northern tribes of Germany, 
and shared the spoil of the Homan provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. But the greatest part of the nation of the Alani em- 
braced the offers of an honorable and advantageous union ; and 
the Huns, who esteemed the valor of their less fortunate ene- 
mies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers and confidence, 
to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended from the 
Baltic to the Enxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and 
Their victo- reputation, the fruit of his victories, when he was 
riMoyer the alarmed by the formidable approach of a host of 
a.b. sits. unknown enemies,” on whom his barbarous subjects 

might, without injustice, bestow the epithet of barbarians. 
The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the impla- 
cable cruelty of the Huns were felt and dreaded and magni- 
fied by the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields and vil- 
lages consumed with flames and deluged with indiscriminate 
slaughter. To these real terrors they added the surprise and 
abhorrence which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth 
gestures, and the strange deformity of the Huns. a These sav- 

09 As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Hons, it would be imper- 
tinent to repeat or to refute the fables which misrepresent their origin and progress, 
their passage of the mud or water of the MsBOfcis in pursuit of an ox or stag, “lea 
Indes qu’ils avoient ddcouvertes,” etc. (Zosimus, L iv. (c. 20] p. 224. Sozomen, 
1. ri. c 87. Procopius, Hist. MiscelL c. 5. Jomandes, c. 24. Giandeur et De- 
cadence, etc., des Romains, ch. 17.) 

gin, which is confirmed by the fact that their area, the country north of the Cau- 
casus, between the Lower Don and the Lower Volga, is now occupied by the Nogay 
Turks, who cannot be shown to be of recent introduction. If we were to trust 
the Persion tradition as preserved by Ferdosi, the Aknfcn dwelt in the most ancient 
times on the northern side of the country of the Paropamisus, near the land Ghur, 
or Ghordzeh. These Alan&n are said by Klaproth to be mentioned in the Chinese 
Annals under the names of Yan-thsai, Alanna, Alan, and subsequently of Suthle 
and Snth. See Klaproth, Tableaux Historiques de VAsie, p 174 seq. ; Zeuss, Die 
Deutschenund die Nachbarstamme, p. 700 seq. ; Schafarik, Slawische Alterthfimer, 
vol. L p. 850; Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, Epileg , p. c. — S. 

* Art added to their native ugliness; m fact, it is difficult to ascribe the proper 
there in the features of this hideous picture to nature, to the barbarous skill with 
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ages of Scythia were compared (and the picture had some re- 
semblance) to the animals who walk very awkwardly on two 
legs, and to the misshapen figures, the Termini ', which were 
often placed on the bridges of antiquity. They were distin- 
guished from the rest of the human species by their broad 
shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes deeply buried in the 
head ; and as they were almost destitute of beards, they never 
enjoyed either the manly graces of youth or the venerable as- 
pect of age." A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of their 
form and manners — that the witehes of Scythia, who, for their 
foul and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had 
copulated in the desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns 
were the offspring of this execrable conjunction."* The tale, 
so full of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced by the 
credulous hatred of the Goths ; but while it gratified their 
hatred, it increased their fear, since the posterity of demons 
and witches might be supposed to inherit some share of the 
preternatural powers as well as of the malignant temper of 
their parents. Against these enemies, Hermanric prepared to 
exert the united forces of the Gothic State ; but he soon dis- 


fl7 Prodigiosae form®, et pandi ; ut bipedes existimes bestias ; vel quales in com- 
marginandis pontibus, effigiati stipites dolantnr incompti Ammian. xxxi 2. 
Jomandes (c. 24) draws a strong caricature of a Calrauck face ei Species pavendft 
nigredine . . . qusedam deformis offa, non facies ; habensque magis puncta quam 
lamina.” See Buffon, Hist. Natuielle, tom. iii. p. 380. 

M This execrable ongin, which Jomandes (c. 24) describes with the lancor of 
a Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleasing fable of the Greeks (He- 
rodot 1 iv. c. 9, etc.). 

which they were self-disfigured, or to the teiror and hatred of the Romans. Their 
noses were flattened by their nurses, their cheeks were gashed by an iion instru- 
ment, that the scars might look more fearful and prevent the giowth of the beard. 
(Jomandes and Sidomos Apollinaris [Carm. ii v. 254 seq.]): 

Obtnndit teneras circumdata fascia nares, 

Ut galeis cedant. 

Tet he adds that their foims were robust and manly, their height of a middle size, 
but, from the habit of ndmg, disproportaoned. 

Stant pectora vasta, 

lasignes humeri, succincta sub ilihus alvus. 

Forma quidem pediti media est, procera sed ex tat 
Si cemas equites, sic longi s®pe putantur 
Si sedeant. 
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covered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, were 
much more inclined to second than to repel the invasion of the 
Hnns. One of the chiefs of the Roxolani" had formerly de- 
serted the standard of Qermanrie, and the cruel tyrant had 
condemned the innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asun- 
der by wild horses. The brothers of that nnfortnnate woman 
seized the favorable moment of revenge. The aged King of 
the Goths languished some time after the dangerous wound 
which he received from their daggers ; but the conduct of the 
war was retarded by his infirmities, and the public councils 
of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and dis- 
cord. His death, which has been imputed to his own despair, 
left the reins of government in the hands of "Withimer, who, 
with the doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, main- 
tained the unequal contest against the arms of the Huns and 
the Alani till he was defeated and slain in a decisive battle. 
The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate ; and the royal race of 
the Amali will hereafter be found among the subjects of the 
haughty Attila. But the person of Witheric, the infant king, 
was saved by the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax, two war- 
riors of approved valor and fidelity, who, by cautious marches, 
conducted the independent remains of the nation of the Ostro- 
goths towards the Danastus,* or Dniester, a considerable river, 
which now separates the Turkish dominions from the empire 
of Russia. On the banks of the Dniester the prudent Athan- 
aric, more attentive to his own than to the general safety, 
had fixed the camp of the Yisigoths ; with the firm resolution 
of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom he thought it less 
advisable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the Huns was 
checked by the weight of baggage and the encumbrance of 
captives ; but their military skill deceived and almost destroyed 
the army of Athanaric. While the Judge of the Yisigoths 

“ The Roxolani may be the fathers of the 'Pwf, the Russians (D’Anville, Em- 
pire de Russia, p 1-10), whose residence (a.d. 862) about Novogrod Veliki can- 
not be very remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4, 46, % 
28, 30) assigns to the Roxolani (a.d. 886).* 

* More correctly Danastris, called by the earlier classical writers Tyraa. — S. 

t* See on die origin of the Ross Editors note, c. lv. note 43.— S» 
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defended the banks of the Dniester, he was encompassed and 
attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the 
light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; 
and it was not without the utmost efforts of courage and con- 
duct that he was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly 
country. The undaunted general had already formed a new 
and judicious plan of defensive war; and the strong lines 
which he was preparing to construct between the mountains, 
the Pruth, and the Danube would have secured the extensive 
and fertile territory that bears the modem name of Wallachia 
from the destructive inroads of the Huns .* 0 But the hopes 
and measures of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon disap- 
pointed by the trembling impatience of his dismayed country- 
men, who were persuaded by their fears that the interposition 
of the Danube was the only barrier that could save them from 
the rapid pursuit and invincible valor of the barbarians of 
Scythia. Under the command of Fritigem and Alavivus," the 
body of the nation hastily advanced to the banks of the great 
river, and implored the protection of the Homan Emperor of 
the East. Athanaric himself, still anxious to avoid the guilt 
of perjury, retired, with a band of faithful followers, into the 
mountainous country of Caucaland, which appears to have 
been guarded and almost concealed by the impenetrable for- 
ests of Transylvania." * 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some ap- 


" The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt ; but the nature of 
the ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic rampart Mdmoiies do 
I’Acaddmie, etc., tom. xxviiL p* 444-462. 

• l M. de Buat (Hist des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vi. p. 407) has conceived a 
strange idea that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas, the Gothic bishop ; 
and that Ulphilas, the grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal 
prince of the Goths. 

“ Ammianus (xxxi 8) and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24) describe the 
subversion of the Gothic empiie by the Huns. 


* The most probable opinion as to the position of this land is that of M. Malte 
Bran. He thinks that Caucaland is the territory of the Cacoenses, placed by 
Ptolemv, 1. iii c 8, towards the Carpathian Mountains, on the side of the present 
Transylvania, and therefoie the canton of Cacava,to the south of Herraanstadt, 
the capital of that principality. Caucaland, it is evident, is the Gothic form of 
these different names. St Martin, iv. 103. — M. 
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pearance of glory and success, he made a progress through his 
The Goths dominions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence 
^rot^Sonof * n Syria. The five years 6 * which he 

vriens^ spent at Antioch were employed to watch, from a 
secure distance, the hostile designs of the Persian 
monarch ; to check the depredations of the Saracens and Isau- 
rians ; w to enforce, by arguments more prevalent than those 
of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian theology; 
and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous exe- 
cution of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of 
the emperor was most seriously engaged by the important in- 
telligence which he received from the civil and militaiy offi- 
cers who were intrusted with the defence of the Danube. He 
was informed that the North was agitated by a furious tem- 
pest; that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown and mon- 
strous race of savages, had subverted the power of the Goths ; 
and that the suppliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whose 
pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a space of many 
miles along the banks of the river. With outstretched arms 
and pathetic lamentations they loudly deplored their past mis- 
fortunes and their present danger; acknowledged that their 
only hope of safety was in the clemency of the Homan govern- 
ment ; and most solemnly protested that, if the gracious liber- 
ality of the emperor would permit them to cultivate the waste 
lands of Thrace, they should ever hold themselves bound, by 
the strongest obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey the 
laws and to guard the limits of the republic. These assurances 
were confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, a who impa- 
tiently expected from the mouth of Yalens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 
The Emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom 

•* The chronology of A m mian ns is obscure and imperfect. Tillemont has la- 
bored to clear and settle the annals of Yalens. 

64 Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 20] p. 223. Sozomen, L tL c. 38. The Isatmans, each 
winter, infested the roads of Asia. Minor, as far as the neighborhood of Constan- 
tinople. Basil, Episk cd. apud Tillemont, Hist, des Emperems, tom. v. p. 106. 

* Sozomen and Philostorgins say that the Bishop Ulphilas was one of these am 
bassadors. — M. 

rtL— 9 
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and- authority of his elder brother, whose death happened tow- 
ards the end of the preceding year; and, as the dis- 
not. it. tressful situation of the Goths required an instant 

and peremptory decision, he was deprived of the favorite re- 
source of feeble and timid minds, who consider the use of 
dilatory and ambignous measures as the most admirable ef- 
forts of consummate prudence. As long as the same passions 
and interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war 
and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the 
councils of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as 
the subject of modem deliberation. But the moBt experienced 
statesman of Europe has never been summoned to consider the 
propriety or the danger of admitting or rejecting an innumer- 
able multitude of barbarians, who are driven by despair and 
hunger to solicit a settlement on the territories of a civilized 
nation. 'When that important proposition, so essentially con- 
nected with the public safety, was referred to the ministers of 
Yalens, they were perplexed and divided ; but they soon ac- 
quiesced in the flattering sentiment which seemed the most 
favorable to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their 
sovereign. The slaves who were decorated with the titles of 
prsefects and generals dissembled or disregarded the terrors 
of this national emigration — so extremely different from the 
partial and accidental colonies which had been received on the 
extreme limits of the empire. But they applauded the liber- 
ality of fortune which had conducted, from the most distant 
countries of the globe, a numerous and invincible army of 
strangers to defend the throne of Yalens, who might now add 
to the royal treasures the immense sums of gold supplied by 
the provincials to compensate their annual proportion of re- 
cruits. The prayers of the Goths were granted, and their ser- 
vice was accepted by the imperial court; and orders were im- 
mediately despatched to the civil and military governors of 
the Thracian diocese to make the necessary preparations for 
the passage and subsistence of a great people, till a proper and 
sufficient territory could be allotted for their future residence 
The liberality of the emperor was accompanied, however, -with 
two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence might jus- 
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tify on tiie side of the Romans, but which distress alone could 
extort from the indignant Goths. Before they passed the Dan- 
ube they were required to deliver their arms, and it was in- 
sisted that their children should be taken from them and dis- 
spersed through the provinces of Asia, where they might be 
civilized by the arts of education, and serve as hostages to se- 
cure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negotiation, 
the impatient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the Dan- 
They are hbe without the permission of the government whose 

OTwXenm- protection they had implored. Their motions were 
strictly observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
pire ‘ were stationed along the river, and their foremost 

detachments were defeated with considerable slaughter; yet 
such were the timid councils of the reign of Valens that the 
brave officers who had served their country in the execution 
of their duty were punished by the loss of their employments, 
and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The imperial 
mandate was at length received for transporting over the 
Danube the whole body of the Gothic nation but the ex- 
ecution of this order was a task of labor and difficulty. The 
stream of the Danube, which in those parts is above a mile 
broad," had been swelled by incessant rains, and in this tu- 
multuous passage many were swept away and drowned by the 
rapid violence of the current. A large fleet of vessels, of boats, 
and of canoes was provided ; many days and nights they passed 
and repassed with indefatigable toil ; and the most strenuous 
diligence was exerted by the officers of Yalens that not a sin- 
gle barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the foun- 
dations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It was 


“ The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianns (xxxi. 8, 4), Zosimus 
(1. iv. [c. 20] p. 228, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20 [jp. 49, 50, edit. 
Bonn]), and Jornandes (c. 25, 26). Ammianns declares (c. 5) that he means only 
“ ipsas reruin digerere summitates” But he often takes a false measure of their 
importance, and his superfluous prolixity is disagreeably balanced by bis unseason- 
able brevity. 

M Chishnll, a curious traveller, has remarked tbe breadth of the Danube, which 
he passed to the south of Bnchaiest, near the conflux of the Argish (p. 77). He 
admires the beauty and spontaneous plenty of Massia, or Bulgaria. 
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thought expedient that an accurate acconnt should he taken 
of their numbers ; but the persons who were employed soon 
d isisted, with amazement and dismay, from the prosecution 
of the endless and impracticable task;” and the principal his- 
torian of the age most seriously affirms that the prodigious 
armies of Darius and Xerxes, which had so long been consid- 
ered as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were now 
justified in the eyes of mankind by the evidence of fact and 
experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number of 
the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men ; and if we 
can venture to add the just proportion of women, of children, 
and of slaves, the whole mass of people which composed this 
formidable emigration must have amounted to near a million 
of persons, of both sexes and of all ages. The children of the 
Goths, those at least of a distinguished rank, were separated 
from the multitude. They were conducted without delay to 
the distant seats assigned for their residence and education ; 
and, as the numerous train of hostages or captives passed 
through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 
and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the pro- 
vincials.* But the stipulation, tire most offensive to the Goths 
and the most important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. 
The barbarians, who considered their arms as the ensigns of 
honor and the pledges of safety, were disposed to offer a price 


99 Quem qni scire velit, Libvci velit aBquoris idem 

fiiscere quam mule® Zephyro turbentur arena. 

Ammianus baa insetted in his prose these lines of Virgil (Georgic. L ii. 105), orig- 
inally designed by the poet to express the impossibility of numbering the different 
sorts of vines. See Plm. Hist. Natur. L xiv. 


* A veiy curious bnt obscure passage of Eunapius appears to me to have been mis. 
understood by M. Mai, to whom we owe its discovery. The substance is as follows : 
“The Goths transported over the river their native deities, with their priests of 
both sexes, but concerning their rites they maintained a deep and 1 adamantine si- 
lence.' To the Romans they pretended to be generally Christians, and placed cei- 
tain persons to represent bishops in a conspicuous mannei on then 1 wagons. There 
was even among them a sort of what aie called monks, persons whom it was not 
difficult to mimic; it was enough to wear black raiment, to be wicked, and held 
In respect, Tcovripoig re dvai kcu inffTEVEoOai ” (Eunapius hated the “ black-robed 
monks," as appears in another passage, with the coidial detestation of a heathen 
philosopher.) “ Thus, while they fiuthfnlly but secretly adhered to their own re- 
ligion, the Romans weie weak enough to suppose them perfect Christians.” Mai, 
p. 277. Eunapios, edit. Niebuhr, p. 82. — M. 
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which the lust or avarice of the imperial officers was easily 
tempted to accept. To preserve their arms, the haughty war- 
riors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute their wives 
or their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid or a come* 
ly boy secured the connivance of the inspectors, who some* 
times cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed carpets and 
linen garments of their new allies," or who sacrificed their 
duty to the mean consideration of filling their farms with cat- 
tle and their houses with slaves. The Goths, with arms in 
their hands, were permitted to enter the boats; and, when 
their strength was collected on the other side of the river, the 
immense camp which was spread over the plains and the hills 
of the Lower Msesia assumed a threatening and even hostile 
aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, Alathens and Saphrax, 
the guardians of their infant king, appeared soon afterwards 
on the northern banks of the Danube, and immediately de- 
spatched their ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, 
with the same professions of allegiance and gratitude, the same 
favor which had been granted to the snppliant Visigoths. The 
absolute refusal of Yalens suspended their progress, and dis- 
covered the repentance, the suspicions, and the fears of the 
imperial council. 

Am undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians re- 
quired the firmest temper and the most dexterous manage- 
Thdrdia- ment - The daily subsistence of near a million of 
tre» andais- extraordinary subjects could be supplied only by 
constant and skilful diligence, and might continu- 
ally be interrupted by mistake or accident. The insolence or 
the indignation of the Goths, if they conceived themselves to 
be the objects either of fear or of contempt, might urge them 
to the most desperate extremities, and the fortune of the State 
seemed to depend on the prudence as well as the integrity of 
the generals of Yalens. At this important crisis the military 
government of Thrace was exercised by Lupicinus and Maxi- 

68 Eunapins and Zosimus curionsly specify these articles of Gothic wealth, and 
luxury. Yet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of the prov- 
inces, which the barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war or as the gifts or 
merchandise of peace. 
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mus, in whose venal minds the slightest hope of private emol- 
ument outweighed every consideration of public advantage, 
and whose guilt was only alleviated by their incapacity of dis- 
cerning the pernicious effects of their rash and criminal ad- 
ministration. Instead of obeying the orders of their sover- 
eign, and satisfying with decent liberality the demands of the 
Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the 
wants of the hungry barbarians. The vilest food was sold at 
an extravagant price ; and, in the room of wholesome and sub- 
stantial provisions, the markets were filled with the flesh of 
dogs and of unclean animals who had died of disease. To 
obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the Goths 
resigned the possession of an expensive thongh serviceable 
slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased 
with ten pounds of a precious but useless metal.™ When 
their property was exhausted, they continued this necessary 
traffic by the sale of their sons and daughters ; and, notwith- 
standing the love of freedom which animated every Gothic 
breast, they submitted to the humiliating maxim that it was 
better for their children to be maintained in a servile condi- 
tion than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless inde- 
pendence. The most lively resentment is excited by the tyr- 
anny of pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of 
gratitude which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries ; 
a spirit of discontent insensibly arose in the camp of the bar- 
barians, who pleaded, without success, the merit of their pa- 
tient and dutiful behavior, and loudly complained of the in- 
hospitable treatment which they had received from their new 

” Decern librae ; the word silver most be understood. Jomandes betrays the 
passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Ennapius* and Zosimus, 
disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the barbarians. Am- 
mianus, a patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. 
Jerome, who wrote almost on the spot, is fair though concise “Per avaritiam 
Maximi duds, ad rebellion em fame coacti sunt” (in Chron. [tom. viii. p. 817, edit. 
Vallars.]). 

* A new passage from the history of Eunapius is nearer to the truth. “ It ap- 
peared to our commanders a legitimate source of gain to be bribed by the barba- 
rians: KEpdoc abrolc Uoku yvnatov rb dwpotioKeloQai irapb r&v voktufav.” Edit 
Niebuhr, p. 82.— M. 
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allies. They beheld around them the wealth and plenty of * 
fertile province, in the midst of which they suffered the intol- 
erable hardships of artificial famine. But the means of relief, 
and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the rapacious- 
ness of their tyrants had left to an injured people the posses- 
sion and the nse of arms. The clamors of a multitude, untaught 
to disguise their sentiments, announced the first symptoms of 
resistance, and alarmed the timid and guilty minds of Lupi- 
cinus and Maximus. Those crafty ministers, who substituted 
the conning of temporary expedients to the wise and salutary 
counsels of general policy, attempted to remove the Goths 
from their dangerous station on the frontiers of the empire, 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, 
through the interior provinces. As they were conscious how 
ill they had deserved the respect or confidence of the barbari- 
ans, they diligently collected from every side a military force 
that might urge the tardy and reluctant march of a people 
who had not yet renounced the title or the duties of Roman 
subjects. But the generals of Valens, while their attention 
was solely directed to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently 
disarmed the ships and the fortifications which constituted the 
defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight was observed and 
improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched 
the favorable moment of escaping from the pursuit of the 
Huns. By the help of such rafts and vessels as could be has- 
tily procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, with- 
out opposition, their king and their army, and boldly fixed a 
hostile and independent camp on the territories of the em- 


pire.” 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigem were the 
leaders of the Visigoths in peace and war ; and the authority 
which they derived from their birth was ratified by 
Goths in the free consent of the nation. In a season of tran- 
thetrtJm quillity their power might have been equal as well 

TOtetes as their rank; but as soon as their countrymen 

were exasperated by hunger and oppression, the superior abil- 
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ities of Fritigem assumed the military command, which he 
was qualified to exercise for the public welfare. He restrained 
the impatient spirit of the Yisigoths till the injuries and the 
insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance in the 
opinion of m ankin d ; but he was not disposed to sacrifice any 
solid advantages for the empty praise of justice and modera- 
tion. Sensible of the benefits which would result from the 
union of the Gothic powers under the same standard, he se- 
cretly cultivated the friendship of the Ostrogoths ; and while 
he professed an implicit obedience to the orders of the Homan 
generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards Marcianopo- 
lis, the capital of the Lower Msesia, about seventy miles from 
the banks of the Danube. On that fatal spot the flames of 
discord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful confla- 
gration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid 
entertainment ; and their martial train remained under arms 
at the entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were 
strictly guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from 
the use of a plentiful market, to which they asserted their 
equal claim of subjects and allies. Their humble prayers were 
rejected with insolence and derision ; and as their patience 
was now exhausted, the townsmen, the soldiers, and the Goths 
were soon involved in a conflict of passionate altercation and 
angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently given ; a sword 
was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that was spilled in this 
accidental quarrel became the signal of a long and destructive 
war. In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance, Lupici- 
nus was informed by a secret messenger that many of his sol- 
diers were slain and despoiled of their arms ; and as he was 
already inflamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he issued a 
rash command, that their death should be revenged by the 
massacre of the guards of Fritigem and Alavivus. The clam- 
orous shouts and dying groans apprised Fritigem of his ex- 
treme danger ; and, as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit 
of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed a moment of 
deliberation to the man who had so deeply injured him. “ A 
trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a firm but gentle 
tone of voice, “ appears to have arisen between the two nations ; 
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but it may be productive of the most dangerous consequences, 
unless the tumnlt is immediately pacified by the assurance of 
onr safety and the authority of our presence.” At these words 
Fritigem and his companions drew their swords, opened their 
passage through the unresisting crowd, which filled the palace, 
the streets, and the gates of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their 
horses, hastily vanished from the eye s of the astonished Ro- 
mans. The generals of the Goths were saluted by the fierce 
and joyful acclamations of the camp ; war was instantly re- 
solved, and the resolution was executed without delay : the 
banners of the nation were displayed according to the custom 
of their ancestors ; and the air resounded with the harsh and 
mournful music of the barbarian trumpet . 71 The weak and 
guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglect- 
ed to destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable 
enemy, marched against the Goths, at the head of such a mil- 
itary force as could be collected on this sudden emergency. 
The barbarians expected his approach about nine miles from 
Marcianopolis ; and on this occasion the talents of the general 
were found to be of more prevailing efficacy than the weapons 
and discipline of the troops. The valor of the Goths was so 
ably directed by the genius of Fritigem that they broke, by 
a close and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. 
Lupicinns left his arms and standards, his tribunes and his 
bravest soldiers, on the field of battle ; and their useless cour- 
age served only to protect the ignominious flight of their lead- 
er. “That successful day put an end to the distress of the 
barbarians and the security of the Romans : from that day the 
Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers and 


71 Vexillis de more sublatis, auditUque triste sonantibus rfassicis. — Ammian. 
Trri. 5. These are the rauca comva of Claudian (in Kufin. iL 57), the large 
horns of the Z7K, or wild bull — snch as have been more recently used by the Swiss 
cantons of Uri and Unterwald (Simler, De Bepublici Helvet. L iL p. 201, edit Fuse- 
lin. Tigur. 1734). Their military horn is finely, though perhaps casually, intro- 
duced in an original narrative of the battle of Haney (a.d. 1477) “Attendant 
le combat le dit cor fat cornd par trois fois, tant qne le vent dn souffienr ponvoit 
dorer : ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de Bonrgoigne ; car dfja a Marat Vat oit 
ovy” (See the Pieces Jnstificatives in the 4 to edition of Philippe de Comines, 
tom. in. p. 493.) 
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exiles, assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed 
an absolute dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in 
their own right, the northern provinces of the empire, which 
are bounded bj the Danube.” Such are the words of the 
Gothic historian,” who celebrates, with rude eloquence, the 
glory of his countrymen. But the dominion of the barbari- 
ans was exercised only for the purposes of rapine and destruc- 
tion. As they had been deprived by the ministers of the em- 
peror of the common benefits of nature and the fair intercourse 
of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of 
the empire ; and the crimes of Lupicinus were expiated by the 
ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the con- 
Ste Sto 0- flagration of their villages, and the massacre or cap- 
tivity of their innocent families. The report of the 
Gothic victory was soon diffused over the adjacent country ; 
and while it filled the minds of the Romans with terror and 
dismay, their own hasty imprudence contributed to increase 
the forces of Fritigem and the calamities of the province. 
Some time before the great emigration, a numerous body of 
Goths, under the command of Suerid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service of the empire.” They 
were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople ; but the min- 
isters of Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Hel- 
lespont, at a distance from the dangerous temptation which 
might so easily be communicated by the neighborhood and the 
success of their countrymen. The respectful submission with 
which they yielded to the order of their march might be con- 
sidered as a proof of their fidelity ; and their moderate request 
of a sufficient allowance of provisions and of a delay of only 
two days was expressed in the most dutiful terms. But the 
first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders 
which had been committed at his country-house, refused this 
indulgence ; and, arming against them the inhabitants and man- 


” Jornande* de Reims Geticis, c. 26, p. 648, edit. Grot. These splendid* pamd 
(they are comparatively snob) are undoubtedly transcribed from the larger hiato- 
ries of Prisons, Ablavxos, or Cassiodorns, 

7 * “ Com popnlis sms longe ante snscepti ” We are ignorant of the precise date 
and circumstances of their transmigration. 
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ufacturers of a populous city, lie urged, with hostile threats, 
their instant departure. The barbarians stood silent and 
amazed, till they were exasperated by the insulting clamors 
and missile weapons of the populace ; but when patience or 
contempt was fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multi- 
tude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the backs of their 
flying enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid armor" 
which they were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of their 
sufferings and their actions soon united this victorious detach- 
ment to the nation of the Yisigoths ; the troops of Colias and 
Suerid expected the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 
themselves under his standard, and signalized their ardor in 
the siege of Hadrianople. But the resistance of the garrison 
informed the barbarians that in the attack of regular fortifi- 
cations the efforts of unskilful courage are seldom effectual. 
Their general acknowledged his error, raised the siege, declared 
that “he was at peace with stone walls,” ” and revenged his 
disappointment on the adjacent country. He accepted with 
pleasure the useful reinforcement of hardy workmen who la- 
bored in the gold-mines of Thrace 7 * for the emolument and 
under the lash of an unfeeling master ; w and these new asso- 
ciates conducted the barbarians, through the secret paths, to 
the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure 
the inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. With 
the assistance of such guides, nothing could remain impervious 
or inaccessible : resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; 

74 An imperial manufacture of shields, etc., was established at Hadrianople ; and 
the populace were headed by the fabncensts, or workmen (Vales, ad Ammian. 
aouri. 6). 

74 Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. — Ammian. xxxi. 6. 

7 * These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, the 
Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and PhQippopolis, two Macedonian cities, 
which derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander. Prom the 
ravnftH of Thrace he annually received the value, not the weight, of a thousand tal- 
ents (£200,000) — a revenue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the orators of 
Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. L xvi [a 8] p. 88, edit. Wesseling. Gode- 
froy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iiL p. 496. Ceflarius, Geo- 
graph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 676, 867. D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom i p. 888. 

77 As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted severe laws 
to drag them from, their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian. L x. tit. six. leg. ^ 7* 
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and the patient submission of helpless innocence seldom found 
mercy from the barbarian conqueror. In the course of these 
depredations, a great number of the children of the Goths, who 
had been sold into captivity, were restored to the embraces of 
their afflicted parents; but these tender interviews, which 
might have revived and cherished in their minds some senti- 
ments of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native fierce- 
ness by the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager at- 
tention, to the complaints of their captive children, who had 
suffered the most cruel indignities from the lustful or angry 
passions of their masters ; and the same cruelties, the same in- 
dignities, were severely retaliated on the sons and daughters 
of the Romans.™ 

The imprudence of Yalens and his ministers had introduced 
into the heart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but the Yis- 
operattonfl igoths might even yet have been reconciled by the 
ofthe Gothic man iy confession of past errors and the sincere per- 
formance of former engagements. These healing 
and temperate measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East ; but on this occasion 
alone Yalens was brave, and his unseasonable bravery was fa- 
tal to himself and to his subjects. He declared his intention 
of marching from Antioch to Constantinople to subdue this 
dangerous rebellion ; and, as he was not ignorant of the dif- 
cnltdes of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his 
nephew, the Emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces 
of the West. The veteran troops were hastily recalled from 
the defence of Armenia ; that important frontier was aban- 
doned to the discretion of Sapor ; and the immediate conduct 
of the Gothic war was intrusted, during the absence of Yalens, 
to his lieutenants, Trajan and Profuturus, two generals who 
indulged themselves in a very false and favorable opinion of 
their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace, they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxil- 
iaries of the West that marched under his banner were com- 
posed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of de- 

” See Aiwmimm, rad. 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic war loses time and 
space by an unse a s on a ble recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the barbarians. 
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sertion to the vain appearances of strength and numbers. In 
a council of war, which was influenced by pride rather than 
by reason, it was resolved to seek and to encounter the barba- 
rians, who lay encamped in the spacious and fertile meadows 
near the most southern of the six mouths of the Dannbe.” 
Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification of wag- 
ons and the barbarians, secure within the vast circle of the 
enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valor and the spoils of 
the province. In the midst of riotous intemperance, the 
watchful Fritigern observed the motions and penetrated the 
designs of the Romans. He perceived that the numbers of 
the enemy were continually increasing ; and, as he understood 
their intention of attacking his rear as soon as the scarcity of 
forage should oblige him to remove his camp, he recalled to 
their standard his predatory detachments, which covered the 
adjacent country. As soon as they descried the flaming bea- 
cons,” they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of their 
leader ; the camp was filled with the martial crowd of barba- 
rians, their impatient clamors demanded the battle, and their 
tnmnltnons zeal was approved and animated by the spirit of 
their chiefs. The evening was already far advanced ; and the 
two armies prepared themselves for the approaching combat, 
which was deferred only till the dawn of day. While the 
trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted courage of the Goths 
was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a solemn ontli ; and, 
as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs which 
celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled with 
their fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artifi- 


79 The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, edit Wesseling) marks the situation 
of this place about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile ; and the name of Saii- 
ces (the willows) expresses the nature of the soil. 

80 This circle of wagons, the carrago , was the usual fortification of the barba- 
rians (Vegetius de Re Militari. 1. iii c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian. xxxi. 7) The 
practice and the name were preserved by their descendants as late as the fifteenth 
century. The cAarrqy, which surrounded the art, is a word familiar to the read- 
ers of Froissart or Comines. 

81 “Statimut accensi malleoli ”[Amm*xrxl 7J. I have used the literal sense of 
real torches or beacons ; but I almost suspect that it is only one of those turgid 
metaphors, those false ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style of Ammianus. 
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dal harmony of the Roman shout. Some military skill was 
displayed by Fritigem to gain the advantage of a command- 
ing eminence ; but the bloody conflict, which began and ended 
with the light, was maintained on either side by the personal 
and obstinate efforts of strength, valor, and agility. The le- 
gions of Armenia supported their fame in arms, bat they were 
oppressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile multitude. 
The left wing of the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the 
field was strewn with their mangled carcasses. This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success ; and when 
the two armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their 
respective camps, neither of them could claim the honors or 
the effects of a decisive victory. The real loss was more se- 
verely felt by the Romans, in proportion to the smallness of 
their numbers ; but the Goths were so deeply confounded and 
dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps unexpected, resistance 
that they remained seven days within the circle of their forti- 
fications. Such funeral rites as the circumstances of time and 
place would admit were piously discharged to some officers of 
distinguished rank; but the indiscriminate vulgar were left 
unburied on the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by 
the birds of prey, who in that age enjoyed very frequent and 
delicious feasts ; and, several years afterwards, the white and 
naked bones which covered the wide extent of the fields pre- 
sented to the eyes of Ammianus a dreadful monument of the 
battle of Salices.” 

The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubt- 
ful event of that bloody day ; and the imperial generals, whose 
TTy iTrm of a* army would have been consumed by the repetition 
of such a contest, embraced the more rational plan 
AUnl > etc - of destroying the barbarians by the wants and pres- 
sure of their own multitudes. They prepared to confine the 


** Indicant mine nsqne albentes ossibtzs campi. — Ammian. xxxi. 7. The histo- 
rian might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. But his 
modesty has suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent to the Persian 
wars of Constantins and J nlian. We are ignorant of the time when he quitted the 
service and retired to Borne, where he appears to have composed his History of 
his Own Times. 
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Visigoths in the narrow angle of land between the Danube, 
the desert of Scythia, and the mountains of Hsemus till their 
strength and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the inevi- 
table operation of famine. The design wa& prosecuted with 
some conduct and success i the barbarians had almost exhaust- 
ed their own m a ga z ines and the harvests of the country ; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the master-general of the cavalzy, 
was employed to improve the strength and to contract the ex- 
tent of the Homan fortifications. His labors were interrupt- 
ed by the alarming intelligence that new swarms of barbari- 
ans had passed the unguarded Danube either to support the 
cause or to imitate the example of Fritigern. The just ap- 
prehension that he himself might be surrounded and over- 
whelmed by the arms of hostile and unknown nations com- 
pelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic camp; 
and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, 
satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation 
of the fruitful country which extends above three hundred 
miles from the banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hel- 
lespont “ The sagacious Fritigern had successfully appealed 
to the passions as well as to the interest of his barbarian al- 
lies ; and the love of rapine and the hatred of Home second- 
ed, or even prevented, the eloquence of his ambassadors. He 
cemented a strict and useful alliance with the great body of 
his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the 
guardians of their infant king. The long animosity of rival 
tribes was snspended by the sense of their common interest. 
The independent part of the nation was associated under one 
standard; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of the Visigoths. 
He obtained the formidable aid of the Taifalas,* whose mili- 

88 A m mia n ttti. 8. 

* The Taifel® inhabited that part of the province of Dacia which is now called 
WaJIachia. They are first mentioned as allies of the Thervingi in aj>. 291 (Ma- 
mertin. Panegyr. iL c. 17). Their ethnological relations are uncertain. Zoshnns 
vaguely calls them Scythians (li. c. 31) ; St Martin conjectures that they were 
the last remains of the great and powerful nation of the Dacians, and Latham 
that they were Slavonians. But we only know for certain that they were con- 
stantly allies of Uie Visigoths, and that Farnobius, one of their chiefs, is expressly 
called a Goth by Ammianns (xxxi. c. 9). They subsequently accompanied tbs 
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tary renown was disgraced and polluted by the public infamy 
of their domestic manners. Every youth on his entrance into 
the world was nnited by the ties of honorable friendship and 
brutal love to some warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope 
to be released from this unnatural connection till he had ap- 
proved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear 
or a wild boar of the forest." But the most powerful aux- 
iliaries of the Goths were drawn from the camp of those en- 
emies who had expelled them from their native seats. Tho 
loose subordination and extensive possessions of the Huns and 
the A-lani delayed tho conquests and distracted the councils of 
that victorious people. Several of the hordes were allured by 
the liberal promises of Fritigem; and the rapid cavalry of 
Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and Btrenuous 
efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could 
never forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and in- 
creased the general confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of 
the Alemanni into the provinces of Gaul engaged the atten- 
tion and diverted the forces of the Emperor of the 'West.” 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduc- 
victory of ti° n of the barbarians into the army and the pal- 
Q ratuoiOTer ace was sensibly felt in their correspondence with 
their hostile countrymen, to whom they imprudent- 
ly or maliciously revealed the weakness of the Bo- 


84 Hanc Taifalornm gentem turpem, et obscense vitse flagitiis ita accipimns 
mersam, ut apud eos nefandi concubirfls foedere copnlentnr manbns puberes, se ta- 
ils yiriditatem in eortim pollntis usibus con sump turi. Forro, si qui jam adultus 
apnnn exceperit solus, vel interemerit ursum immanent, colluvione bbeiatur in- 
cest! — Ammian. mi. 9. Among the Greeks, likewise — moie especially among 
the Cretans — the holy bands of friendship were confirmed and sallied by unnatu- 
ral love. 

* Ammian. xzx i 8, 9. Jerome (tom. L p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, edit. Vallais ]) 
enumerates the nations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This 
epistle to Heliodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, M&n. EccMs. 
tom. xii. p. 645). 

Visigoths in their migrations westward, and settled on the south side of the Liger, 
in the country of the Pictavi, where they were in the tame of Gregory of Tours, 
who calls them Theiphali, and their district Theiphalia. Their name seems to be 
retained in the place called Tifcatge , on the Sfcvie. See Zeuss, Die Deutschen 
trnd die NachbarstSmme, p. 433 ; St. Martin, Notes on Le Bean, voL iv. p. 118; 
Latham, Germania of Tacitus, Epileg. p. Ixxxvii. — S. 
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man empire. A soldier of the life-guards of Gratdan was of 
the nation of the Alemanni and of the tribe of the Lentien- 
ses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some domes- 
tic business obliged him to request a leave of absence. In a 
short visit to his family and friends, he was exposed to their cu- 
rious inquiries, and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempt- 
ed him to display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets 
of the State and the designs of his master. The intelligence 
that Gratian was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul 
and of the West to the assistance of his unde Valeris pointed 
out to the restless spirit of the Alemanni the moment and the 
mode of a successful invasion. The enterprise of some light 
detachments who in the month of February passed the Rhine, 
upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important war. The 
boldest hopes of rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the 
considerations of timid prudence or national faith. Eveiy for- 
est and every village poured forth a band of hardy adventur- 
ers ; and the great army of the Alemanni, which on its ap- 
proach was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears of 
the people, was afterwards magnified to the number of seven- 
ty thousand by the vain and credulous flattery of the imperi- 
al court. The legions which had been ordered to march into 
Pannonia were immediately recalled or detained for the de- 
fence of GauL The military command was divided between 
Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, though 
he respected the long experience and sober wisdom of the for- 
mer, was much more inclined to admire and to follow the mar- 
tial ardor of his colleague, who was allowed to unite the in- 
compatible characters of count of the domestics and of King 
of the Franks. His rival, Priarius, King of the Alemanni, 
was guided, or rather impelled, by the same headstrong valor; 
and as their troops were animated by the spirit of their lead- 
ers, they met, they saw, they encountered each other near the 
town of Argentaria, or Colmar,” in the plains of Alsace. The 


•» The field of battle — Argentaria, or Argentovarta — is accurately fixed by M 
d’Anville (Notice de l’Andenne Garde, p. 96-99) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, 
or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasbnrg. From its ruins 
the adjacent town of Colmar has arisen. 

m.— 10 
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glory of the day -was justly ascribed to the missile weapons 
and well -practised evolutions of the Homan soldiers. The 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaugh- 
tered with unrelenting fury ; five thousand only of the bar- 
barians escaped to the woods and mountains ; and the glori- 
ous death of their king on the field of battle saved him from 
the reproaches of the people, who are always disposed to ac- 
cuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. After this 
signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and asserted 
the honor of the Roman arms, the Emperor Gratian appeared 
to proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; but as 
he approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly in- 
clined to the left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of 
the Rhine, and boldly advanced into the heart of their coun- 
try. The barbarians opposed to his progress the obstacles of 
nature and of courage ; and still continued to retreat from one 
hill to another till they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of their enemies. Their submission 
was accepted as a proof, not, indeed, of their sincere repent- 
ance, but of their actual distress ; and a select number of their 
brave and robust youth was exacted from the faithless na- 
tion as the most substantial pledge of their future modera- 
tion. The subjects of the empire, who had so often experi- 
enced that the Alemanni could neither be subdued by arms 
nor restrained by treaties, might not promise themselves any 
solid or lasting tranquillity ; but they discovered in the vir- 
tues of their young sovereign the prospect of a long and au- 
spicious reign. 'When the legions climbed the mountains and 
scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the valor of Gratian 
was distinguished in the foremost ranks ; and the gilt and va- 
riegated armor of his guards was pierced and shattered by the 
blows which they had received in their constant attachment 
to the person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen, the 
son of Yalentinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and 
war ; and his personal success against the Alemanni was inter- 
preted as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs.” 


13m foil and impartial narrative of Ammianna (mi. 10) may derive some 
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While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applanse of hi 
subjects, the Emperor Valens, who at length had removed his 
court and army from Antioch, was received by the 
people of Constantinople as the author of the pub- 
lic calamity. Before he had reposed himself ten 
days in the capital, he was urged by the licentious 
clamors of the Hippodrome to march against the 
barbarians whom he had invited into his dominions; and the 
citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real dan- 
ger, declared with confidence that if they were supplied with 
arms they alone would undertake to deliver the province from 
the ravages of an insulting foe." The vain reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude hastened the downfall of the Roman em- 
pire : they provoked the desperate rashness of Valens, who did 
not find, either in his reputation or in his mind, any motives 
to snpport with firmness the public contempt. He was soon 
persuaded by the successful achievements of his lieutenants 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of 
Fritigern, were now collected in the neighborhood of Hadri- 
anople. The march of the Taifalse bad been intercepted by 
tbe valiant Frigerid. The king of those licentious barbarians 
was slain in battle; and the suppliant captives were sent into 
distant exile to cultivate the lands of Italy, which were as- 
signed for their settlement in the vacant territories of Mode- 
na and Parma." The exploits of Sebastian," who was recent- 
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additional light the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerome, and the 
History of Orosins (L vii. c. 33, p 552, edit. Havercamp). 

m Moratos paucissimos dies, seditions popnlarinm levium pulsus. — Aznmian. 
xxri 11. Socrates (L iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some tircnmstances.* 

* Vivosqne omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumqne. et Pannam, Italics oppida, ran 
cnltnros extermin&vit. — Ammianus, mi. 9. Those cities and districts, about 
ten years after the colony of the Taifalas, appear in a very desolate state. See 
Moratori, Dissert azioni sopra le Antichitk Italian e, tom. L Dissertat. anri. p. 354. 

** Axnmian. xxxL 11. Zosimos, L iv. [e. 23] p. 228-230. The latter expatiates 
on the desoltoiy exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines the important 
battle of Hadrianople. According to the ecclesiastical critics, who bate Sebastian, 
the praise of Zosimos is disgrace (Tfllemont, Hist, dee Emperenrs, tom. v. p. 121). 
prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of 

merit 

* Compare fragment of Ennapins. Mai, 272, in Niebuhr, p. 77. — M. 
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1 y engaged in the service of Valeris and promoted to the rant 
of master-general of the infantry, were still more honorable to 
himself and useful to the republic. He obtained the permis- 
sion of selecting three hnndred soldiers from each of the le- 
gions ; and this separate detachment soon acquired the spirit 
of discipline and the exercise of arms, which were almost for- 
gotten under the reign of Yalens. By the vigor and conduct 
of Sebastian, a large body of the Goths were surprised in their 
camp ; and the immense spoil which was recovered from their 
hands filled the city of Hadrianople and the adjacent plain. 
The splendid narratives which the general transmitted of his 
own exploits alarmed the imperial court by the appearance of 
superior merit ; and though he cautiously insisted on the diffi- 
culties of the Gothic war, his valor was praised, his advice was 
rejected; and Valens, who listened with pride and pleasure to 
the flattering suggestions of the eunnchs of the palace, was 
impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest. 
His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of 
veterans; and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople 
was conducted with so much military skill that he prevented 
the activity of the barbarians, who designed to occupy the in- 
termediate defiles, and to intercept either the troops them- 
selves or their convoys of provisions. The camp of Valens, 
which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, was forti- 
fied, according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch and 
rampart; and a most important council was summoned to de- 
cide the fate of the emperor and of the empire. The party 
of reason and of delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, 
who had corrected, by the lessons of experience, the native 
fierceness of the Sarmatian character ; while Sebastian, with 
the flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, represent- 
ed every precaution and every measure that implied a doubt 
of immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and majesty 
of their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was precip- 
itated by the deceitful arts of Fritigem and the prudent ad- 
monitions of the Emperor of the West. The advantages of 
negotiating in the midst of war were perfectly understood by 
the general of the barbarians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic was 
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despatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate and to 
perplex the councils of the enemy. The misfortunes as well 
as the provocations of the Gothic nation were forcibly and tru- 
ly described by their ambassador, who protested, in the name 
of Fritigern, that he was still disposed to lay down his arms, or 
to employ them only in the defence of the empire, if he could 
secure for his wandering countrymen a tranquil settlement on 
the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of com 
and cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential friend- 
ship, that the exasperated barbarians were averse to these rea- 
sonable conditions ; and that Fritigern was donbtf ol whether 
he could accomplish the conclusion of the treaty unless he 
found himself supported by the presence and terrors of an 
imperial army. About the same time, Count Biehomer re- 
turned from the West to announce the defeat and submission 
of the Alemanni ; to inform Valens that his nephew advanced 
by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious le- 
gions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of 
the republic, that every dangerous and decisive measure might 
be suspended till the junction of the two emperors should in- 
sure the success of the Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign 
of the East was actuated only by the fatal illusions of pride and 
jealousy. He disdained the importunate advice; he rejected 
the humiliating aid ; he secretly compared the ignominious, at 
least the inglorious, period of his own reign with the fame of 
a beardless youth ; and Valens rushed into the field to erect his 
imaginary trophy before the diligence of his colleague could 
usurp any share of the triumphs of the day. 

On the 9th of August, a day which has deserved to be 
marked among the most inauspicious of the Homan calen- 
BMeof dar, 81 the Emperor Valens, leaving, under a strong 
S?*S oplc ’ g uar d, his baggage and military treasure, marched 
August®. from Hadrianople to attack the Goths, who were 


» 

01 Ammianus (xae±L 12, 13) almost alone descubes the councils and actions 
which were terminated by the fetal battle of Hadrianople. We might censure the 
vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity of his narrative; bnt ■ne must now 
take leave of this impartial historian j and reproach is silenced by oar regret for 
such an irreparable loss. 
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encamped about twelve miles from the city.” By some mis- 
take of the orders or some ignorance of the ground, the right 
wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of the enemy whilst 
the left was still at a considerable distance ; the soldiers were 
compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their 
pace ; and the line of battle was formed with tedious confu- 
sion and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been de- 
tached to forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigem still 
continued to practise his customary arts. He despatched mes- 
.sengers of peace, made proposals, required hostages, and wast- 
ed the hours, till the Romans, exposed without shelter to the 
bnraing rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and 
intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to send an 
ambassador to the Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who 
alone had courage to accept the dangerous commission, was 
applauded ; and the count of the domestics, adorned with the 
splendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in 
the space between the two armies when he was suddenly re- 
called by the alarm of battle. The hasty and imprudent at- 
tack was made by Bacnrius the Iberian, who commanded a 
body of archers and targeteers; and as they advanced with 
rashness, they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same 
moment the dying squadrons of Alathens and Saphrax, whose 
return was anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, 
descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept across the 
plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but irresisti- 
ble charge of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of 
Hadrianople, so fatal to Yalens and to the empire, may be de- 
The defeat of scribed in a few words: the Roman cavalry fled ; 
the Homan*, ^he infantry was abandoned, surrounded, and cut in 
pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the firmest courage, are 
scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot encompassed on 
an open plain by superior numbers of horse; but the troops 
of Yalens, oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their 


•*The difference of the eight miles of Ammianns and the twelve of Idatias can 
only embarrass those critics (V alesius ad loc ) who suppose a great army to be a 
mathematical point, without space or dimensions. 
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own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, where it was im- 
possible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use with 
effect their swords and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of 
slaughter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, 
and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought pro- 
tection among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who still main- 
tained their ground with some appearance of order and firm- 
ness. His faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived 
his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost unless the per- 
son of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, animated 
by their exhortation, advanced to his relief ; they found only 
a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and man- 
gled bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate 
prince either among the living or the dead. Their search 
could not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the cir- 
cumstances with which some historians have related the death 
Death of em P eror - By the care of his attendants, 

fc eBm peror Valens was removed from the field of battle to a 
neighboring cottage, where they attempted to dress 
his wound and to provide for his future safety. But this 
humble retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : they 
tried to force the door; they were provoked by a discharge 
of arrows from the roof ; till at length, impatient of delay, 
they set fire to a pile of dry fagots, and consumed the cottage 
-with the Roman emperor and his train. Valens perished in 
the flames ; and a youth who dropped from the window alone 
escaped to attest the melancholy tale, and to inform the Goths 
of the inestimable prize which they had lost by their own 
rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianople, which equalled in the 
actual loss, and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the 
misfortune which Home had formerly sustained in the fields 
of Cannae.” Two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry, 


** Nec nTIftj annalibns, prater Caxraensem pngnam, ita ad mternecionem res le- 
gitur geata. — Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, no more th a n 
370 horse and 3000 foot escaped from the field of Cannae; 10,000 were made pris- 
oners; and the number of the slain amounted to 5630 horse and '"0.000 foot 
(Polyb. L iu. [c. 117] p. 371, edit. Cas&ubon,Jn 8vo). Livy (xadL 49) is some' 
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two great officers of the palace, and thirty-five tribunes were 
found among the slain J and the death of Sebastian might sat- 
isfy the world that he was the victim as well as the author of 
the public calamity. Above two thirds of the Homan army 
were destroyed ; and the darkness of the night was esteemed 
a veiy favorable circumstance, as it served to conceal the flight 
of the multitude and to protect the more orderly retreat of 
"Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the general conster- 
nation, maintained the advantage of calm courage and regular 
discipline .* 4 

"While the impressions of grief and terror were still recent 
in the minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the 
Vnnoni age composed the funeral oration of a vanquished 
vSeSand army and of an unpopular prince, whose throne 
h “* rmy - was already occupied by a stranger. “ There are 
not wanting,” says the candid Libanius, “ those who arraign 
the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the public mis- 
fortune to the want of courage and discipline in the troops. 
For my own part, I reverence the memory of their former ex- 
ploits ; I reverence the glorious death which they bravely re- 
ceived, standing and fighting in their ranks; I reverence the 
field of battle, stained with their blood and the blood of the 
barbarians. Those honorable marks have been already washed 
away by the rains ; but the lofty monuments of their bones, 
the bones of generals, of centurions, and of valiant warriors., 
claim a longer period of duration. The king himself fought 
and fell in thei foremost ranks of the battle. His attendants 
presented him with the fleetest horses of the imperial stable, 
that would soon have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 
enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his important 
life for the future service of the republic. He still declared 


what less bloody s he slaughters only 2700 horse and 40,000 foot. The Roman 
army was supposed to consist of 87,200 effective men (xxii. 36). 

94 We have gained some feint light from Jerome (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 842, 
edit Yallars.], and in Chron. p. 188 [tom viii. p. 817, edit Yallars.]), Victor (in 
Epitome), Orosius (L vii. c. 33, p. 554), Jomandes (c. 27), Zosimus (1 iv. [c. 24] p. 
280 ), Socrates (L iv. c. 38), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 40), Idatius (in Chi on.). But then 
united evidence, if weighed against Ammianos alone, is light and unsubstantial. 
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that he was unworthy to survive so many of the bravest and 
most faithful of his subjects; and the monarch was nobly 
buried under a mountain of the slain. Let none, therefore, 
presume to ascribe the victory of the barbarians to the fear, 
the weakness, or the imprudence of the Roman troops. The 
chiefs and the soldiers were animated by the virtue of their 
ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline and the arts of 
war. Their generous emulation was supported by the love of 
glory, which prompted them to contend at the same time with 
heat and thirst, with fire and the sword, and cheerfully to em- 
brace an honorable death as their refuge against flight and in 
famy. The indignation of the gods has been the only cause 
of the success of our enemies .’ 1 The truth of history may dis- 
claim some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be 
reconciled with the character of Yalens or the circumstances 
of the battle ; but the fairest commendation is dne to the elo- 
quence, and still more to the generosity, of the sophist of An- 
tioch . 96 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable vic- 
tory ; but their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying 
The Goths discovery that the richest part of the imperial spoil 
had been within the walls of Hadrianople. They 
hastened to possess the reward of their valor; but 
they were encountered by the remains of a vanquished army 
with an intrepid resolution which was the effect of their de- 
spair and the only hope of their safety. The walls of the city 
and the ramparts of the adjacent camp were lined with mili- 
tary engines that threw stones of an enormous weight, and 
astonished the ignorant barbarians by the noise and velocity, 
still more than by the real effects, of the discharge. The sol- 
diers, the citizens, the provincials, the domestics of the palace, 
were united in the danger and in the defence ; the furious as- 
sault of the Goths was repulsed ; their secret arts of treachery 
and treason were discovered ; and, after an obstinate conflict 
of many hours, they retired to their tents, convinced by expe- 


n T.i Kanina de Dlcmcend. Julian. Nfece, c. S, in Eabricms, Biblioth Giffic tom. 
Tii p. 146*148. 
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rience that it would be far more advisable to observe the 
treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with 
the fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty 
and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of 
justice extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman ar- 
mies, the Goths indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. 
The scene of war and tumult was instantly converted into a 
silent solitude; the multitude suddenly disappeared; the se- 
cret paths of the woods and mountains were marked with the 
footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in 
the distant cities of Ulyricum and Macedonia ; and the faith- 
ful officers of the household and the treasury cautiously pro- 
ceeded in search of the emperor, of whose death they were 
still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from 
the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The barbarians were surprised with the splendid appearance 
of the capital of the East, the height and extent of the walls, 
the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded 
the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and land. 
While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the 
gates by a party of Saracens,* 8 who had been fortunately en- 
gaged in the service of Yalens. The cavalry of Scythia was 
forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit of the 
Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in the evolutions of 
irregular war ; and the Northern barbarians were astonished 
and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of 
the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an 
Arab, and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the 
wound, expressed a horrid delight while he sucked the blood 
of his vanquished enemy.* 7 The army of the Goths, laden 


*• Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, whose 
Taxations inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt. 
The Christian faith had been lately introdnced among a people 1 ©served in a fut- 
ure age to propagate another religion (Tillemont, Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. y. p. 
104, 106, 141 ; M6m. Ecctes. tom vii p. 593). 

® T Crinitus quidam, nndns omnia prseter pnbem, snbraucum et lngnbre stiepens. 
— Ammian. xxxi. 16* and Yales, ad loc. The Arabs often fought naked — a custom 
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with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent ter- 
ritory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the mountains 
which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of 
Maurus ; and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance 
to apprehend from the scattered and vanquished troops of the 
East, spread themselves over the face of a fertile and culti- 
vated country, as far as the confines of Italy and the Hadri- 
atic Sea.” 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the 
acts of justice which were exercised by the legions,” reserve 
They r&vage their compassion and their eloquence for their own 
sufferings when the provinces were invaded and 
a.t> 378.879 desolated by the arms of the successful barbarians. 
The simple circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative ex- 
ist) of the ruin of a single town, of the misfortunes of a single 
family, 10 * might exhibit an interesting and instructive picture 
of human manners ; but the tedious repetition of vague and de- 
clamatory complaints would fatigue the attention of the most 
patient reader. The same censure may be applied, though not, 
perhaps, in an equal degree, to the profane and the ecclesiasti- 
cal writers of this unhappy period ; that their minds were in- 
flamed by popular and religious animosity ; and that the true 
size and color of every object are falsified by the exaggerations 


-which may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentations bravery. The de- 
scription of this unknown savage is the lively portrait ofDerar — a name so dreadful 
to the Christians of Syria. See Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens. voL i. p. 72, 84, 87. 

88 The senes of events may still be traced in the last pages of Ammianns (xxxL 
15, 16). Zosimns (L iv. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced to cher- 
ish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the death of Valens. Eunapiiis (m 
Excerpt Legal, p. 20 [p. 51, edit. Bonn]) praises the fertility of Thrace, Macedo- 
nia, etc. 

89 Observe with how much indifference Caesar relates, in the Commentaries of the 
Gallic War, that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded 
to his mercy (iii. 16) ; that he labored to extirpate the whole nation of the Ebu- 
rones (vi. 43) ; that forty thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just 
revenge of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vn. 27), etc. 

100 Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by the ecclesiastic and the 
fiah Arman ^ rhich Mr. Harte has transcribed cHist. of Gnstavus Adolphus, toL i 
p. 313-320), with some apprehension of violating the dignity of history. 
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of their corrnpt eloquence. The vehement Jerome 1 ** might 
justly deplore the calamities inflicted by the Q-oths and their 
barbarons allies on his native country of Pannonia, and the 
wide extent of the provinces from the walls of Constantinople 
to the foot of the Julian Alps : the rapes, the massacres, the con- 
flagrations, and, above all, the profanation of the churches that 
were turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment of 
the relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely transported 
beyond the limits of nature and history when he affirms “that 
in those desert countries nothing was left except the sky and 
the earth ; that, after the destruction of the cities and the ex- 
tirpation of fite human race, the land was overgrown with 
thick forests and inextricable brambles ; and that the univer- 
sal desolation announced by the prophet Zephaniah was ac- 
complished in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and even 
of the fish.” These complaints were pronounced about twen- 
ty years after the death of Yalens ; and the Illyrian provinces, 
which were constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of 
the barbarians, still continued, after a calamitous period of ten 
centuries, to supply new materials for rapine and destruction. 
Gould it even be supposed that a large tract of country had 
been left without cultivation and without inhabitants, the con- 
sequences might not have been so fatal to the inferior pro- 
ductions of animated nature. The useful and feeble animals 
which are nourished by the hand of man might suffer and per- 
ish if they were deprived of his protection ; but the beasts of 
the forest, his enemies or his victims, would multiply in the 
free and undisturbed possession of their solitary domain. The 
various tribes that people the air or the waters are still less 
connected with the fate of the human species ; and it is high- 
ly probable that the fish of the Danube would have felt more 
terror and distress from the approach of a voracious pike than 
from the hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 


101 “Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusqne interfectis, solitudinem et raritatem be* 
Honan qnoqtte fieri, et volatihum, piscivmque * testis Hijricum est, testis Thracia, 
testis in qno ortns sum solum (Pannonia) j ubi p raster coslum et terrain, et ere* 
eenies vepies, et condensa silraram cuncta perienmt ” Tom. vii. p. 250, ad 1 
cap. Sophonias ; and tom. L p. 26 [tom. L p. 342. edit. Vallars.]. 
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"Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities 
of Europe, there was reason to fear that the same calamities 
Kaoucre of would soon extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. 

The sons of the Goths had been judiciously distrib- 
i.D.*78. nted through the cities of the East, and the arts of 
education were employed to polish and subdue the nati ve 
fierceness of their temper. In the space of abont twelve 
years their numbers had continually increased; and the chil- 
dren who in the first emigration were sent over the Helles- 
pont had attained with rapid growth the strength and spirit 
of perfect manhood. 1 ” It was impossible to conceal from their 
knowledge the events of the Gothie war ; and, as those daring 
youths had not studied the language of dissimulation, they be- 
trayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to emu- 
late the glorious example of their fathers. The danger of the 
times seemed to justify the jealous (suspicions of the provin- 
cials; and these suspicions were admitted as unquestionable 
evidence that the Goths of Asia had formed a secret and dan- 
gerous conspiracy against the public safety. The death of 
Yalens had left the East without a sovereign, and JnliuB,who 
filled the important station of master-general of the troops, 
with a high reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his 
duty to consult the senate of Constantinople, which he consid- 
ered, during the vacancy of the throne, as the representative 
council of the nation. As soon as he had obtained the discre- 
tionary power of acting as he should judge most expedient for 
the good of the republic, he assembled the principal officers 
and privately concerted effectual measures for the execution 
of his bloody design. An order was immediately promulgat- 
ed that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in 
the capital cities of their respective provinces ; and, as a report 
was industriously circulated that they were summoned to re- 
ceive a liberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing hope al- 
layed the fniy of their resentment, and perhaps suspended the 

108 Ennapius (in Excerpt. Legal, p. 20 [p. 50, edit. Bonn]) foolishly supposes a 
preternatural growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce Cadmus’s armed 
men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth, etc. Such was the Greek eloquence of 
the times. 
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motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed day the un- 
armed crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully collected in 
the square or forum, the streets and avenues were occupied by 
the Roman troops, and the roofs of the houses were covered 
with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities 
of the East, the signal was given of indiscriminate slaughter; 
and the provinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel pru- 
dence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who in a few months 
might have carried fire and sword from the Hellespont to the 
Euphrates. 10 * The urgent consideration of the public safety 
may undoubtedly authorize the violation of every positive 
law. How far that or any other consideration may operate 
to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity and justice is 
a doctrine of which I still desire to remain ignorant. 

The Emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march tow- 
ards the plains of Hadrianople when he was informed, at first 
The Emperor by the confused voice of fame and afterwards by the 
more accurate reports of Victor and Riehomer, that 
tft^empire^f his impatient colleague had been slain in battle, and 
25 ® ^ that two thirds of the Roman army were extermi- 

jran.i8. nated by the sword of the victorious Goths. What- 
ever resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his uncle might 
deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is easily subdued 
by the softer emotions of grief and compassion ; and even the 
sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consid- 
eration of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late to 
assist, he was too weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague; 
and 1 he valiant and modest youth felt himself unequal to the 
support of a sinking world. A formidable tempest of the bar- 
barians of Germany seemed ready to burst over the provinces 
of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was oppressed and distract- 
ed by the administration of the Western empire. In this im- 
portant crisis the government of the East and the conduct of 


1# * Ammfanus evidently approves this execution, “ efficacia velox et salutaris,” 
which concludes his work (xxxi. 16) Zosimus, who is curious and copious (L ir. 
[c. 263 P* 233-236), mistakes the date, and labois to find the reason why Julias 
did not consult the Emperor Theodosias, who had not yet ascended the thione of 
the East. 
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the Gothic war required the undivided attention of 8 hero and 
a statesman. A subject invested with such ample command 
would not long have preserved his fidelity to a distant bene- 
factor ; and the imperial council embraced the wise and man- 
ly resolution of conferring an obligation rather than of yield- 
ing to an insult. It was the wish of Gratian to bestow the 
purple as the reward of virtue ; but at the age of nineteen it 
is not easy for a prince educated in the supreme rank to un- 
derstand tiie tree characters of bis ministers and generals. He 
attempted to weigh with an impartial hand their various mer- 
its and defects ; and whilst he cheeked the rash confidence of 
ambition, he distrusted the cautious wisdom which despaired 
of the republic. As each moment of delay diminished some- 
thing of the power and resources of the future sovereign of 
the East, the sitnation of the times wonld not allow a tedious 
debate. The choice of Gratian was soon declared in favor of 
an exile whose father, only three years before, had suffered, 
under the sanction of his authority, an unjust and ignominious 
death. The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history and 
dear to the Catholic Church, 1 * 4 was summoned to the imperial 
court, which had gradually retreated from the confmeB of 
Thrace to the more secure station of Sirmium. Five months 
after the death of Yalens, the Emperor Gratian produced be- 
fore the assembled troops his colleague and their master, who, 
after a modest, perhaps a sincere resistance, was compelled to 
accept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, 
and the equal title of Augustus."* lie provinces of Thrace, 

>M A life of Theodosios the Great was composed in the last century (Paris, 1 679, 
in 4 to; 1680, in 12mo) to inflame the mind of the young dauphin with Catholic 
zeaL The author, FIdchier, afterwards Bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated preach- 
er, and his history is adorned or tainted with pulpit eloquence ; but he takes his 
learning from Baronins and his principles from St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 

1M The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius are marked in Pacatns (in 
Panegyr. Yet. xii. 10, 11, 12), Themistins (Oiat xiv p. 182), Zosimus (1* t c 24] 
p 231), Augustine (de Civitat. Dei, v. 25), Orosms (L yiL c. 84), Sosomen (L viL c, 
2), Socrates (It.c. 2), Theodoret <L v. c. 5), Philostorgins (1- i*. c. 17, with Gode- 
froy, p. 898), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatins, and 
Marcellinus, in the Thesaurus Tempornm of Scaliger.* 


Add a hostile fragment of Eonapios. Mai, p. 273, in i&ebuhi , p. 78, — 1 L 
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Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, were resign- 
ed to the administration of the new emperor; but as he was 
specially intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Il- 
lyrian prefecture was dismembered, and the two great dioceses 
of Dacia and Macedonia were added to the dominions of the 
Eastern empire.”* 

The same province, and perhaps the same city,’" which had 
given to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of 
Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of 
dimeter of Spaniards, who in a less fortunate age possessed near 
fourscore years the dedining empire of Home.”* 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal honors by the 
active spirit of the elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits 
in Britain and Africa have formed one of the most splendid 
parts of the annals of Valentinian. The son of that general, 
who likewise bore the name of Theodosius, was educated by 
skilful preceptors in the liberal studies of youth ; but he was 
instructed in the art of war by the tender care and severe dis- 
cipline of his father. 1 ** Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in the most 
distant scenes of military action ; inured his constitution to 
the difference of seasons and climates ; distinguished his valor 
by sea and land; and observed the various warfare of the 
Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. His own merit, and the 
recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon raised him 
to a separate command ; and, in the station of Duke of Msesia, 


*“ Tfflemont, Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. v. p. 716, etc. 

107 Italica, founded by Scipio Africanns for his wounded veterans of Italy. The 
mins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on the opposite bank of the 
river. See the Hispania Illustrate of Nonius, a short though valuable treatise, c. 
xvii. p. 64-67. 

lM I agree with Tillemont (Hist des Emperenrs, tom v. p. 726) in suspecting 
the royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the promotion of Theodosius. 
Even after that event, the silence of Pacatus ontweighs the venal evidence of The- 
mi stiiis, Victor, and Claudian, who connect the family of Theodosius with the blood 
of Trajan and Hadrian. 

109 Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theodosius to the 
militaiy education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the second Africanns, who, like 
him, had served under their fathers (xiL 8). 
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Tin fallowing Is the genealogical table of the family of Tbeodorinc: 

Theodosios = ThermantU. 
shun 876. I 


ML Fhnflla s= Theodosius L = Galla, Honorms. 

ob. 886. Imp. oh. 895. ob. 894. For haoe of 

| For issue of Theodosius Honoriu*, see beta* 

I by Galla, see bellow. 


Gratianus. 


Aecadiu*, Hoi.o.ara, 

Imp. ob. 408. Imp. ob. 428. 

m. Eudoxia, ob. 404. 


Flacilla, 
b. 897. 


Polcheria, 
b. 399. 

m. Makcian, 
Imp. ob. 457. 


I » { 

Arcadia, Theodosius IL Marina, 

b. 400. Imp. b. 401, ob. 450. h. 408. 
m. Athenais (Endocia). 


FlacaOa, 
ob. 481. 


Endmda. 
b. 422. 


Issue of Theodosius L by GaHa. 

i 

Pladdia = Constawtius, 
ob. 450. J Imp. ob. 421. 


Honoris, 
b. 418. 


VAiiEHTnajiHus HI. = Endoria. 
Imp b. 419, ob. 455. 


Gltbbius = Pladdia. 
Imp. ob. 472. 1 


Areobmdns 
cos. 506. 


. 472. 1 
; a= Juliana. 


Eodoxia = Hnnnoric, 
ob. 484 

Ed eric, 
dam 583. 


Olybrios. 


Issue of Honarins, the brother of Theodosius. 


Thermantia. 


Serena == StaKcho, 
■lain 408. slain 408. 


Eucherins, Ma 

slain 408. 

See Clinton, Fasti Bom. voL ii. p. 124. — S. 

in.— li 


Thermantia, 
obw 415. 
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he vanquished an army of Sarmatians, saved the province, de- 
served the love of the soldiers, and provoked the envy of the 
court . 110 His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace 
and execution of his illustrious father ; and Theodosius obtain- 
ed, as a favor, the permission of retiring to a private life in his 
native province of Spain. He displayed a firm and temperate 
character in the ease with which he adapted himself to this 
new situation. His time was almost equally divided between 
the town and country ; the spirit which had animated his pub- 
lic conduct was shown in the active and affectionate perform- 
ance of every social duty ; and the diligence of the soldier was 
profitably converted to the improvement of his ample patri- 
mony , 111 whieh lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the 
midst of a fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite 
breed of sheep. 11 * From the innocent but humble labors of 
his farm Theodosius was transported, in less than four months, 
to the throne of the Eastern empire ; and the whole period of 
the history of the world will not, perhaps, afford a similar ex- 
ample of an elevation at the same time so pure and so honor- 
able. The princes who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their 
fathers claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure as it is 
absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal charac- 
ters. The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular state, ac- 
quire the possession of supreme power, may have raised them- 
selves by the superiority either of genius or virtue above the 
heads of their equals ; but their virtue is seldom exempt from 
ambition, and the cause of the successful candidate is frequent- 
ly stained by the guilt of conspiracy or civil war. Even in 
those governments which allow the reigning monarch to de- 


1X0 Ammianns (xxix. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosios “Junior Dux Msb- 
siffi, prim a etiam turn lanugine jnvenis, princeps postea peispectissimus.” The 
same fact is attested by Themistius and Zosimus ; but Theodoret (1 v. c 5), who 
adds some curious circumstances, strangely applies it to the time of the interreg- 
num. 

m Pacatus (in Panegyr. Yet xii. 9) piefers the rustic life of Theodosius to that 
of Cmdnnatus ; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty. 

113 M. d’AnriHe (Geographic Ancienne, tom i p. 25) has fixed the situation of 
Gancha, or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, where Zosimus and Idatins have 
placed the biith or patrimony of Theodosius. 
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lare a colleague or a successor, Lis partial choice, which maj 
*e influenced by the blindest passions, is often directed to an 
mworthy object. But the most suspicious malignity cannot 
scribe to Theodosius, in his obscnre solitude of Caucha, the 
rts, the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious statesman ; 
nd the name of the exile would long since have been forgot- 
en if his genuine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep 
mpression in the imperial court. During the season of pros- 
perity he had been neglected ; but, in the public distress, his 
uperior merit was universally felt and acknowledged. ‘Whri 
onfidence must have been reposed in his integrity, since Gra- 
ian could trust that a pious son would forgive, for the *i.he 
f the republic, the murder of his father! "What expectations 
unst have been formed of his abilities to encourage the hojo 
hat a single man could save and restore the empire of the 
Cast ! Theodosius was invested with the purple in the thirty- 
hird year of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on 
he manly beauty of his face and the graceful majesty of his 
person, which they were pleased to compare with the pictures 
nd medals of the Emperor Trajan ; whilst intelligent observ- 
es discovered, in the qualities of his heart and understanding, 

. more important resemblance to the best and greatest of the 
toman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that I must now 
ake leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has com- 
as present posed the history of his own times without indulg- 
ScootocTor tog the prejudices and passions which usually affect 
^Gothic the mind of a contemporary. Ammianus Marcelli- 
.U.8T9-88* nne, -who terminates his useful work with the defeat 
tnd death of Yalens, recommends the more glorious subject of 
he on Rning reign to the youthful vigor and eloquence of the 
istog generation. 111 The rising generation was not disposed to 


119 Let os hear Ammianns himself : “ Hsec, at miles quondam et Greens* a prin- 
ipatn Csesaris Nerre exorsns, adnsque Valentis interitnm, pro virinm explicau 
aensurfi. : opus veritatem professnm nnnquam, at arbitror, sciens. sflentio aosos 
orrnmpere vel mendacio. Scribant reliqna potiores setate, doctrinisque fiorences. 
iuos id, si libnerit, aggressnros, procudere lingaas ad majores moneo stilos ” — Am- 
ryan r-T-gi. 16. The first thirteen books — a superficial epitome of two hundred and 
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accept his advice or to imitate his example ;" 4 and in the study 
of the reign of Theodosias we are reduced to illustrate the 
partial narrative of Zosimus by the obscure hints of fragments 
and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or panegyric, 
and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical writers 
who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to despise the 
profane virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of 
these disadvantages, which will continue to involve a consid- 
erable portion of the decline and fall of the Boman empire, I 
shall proceed with doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may 
boldly pronounce that the battle of Hadrianople was never 
revenged by any signal or decisive victory of Theodosius over 
the barbarians; and the expressive silence of his venal orators 
may be confirmed by the observation of the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the times. The fabric of a mighty state which 
has been reared by the labors of successive ages could not be 
overturned by the misfortune of a single day if the fatal pow- 
er of the imagination did not exaggerate the real measure of 
the calamity. The loss of forty thousand Romans who fell 
in the plains of Hadrianople might have been soon recruit- 
ed in the populous provinces of the East, which contained so 
many millions of inhabitants. The courage of a soldier is 
found to be the cheapest and most common quality of human 
nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe 
might have been speedily taught by the care of the surviving 
centurions. If the barbarians were mounted on the horses, and 
equipped with the armor of their vanquished enemies, the nu- 
merous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 
new squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the em- 
pire were plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and 
defensive arms ; and the wealth of Asia might still have yield- 
ed an ample fund for the expenses of the war. But the ef- 


fifty-seven years — are now lost ; the last eighteen, which contain no more than 
twenty-five years, still preserve file copious and authentic history of his own times. 

1X4 Ammianns was the last subject of Home who composed a profane history in 
the Latin language. The East, in the next century, produced some rhetorical his- 
torians — Zosimus, Olympiotlorns, Mulch ns < ’auditing, etc. See Vossius de His- 
torids Grads, l ii. c. 1 8 : de Histoncis Latinis, L it c. 10, etc. 
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feets which were produced by the battle of Hadrianople on 
the minds of the barbarians and of the Homans extended the 
victory of the former and the defeat of the latter far beyond 
the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was heard to de- 
clare, with insolent moderation, that, for his own part, he was 
fatigued with slaughter ; but that he was astonished how a 
people who fled before him like a flock of sheep could still 
presume to dispute the possession of their treasures and prov- 
inces. 11 * The same terrors which the name of the Huns liad 
spread among the Gothic tribes were inspired, by the formida- 
ble name of the Goths, among the subjects and soldiers of the 
Homan empire. 11 ' If Theodosius, hastily collecting his scat- 
tered forces, had led them into the field to encounter a victo- 
rious enemy, his army would have been vanquished by their 
own fears ; and his rashness could not have been excused by 
the chance of success. Hut the great Theodosius — an epithet 
which he honorably deserved on this momentous occasion — 
conducted himself as the firm and faithful guardian of the re- 
public. He fixed his headquarters at Thessalouica, the capi- 
tal of the Macedonian diocese, 1 " from whence he could watch 
the irregular motions of the barbarians, and direct the opera 
tions of his lieutenants, from the gates of Constantinople to 
the shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons 
of the cities were strengthened ; and the troops, among whom 
a sense of order and discipline was revived, were insensibly 
emboldened by the confidence of their own safety. From 
these secure stations they were encouraged to make frequent 
sallies on the barbarians wbo infested the adjacent country; 
and as they were seldom allowed to engage without some de- 
cisive superiority either of ground or of numbers, their enter- 
prises were, for the most part, successful ; and they were soon 


114 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 344, edit. Montfaucon. I have verified and examined 
this passage ; bat I should never, without the aid ofTUlemont (Hist, des Bmp. torn. 
t. p. 152), have detected an historical anecdote in a strange medley of moral and 
mystic exhortations addressed by the preacher of Antioch to a young widow. 
ll# Etmapins, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21 [p. 52, edit, Bonn]. 

117 See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws. Codex Theodos. tom. LProleggo* 
men. p. xccL-dr. 
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convinced, by their own experience, of the possibility of van- 
quishing their invincible enemies. The detachments of these 
separate garrisons were gradually united into small armies; 
the same cautions measures were pursued, according to an ex- 
tensive and well -concerted plan of operations; the events of 
each day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms ; and 
the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 
favorable reports of the success of the war, contributed to sub- 
due the pride of the barbarians and to animate the hopes and 
courage of his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imper- 
fect outline, we could accurately represent the counsels and 
actions of Theodosius in four successive campaigns, there is 
reason to believe that his consummate skill would deserve the 
applause of every military reader. The republic had former- 
ly been saved by the delays of Fabius ; and while the splendid 
trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract the eyes of pos- 
terity, the camps and marches of the dictator among the hills 
of Campania may claim a juster proportion of the solid and 
independent fame which the general is not compelled to share 
either with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the 
merit of Theodosius ; and the infirmities of his body, which 
most unseasonably languished under a long and dangerous dis- 
ease, could not oppress the vigor of his mind or divert his at- 
tention from the public service. 11 ’ 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces 11 * was 
the work of prudence rather than of valor. The prudence of 
Theodosius was seconded by fortune ; and the em- 
peror never failed to seize and to improve every fa- 
ts* Goths, vorable circumstance. As long as the superior eren- 

A TI g79 39g. ° ao 

ins of Fritigem preserved the union and directed 
the motions of the barbarians, their power was not inadequate 

119 Most writeis insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosius at Thessa- 
lonica* Zosimus, to diminish his glory; Joraandes, to favor the Goths ; and the 
ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his baptism. 

119 Compare Themistins (Orat xiv. p. 181) with Zosimns (1. Iv. [c 25] p 232), 
Joraandes (c. xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentaiy of M. deBuat (Hist des 
Peoples, etc., tom. vi. p. 477-552). The Chronicles of Idatios and Marcellinns al- 
lude in general terms to “magna certamina, magna mdtaqve prselia.” The twe 
epithets axe not easily reconciled. 
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to the conquest of a great empire. The death of that hero, 
the predecessor and master of the renowned Alarie, relieved 
an impatient multitude from the intolerable joke of discipline 
and discretion. The barbarians, who had been restrained b y 
his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
passions ; and their passions were seldom uniform or consist- 
ent. An army of conquerors was broken into many disor- 
derly bands of savage robbers ; and their blind and irregular 
fnry was not less pernicious to themselves than to their ene- 
mies. Their mischievous disposition was shown in the de- 
struction of every object which they wanted strength to re- 
move or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed with im- 
provident rage the harvests or the granaries which soon after- 
wards became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit 
of discord arose among the independent tribes and nations, 
which had been united only by the bands of a loose and vol- 
untary alliance. The troops of the Huns and the .Alani would 
naturally upbraid the flight of the Goths, who were not dis- 
posed to use with moderation the advantages of their fort- 
une. The ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visi- 
goths could not long be suspended ; and the haughty chiefs 
stall remembered the insults and injuries which they had re- 
ciprocally offered or sustained while the nation was seated in 
the conntries beyond the Danube. The progress of domestic 
faction abated the more diffusive sentiment of national ani- 
mosity; and the officers of Theodosius were instrncted to pur- 
chase, with liberal gifts and promises, the retreat or service of 
the discontented party. The acquisition of Modar, a prince of 
the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful cham- 
pion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon ob- 
tained the rank of master -general, with an important com- 
mand ; surprised an army of his countrymen who were im- 
mersed in wine and sleep ; and. after a cruel slaughter of the 
astonished Goths, returned with an immense spoil and four 
thousand wagons to the imperial camp. 1 ” In the hands of a 


14B Zoemras (1. iv. [c. 25] p. 282) styles him a Scythian — a name which the more 
recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Gotha. 
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skilful politician, the most different means may be successfully 
applied to the same ends ; and the peace of the empire, which 
had been forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished by 
the reunion of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who 
toSirof had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary 
AjSsSf* 0, events, was at length driven, by the chance of arms, 
3m * m from the dark recesses of the woods of Oaucaland. 
He no longer hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a very con- 
siderable part of the subjects of Fritigem, who already felt 
the inconveniences of anarchy, were easily persuaded to ac- 
knowledge for their king a Gothic judge whose birth they re- 
spected, and whose abilities they had frequently experienced. 
But age had chilled the daring spirit of Athanaric ; and in- 
stead of leading his people to the field of battle and victory, 
he wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honorable and ad- 
vantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with the 
merit and power of his new ally, condescended to meet him 
at the distance of several miles from Constantinople ; and en- 
tertained him in the imperial city with the confidence of a 
friend and the magnificence of a monarch. “ The barbarian 
prince observed with curious attention the variety of objects 
which attracted his notice, and at last broke ont into a sincere 
and passionate exclamation of wonder. ‘I now behold’ (said 
he) i what I never could believe — the glories of this stupen- 
dous capital !’ And as he cast his eyes around, he viewed and 
he admired the commanding situation of the city, the strength 
and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the capacious har- 
bor crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual concourse 
of distant nations, and the arms and discipline of the troops. 
‘Indeed’ (continued Athanaric), € the Emperor of the Romans 
is a god upon earth ; and the presumptuous man who dares to > 
lift his hand against him is guilty of his own blood.’ ” m The 


m The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of Joraandes, or 
the author whom he transcribed : “ Regiam nrbem ingressns est, miransqne, En, 
inquit, cemo quod ssepe incredulus audiebam, famam videlicet tantse urbis. Et hue 
ffluc oculos volvens, nunc situxn urbis, commeatumque naviuxn, nnnc moenia dam 
prospectans, miratar; popnlosque divei sarnm gentium, quasi fonte in uno e diver- 
sis partibus scaturiente nnd&, sic quoque militem ordinatum aspiciens ; Dens, in- 
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Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid and honorable re- 
ception ; and as temperance was not the virtue of his nation, 
it may justly be suspected that his mortal disease was con- 
tracted amidst the pleasures of the imperial banquets. Bnt 
the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit from the 
death than he could have expected from the most faithful 
services of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the East ; a stately monu- 
ment was erected to his memory ; and his whole army, won 
by the liberal courtesy and decent grief of Theodosius, enlist- 
ed under the standard of the Roman empire . 1 * 1 The submis- 
sion of so great a body of the Visigoths was productive of the 
most salutary consequences ; and the mixed influence of force, 
of reason, and of corruption became every day more powerful 
and more extensive. Each independent chieftain hastened to 
obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an obsti- 
nate delay might expose him, alone and unprotected, to the re- 
a.d. 38*. venge or jnstice of the conqueror. The general, or 

° cLS - rather the final, capitulation of the Goths may be 

dated four years one month and twenty-five dayB after the de- 
feat and death of the Emperor Valens. 1 ” 


The provinces of the Danube bad been already relieved from 
the oppressive weight of the Grutbungi, or Ostrogoths, by the 
innakm «na voluntary retreat of Alathens and Saphrax, whose 
restless spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes 
of rapine and glory. Their destructive course was 
° ctober - pointed towards the West ; but we must be satisfied 
with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of their various 
adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several of the German 
tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; concluded, and soon violated, 


quit, grn» dnbio est terrenus Imperator, et qnisqms ad versus earn manam movent, 
ipse sni sanguinis reus existit.” Jomandes (c. zrviiL p. 650) proceeds to mention 
his death and funeral. 

m Jomandes, c. zzviiL p. 650. Even Zosimus (L it. [c. Si] p. 246) is com- 
pelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honorable to himself and so 
beneficial to the public. 

ia * The short but authentic hints in the Fasti of Idatius (Chron. Scafiger. p. 52) 
are stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of Themistius is 
* compliment to Peace and the Consul Saturninus (a.d. 388). 
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a treaty with the Emperor Gratian ; advanced into the un- 
known countries of the Xorth ; and, after an interval of more 
than four years, returned with accumulated force to the banks 
of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or 
at least the historians, of the empire no longer recognized the 
name and countenances of their former enemies . 194 The gen- 
eral who commanded the militaiy and naval powers of the 
Thracian frontier soon perceived that his superiority would 
be disadvantageous to the public service, and that the barba 
rians, awed by the presence of his fleet and legions, would prob- 
ably defer the passage of the river till the approaching winter. 
The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into the Gothic camp 
allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. They were persuad- 
ed that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the silence 
and darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the Homans ; 
and the whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of 
three thousand canoes .'” 5 The bravest of the Ostrogoths led 
the van ; the main body consisted of the remainder of their 
subjects and soldiers ; and the women and children securely 
followed in the rear. One of the nights without a moon had 
been selected for the execution of their design ; and they had 
almost reached the southern bank of the Danube, in the firm 
confidence that they should find an easy landing and an un 
guarded camp. But the progress of the barbarians was sud- 
denly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a triple line of ves- 
sels, strongly connected with each other, and which formed an 
impenetrable chain of two miles and a half along the river. 
While they struggled to force their way in the unequal con- 
flict, their right flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible at- 
tack of a fleet of galleys, which were urged down the stream 


*E9vog ti j&vQikov icatrtv ayvoitxrov. — Zosimns, 1. iv. [c. 88] p. 252. 

“lam justified, by reason and example, m applying this Indian name to the 
povogvXa of the barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape of a boat, 
vrXijBel povo&u\u)v Ififiiptiffavreg. Zosimus, L iv. [c, 88] p. 253. 

Ansi Danubium quondam tranare Grathnngi 
Xn lintres fregere nemos : ter mille raebant 
Per flavnim plena coneis immanibus aim. 

Qaudian* in iv Cons. Hon. 623. 
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bj the united impnlse o£ oars and of the tide. The weight 
and velocity of those ships of war broke and sank and dis- 
persed the rnde and feeble canoes of the barbarians. Their 
valor was ineffectual ; and Alathens, the king or general of 
the Ostrogoths, perished with his bravest troops, either by the 
sword of the Romans or in the waves of the Danube. The 
Let division of this unfortunate fleet might regain the oppo- 
site shore; but the distress and disorder of the multitude ren- 
dered them alike incapable either of action or counsel, and 
they soon implored the clemency of the victorious enemy. 
On this occasion, as well as on many others, it is a difficult task 
to reconcile the passions and prejudices of the writers of the 
age of Theodosius. The partial and malignant historian, who 
misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms that the emper- 
or did not appear in the field of battle till the barbarians had 
been vanquished by the valor and conduct of his lieutenant 
Promotus."* The flattering poet, who celebrated in the court 
of Honorius the glory of the father and of the son, ascribes 
the victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius, and almost 
insinuates that the Bang of the Ostrogoths was slain by the 
hand of the emperor. 1 " The truth of history might perhaps 
be found in a just medium between these extreme and contra- 
dictory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlement of the Goths, 
ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, 
„ , . would illustrate the history of Theodosius and his 

^Gotbata successors. The series of their history has imper- 
fectly preserved the spirit and substance of this sin- 
gular agreement. 1 ” The ravages of war and tyran- 


m Zosimus, L iv. [c 38] p 252-255. He too frequently betrays bis poverty of 
judgment by disgracing the most serious narratives with trifling and incredible 
circ umstan ces. 

Odothmi Regis opima 

Retnlit Ver. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only win from the king 
or general of the enemy whom he had slain with his own hands : and no more 
than three such examples are celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

“ See Themistius, Orat xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. iL 152) mentions 
the Phrygian colony: 
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ny had provided many large tracts of fertile but uncultivated 
land for the use of those barbarians who might not disdain the 
practice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visigoths 
was seated in Thrace; the remains of the Ostrogoths were 
planted in Phrygia and Lydia. Their immediate wants were 
snpplied by a distribution of corn and cattle; and their future 
industry was encouraged by an exemption from tribute during 
a cer tain term of years. The barbarians would have deserved 
to feel the cruel and perfidious policy of the imperial court if 
they had suffered themselves to be dispersed through the prov- 
inces. They required and they obtained the sole possession 
of the villages and districts assigned for their residence; they 
still cherished and propagated their native manners and lan- 
guage; asserted in the bosom of despotism the freedom of 
their domestic government; and acknowledged the sovereign- 
ty of the emperor without submitting to the inferior jurisdic- 
tion of the laws and magistrates of Rome. The hereditary 
chiefs of the tribes and families were still permitted to com- 
mand their followers in peace and war ; but the royal dignity 
was abolished, and the generals of the Goths were appointed 
and removed at the pleasure of the emperor. An army of 
forty thousand Goths was maintained for the perpetual ser- 
vice of the empire of the East ; and those haughty troops, who 
assumed the title of Faderabi, or allies, were distinguished by 
their gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their 
native courage was improved by the use of arms and the 
knowledge of discipline; and, while the republic was guarded 
or threatened by the doubtful sword of the barbarians, the 
last sparks of the military flame were finally extinguished in 
the minds of the Romans. 1 " Theodosius had the address to 
persuade his allies that the conditions of peace, which had 


Ostrogothis colitnr mistisqae Gruthongis 

Phryx ager 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia* the Pactolas, and Hermug. 

m Compare Jornandes (c. 21, 28), who marks the condition and number of the 
Gothic Faderatiy with Zosimus Q. iv. p. 258), who mentions their golden collars j 
and Pacatus (in Panegvr. Yet. aril 87), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, 
their bravery and discroline. 
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been extorted from him by prudence and necessity, were the 
voluntary expressions of bis sincere friendship for the Gothic 
nation. 11 * A different mode of vindication or apology was op- 
posed to the complaints of the people, who londly censored 
these shameful and dangerous concessions.™ The calamities 
of the war were painted in the most lively colors; and the 
first symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and security 
were diligently exaggerated. The advocates of Theodosius 
could affirm, with some appearance of truth and reason, that 
it was impossible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, who 
were rendered desperate by the loss of their native country, 
mid that the exhausted provinces would be revived by a fresh 
supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The barbarians still wore 
an angry and hostile aspect ; but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope that they would acquire the habits 
of industry and obedience ; that their manners would be pol- 
ished by time, education, and the influence of Christianity; 
and that their posterity would insensibly blend with the great 
body of the Roman people.™ 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments and these san- 
guine expectations, it was apparent to every discerning eye 
Their holme that the Goths would long remain the enemies, and 
aentiments. might goon become the conquerors, of the Roman 
empire. Their rude and insolent behavior expressed their 
contempt of the citizens and provincials, whom they insulted 
with impunity.™ To the zeal and valor of the barbarians 

m u Amator pads generisquo Gothornm," is the praise bestowed by die Gothic 
historian (c. xxix.), who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable men, slow to 
anger and patient of injuries. According to Xdvy, the Homans conquered the 
world in their own defence. 

m Besides the partial invectives of Zodmus (always discontented with the Chris- 
tian reigns), see the giave repiesentations which Synesius addresses to the Emper- 
or Arcadins (De Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav. [Paris, 1612]). Hie philosophic 
Bishop of Cyrene was near enough to judge, and he was sufficiently removed from 
the temptation of fear or flattery. 

m Themistias (Orat. xvL p. 211, 212) composes an elaborate and rational apolo- 
gy, which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus 
could only charm the wild beasts of Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted the men and 
women whose predecessors in the same country had tom Orpheus in pieces, etc. 

** Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance of bread, to 
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Theodosius was indebted for the success of his arms; but 
their assistance was precarious, and they were sometimes se- 
duced, by a treacherous and inconstant disposition, to abandon 
his standard at the moment when their service was the most 
essential. Daring the civil war against Maximus a great num- 
ber of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of Macedonia, 
wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid mon- 
arch to expose his person and exert his power to suppress the 
rising flame of rebellion. 1 ” The public apprehensions were 
fortified by the strong suspicion that these tumults were not 
the effect of accidental passion, but the result of deep and pre- 
meditated design. It was generally believed that the Goths 
had signed the treaty of peace with a hostile and insidious 
spirit, and that their chiefs had previously bound themselves 
by a solemn and secret oath never to keep faith with the Ro- 
mans, to maintain the fairest show of loyalty and friendship, 
and to watch the favorable moment of rapine, of conquest, 
and of revenge. But as the minds of the barbarians were not 
insensible to the power of gratitude, several of the Gothic lead- 
ers sincerely devoted themselves to the service of the empire, 
or, at least, of the emperor. The whole nation was insensibly 
divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry was 
employed in conversation and dispute to compare the obliga- 
tions of their first and second engagements. The Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, and 
of Rome, were directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant 
and honorable youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen by the politeness of his manners, the liberality of his 
sentiments, and the mild virtues of social life. But the more 
numerous faction adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf,® 
who inflamed the passions and asserted the independence of 


expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier kivovvtzq ro 2 kv9lx6v was the guilt of the 
people. Libanius, Orat xli. p. 894, edit MoreL 
m Zosunus, 1. iv. [c. 48] p. 267-271. He tells a long and ridiculous story of 
the adventurous prince, who roved the country with only five horsemen ; of a spy 
whom they detected, whipped, and killed in an old woman’s cottage, etc. 


1fyiov\(poc. — Eunapms. — M. 
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his warlike followers. On one of the solemn festivals, when 
the chiefs of both parties were invited to the imperial table, 
they were insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual 
restraints of discretion and respect, and betrayed in the pres- 
ence of Theodosius the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. 
The emperor, who had been the reluctant witness of this ex- 
traordinary controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment, 
and soon dismissed the tnmnltuons assembly. Fravitta, alarm- 
ed and exasperated by the insolence of his rival, whose depart- 
ure from the palace might have been the signal of a civil war, 
boldly followed him, and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf dead 
at his feet. Their companions flew to arms, and the faithful 
champion of Rome would have been oppressed by superior 
numbers if he had not been protected by the seasonable inter- 
position of the imperial guards.™ Such were the scenes of 
barbaric rage which disgraced the palace and table of the Ro- 
man emperor; and, as the impatient Goths could only be re- 
strained by the firm and temperate character of Theodosius, 
the public safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of 
a single man.™ 


m Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22 [p. 63, 54, edit Bcnm]) with 
Zosimns (L iy. [c. 66] p. 279). The difference of circumstances and names must 
undoubtedly be applied to the same stoxy. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards 
consul (a.x>. 401), and still continued his faithful service to the eldest son of Theo- 
dosius (Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 467). 

136 4 * 3>s Goths ravagfcrent tout depuis Ie Danube jusqu’au Bospfaore; extermi- 
nferent Yalens et son ann£e; et ne repussfcrent le Danube que pour abandon! >< • 
I’affreuse solitude qu’ils avoient faite" (CEuvres de Montesquieu, tom. ill, p. 479 
Coubideiations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Bomains, ch. 
xviL). The president Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goths, after the de- 
feat of Yalens, never abandoned the Roman territory. “It is now thirty years, 1 * 
says Clandian (De Bello Getico, 166, etc., a.d. 404), 

“Ex quo jam patrios gens hsec oblita Trikmes, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable, since it disguises the principal and immediate cause of 
the fall of the W estern empire of Borne. 
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CHAPTER XXVTL 

Death of Gfatian. — Ruin of Ariamszn. — St Ambrose. — First Civil War, against 
Maarimna. — Character, Administration, and Penance of Theodosios. — Death of 
Valentiman IL — Second Civil War, against Eugenios. — -Death of Theodosios. 

The fame of Gratian before be bad accomplished tbe twen- 
tieth year of bis age was equal to that of tbe most celebrated 
aanebn princes. TTia gentle and amiable disposition endear- 
ed conduct ed him to bis private friends ; the graceful affability 
orerMtST* 1 * of bis manners engaged the affection of the people ; 

the men of letters, who enjoyed tbe liberality, ac- 
knowledged tbe taste and eloquence, of their sovereign; bis 
valor and dexterity in arms were equally applauded by tbe 
soldiers ; and the clergy considered the bumble piety of Gra- 
tian as the first and most useful of his virtues. Tbe victory 
of Colmar bad delivered tbe West from a formidable invasion, 
and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits of 
Theodosius to the author of Ms greatness and of the pnblic 
safety. Gratian survived those memorable events only four 
or five years, but be survived bis reputation ; and, before be 
fell a victim to rebellion, be bad lost, in a great measure, tbe 
respect and confidence of tbe Roman world. 

Tbe remarkable alteration of bis character or conduct may 
not be imputed to tbe arts of fiatteiy, which bad besieged the 
be dead, 8011 of Valentinian from his infancy, nor to tbe bead- 
strong passions which that gentle youth appears to 
have escaped. A more attentive view of the life of Gratian 
may perhaps snggest the true cause of tbe disappointment of 
the pnblic hopes. IBs apparent virtues, instead of being the 
hardy productions of experience and adversity, were the pre- 
mature and artificial fruits of a royal education. Tbe anxious 
tenderness of bis father was continually employed to bestow 
on him those advantages which he might perhaps esteem the 
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more highly as he h imself had been deprived of them, and the 
most skilful masters of every science and of every art had la- 
bored to form the mind and body of the young prince . 1 The 
knowledge which they painfully communicated was displayed 
with ostentation and celebrated with lavish praise. His soft 
and tractable disposition received the fair impression of their 
judicious precepts, and the absence of passion might easily be 
mistaken for the strength of reason. His preceptors gradual- 
ly rose to the rank and consequence of ministers of state,* and, 
as they wisely dissembled their secret authority, he seemed to 
act with firmness, with propriety, and with judgment on the 
most important occasions of his life and reign. But the influ- 
ence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the 
surface ; and the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided 
the steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble 
and indolent character the vigorous and independent principle 
of action which renders the laborious pursuit of glory essen- 
tially necessary to the happiness, and almost to the existence, 
of the hero. As soon as time and accident had removed those 
faithful counsellors from the throne, the Emperor of the West 
insensibly descended to the level of his natural genius, aban- 
doned the reins of government to the ambitions hands which 
were stretched forward to grasp them, and amused his leisure 
with the most frivolous gratifications. A public sale of favor 
and injustice was instituted, both in the court and in the prov- 
inces, by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it 


1 Valentmian was less attentive to the religion of his son, since be Intrusted the 
education of Gratian to Ansonius, a professed pagan.* M&m. de TAcaddmie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 125-138). The poetical fame of Ansonius condemns the 
taste of his age. 

* Ansonius was successively promoted to the Praetorian prefecture of Italy (a. j>. 

877) and of Gaul (a.d. 378) ; and was at length invested with the consulship (a.i>. 
$79). He expressed his gratitude in a servile and insipid piece of flattery (Actio 
Gxatiarum, p. 699-736 [edit. ToDL AxnsL 1671]), which has survived more worthy 
productions. 

* There has been a keen contr o v e rsy respecting the religious faith of Ausonins; 
bnt most modem writers, in opposition to Gibbon, agree that he was a Christian. 
See the arguments stated in Smith’s Diet, of Greek dad Homan Biography, voLL 
p. 445.— S. 

m.— 12 
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was made sacrilege to question.’ The conscience of the credu- 
lous prince was directed bj saints and bishops,* who procured 
an imperial edict to punish as a capital offence the violation, 
the neglect, or even the ignorance, of the divine law.’ Among 
the various arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian, he 
had applied himself, with singular inclination and success, to 
manage the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin ; 
and these qualifications, which might be useful to a soldier, 
were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunting. Large 
parks were enclosed for the imperial pleasures, and plentifully- 
stocked with every species of wild beasts ; and Gratian neg- 
lected the duties and even the dignity of his rank to consume 
whole days in the vain display of his dexterity and boldness 
in the chase. The pride and wish of the Roman emperor to 
excel in an art in which he might be surpassed by the mean- 
est of his slaves reminded the numerous spectators of the ex< 
amples of Nero and CommoduB ; but the chaste and temper- 
ate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous vices, and his 
hands were stained only with the blood of animals.* 

The behavior of Gratian, which degraded his character in 
the eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed the security 
Discontent of of his reign if the army had not been provoked 
thaRoman fo resen t their peculiar injuries. As long as the 
A.n.%. young emperor was guided by the instructions of 
his masters, he professed himself the friend and pupil of the 


* Dispntare de prineipali jndicio non oportet. Sacrilegii emm instar est dubi- 
fcare, an is dignus sit, quem elegerit imperator. — Codex Justinian, l.ix. tit xxix. 
leg 2. This convenient law was revived and promulgated, after the death of Gra- 
tian, by the feeble coart of Milan. 

4 Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the faith of the 
Trinity; and THlemont (Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. v. p. 158, 169) ascribes to the 
archbishop the merit of Gratian ’s intolerant laws. 

* Qui divmse legis sanu/itatem [ant] nesciendo omittunt, ant negligendo vio- 
lent, et offend ant, sacrilegium oommittunt. — Codex Jnstinian. L ix tit xxix. leg. 
1. Theodosias, indeed, may claim his shaie in the merit of this compiehensive law. 

* Ammianns (xxxi. 10) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 47] acknowledge the 
virtues of Gratian, and accuse, or rather lament, his degeneiate taste. The odious 
parallel of Commodus is saved by 4 1 licet incruentus and perhaps Philostorgins 
(1 x. c. 10 [5], and Godefroy, p. 412) had guarded, with some sinilar reserve, the 
comparison of Nero, 
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soldiers; many of his hours were Bpent in the familiar con- 
versation of the camp ; and the health, the comforts, the re- 
wards, the honors of his faithful troops appeared to be the 
object of his attentive concern. But after Grstian more 
freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and shoot- 
ing, he naturally connected himself with the most dexterous 
ministers of his favorite amusement. A body of the Alani 
was received into the military and domestic service of the 
palace, and the admirable skill which they were accustomed 
to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia was exercised 
on a more narrow theatre in the parks and enclosures of 
Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and customs of these fa- 
vorite guards, to whom alone he intrusted the defence of his 
person ; and, as if he meant to insult the public opinion, he 
frequently showed himself to the soldiers and people with 
the dress and arms, the long bow, the sounding quiver, and 
the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy spec- 
tacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress and 
manners of his country filled the minds of the legions with 
grief and indignation.* Even the Germans, so strong and 
formidable in the armies of the empire, affected to disdain 
the strange and horrid appearance of the savages of the 
North, who, in the space of a few years, had wandered from 
the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine. A loud and 
licentious murmur was echoed through the camps and garri- 
sons of the West; and as the mild indolence of Gratian neg- 
lected to extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the 
want of love ana respect was not supplied by the influence 
of fear. But the subversion of an established government is 
always a work of some real and of much -apparent difficulty ; 
and the throne of Gratian was protected by the sanctions of 
custom, law, religion, and the nice balance of the civil and 
military powers which had been established by tie policy of 
Constantine. It is not very important to inquire from what 

T Zosinms (I. iv. [c. 85] p. 247) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolution 
to the favor of the Alani and the discontent of the Roman troops. “ Dam exer- 
citum negligeret, et paucos ex Alanis, quos ingenti auro ad se transtulerat ante* 
ferret veteri ac Romano xniliti ” [Epit. c. 47]. 
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causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is com* 
monly the parent of disorder: the seeds of rebellion hap- 
pened to fall on a soil which was supposed to be more fruit- 
ful than any other in tyrants and usurpers ; s the legions of 
that sequestered island had been long famous for a spirit cf 
presumption and arrogance ; 9 and the name of Max- 
Marimpgin imus was proclaimed by the tumultuary but unan- 
imous voice both of the soldiers and of the provin- 
cials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not yet as- 
certained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose eleva- 
tion he had not seen without some emotions of envy and re- 
sentment ; the events of his life had long since fixed him in 
Britain, and I should not be unwilling to find some evidence 
for the marriage which he is said to have contracted with the 
daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernarvonshire.” But this 
provincial rant might justly be considered as a state of exile 
and obscurity ; and if Maximus had obtained any civil or mil- 
itary office, he was not invested with the authority either of 
governor or general 11 His abilities and even his integrity 


• u Britannia fertilis provinda tyrannon^,* is a memorable expression used by 
Jerome in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured in the disputes of our 
national antiquaries. The revolutions of the last age appeared to justify the im- 
age of the sublime Bossuet, “ cette ile, plus orageuse quo les mers qtu l’environ- 
nent w 

• Zosimus says of the British soldiers, rah/ fiWvv airavrwv xkiov avBatitiq, ku 2 

SVfJUp VUC(DflEVOV£ [Lc]. 

10 Helena, the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be seen at Caersegont, 
now Caernarvon. (Carte’s Hist, of England, voL L p. 163, from Rowland's Mona 
Antique.) The prudent reader may not, perhaps, be satisfied with such Welsh 
evidence.* 

n Camden (vol. L introduce p. cL) appoints him governor of Britain ; and the 
father of our antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. Facatus and 
Zosimus had taken some pains to prevent this error or fable ; and I shall protect 
myself by their decisive testimonies. u Begali habitft exulem suom, illi exules or- 
bis induernnt” (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28) ; and the Greek historian still less equivo- 
cally oMq ( Maximu s) 31 cvBk de Ivnfiov xpoeX0wv (L iv. [c. 86] p. 
248> 

• Of course such evidence cannot be accepted ; but it seems to prove that the 
impression made upon the Britons by the deeds of Maximus was very deep. Sea 
Laroenbent’s Hist of England. tnrasL bv Thorpe, vol i. d. 59.— S. 
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are acknowledged by the partial writers of the age, and the 
merit must indeed hare been conspicuous that could extort 
such a confession in favor of the vanquished enemy of Theo- 
dosius. The discontent of Maximus might incline him to cen- 
sure the conduct of his sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps 
without any views of ambition, the murmurs of the troops. 
But in the midst of the tumult he artfully or modestly re- 
fused to ascend the throne, and some credit appears to have 
been given to his own positive declaration that he was com- 
pelled to accept the dangerous present of the imperial purple. 1 * 
But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire; and 
from the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance 
to his lawful sovereign he could not hope to reign, 
SSfiiorQra- or even to live, if he confined his moderate ambi- 
tion within the narrow limits of Britain. He bold- 
ly and wisely resolved to prevent the designs of Gratian; the 
youth of the island crowded to his standard, and he invaded 
Gaul with a fleet and army which were long afterwards re- 
membered as the emigration of a considerable part of the 
British nation. 1 * The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach, and the darts 
which he idly wasted on lions and bears might have been em- 
ployed more honorably against the rebels. But his feeble ef- 
forts announced his degenerate spirit and desperate situation, 
and deprived him of the resources which he still might have 
found in the support of his subjects and allies. The armies 
of Gaul, instead of opposing the march of Maximus, received 


” Snlpidus Severn s, Dialog. iL 7. Orosins, L vii. c. 84, p. 556. They both ac- 
knowledge (Snlpicins had been his snbject) his innocence and ment. It is singu- 
lar enough that Maximus should be less favorably treated by Zosimus, the partial 
adversary of his rival, 

“Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108) has diligently col- 
lected the legends of the island and the continent. The whole emigration con- 
sisted of 30,000 soldiers and 100,000 plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their 
destined brides, St Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian virgins, mis- 
took their way, landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the 
But the plebeian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honors ; and, 
what Is stall harder, John Trithemius p re s umes to mention the children of these 
British virgins* 
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him with joyful and loyal acclamations, and the shame of the 
desertion was transferred from the people to the prince. The 
troops whose station more immediately attached them to the 
service of the palace abandoned the standard of Gratian the 
first time that it was displayed in the neighborhood of Paris. 
The Emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a train of 
only three hundred horse ; and in the cities along the road, 
where he hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was 
taught by cruel experience that every gate is shut against 
the unfortunate. Yet he might still have reached in safety 
the dominions of his brother, and soon have returned with 
the forces of Italy and the East, if he had not suffered him- 
self to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of the 
Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused by protestations of 
doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a support which could not 
be effectual, till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of 
the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That 
resolute officer executed without remorse the orders or the in- 
AJ&.S88. tentions of the usurper. Gratian, as he rose from 
Ang.as. supper, was delivered into the hands of the assas- 
sin, and his body was denied to the pious and pressing en- 
treaties of his brother Valentinian. 34 The death of the em- 
peror was followed by that of his powerful general, Mello- 
baudes, the King of the Franks, who maintained to the last 
moment of his life the ambiguous reputation which is the 
just recompense of obscure and subtle policy. 1 * These exe- 


u Zosimns (L iv. [c. 35] p. 248, 249) has transported the death of Gratian fiom 
Lngdnnum, in Gaul (Lyons), to Singidunum, in Maesia. Some hints may be ex- 
tracted from the Chronicles ; some lies may be detected in Sozomen (1. vii. c. 13) 
and Socrates (Iv.c. 11). Ambrose is our most authentic evidence (tom i. Enar- 
rat. in Psalm. lxL p. 961, tom. ii Epist. acrir. p. 888, etc , and de Obitft Valenti- 
nun. Consolat. No. 28, p. 1182). 

“ Pacatns (adi. 28) celebrates his fidelity ; while his treachery is maiked in 
Prospers Chronicle as the cause of the ruin of Gratian.* Ambrose, who has oc- 
casion to exculpate himself; only condemns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant 
of Giatian (tom. ii. Epist. xxrv. p. 891, edit. Benedict.). 11 


4 Le Beau contests the reading in the chronicle of Prosper upon which this 
charge rests. Le Beau, ir. 232. — M. 

* ArmrHwio* ta Piwatns thp rVmnt Vnllin whn /'mmna'nripd tTiP amv was mw. 
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cations might be necessary to the public safety, bnt the suc- 
cessful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by all the 
provinces of the West, had the merit and the satisfaction of 
boasting that, except those who had perished by the chance 
of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the Ro- 
mans.” 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid suc- 
cession that it would have been impossible for Theodosias 
Treaty or to march to the relief of his benefactor before he 
tween Maxi- received the intelligence of his defeat and death. 
Theodoafa*. Daring the season of sincere grief or ostentatious 
Ai>. 38 a- 38 T. monmingj the Eastern Emperor was interrupted 
by the arrival of the principal chamberlain of Maximus; and 
the choice of a venerable old man for an office which was 
usually exercised by eunuchs announced to the Court of Con- 
stantinople the gravity and temperance of the British usurp- 
er. The ambassador condescended to justify or excuse the 
conduct of his master, and to protest in specious language 
that the murder of Gratian had been perpetrated without his 
knowledge or consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 
But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to offer Theodo- 
sius the alternative of peace or war. The speech of the am- 
bassador concluded with a spirited declaration that although 
Maximus, as a Roman and as the father of his people, would 
chooBe rather to employ his forces in the common defence of 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friendship 
should be rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire 
of the world. An immediate and peremptory answer was re- 
quired, but it was extremely difficult for Theodosius to satis- 
fy, on this important occasion, either the feelings of his own 
mind or the expectations of the public. The imperious voice 

M He protested, “ nullum ex adveraariis nisi in &cie occubuisse.” Snip. Serena 
in Vit. B. Martin, c. 28. The orator of Theodosios bestows reluctant, and there- 
fore weighty, praise on his clemency. “Si cui ille, pro ceteris sceleribns sals, na- 
nus crvdd.it fuisse videtur ” (Panegyr. Yet xii. 28). 


ried to ChSlons to be burned alive ; but Maximus, dreading the imputation of cruel- 
ty, caused him to be secretly strangled by his Bretons. Macedonius also, master 
ef the offices, suffered the death which he merited. Le Beau, iv. 244. — M. 
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of honor and gratitude called aloud for revenge. From the 
liberality of Gratian he had received the imperial diadem; 
his patience would encourage the odious suspicion that he 
was more deeply sensible of former injuries than of recent 
obligations; and if he accepted the friendship, he must seem 
to share the guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of jus- 
tice and the interest of society would receive a fatal blow 
from the impunity of Maximus, and the example of success- 
ful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial fabric of 
government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
rn'iriHi and calamities of the preceding age. But as the sen- 
timents of gratitude and honor should invariably regulate the 
conduct of an individual, they may be overbalanced in the 
mind of a sovereign by the sense of superior duties, and the 
ma-EimR both of justice and humanity must permit the escape 
of an atrocious criminal if an innocent people would be in- 
volved in the consequences of his punishment. The assassin 
of Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, the most 
warlike provinces of the empire ; the East was exhausted by 
the misfortunes, and even by the success, of the Gothic war ; 
and it was seriously to he apprehended that, after the vital 
strength of the republic had been wasted in a doubtful and 
destructive contest, the feeble conqueror would remain an 
easy prey to the barbarians of the North. These weighty 
considerations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resent- 
ment and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But he stip- 
ulated that Maximus should content himself with the posses- 
sion of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gra- 
tian was confirmed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, 
Africa, and the Western Ulyricum, and some honorable con- 
ditions were inserted in the treaty to protect the memory and 
the laws of the deceased emperor.” According to the cus- 
tom of the age, the images of the three imperial colleagues 
were exhibited to the veneration of the people; nor should it 
be lightly supposed that in the moment of a solemn reconcil- 


* Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, “qoas non abrogavit hostis” (tom. ii 
Efdst. xriL p. 637^. 
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iation, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of perfidy 
and revenge. 1 * 

The contempt of Grattan for the Boman soldiers had ex- 
posed him to tiie fatal effects of their resentment. His pro- 
Ba nnaa tag found veneration for the Christian clergy was re- 
warded by the applause and gratitude of a power- 
Theodori aa. which has claimed in every age the priv- 

F *' sa ilege of dispensing honors, both on earth and in 
heaven.” The orthodox bishops bewailed his death and their 
own irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery that Gratian had committed the sceptre of the East 
to the hands of a prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal 
were supported by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous 
character. Among the benefactors of the Church, the fame 
of Constantine has been rivalled by the glory of Theodosios. 
If Constantine had the advantage of erecting the standard of 
the cross, the emulation of his successor assumed the merit of 
subduing the Arian heresy and of abolishing the worship of 
idols in the Boman world. Theodosios was the first of the 
emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although 
he was born of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the 
practice, of the age encouraged him to delay the ceremony of 
his initiation, till he was admonished of the danger of delay 
by the serious illness which threatened his life towards the 
end of the first year of his reign. Before he again took the 
field against the Goths, he received the sacrament of baptism** 
from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica f 1 and. 


* Zorimas. L iv. [c. 37] p. 251, 2 52. We may disclaim Ms odious suspicions, 
bat we cannot reject the treaty of peace which the friends of Theodosius hare ab- 
solutely forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 

* Their oracle, the Archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gratian a high and 
respectable place in heaTen (tom. ii de Obit. VaL Consol, p. 1193). 

10 For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (L yiL c. 4), Socrates (L y. c. 6), 
and TQlemont (Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. y. p. 728). 

n Ascolins, or Acholius, was honored by the friendsMp and the praises of Am- 
brose, who styles him, “mnros fidei atque sancdtatis ” (tom. ii Epist. xv. p. 820) ; 
and afterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Constantinople, 
Italy, etc. (Epist. xvi. p. 822) — a virtue which does not appertain either to a wail 
ora bithop. 
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aa the emperor ascended from the holy font, still glowing with 
the warm feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn edict, 
which proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed the religion 
of his subjects. “It is our pleasure” (such is the imperial 
style) “ that all the nations which are governed by onr clemency 
and moderation should steadfastly adhere to the religion which 
was taught by St. Peter to the Eomans, which faithful tradi- 
tion has preserved, and which is now professed by the pontiff 
D&masns, and by Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, a man of apos- 
tolic holiness. According to the discipline of the apostles and 
the doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty 
and a pious Trinity. We authorize the followers of this doc- 
trine to assume the title of Catholic Christians ; and as we 
judge that all others are extravagant madmen, we brand them 
with the infamous name of heretics, and declare that their 
conventicles shall no longer usurp the respectable appellation 
of churches. Besides the condemnation of divine justice, they 
must expect to suffer the severe penalties which our authority, 
guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper to inflict upon 
them.” “ The faith of a soldier is commonly the fruit of in- 
struction rather than of inquiry ; hut as the emperor always 
fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy which 
he had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions were 
never affected by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and 
the ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed he 
expressed a faint inclination to converse with the eloquent and 
learned Eunomius, who lived in retirement at a small distance 
from Constantinople. But the dangerous interview was pre- 
vented by the prayers of the Empress Flaecilla, who trembled 
for the salvation of her husband ; and the mind of Theodosius 
was confirmed by a theological argument adapted to the rud- 
sst capacity. He had lately bestowed on his eldest son Area- 
dins the name and honors of Augustus, and the two princes 
were seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of their 

* Code* Theodos. 1. xvi. tit i. leg. 2, with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vL p. 
5-9. Bach an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronins, “anreom sanctio* 
nem, edictmn pimn et salutaie — Sic itor ad astra.” 
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subjects. A bishop, Amphilochins of Iconimn, approached 
the throne, and, after salnting with due reverence the person 
of his sovereign, he aceosted the royal youth with the same 
familiar tenderness which he might have nsed towards a ple- 
beian child. Provoked by this insolent behavior, the monarch 
gave orders that the rustic priest should be instantly driven 
from his presence. But while the guards were forcing him 
to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to execute his de- 
sign fcy exclaiming, with a loud voice, “ Such is the treatment, 
O emperor i which the King of Heaven has prepared for those 
impious men who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
acknowledge the equal majesty of his divine Son.” Theodo- 
sius immediately embraced the Bishop of Iconimn, and never 
forgot the important lesson which he had received from thiB 
dramatic parable.” 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arran- 
ism ; and, in a long interval of forty years,** the faith of the 
A H.T.W of princes and prelates who reigned in the capital of 
the East was rejected in the purer schools of Borne 
a . j >. sw-880. an< j Alexandria. The archiepiseopal throne of Mac- 
edonius, which had been polluted with so much Christian blood, 
was successively filled by Eudoxus and Damophilns. Their 
diocese enjoyed a free importation of vice and error from every 
province of the empire. The eager pursuit of religious contro- 
versy afforded a new occupation to the busy idleness of the 
metropolis ; and we may credit the assertion of an intelligent 
observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of 
their loquacious zeal. “This city,” says he, “is full of me- 
chanics and slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, 
and preach in the shops and in the streets. If you desire a 
man to change a piece of silver, he informs you wherein the 


** Sozomen, L vii. c. 6. Theodoret, L v. c. 16. TiUemont is displeased (Mdm. 
Ecelds. tom. vi. p. 627, 628) with the terms of “rustic bishop,” “obscure city.” 
Yet I must take leave to think that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects 
of inconsiderable magnitude m the Boman empire. 

84 Sozomen, L vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. MarceGin. in Chron. The ac- 
count of forty years must he dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius, whe 

oncttlv avohflnowl th» HfeTinrvrip of TQ’ionmpdin for thp throne nf fnnotATirinnnla 
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Son differs from the Father ; if you ask the price of a loaf, 
you are told, by way of reply, that the Son is inferior to the 
Father; and if you inquire whether the bath is ready, the 
answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing.”” The 
heretics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace under 
the protection of the Arians of Constantinople; who endeav- 
ored to secure the attachment of those obscure sectaries, while 
they abused, with unrelenting severity, the victory which they 
had obtained over the followers of the Council of .Nice. Dur- 
ing the partial reigns of Constantins and Valens the feeble 
remnant of the Homoousians was deprived of the public and 
private exercise of their religion ; and it has been observed, 
in pathetic language, that the scattered flock was left without 
a shepherd to wander on the mountains, or to De devoured by 
rapacious wolves.” But as their zeal, instead of being sub- 
dued, derived strength and vigor from oppression, they seized 
the first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired 
by the death of Yalens, to form themselves into a regular con- 
gregation, under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two na- 
- r - Pgrr j. rives of Cappadocia, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,” 
were distinguished above all their contemporaries” 
by the rare union of profane eloquence and of orthodox piety 
These orators, who might sometimes be compared, by them- 
selves and by the public, to the most celebrated of the ancient 
Greeks, were united by the ties of the strictest friendship. They 


* See Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voL iv. p> 71. The thirty- 
third Oration of Gregoiy Nazianzen affords indeed some similar ideas, even some 
still more ridiculous ; but I have not yet found the words of this remarkable pas- 
sage, which I allege on the faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 

* See the thirty-second Oration of Gregoiy Nazianzen, and the account of his 
own life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet every physi cian is prone 
to exaggerate the inveterate nature of the disease which he has cnied. 

** I confess myself deeply indebted to the two Lives of Giegoiy Nazianzen, com- 
posed, with very different views, by Tihemont (M6m. Eccl6s. tom ix p. 305-660, 
692-731), and Le Clerc (Bibliothfeque Universelle, tom. xviii. p. 1-128). 

* Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty years in his own age, he was bom, 
as well as his friend Basil, about the year 329. The preposteions chronology of 
Saidas has been graciously received, because it removes the scandal of Gregory’s 
father, a saint likewise, begetting children after he became a bishop (Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccl& tom. ix. p» 693-697). 
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had cultivated with equal ardor the same liberal studies in the 
schools of Athens; thej had retired with equal devotion to the 
same solitude in the deserts of Pontus ; and every spark of em- 
ulation or envy appeared to be totally extinguished in the holy 
and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and Basil. But the exal- 
tation of Basil from a private life to the archiepiscopal throne 
of Caesarea discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself, 
the pride of his character ; and the first favor which he con- 
descended to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps 
was intended, as a cruel insult." Instead of employing the 
superior talents of Gregory in some useful and conspicuous 
station, the haughty prelate selected, among the fifty bishop- 
ries of his extensive province, the wretched village of Sasima,* 
without water, without verdure, without society, situate at the 
junction of three highways, and frequented only by the in- 
cessant passage of rude and clamorous wagoners. Gregoiy 
submitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile. He was 
ordained Bishop of Sasima ; but he solemnly protests that he 
never consummated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting 
bride. He afterwards consented to undertake the government 
of his native Church of Hazianzus , 11 of which his father had 

Gregory’s Poem on bis own life contains some beantifol lines (tom. ii. p. 8 
[edit. Paris, 1609]), which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of izynred and 

lost friendship * wovot cotvo 1 Xfyuv, 

'Optotrreyoc re iced ow&rnoQ f&oc, 

Novc dc & - • . 

Aitmdacrrat rc6antL, cpjfS parrai %afud f 
Avpai ipipcvci rdc wo Xoudc iXwfiac. 

In die Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint 
to her friend Hermia : 

Is aQ the counsel that we two have shar’d. 

The sisters’ vows, etc. 

Shakspeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen; he was ignorant 
of the Greek language ; but his mother-tongue, die language of nature is the same 
in Cappadocia and in Britain. 

*° This unfavorable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregoiy Nazianzen (tom ii. 
de Vita ant, p. 7, 8) Its precise situation, forty-nine miles from Arehelais and 
thirty-two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144. edit. Wes- 
seling). 

31 The name of Nazianzus has been immortalized by Gregory ; hat his native 
town, unto the Greek or Roman title of Diocsesarea (Tfflemont, M6m. B c d fia . 
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been bishop above five-and-forty years. But as he was still’ 
conscious that he deserved another audience and an- 
other theatre, he accepted, with no unworthy ambi- 
tion, the honorable invitation which was addressed 
to him from the orthodox party of Constantinople. 
On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was entertained in the 
house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most spacious 
room was ccnsecrated to the uses of religious worship ; and 
the name of Anastasia was chosen to express the resurrection 
of the ISTicene faith. This private conventicle was afterwards 
converted into a magnificent Church ; and the credulity of the 
succeeding age was prepared to believe the miracles and vis- 
ions which attested the presence, or at least the protection, of 
the Mother of God,” The pulpit of the Anastasia was the 
scene of the labors and triumphs of Gregory Nazianzen ; and 
in the space of two years he experienced all the spiritual ad- 
ventures which constitute the prosperous or adverse fortunes 
of a missionary ” The Arians, who were provoked by the 
boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine as if he 
had preached three distinct and eqnal Deities ; and the devout 
populace was excited to suppress, by violence and tumult, the 
irregular assemblies of the Athanasian heretics. From the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia there issued a motley crowd “ of com- 
mon beggars who had forfeited their claim to pity, of monks 
who had the appearance of goats or satyrs, and of women 
more terrible than so many Jezebels.” The doors of the An- 
astasia were broken open ; much mischief was perpetrated, or 
attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a man 
lost his life in the affray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of suppos- 
ing that he publicly confessed the name of Christ. After he 
was delivered from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, 


treepu the 
mission of 
Constanti- 
nople. 
a.d 378 
November. 


tom. ix. p. 692), is mentioned by Pliny (vi 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerar. 
Wessding, p. 709). It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. 

*See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, L iv. p. 141, 142. The Saa divapug of 
fiozamen (1. vii. c. 5) is interpreted to mean the Vi? gin Mary. 

** TiUemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. is. p. 432, etc.) diligently collects, enlarges, and 
explains the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himself 
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his infant Church was disgraced and distracted by intestine 
faction. A stranger, who assumed the name of ifaximns’* 
and the cloak of a Cynic philosopher, insinnated himself into 
the confidence of Gregory, deceived and abused his favorable 
opinion, and, forming a secret connection with some bishops 
of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, to supplant 
his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian mis- 
sionary to regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues were 
rewarded by the daily increase of his fame and his congrega- 
tion ; and he enjoyed the pleasure of observing that the greater 
part of his numerous audience retired from his sermons satis- 
fied with the eloquence of the preacher," or dissatisfied with 
the manifold imperfections of their faith and practice." 

The Catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful 
confidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and they 
impatiently waited the effects of his gracious prom 
automat con- ise. Their hopes were speedily accomplished ; and 
Btantmopie. emperor, as soon as he had finished the opera- 

!n ' ' tions of the campaign, made his public entry into 
the capital at the head of a victorious army. The next day 
after his arrival he summoned Damophilns to his presence, and 
offered that Arian prelate the hard alternative of subscribing 
the Nieene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the orthodox 
believers, tbe use and possession of the episcopal palace, the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. 
The zeal of Damophilns, which in a Catholic saint would have 
been justly applauded, embraced, withont hesitation, a life of 


34 He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat xxjii. p. 409) in his praise ? but after 
their quarrel the name of Maximns was changed into that of Heron (see Jerome, 
tom. L in Catalog. Script. Eccles. p. 301 [tom. ii. p. 930, edit. VaHars.]). I touch 
slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. 

33 Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen rx. p. 7$) 
desciibes his own success with some human complacency. Yet it should seem, 
from his fflTmlmr conversation with his auditor Si. Jerome (tom. L Epist. ad Ne- 
potion. p. 14 [tom. i. p. 261, edit Vallajs.]), that the preacher understood the true 
value of popular applause. 

38 “Lacrim® auditorum laudes to® sint,” is the lively and judicious advice of 
St Jerome [loc. cit.1 
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poverty and exile,” and his removal was immediately followed 
by the purification of the imperial city. The Arians might 
complain, with some appearance of justice, that an inconsid- 
erable congregation of sectaries should usurp the hundred 
churches which they were insufficient to fill, whilst the far 
greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from every 
place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inexorable ; 
but as the angels who protected the Catholic cause were only 
visible to the eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those heav- 
enly legions with the more effectual aid of temporal and carnal 
weapons, and the Church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large 
body of the imperial guards. If the mind of Gregory was 
susceptible of pride, he must have felt a very lively satisfac- 
tion when the emperor conducted him through the streets in 
solemn triumph, and, with Lis own hand, respectfully placed 
Mm on the archiepiscopal throne of Constantinople. But the 
saint (who had not subdued the imperfections of human virtue) 
was deeply affected by the mortifying consideration that his 
entrance into the fold was that of a wolf rather than of a shep- 
herd ; that the glittering arms which surrounded his person 
were necessary for his safety ; and that he alone was the ob- 
ject of the imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and 
citizens, it was impossible for him to despise. He beheld the 
innumerable multitude, of either sex and of every age, who 
crowded the streets, the windows, and the roofs of the houses ; 
he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and 
despair ; and Gregory fairly confesses that on the memorable 
day of his installation the capital of the East wore the appear- 
ance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a barbarian 
conqueror.** About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared 
his resolution of expelling from all the churches of his domin- 

” SocrateB (L v. c. 7) and Sozomen (I viL c 5) relate the evangelical woids and 
actions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. He consideied, says Soc- 
rates. that it is difficnlt to resist the powerful ; bat it was easy, and would have 
been profitable, to submit 

See Gregory Nazdanzen, tom. ii. de Vltfi su&, p 21, 22. For the sake of pos- 
terity, the Bishop of Constantinople lecoids a stupendous prodigy. In the month 
of November, it was a cloudy morning, but the sun broke forth when the proces- 
sion entered the church. 
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ions the bishops and their clergy who should obstinately refuse 
to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the Council of 
Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the 
jk.xk.s8i. ample powers of a general law, a special commission, 
““ and a military force ;** and this ecclesiastical revo- 

lution was conducted with so much discretion and vigor that 
the religion of the emperor was established, without tumult or 
bloodshed, in all the provinces of the East. The writings of 
the Arians, if they had been permitted to exist, 4 * wonld per- 
haps contain the lamentable story of the persecution which 
afflicted the Church under the reign of the impious Theodo- 
sius ; and the sufferings of their holy confessors might claim 
the pity of the disinterested reader. Yet there is reason to 
imagine that the violence of zeal and revenge was in some 
measure eluded by the want of resistance ; and that, in their 
adversity, the Arians displayed much less firmness than had 
been exerted by the orthodox party under the reigns of Con- 
stantius and Valens. The moral character and conduct of the 
hostile sects appear to have been governed by the same com- 
mon principles of nature and religion ; but a very material 
circumstance may be discovered which tended to distinguish 
the degrees of their theological faith. Both parties, in the 
schools as well as in the temples, acknowledged and wor- 
shipped the divine majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always 
prone to impute our own sentiments and passions to the Deify, 
it would be deemed more prudent and respectful to exagger- 
ate than to circumscribe the adorable perfections of the Son 
of God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud con- 
fidence that he had entitled himself to the divine favor, while 
the follower of Arius must have been tormented by the secret 
apprehension that he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable 
offence by the scanty praise and parsimonious honors which 


* Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (L ▼. c. 2) has mentioned 
this important commission of Sapor, which TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. 
Y. p. 728) judiciously removes from the reign of Gratian to that of Theodosius. 

40 I do not reckon Philostorgins, though he mentions (Lix. c. 19) the expulsion 
of DamophUus. The Eunomian historian has been carefully strained through an 
orthodox sieve 

m.— 13 
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he bestowed on the Judge of the World* The opinions of Ari 
anism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the doc* 
trine of the Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended by 
the merits of faith and devotion, was much better adapted to 
become popular and successful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the as- 
semblies of the orthodox clergy induced the emperor to con- 
vene, at Constantinople, a synod of one hundred 
of constant!- and fifty bishops, who proceeded, without much dif- 
jLdXsl ficulty or delay, to complete the theological system 
which had been established in the Council of Nice. 
The vehement disputes of the fourth century had been chiefly 
employed on the nature of the Son of God ; and the various 
opinions which were embraced concerning the Second > were 
extended and transferred, by a natural analogy, to the Third 
person of the Trinity . 41 Yet it was fonnd, or it was thought, 
necessary, by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to ex- 
plain the ambiguous language of some respectable doctors; to 
confirm the faith of the Catholics ; and to condemn an unpop- 
ular and inconsistent sect of Macedonians, who freely admit- 
ted that the Son was consubstantial to the Father, while they 
were fearful of seeming to acknowledge the existence of Three 
Gods. A final and unanimous sentence was pronounced to 
ratify the equal Deity of the Holy Ghost. The mysterious doc- 
trine has been received by all the nations and all the churches 
of the Christian world ; and their grateful reverence has as- 
signed to the bishops of Theodosius the second rank among 
the general councils. 4 * Their knowledge of religious truth may 
have been preserved by tradition, or it may have been com- 


a Le dare has given, a carious extract (Bibliothbque UniverseUe, tom. xviiL 
{». 91-105) of rite theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pronounced at 
Constantinople against the Arians, Ennomians, Macedonians, etc. He tells the 
Macedonians, who deified the Father and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, 
that they might as well be styled Tritheists as Ditheuts ; Gregory himself 
was almost a Tritheist, and his monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated 
aristocracy. 

* The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vatican ; but 
the popes had long hesitated, and their hesitation perplexes and almost staggers 
the humble Tillemont (M&n. Ecd& tom. ix. p. 499, 500). 
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mnnicated by inspiration ; bnt the sober evidence of history 
will not allow ranch weight to the personal anthority of the 
Fathers of Constantinople. In an age when the ecclesiastics 
had scandalously degenerated from the model of apostolical 
pnrity, the most worthless and corrnpt were always the most 
eager to frequent and disturb the episcopal assemblies. The 
conflict and fermentation of so many opposite interests and 
tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops ; and their ruling 
passions were the love of gold and the love of dispute. Many 
of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox piety 
of Theodosius had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibil- 
ity, their creeds and opinions ; and in the various revolutions 
of the Church and State, the religion of their sovereign was the 
rule of their obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended 
his prevailing influence, the tnrbnlent synod was blindly im- 
pelled by the abBurd or selfish motives of pride, hatred, and 
resentment. The death of Meletins, which happened at the 
Council of Constantinople, presented the most favorable op- 
portunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, by suffering 
his aged rival, Panlinns, peaceably to end his days in the epis- 
copal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblem- 
ished. But his cause was supported by the Western churches; 
and the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mis- 
chiefs of discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured candi- 
date, 4 * rather than to betray die imagined dignity of the East, 
which had been illustrated by the birth and death of the Son 
of God. Such unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the 
gravest members of the assembly to dissent and to secede ; and 
the clamorous majority, which remained masters of the field of 
battle, could be compared only to wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of geese . 44 

** Before the death of Meletins, six or eight of his most popular ecclesiastics, 
among whom was Flavian, had abjured, for the sake of peace, the bishopric of 
Antioch (Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 3, 11 ; Socrates, Lv.c, 5). Tillemont thinks it hit 
duty to disbelieve the story, but he owns that there are many circumstances in 
the life of Flavian which seem inconsistent with the praises of Chrysostom and the 
character of a saint (Mdm. Ecctes tom. x. p. 541). 

44 Consult Gregory Nazianzen, Be Vit& su&, tom. ii. p. 25-28. His general and 
particular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen in verse and 
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A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavorable a picture 
of ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand of 
Betrwtor some obstinate heretic or some malicious infideL 
gjjgwy n*- name of the sincere historian who has con- 

a.d. 381. veyed this instructive lesson to the knowledge of 
posterity must silence the impotent murmurs of superstition 
and bigotry. He was one of the most pious and eloquent bish- 
ops of the age ; a saint, and a doctor of the Chnrch ; the scourge 
of Arianism, and the pillar of the orthodox faith ; a distin- 
guished member of the Council of Constantinople, in which, 
after the death of Meletius, he exercised the functions of pres- 
ident; in a word, Gregory Ivazianzen himself. The harsh 
and ungenerous treatment which he experienced, 48 instead of 
derogating from the truth of his evidence, affords an addition- 
al proof of the spirit which actuated the deliberations of the 
synod. Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the preten- 
sions which the Bishop of Constantinople derived from the 
choice of the people and the approbation of the emperor. But 
Gregory soon became the victim of malice and envy. The 
bishops of the East, his strenuous adherents, provoked by his 
moderation in the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, without 
support, to the adverse faction of the Egyptians, who disputed 
the validity of his election, and rigorously asserted the obso- 
lete canon that prohibited the licentious practice of episcopal 
translations. The pride or the humility of Gregory prompt- 
ed him to decline a contest which might have been imputed 
to ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without 
some mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of 
a Church which had been restored, and almost created, by his 
labors. His resignation was accepted by the synod, and by 
the emperor, with more readiness than he seems to have ex- 
pected. At the time when he might have hoped to enjoy the 

nrose (tom. i. Orat. L p. 33; Epist. It. p. 814, tom. ii. ; Carmen x. p. 81). Such 
passages are faintly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le Cleic. 

tt See Gregory, tom. ii. De Vita su&, p. 28-31. The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, 
and thirty-second Orations were piononnced in the several stages of this business. 
The peroration of the last (tom. L p. 52S), in which he takes a solemn leave of men 
and angels, the city and the emperor, the East and the West, etc., is pathetic, and 
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fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was filled by the 
senator Nectarine ; and the new archbishop, accidentally recom- 
mended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, was obliged 
to delay the ceremony of his consecration till he had previous- 
ly despatched the rites of hiB baptism. 4 * After this remarka- 
ble experience of the ingratitude of princes and prelates, Greg- 
ory retired once more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia, 
where he employed the remainder of his life, about eight years, 
in the exercise of poetry and devotion. The title of saint 
has been added to his name ; but the tenderness of his heart" 
and the elegance of his genius reflect a more pleasing lustre 
on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the inso- 
lent reign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged 
Edicts or tk® injuries which the Catholics sustained from the 
Theodomna z eal of Constantins and Yalens. The orthodox em- 

against the 

here t ics. ^ peror considered every heretic as a rebel against- the 
supreme powers of heaven and of earth ; and each 
of those powers might exercise their peculiar jurisdiction over 
the soul and body of the guilty. The decrees of the Council 
of Constantinople had ascertained the true standard of the 
faith; and ecclesiastics who governed the conscience of Theo- 
dosius suggested the most effectual methods of persecution. 
In the space of fifteen years he promulgated at least fifteen 
severe edicts against the heretics, 4 * more especially against 
those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity ; and, to deprive 
them of every hope of escape, he sternly enacted that if any 
laws or rescripts should be alleged in their favor, the judges 
should consider them as the illegal productions either of fraud 

48 The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sczomen (L yu. cl 8); 
but TiUemont observes (M6m. Ecclds. tom. ix. p 719), “ Aprfcs tout, ce narrd da 
Sozombne est bi honteux pour tous ceux qu'il y m&le, et surtout pour Theodose, 
qnil vaut mieux travaiUer h le ddtruire qu*h le soutenir.” An admirable canon of 
criticism! 

47 I can only be understood to mean that snch was his natural temper when it 
was not hardened or inflamed by religious zeaL From his retirement he exhorts 
Nectarius to prosecute the heretics of Constantinople. 

48 See theTheodosian Code, L xvL tit. v. leg. 6-23, with Godefroy’s commentary 
tm each law, and his general summary, or Paratitlon , tom. vl p. 104-110,. 
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or foigeiy. The penal statutes were directed against the min- 
isters, the assemblies, and the persons of the heretics ; and the 
passions of the legislator were expressed in the language of 
declamation and invective. I. The heretical teachers, who 
usurped the sacred titles of Bishops or Presbyters, were not 
only excluded from the privileges and emoluments so liberally 
granted to the orthodox clergy, bnt they were exposed to the 
heavy penalties of exile and confiscation if they presumed to 
preach the doctrine or to practise the rites of their accursed 
sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare 
to confer, or receive, or promote an heretical ordination ; and 
it was reasonably expected that if the race of pastors could be 
extinguished, their helpless flocks would be compelled, by ig- 
norance and hunger, to return within the pale of the Catholic 
Church. IL The rigorous prohibition of conventicles was 
carefully extended to every possible circumstance in which the 
heretics could assemble with the intention of worshipping God 
and Christ according to the dictates of their conscience. Their 
religious meetings, whether public or secret, by day or by 
night, in cities or in the countiy, were equally proscribed by 
the edicts of Theodosius; and the building or ground which 
had been used for that illegal purpose was forfeited to the 
imperial domain. HL It was supposed that the error of the 
heretics could proceed only from the obstinate temper of their 
minds; and that such a temper was a fit object of censure and 
punishment. The anathemas of the Church were fortified by 
a sort of civil excommunication, which separated them from 
their fellow-citizens by a peculiar brand of infamy; and this 
declaration of the supreme magistrate tended to justify, or at 
least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. The secta- 
ries were gradually disqualified for the possession of honora- 
ble or lucrative employments; and Theodosius was satisfied 
with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the Ennomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, 
they should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving 
any advantage from testamentary donations. The guilt of the 
ManichaBan heresy was esteemed of such magnitude that it 
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could be expiated only by the death of the offender ; and the 
same capital punishment was indicted on the Andians, or 
Quartodedmans,*' who shonld dare to perpetrate the atrocious 
crime of celebrating on an improper day the festival of Eas- 
ter. Every Soman might exercise the right of public accusa- 
tion ; but the office of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name so de- 
servedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theo- 
dosius. Tet we are assured that the execution of his penal 
edicts was seldom enforced ; and that the pious emperor ap- 
peared less desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify Ids 
refractory subjects. - 

The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, 
whose justice and piety have been applauded by the saints; 
Execution of practice of it, in the fullest extent, was re- 

Indus**** Berve ^ for his rival and colleague Maximus, the first 
among the Christian princes who shed the blood of 
his Christian subjects on account of their religions 
opinions. The cause of the Priscillianists , 51 a recent sect of 
heretics who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was transferred, 
by appeal, from the Synod of Bordeaux to the Imperial Consis- 
tory of Treves ; and, by the sentence of the Praatorian pre- 
fect, seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. 
The first of these was Priscillian** himself, Bishop of Avila," 

* They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passover, on the fourteenth 
day of the first moon after the vernal equinox; and thus pertinaciously opposed 
the Boman Church and Nieeae Synod, which had fixed Easter to a Sunday. Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities, L xx. c. 5, voL iL 809, fbL edit. 

“ Sozomen, 1. viL c. 12. 

11 See the Sacred History of Solpicras Severus (1. ii p. 487-452, edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1647), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, etc., part iL voL 
ix. p. 256-350) has labored this article with pure learning, good sense, and mod- 
eration. Tfflemont (Mdm. Ecdds. tom. viiL p. 491-527) has raked together all the 
dirt of the fathers — a useful scavenger ! 

“ Sulpicras Severus mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. c ‘ Felix pro- 
fee to, si non pravo studio cormpisset optimum ingem um ; prorsus multa in eo ani- 
mi et corporis bona cerneres” (Hist Sacra, L iL p. 439). Even Jerome (tom. i. in 
Script. Eccles. p. 802 [tom. iL p. 934, edit. Valters.]) speaks with temper of Pris- 
cillian and Tja.t mnTn.Ti. 

u The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a year (Bnsching’ 8 
Geography, vol. iL p, 308), and is therefore much less likely to produce the author 
•fa new heresy. 
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in Spain, who adorned the advantages of birth and fortune by 
the accomplishments of eloquence and learning. Two pres- 
byters and two deacons accompanied their beloved master in 
his death, which they esteemed as a glorious martyrdom ; and 
the number of religious victims was completed by the exe- 
cution of Latronian, a poet who rivalled the fame of the an* 
dents ; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.* Two bishops who had 
embraced the sentiments of Priscillian were condemned to a 
distant and dreary exile ;** and some indulgence was shown to 
the meaner criminals who assumed the merit of an early re- 
pentance. If any credit could be allowed to confessions ex- 
torted by fear or pain, and to vague reports the offspring of 
malice and credulity, the heresy of the Priseillianists would 
be found to include the various abominations of magic, of im- 
piety, and of lewdness.* Priscillian, who wandered about the 
world in the company of his spiritual sisters, was accused of 
praying stark-naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it 
was confidently asserted that the effects of his criminal inter- 
course with the daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed 
by means still more odious and criminal. But an accurate, or 
rather a candid, inquiry will discover that if the Priseillianists 
violated the laws of nature, it was not by the licentiousness, 
but by the austerity, of their lives. They absolutely condemned 
the use of the marriage-bed ; and the peace of families was often 
disturbed by indiscreet separations. They enjoined, or recom- 
mended, a total abstinence from all animal food ; and their 
continual prayers, fasts, and vigils inculcated a rule of strict 
and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect con- 
cerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human soul 

** 51 Exprobrabatur mulieri vidose nimia religio, et dfligentms cnlta divinitas* 
(Pacat m Panegyr. Vet. xiL 29). Such was the idea of a humane though igno- 
rant polytheist. 

“ One of them was sent in Syllinam insnlam qua ultra Britanniam est. What 
must have been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly ? (Camden's Britannia. 
irbL 2. p. 1519.) 

*The scandalous calumnies of Augustine, Pope Leo, etc., which TOlemont swal- 
lows like a child and Lardner lefdtes like a may suggest some candid sue* 
nirinnq in favor of nTrfpr f-rnnqrira 
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were derived from the Gnostic and Mamchssan system; and 
this vain philosophy, which had been transported from Egypt 
to Spain, was ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. 
The obscnre disciples of Priscillian suffered, lan gniahed, and 
gradually disappeared. His tenets were rejected by the clergy 
and people, but his death was the subject of a long and vehe- 
ment controversy ; while some arraigned and others applaud- 
ed the justice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that we 
can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious 
saints and bishops, Ambrose of Milan" and Martin of Tours," 
who on this occasion asserted the cause of toleration. They 
pitied the unhappy men who had been executed at Treves ; they 
refused to hold communion with their episcopal murderers; 
and if Martin deviated from that generous resolution, his mo- 
tives were laudable and his repentance was exemplary. The 
Bishops of Tours and Milan pronounced, without hesitation, 
the eternal damnation of heretics; but they were surprised and 
shocked by the bloody image of their temporal death, and the 
honest feelings of nature resisted the artificial prejudices of 
theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin was confirm- 
ed by the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings against 
Priscillian and his adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical min- 
isters had transgressed the limits of their respective provinces. 
The secular judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to 
pronounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith and epis- 
copal jurisdiction. The bishops had disgraced themselves by 
exercising the functions of accusers in a criminal prosecution. 
The cruelty of Ithacius,** who beheld the tortures and solicit- 
ed the death of the heretics, provoked the just indignation of 
mankind; and the vices of that profligate bishop were admit- 
ted as a proof that his zeal was instigated by the sordid mo- 

w Ambros. torn. il. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, 

68 In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicins Severcs uses some 
cantion; bnt he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (iii. 15). Martin 
was reproved, however, by his own conscience and by an angel ; nor conld be after* 
wards perform miracles with so mnch ease. 

M The Catholic presbyter (Snip. Sever. L u. p. 448) and the pagan orator (Facet 
in Panegyr. Yet. xii. 29) reprobate with equal indignation the character and con* 
duct of Ithacius. 
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tives of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude at- 
tempts of persecution have been refined and methodized in 
the holy office, -which assigns their distinct parts to the eccle- 
siastical and secular powers. The devoted victim is regular- 
ly delivered by the priest to the magistrate, and by the 
magistrate to the executioner; and the inexorable sentence 
of the Church, which declares the spiritual guilt of the of- 
fender, is expressed in the mild language of pity and interces- 
sion. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theo- 
dosius, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents 
Ambrose, of an eloquent preacher ; the reputation of miracu- 
rfiH|iLbh op i ons gifts added weight and dignity to the monastio 
a-d. ST 4 -S 87 . v i r taes of Martin of Tours;" bnt the palm of epis- 
copal vigor and ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Am- 
brose." He was descended from a noble family of Romans ; 
his father had exercised the important office of Praetorian Pre- 
fect of Gaul ; and the son, after passing through the studies of 
a liberal education, attained, in the regular gradation of civil 
honors, the station of Consular of Liguria, a province which in- 
cluded the imperial residence of Milan. At the age of thirty- 
four, and before he had received the sacrament of baptism, 
Ambrose, to his own surprise and to that of the world, was 
suddenly transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
"Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or intrigue, the 
whole body of the people unanimously saluted him with the 
episcopal title; the concord and perseverance of their acclama- 
tions were ascribed to a preternatural impulse; and the reluc- 
tant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office 
for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations 


* The life of St Martin, and the Dialogues concerning his miracles, contain 
facts adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not unworthy of the Augustan 
age. So natural is the alliance between good taste and good sense that I am al- 
ways astonished by this contrast. 

61 The short and superficial Life of St. Ambrose, by his deacon Panlinus (Ap- 
pendix ad edit Benedict, p. i.-xv.) } has the ment of original evidence. Tillemont 
(M&n. Ecrl&. tom. x p 78-806) and the Benedictine editors (p. xxxi.-lxiii) have 
labored with their usual diligence. 
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of his former life. Bat the active force of his genius soon 
qualified him to exercise -with zeal and prudence the duties 
of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and -while he cheerfully re- 
nounced the vain and splendid trappings of temporal great- 
ness, he condescended, for the good of the Church, to direct 
the conscience of the emperors and to control the administra- 
tion of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a fa- 
ther; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity 
was designed for the instruction of the young prince. After 
his tragic death, at a time when the Empress Justina trembled 
for her own safety and for that of her son Yalentinian, the 
Archbishop of Milan was despatched on two different embas- 
sies to the Court of Treves. He exercised with equal firmness 
and dexterity the powers of his spiritual and political charac- 
ters ; and perhaps contributed, by his authority and eloquence, 
to check the ambition of Maximus and to protect the peace 
of Italy." Ambrose had devoted his life and his abilities to 
the service of the Church. Wealth was the object of his con- 
tempt ; he had renounced his private patrimony ; and he sold, 
without hesitation, the consecrated plate for the redemption 
of captives. The clergy and people of Milan were attached 
to their archbishop ; and he deserved the esteem, without so- 
liciting the favor or apprehending the displeasure, of his fee- 
ble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy and of the young emperor natu- 
rally devolved to his mother, Justina, a woman of beauty and 


m « 8Beceg g spirit, but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, 
Son&’the had the misfortune of professing the Avian heresy, 
jJSgSf which she endeavored to instil into the mind of her 
Aprils^ bo 11 - Justina was persuaded that a Roman emper- 

Apm m or might claim, in his own dominions, the public ex- 
ercise of his religion ; and she proposed to the archbishop, as 
a moderate and reasonable concession, that he should resign 
the nse of a single church, either in the city or suburbs of Mil- 
an. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by very dif- 


" Ambrose himself (tom. u. Epist xxiv. p. 888-891) gives the emperor a ntj 
spirited account of his own embassy. 
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ferent principles.** The palaces of the earth might indeed b 
long to Caesar, bat the churches were the houses of God ; an 
within tbe limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful su 
eessor of the apostles, was the only minister of God. Tfc 
privileges of Christianity, temporal as well as spiritual, wei 
confined to the true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose wt 
satisfied that his own theological opinions were the standar 
of truth and orthodoxy. The archbishop, who refused to hoi 
any conference or negotiation with the instruments of Satai 
declared with modest firmness his resolution to die a marly 
rather than to yield to the impious sacrilege ; and Justina, wh 
resented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, hast 
ly determined to exert the imperial prerogative of her soi 
As she desired to perform her public devotions on the a] 
proaehing festival of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appea 
before the council. He obeyed the summons with the respec 
of a faithful subject, but he was followed, without his consen 
by an innumerable people ; they pressed with impetuous zei 
against the gates of the palace ; and the affrighted ministei 
of Yalentinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence of exile o 
the Archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he would ii 
terpose his authority to protect the person of the emperor an 
to restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the promise 
which Ambrose received and communicated were soon violal 
ed by a perfidious court ; and, during six of the most solem 
days which Christian piety has set apart for the exereise of rt 
ligion, the city was agitated by the irregular convulsions of tt 
mult and fanaticism. The officers of the household were di 
rected to prepare, first the Portian, and afterwards the new 
Basilica, for the immediate reception of the emperor and hi 
mother. The splendid canopy and hangings of the royal sea 
were arranged in the customary manner; but it was foun< 
necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, from the insult 
of the populace. The Arian ecclesiastics who ventured t< 


** His own representation of Bis principles and condnct (tom. ii. Epist. «i 

zxii p. 862-880) is one of die cnrions monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. 1 
contains two letteis to his sister Marcellina, with a petition to Yalentinian, am 
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show themselves in the streets were exposed to the most im- 
minent danger of their lives; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit 
and reputation of rescuing his personal enemies from the 
hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he labored to restrain the effects of their zeal, the 
pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the 
angry and seditious temper of the people of Milan. The char- 
acters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Berodias, were 
indecently applied to the mother of the emperor; and her de- 
sire to obtain a Church for the Arians was compared to the 
most cruel persecutions which Christianity had endured under 
the reign of paganism. The measures of the court served 
only to expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine of two hun- 
dred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate body of 
merchants and manufacturers ; an order was signified, in the 
name of the emperor, to all the officers and inferior servants 
of the courts of justice that, during the continuance of the 
public disorders, they should strictly confine themselves to 
their houses ; and the ministers of Valentinian imprudently 
confessed that the most respectable part of the citizens of Mil- 
an was attached to the cause of their archbishop. He was 
again solicited to restore peace to his country by a timely com- 
pliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose 
was couched in the most humble and respectful terms, which 
might, however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of civil 
war. “ His life and fortune were in the hands of the emper- 
or; but he would never betray the Church of Christ or de- 
grade the dignity of the episcopal character. In such a cause 
he was prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the demon 
could inflict ; and he only wished to die in the presence of his 
faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar; he had not contrib- 
uted to excite, but it was in the power of God alone to appease, 
the rage of the people ; he deprecated the scenes of blood and 
confusion which were likely to ensue; and it was his fervent 
prayer that he might not survive to behold the ruin of a flour- 
ishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy.” ** The ob- 


Betz had a similar message from the queen to request that he would appear 
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stinate bigotry of Justina would have endangered the empi 
of her son if, in this contest with the Church and people 
Milan, she could have depended on the active obedience of t 
troops of the palace. A large body of Goths had marched 
occupy the Basilica, which was the object of the dispute ; ai 
it might be expected from the Aran principles and barbaro 
manners of these foreign mercenaries that they would not e 
tertain any scruples in the execution of the most sanguina 
orders. They were encountered on the sacred threshold I 
the archbishop, who, thundering against them a sentence 
excommunication, asked them, in the tone of a father and 
master, whether it was to invade the house of God that th< 
had implored the hospitable protection of the republic. T] 
suspense of the barbarians allowed some hours for a more t 
factual negotiation; and the empress was persuaded by tl 
advice of her wisest counsellors to leave the Catholics in pc 
session of all the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, till 
more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. Tl 
mother of Valentinian could never forgive the triumph < 
Ambrose ; and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclam 
tion that his own servants were ready to betray him into tl 
hands of an insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed wii 
the name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heres < 
and seemed to excuse the resistance of the Catholic 
8881 By the influence of Justina, an edict of toleratio 
was promulgated in all the provinces which were subject 1 
the Court of Milan ; tile free exercise of their religion wj 
granted to those who professed the faith of Bimini ; and tb 
emperor declared that all persons who should i nfring e this si 
cred and salutary constitution should be capitally punished s 
the enemies of the public peace." The character and languag 

the tumult of Paris. It was no longer in his power, etc. “A. qnoi j’ajoutai toi 
ce qne vons pouvaz vous imaginer de respect, de donleur, de regret, et de sonxnii 
sion,” etc. (Mdmoires, tom. L p. 140). Certainly I do not compare either th 
causes or the men; yet the coadjutor himself had some idea (p. 84) of rniimtin 
St. Ambrose. 

“ Sozomen alone (L tii c. 18) throws this luminous fact into a daik and pet 
plexed narrative. 
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of the Archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion that his 
conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least & spe- 
cious pretence, to the Arian ministers, who watched the op- 
portunity of surprising him in some act of disobedience to a 
law which he strangely represents as a law of blood and tyr- 
anny. A sentence of easy and honorable banishment was 
pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to depart from Milan 
without delay, whilst it permitted him to choose the place of 
his exile and the number of his companions. But the author- 
ity of the saints, who have preached and practised the maxima 
of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than 
the extreme and pressing danger of the Church. He boldly 
refused to obey ; and his refusal was supported by the unani- 
mous consent of his faithful people.” They guarded by turns 
the person of their archbishop ; the gates of the cathedral and 
the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; and the imperial 
troops who had formed the blockade were unwilling to risk 
the attack of that impregnable fortress. The numerous poor 
who had been relieved by the liberality of Ambrose embraced 
the fair occasion of signalizing their zeal and gratitude ; and 
as the patience of the multitude might have been exhausted 
by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he prudently 
introduced into the Church of Milan the useful institution of 
a loud and regular psalmody. While he maintained this ar- 
duous contest, he was instructed by a dream to open the earth 
in a place where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and 
Protasiu8, ,T had been deposited above three hundred years. 
Immediately under the pavement of the chnrch two perfect 
skeletons were found," with the heads separated from their 

m Excubabat pia plebs in ecclesiu mori psrata cmn episcopo stto. . . . Nos adhne 
frigidi excitabamnr taznen civitate attomt& atque turbatft. — Augustin, Confession^ 
L ix. c. 7. 

47 TiUemont, Mem, Ecctes. tom. it p. 78, 498. Many churches in Italy, Gan!, 
etc., were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of whom St. Gervase seems to 
Jhave been more fortunate than his companion. 

48 “Invenimns mirse magnitudinis Tiros duos, nt prisca setas ferebnt ** (tom. it 
Epist. xxit p. 875). The size of these skeletons was fortunately or skilfully suited 
to the popular prejudice of the gradnal decrease of the human statue which has 
prevailed in every age since the time of Homer. 

“ Grandiaque effossis mirabitnr ossa s6puIchris. ,, 
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bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. The holy relics w< 
presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration of the peop 
and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was adi 
rably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The boi 
of die martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed 
contain a healing power; and the preternatural influence v 
communicated to the most distant objects, without losing a 
part of its original virtne. The extraordinary cure of a bli 
man," and the reluctant confessions of several demoniacs, r 
peared to justify the faith and sanctity of Ambrose ; and t 
truth of those miracles is attested by Ambrose himself, by 1 
secretary Fanlinus, and by his proselyte the celebrated Angi 
tine, who at that time professed the art of rhetoric in Mil® 
The reason of the present age may possibly approve the i 
credulity of Justina and her Arian court, who derided the tl 
atrical representations which were exhibited by the contrivan 
and at the expense of the archbishop.” Their effect, howev< 
on the minds of the people was rapid and irresistible ; and t 
feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable to contend wi 
the favorite of Heaven. The powers likewise of the earth j 
terposed in the defence of Ambrose. The disinterested advi 
of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety and friendshi 
and the mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile and a 
bitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul.” 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and pr< 
perity, could he have contented himself with the possessi 
of three ample countries which now constitute t 
taTtagrtriy. three most flourishing kingdoms of modern 1 
August. rope. But the aspiring usurper, whose sordid ai 


" Ambros. tom ii. Epist xxii. p. 875. Augustin. Confea. L ix. c. 7 ; de Civit 
Dei, L c. 8. Paulin, in Vit& St Ambros. c. 14, in Append. Benedict p. 
The blind man’s name was Severns ; he touched the holy garment, lecoveied 
sight, and devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five years) to the semce 
the Church. I should recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not pr< 
the worship of relics as well as the Nicene creed. 

Paulin, in Tit. St. Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Append. Benedict, p. 5. 

T1 Tillemont, Mem. Ecdds. tom. x. p. 190, 750. He partially allows the me 
ation of Theodosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximns, though it is attc 
ed by Prosper, Sozomen, and Theodore*. 
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bition was not dignified by the love of glory and of arms, 
considered his actual forces as the instruments only of his fut- 
ure greatness, and his success was the immediate cause of his 
destruction. The wealth which he extorted” from the op- 
pressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain was employed 
in levying and maintaining a formidable army of barbarians, 
collected, for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Ger- 
many. The conquest of Italy was the object of his hopes and 
preparations ; and he secretly meditated the ruin of an inno- 
cent youth, whose government was abhorred and despised by 
his Catholic subjects. But as Maximus wished to occupy, 
without resistance, the passes of the Alps, he received with 
perfidious smiles Domninus of Syria, the ambassador of Yal- 
entinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a considerable 
body of troops for the service of a Pannonian war. The pen- 
etration of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an enemy 
under the professions of friendship ; n but the Syrian Dom- 
ninus was corrupted or deceived by the liberal fhvor of the 
Court of Treves; and the Council of Milan obstinately reject- 
ed the suspicion of danger with a blind confidence which was 
the effect, not of courage, but of fear. The march of the aux- 
iliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and they were admit- 
ted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But the 
crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the 
rear ; and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence of his 
motions, the gleam of armor and the dust excited by tire troops 
of cavalry first announced the hostile approach of a stranger 
to the gates of Milan. In this extremity, Justina and her son 
might accuse their own imprudence and the perfidious arts of 
Maximus ; but they wanted time and force and resolution to 
stand against the Gauls and Germans, either in the field or 
within the walls of a large and disaffected city. Flight was 
their only hope, Aquileia their only refuge ; and, as Maximus 


” The modest censure of Sulpidns (Dialog, iii 15 [p. 5763) inflicts a much deep- 
er wound than the feeble declamation of Pacatns (ziL 25, 26). 

n “ fisto tutior adversus hominem, pads inrolncro [bellum^ tegentem,” was the 
vise caution of Ambrose (tom. iL p. 891) after his return from his second em- 
bassy. 
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now displayed Ms genuine character, the brother of Gratian 
might expect the 6ame fate from the hands of the same assas- 
sin. Maximus entered Milan in triumph; and if the wise 
archbishop refused a dangerous and criminal connection with 
the usurper, he might indirectly contribute to the success of 
his arms by inculcating from the pulpit the duty of resigna- 
tion, rather than that of resistance.” The unfortunate Justina 
reached Aquileia in safety; but she distrusted the strength of 
the fortifications; she dreaded the event of a siege; and she 
resolved to implore the protection of the great Theodosius, 
whose power and virtue were celebrated in all the countries 
of the West A vessel was secretly provided to transport the 
imperial family ; they embarked with precipitation in one of 
the obscure harbors of Venetia, or Istria; traversed the whole 
extent of the Adriatic and Ionian seas; turned the extreme 
promontory of Peloponnesus ; and, after a long but successful 
navigation, reposed themselves in the port of Thessalonica. 
nwitar All the subjects of Yalentinian deserted the cause 
v aS ntinten . a p^ce w Jj 0j by Jjjg abdication, had absolved 
them from the duty of allegiance; and if the little city of 
jEmona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop the 
career of Mb inglorious victory, Maximus would have obtained 
without a struggle the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Con- 
stantinople, Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their 
residence at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not 
tg Marm sta proceed from contempt or indifference, as he speed- 
wmttaan. fly made a visit to that city, accompanied by the 
greatest part of his court and senate. After the first 
tender expressions of friendsMp and sympathy, the pious Em- 
peror of the East gently admonished Justina that the guilt of 
heresy was sometimes punished in this world as well as in the 
next ; and that the public profession of the Nicene faith would 
be the most efficacious step to promote the restoration of her 
son by the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth 


H Baronins (a.d. 887, No. 88) applies to this season of public distress some of 
the penitential sermons of the an&blshoj). 
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and in heaven. The momentous question of peace or war was 
referred by Theodosius to the deliberation of his council ; and 
the arguments which might be alleged on the side of honor 
and jnstice had acqnired, since the death of Gratian, a consid- 
erable degree of additional weight. The persecution of the 
imperial family, to which Theodosius himself had been indebt- 
ed for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and repeat- 
ed injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the 
boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous 
and decisive measures, instead of prolonging tbe blessings of 
peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the danger of a 
hostile invasion. The barbarians who had passed the Danube 
had lately assumed the character of soldiers and subjects, bnt 
their native fierceness was yet untamed ; and the operations 
of a war which would exercise their valor and diminish their 
numbers might tend to relieve the provinces from an intol- 
erable oppression. Notwithstanding these specious and solid 
reasons, which were approved by a majority of the council, 
Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw the sword 
in a contest which could no longer admit any terms of recon- 
ciliation ; and his magnanimous character was not disgraced 
by the apprehensions which he felt for the safety of his infant 
sons and the welfare of his exhausted people. In thin mo- 
ment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Homan world 
depended on the resolution of a single man, the charms of the 
Princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause of her broth- 
er Valentinian.” The heart of Theodosius was softened by 
the tears of beauty ; his affections were insensibly engaged by 
the graces of youth and innocence ; the art of Justina man- 
aged and directed the impulse of passion ; and the celebra- 
tion of the royal nuptials was the assurance and signal of the 
civil war. The unfeeling critics, who consider every amorous 
weakness as an indelible stain on the memory of a great and 

TC Tie flight ofValentmian and the loro of Theodosios for his sister ere related 
by Zoernus (L iv. [e. 48] p- 263, 264). TiUemont prodaces some weak and in- 
tngnoos evidence to antedate the second marriage of Theodosios (Hist, des Km- 
perears, tom. v. p. 740). and consequently to refute *‘cea cerates de Zosune qm se> 
rodent trap oontrairea h la pidtd de Tbeodose.* 
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orthodox emperor, are inclined on this occasion to dispute th 
suspicions evidence of the historian Zosimns. For my owi 
part, I shall frankly confess that I am willing to find, or evei 
to seek, in the revolutions of the world some traces of th 
mild and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and amidst th 
crowd of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish 
with peculiar complacency, a gentle hero who may be sup 
posed to receive his armor from the hands of love. The alii 
ance of the Persian king was secured by the faith of treaties 
the martial barbarians were persuaded to follow the standart 
or to respect the frontiers of an active and liberal monarch 
and the dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to th 
Adriatic, resounded with the preparations of war both by lan< 
and sea. The skilful disposition of the forces of the Eas 
seemed to multiply their numbers, and distracted the atten 
lion of Maximus. He had reason to fear that a chosen bod’ 
of troops, under the command of the intrepid Arbogastee 
would direct their march along the banks of the Danube, anc 
boldly penetrate through the Ehaetian provinces into the cen 
tre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped in the harbor 
of Greece and Epirus, with an apparent design that, as sooi 
as the passage had been opened by a naval victory ,"Valentiniai 
and his mother should land in Italy, proceed without delay t< 
Borne, and occupy the majestic seat of religion and empire 
In the meanwhile Theodosias himself advanced, at the heat 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworth’ 
rival, who, after the siege of JEmona,* had fixed his camp ii 
the neighborhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly forti 
fled by the broad and rapid stream of the Save. 


The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance anc 
successive resources of the tyrant Magnentins, might prepart 
rrfrrt themselves for the labors of three bloody campaigns 
But the contest with his successor, who, like him 
had usurped the throne of the West, wa's easily de 


.August. 


dded in the term of two months,” and within tht 


7i See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, Cod Theodos. tom. i p. carix. 
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space of two hundred miles. The superior genius of the I 
peror of the East might prerail over the feeble Maximus, vt 
in this important crisis showed himself destitute of milit: 
skill or personal courage ; but the abilities of Theodosius wi 
seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a numer< 
and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after their < 
ample, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons 
archers, who fought on horseback, and confounded the stea 
valor of the Gauls and Germans by the rapid motions o 
Tartar wax. After the fatigue of a long march in the heat 
summer, they spurred their foaming horses into the waters 
the Save, swam the river in the presence of the enemy, a 
instantly charged and routed the troops who guarded the hi 
ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s bro 
er, advanced to support them with the select cohorts, whi 
were considered as the hope and strength of the army. T 
action, which had been interrupted by the approach of nig 
was renewed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, 1 
surviving remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus thr 
down their arms at the feet of the conqueror. Without s 
pending his march, to receive the loyal acclamations of t 
citizens of JEmona, Theodosius pressed forward to termini 
the war by the death or captivity of his rival, who fled bef< 
him with the diligence of fear. From the summit of t 
Julian Alps he descended with such incredible speed ir 
the plain of Italy that he reached Aquileia on the evening 
the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself encompass 
on all sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of the cii 
But the gates could not long resist the effort of a victorio 
enemy; and the despair, the disaffection, the indifference 
the soldiers and people, hastened the downfall of the wretch 
Maximus. He was dragged from his throne, rudely stripp 
of the imperial ornaments, the robe, the diadem, and the pi 
pie slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, to the car 
and presence of Theodosius, at a place about three miles fr< 
Aquileia. The behavior of the emperor was not intended 
insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and forgive 1 
fcvrant of the West, who had never been his nersonal enen 
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and wag now become the object of his contempt. Our sym- 
pathy is the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which 
we are exposed ; and the spectacle of a proud competitor now 
prostrate at his feet could not fail of producing very serious 
and solemn thoughts in the mind of the victorious emperor. 
But the feeble emotion of involuntary pity was checked by 
his regard for public justice and the memory of Gratian ; and 
he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, who 
drew him out of the imperial presence and instantly separated 
his head from his body. The intelligence of his defeat and 
death was received with sincere or well-dissembled joy : his 
son Victor, on whom he had conferred the title of Augustus, 
died by the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogas- 
tes ; and all the military plans of Theodosius were successfully 
executed. When he had thus terminated the civil war, with 
less difficulty and bloodshed than he might naturally expect, 
he employed the winter months of his residence at Mil an to 
restore the state of the afflicted provinces ; and early in the 
spring he made, after the example of Constantine and Con- 
stantins, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital of the 
Roman empire.” 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise 
without difficulty and without reluctance and posterity will 
virtues of confess that the character of Theodosius” might f ur- 
Theodoehu. the subject of a sincere and ample panegyrie. 


n Besides the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and ecclesiastical 
history, Zosimus (L iv. [c. 40 seq.] p. 259-267), Orosius (1. vii c. 35), and Faca* 
tns (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47) supply the loose and scanty materials of this civil 
war. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xL p. 952, 953) darkly alludes to the well-known 
events of a magazine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, 
victory, etc. Ausonius (p. 236, edit. TolL) applauds the peculiar merit and good 
fortune of Aquileia. 

u “Qoaxn promptum laudare principem, tarn tutum siluisse de principe ” (Pa- 
cat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 2). Latinus Pacatus Drepanins, a native of Gaul, pro- 
nounced this oration at Rome (a.d 388). He was afterwards Froconsnl of Af- 
rica ; and his friend Ausonius praises him as a poet second only to Virgil. See 
Tillemont, Hist, des Emperenrs, tom. v. p. 308. 

79 See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor. The strokes are 
distinct and the colors are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague; and 
Chadian always seems afraid of exalting the father above the son. 
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The wisdom of his laws and the success of his arms rendered 
his administration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects 
and of his enemies. He loved and practised the virtues of 
domestic life, which seldom hold their residence in the pal' 
aces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate; he en- 
joyed without excess the sensual and social pleasures of the 
table, and the warmth of his amorous passions was never di- 
verted from their lawful objects. The proud titles of imperi- 
al greatness were adorned by the tender names of a faithful 
husband, an indulgent father. His uncle was raised by his af- 
fectionate esteem to the rank of a second parent. Theodosius 
embraced as his own the children of his brother and sister ; 
and the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. His 
familiar friends were judiciously selected from among those 
persons who, in the equal intercourse of private life, had ap- 
peared before his eyes without a mask. The consciousness of 
personal and superior merit enabled him to despise the acci- 
dental distinction of the purple ; and he proved by his conduct 
that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he most gratefully 
remembered all the favors and services, which he had received 
before he ascended the throne of the Boman empire. The se- 
rious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to the age, 
the rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted 
into his society; and the affability of his manners displayed 
the image of his mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity 
of the good and virtuous : every art, every talent, of a useful 
or even of an innocent nature was rewarded by his judicious 
liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom he persecuted with 
implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was 
circumscribed only by the limits of the human race. The 
government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to oc- 
cupy the time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the diligent 
prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of pro- 
found learning, always reserved some moments of his leisure 
for the instructive amusement of reading. History, which en- 
larged his experience, was his favorite study. The annals of 
Borne, in the long period of eleven hundred years, presented 
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him with a various and splendid picture of human life ; and 
it has been particularly observed that whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly ex- 
pressed his generous detestation of those enemies of humanity 
and freedom. His disinterested opinion of past events was 
usefully applied as the rule of his own actions; and Theodo- 
sius has deserved the singular commendation that his virtues 
always seemed to expand with his fortune. The season of his 
prosperity was that of his moderation, and his clemency ap- 
peared the most conspicuous after the danger and success of 
the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number 
of the most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the 
law. But the emperor showed himself much more attentive 
to relieve the innocent than to chastise the guilty. The op- 
pressed subjects of the "West, who would have deemed them- 
selves happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished 
to receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses; and the 
liberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother and ed- 
ucated the orphan daughters of Maximus.” A character thus 
accomplished might almost excuse the 1 extravagant supposition 
of the orator Pacatus that, if the elder Brutus could be per- 
mitted to revisit the earth, the stem republican would abjure, 
at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of Mngs, and ingenuous- 
ly confess that such a monarch was the most faithful guardi- 
an of the happiness and dignity of the Roman people . 81 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must 
have discerned two essential imperfections which might, per- 
Fauitsof haps, have abated his recent love of despotism : the 
Theodoaraa. virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by 
indolence,” and it was sometimes inflamed by passion." In the 

90 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xL p. 955. Pacatos, from the want of skill or of 
courage, omits this glorious ciicu instance. 

81 Facat. in Panegyr. Vet. arii. 20. 

“ Zosimus, L iv. [c. 50] p. 271, 272. His partial evidence is marked by an air 
of candor and truth. He observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, not as 
% vice, bat as a singularity, in the character of Theodosius. 

83 This choleric temper is acknowledged and excused by Victor [Epit c. 48]. 
“Sed habes” (says Ambrose in decent and manly language to his sovereign) 
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pursuit of an important object his active courage was capa- 
ble of the most vigorous exertions; but as soon as the design 
was accomplished or the danger was surmounted, the hero 
sank into inglorious repose, and, forgetful that the time of a 
prince is the property of his people, resigned himself to the 
enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxuri- 
ous court. The natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty 
and choleric; and in a station where none could resist and 
few would dissuade the fatal consequence of his resentment, 
the humane monarch was justly alarmed by the consciousness 
of his infirmity and of his power. It was the constant study 
of his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate sallies of 
passion, and the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the merit 
of victory is exposed to the danger of defeat ; and the reign 
of a wise and merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruel- 
ty which would stain the annals of Nero or Domitian. With- 
in the space of three years, the inconsistent historian of The- 
odosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens of 
Antioch and the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessa- 
lonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was 
never satisfied with their own situation or with the character 

The sedition conduct of their successive sovereigns. The 

of Antioch. Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of 
their churches ; and as three rival bishops disputed 
the throne of Antioch, the sentence which decided their pre- 
tensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuccessful congre- 
gations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the inevita- 
ble expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the pub- 
lic impositions; and the provinces of Asia, as they had not 
been involved in the distress, were the less inclined to con- 
tribute to the relief, of Europe. The auspicious period now 

“ naturae impetum, qnem si quis lenire relit, cito rertes ad misericordiam : si quis 
stimnlet, in magis exsuscitas, nt enm rerocai e vix possis” (tom 11 Kpivt li p. 
998). Theodosius (Claud, in ir. Cons. Hon, 266, etc.) exhorts his son to moder- 
ate his anger. 
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approached of the tenth year of his reign — a festival more 
grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, than 
to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been long since 
converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. The 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of An- 
tioch ; and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a 
suppliant crowd, who, in pathetic, but at first in respectful 
language, solicited the redress of their grievances. They were 
gradually incensed by the pride of their haughty rulers, who 
treated their complaints as a criminal resistance. Their satiri- 
cal wit degenerated into sharp and angry invectives; and, from 
the subordinate powers of government, the invectives of the 
people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the 
emperor himself. Their fury, provoked by a fee- 

@ ble opposition, discharged itself on the images of 

the imperial family, which were erected, as objects of public 
veneration, in the most conspicuous places of the city. The 
statues of Theodosius, of his father, of his wife, Flaccilla, of 
his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently thrown 
down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or dragged with 
contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which were 
offered to the representations of imperial majesty sufficiently 
declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. 
The tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arri- 
val of a body of archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on 
the nature and consequences of her crime . 84 According to the 
duty of his office, the governor of the province despatched a 
faithful narrative of the whole transaction, while the trembling 
citizens intrusted the confession of their crime and the assur- 
ances of their repentance to the zeal of Flavian, their bishop* 
and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, the friend, and 
most probably the disciple, of Libanius, whose genius on this 
melancholy occasion was not useless to his country . 88 But the 

84 The Christians and pagans agreed in believing that the sedition of Antiod* 
was excited by the demons. A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, 1. vii c. 23) pa- 
raded the streets with a scourge in her hand. An old man, says Libanius (Chat, 
xn. p. 896), transformed himself into a youth, then a boy, etc. 

m Zosimus, in bis short and disingenuous account G it. [c. 41] p. 258, 269), i* 
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two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by 
the distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the imperial posts, the guilty city was severely 
punished by a long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every 
rumor agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and 
they heard with terror that their sovereign, exasperated by the 
insult which had been offered to his own statues, and more es- 
pecially to those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level with 
the ground the offending city, and to massacre, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants , 86 many of whom 
were actually driven by their apprehensions to seek a refuge 
in the mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert. At length, 
March 23 . twenty-four days after the sedition, the General Hel- 
lebicus, and Csesarius, master of the offices, declared 
the will of the emperor and the sentence of Antioch. That 
prond capital was degraded from the rank of a city ; and the 
metropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and 
its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating denomina- 
tion of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea .® 7 The baths, 
the circus, and the theatres were shut ; and that every source 
of plenty and pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, 
the distribution of com was abolished by the severe instruc- 
tions of Theodosius. His commissioners then proceeded to 
inquire into the guilt of individuals — of those who had perpe- 
trated, and of those who had not prevented, the destruction of 
the sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebicus and Csesarius, 
encompassed with armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of 
the Forum. The noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of 
Antioch appeared before them in chains. The examination 
was assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence was pro- 

certainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople. His own ora- 
tions fix him at Antioch. 

m Libanius (Oran, l p. 6, edit Venet.) declares that nnder such a reign the fear 
of a massacre was groundless and absurd, especially in the emperor's absence ; for 
his presence, according to the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to the 
Host bloody acts. 

87 Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch (see Noris, Epoch. 
Syro-Maced. Dissert, iii. p 230). The Antiochians were offended that the de- 
pendent city of Seleuda should presume to intercede for them. 
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nonneed or suspended according to the judgment of these ex- 
traordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were 
exposed to sale; their wives and children were suddenly re- 
duced from affluence and luxury to the most abject distress ; 
and a bloody execution was expected to conclude the horrors 
of a day" which the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent Chrys- 
ostom, has represented as a lively image of the last and uni- 
versal judgment of the world. But the ministers of Theodo- 
sius performed with reluctance the cruel task which had been 
assigned them : they dropped a gentle tear over the calami- 
ties of the people, and they listened with reverence to the 
pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who descend- 
ed in swarms from the mountains." Hellebicus and Csesarius 
were persuaded to suspend the execution of their sentence ; 
and it was agreed that the former should remain at Antioch, 
while the latter returned with all possible speed to Constanti- 
nople, and presumed once more to consult the will of his sov- 
ciemeney of ©reign. The resentment of Theodosius had already 
Theodoras, subsided. ; the deputies of the people, both the bish- 
op and the orator, had obtained a favorable audience ; and the 
reproaches of the emperor were the complaints of injured 
friendship rather than the stem menaces of pride and power. 
A free and general pardon was granted to the city and citi- 
zens of Antioch ; the prison-doors were thrown open ; the sen- 
ators who despaired of their lives recovered the possession of 
their houses and estates ; and the capital of the East was re- 
stored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendor. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of Constantino- 
ple, who had generously interceded for their distressed breth- 
ren. He rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius with the gov- 
ernment of Palestine, and dismissed the Bishop of Antioch 
with the warmest expressions of his respect and gratitude. A 


■ As the days of the tumult depend on the movable festival of Easter, they can 
only be determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 887 has 
been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 
741-744) and Montfeucon (Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 105-110). 

* Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was not attended with much risk; 
+o the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
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thousand new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosios ; 

the applause of Lis subjects was ratified by the ap- 
probation of his own heart ; and the emperor con- 
fessed that if the exercise of justice is the most important 
duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure, 
of a sovereign . 90 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shame* 
ful cause, and was productive of much more dreadful con- 
gestion and sequences. That great city, the metropolis of all 
SSeS^nfca. the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from 
AJ> * 890 * the dangers of the Gothic war by strong fortifiea- 
cations and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the general of 
those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a barba- 
rian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the 
impure desires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The 
insolent and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order 
of Botheric; and he sternly rejected the importunate clamors 
of the multitude, who on the day of the public games lament- 
ed the absence of their favorite, and considered the skill of a 
charioteer as an object of more importance than his virtue. 
The resentment of the people was embittered by some previ- 
ous disputes; and, as the strength of the garrison had been 
drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the feeble rem- 
nant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not 
save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Bothe- 
ric and several of his principal officers were inhumanly mur- 
dered; their mangled bodies were dragged about the streets; 
and the emperor, who then resided at Milan, was surprised 
by the intelligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of 
the people of Thessalonica. The sentence of a dispassionate 
judge would have inflicted a severe punishment on the au- 

** The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively and almost dramatic man- 
ner by two orators who had their respective shares of inteiest and merit. See 
Iabanios (Orat adv. xv. [xiL xiiL] p. 389-420, edit MoreL ; Oral. i. p. 1-14, 
Venet 1754) and the twenty orations of St John Chrysostom, De Statius (tom. ii. 
p. 1-225, edit. Montfancon). I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance 
with Chrysostom ; hut Tillemont (Hist des Empeieurs, tom. v. p. 268-283) and 
Hermant (Vie de St Chiysostome, tom. i p. 137-224) had read him with pions 
furiosity and diligence. 
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thors of the crime ; and the merit of Botherie might contrib- 
ute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his master. 
The fieiy and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of 
the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily re- 
solved that the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by 
the blood of the guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated 
between the counsels of clemency and of revenge; the zeal of 
the bishops had almost extorted from the reluctant emper- 
or the promise of a general pardon ; his passion was again in- 
flamed by the flattering suggestions of his minister Rufinus; 
and, after Theodosius had despatched the messengers of death, 
he attempted, when it was too late, to prevent the execution 
of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city was blindly 
committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians ; 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark 
and perfidious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people 
of Thessalonica were treacherously invited, in the name of 
their sovereign, to the games of the circus ; and such was 
their insatiate avidity for those amusements that every con- 
sideration of fear or suspicion was disregarded by the numer- 
ous spectators. As soon as the assembly was complete, the 
soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the circus, re- 
ceived the signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. 
The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without dis- 
crimination of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence 
or guilt; the most moderate accounts state the number of the 
slain at seven thousand ; and it is affirmed by some writers 
that more than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to the 
manes of Botherie. A foreign merchant, who had probably 
no concern in his murder, offered his own life and all his 
wealth to supply the place of one of his two sons; hut, while 
the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubt- 
ful to choose and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers deter- 
mined his suspense by plunging their daggers at the same 
moment into the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apol- 
ogy of the assassins that they were obliged to produce the pre- 
scribed number of heads serves only to increase, by an appear- 
ance of order and design, the horrors of the massacre, which 
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was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of 
the emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent residence 
at Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the 
aspect of the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the 
inhabitants, were familiar, and even present, to his imagina- 
tion; and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense of 
the existence of the people whom he destroyed. 81 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy had disposed him to love and admire the character of 
influence and Ambrose, who united all the episcopal virtues in 
AmSSL? the most eminent degree. The friends and minis- 
▲.d. 388. ters of Theodosius imitated the example of their 
sovereign; and he observed, with more surprise than displeas- 
ure, that all his secret counsels were immediately communi- 
cated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable persua- 
sion that every measure of civil government may have some 
connection with the glory of God and the interest of the true 
religion. The monks and populace of Callinieum, an obscure 
town on the frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanati- 
cism and by that of their bishop, had tumultuously burned a 
conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue of the Jews. 
The seditious prelate was condemned by the magistrate of the 
province either to rebuild the synagogue or to repay the dam- 
age; and this moderate sentence was confirmed by the emper- 
or. But it was not confirmed by the Archbishop of Milan.* ** 
He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more suitable^ 
perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of circumcision 
and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers 


* l The original evidence of Ambrose (tom ii. Epist li p. 998), Angnstine (De CS- 
vitate Dei, v. 26), and Paulinas (in Vit Ambros. c. 2 4), is delivered in vague ex- 
pressions of horror and pity. It is Illustrated by the subsequent and unequal tes- 
timonies of Sozomen (L vii. c. 25), Theodoret (Lv.c.1 7), Theophanes (Chrono- 
graph. p. 62 [tom. i p. 113, edit. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 [tom. i. p. 556, edit. 
Bonn.]), and Zonaras (tom. ii. L xiii. [c. 18] p. 34). Zosimns alone , the partial 
enemy of Theodosius, most unaccountably passes over in silence the worst of his 
actions. 

91 See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. it Epist. xl. xli. p 946-956), and 
his biographer, Paulinas (c. 28). Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales des Pdres, ch. 
Xvii. p. 325, etc.) have justly condemned the archbishop. 
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the toleration of the Jewish as the persecution of the Chris- 
tian religion ; boldly declares that he himself and every true 
believer would eagerly dispute with the Bishop of Callinicum 
the merit of the deed and the crown of martyrdom ; and la- 
ments, in the most pathetic terms, that the execution of the 
sentence would be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodo- 
sius. As this private admonition did not produce an imme- 
diate effect, the archbishop from his pulpit” publicly addressed 
the emperor on his throne nor would he consent to offer 
the oblation of the altar till he had obtained from Theodosius 
a solemn and positive declaration which secured the impunity 
of the bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of 
Theodosius was sincere and, during the term of his residence 
at Milan, his affection for Ambrose was continually increased 
by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalon- 
ica, his mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired 
into the country to indulge his grief and to avoid 
ThSododuB. the presence of Theodosius. But as the archbishop 
" r> ' was satisfied that a timid silence would render him 

the accomplice of his guilt, he represented in a private letter 
the enormity of the crime, which could only be effaced by the 
tears of penitence. The episcopal vigor of Ambrose was tem- 
pered by prudenee ; and he contented himself with signify- 
ing” an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assurance 
that he had been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation 


Ills, seiraon is a stiange allegory of Jeremiah's rod, of an almond-tree, of the 
woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroiation is direct 
and pei 'onal. 

94 kl Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuistL*’ Ambrose modestly confessed it ; but 
he sternly reprimanded Timesius, general of the horse and foot, who had piesumed 
to say that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

95 Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from his spu itual 
guide, he toleiated the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their synagogues. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. viu leg. 9, with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi p 225. 

99 Ambros. tom ii. Epist. li. p. 997-1001. His epistle is a miserable rhapsody 
on a noble subject. Ambrose could act better than lie could wrire. His compo- 
sitions are destitute of taste or genius, without the spnir of Teitullian, the copi- 
ous elegance of Lactantins, the lively wit of Jerome, or the grave energy of Angus* 
tine. 
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n the name or in the presence of Theodosius, and by the ad- 
rice that he would confine himself to the use of prayer, with- 
>ut presuming to approach the altar of Christ, or to receive 
Jbe holy eucharist with those hands that were still polluted 
svith the blood of an innocent people. The emperor was 
leeply affected by his own reproaches and by those of his 
spiritual father ; and after he had bewailed the mischievous 
rad irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he proceeded 
n the accustomed manner to perform his devotions in the 
ajreat church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the 
irchbishop, who, in the tone and language of an ambassador 
>f Heaven, declared to his sovereign that private contrition 
ivas not sufficient to atone for a public fault or to appease the 
justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly represent- 
ed that if he had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the 
nan after God’s own heart, had been guilty not only of mur- 
ler, but of adultery. “ You have imitated David in his crime ; 
imitate, then, his repentance,” was the reply of the nndaunted 
Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were 
iccepted; and the public penance of the Emperor Theodosius 
bas been recorded as one of the most honorable events in the 
mnals of the Church. According to the mildest rules of eccle- 
dastical discipline which were established in the fourth cen- 
tury, the crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of 
twenty years ; fT and as it was impossible in the period of hu- 
ooan life to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of 
Thessalonica, the murderer should have been excluded from 
the holy communion till the hour of his death. But the 
irchbishop, consulting the maxims of religions policy, granted 
3ome indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who 
bumbled in the dust the pride of the diadem ; and the public 
edification might be admitted as a weighty reason to abridge 
the duration of his punishment. It was sufficient that the Em- 


” According to the discipline of St Basil (canon lvi.), the voluntary homicide 
was four years a mourner, Jive a hearer, seven in a prostrate state, and four in a 
landing posture. I have the original (Beveridge, Pandect, tom. ii. p 47-151) and 
i translation (Chardon, Hist des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canoni' 
:a 1 Epistles of St Basil. 
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peror of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture ; and that, in the 
midst of the church of Milan, he should humhly solicit, with 
sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins.** In this spiritual cure 
Ambrose employed the various methods of mildness and se- 
verity. After a delay of about eight months, Theodosius was 
restored to the communion of the faithful ; and the edict 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between 
the sentence and the execution may be accepted as the worthy 
fruits of his repentance.” Posterity has applauded the virtu- 
ous firmness of the archbishop ; and the example of Theodo- 
sius may prove the beneficial influence of those principles 
which could force a monarch, exalted above the apprehension 
of human punishment, to respect the laws and ministers of an 
invisible Judge. “ The prince,” says Montesquieu, “ who is 
actuated by the hopes and fears of religion may be compared 
to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
of his keeper.” 100 The motions of the royal animal will there- 
fore depend on the inclination and interest of the man who 
has acquired such dangerous authority over him; and tlie 
priest who holds in his hand the conscience of a king may in- 
flame or moderate his sanguinary passions. The cause of hu- 
manity and that of persecution have been asserted by the same 
Ambrose with equal energy and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Ho- 
man world was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived 
from the choice of Gratian his honorable title to 
ThBodoenas. of the provinces of the East ; he had acquired the 
"West by the right of conquest ; and the three years 
which he spent in Italy were usefully employed to restore 


88 The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (tom. ii de Obit. 
Theodos. c. 34, p. 1207), Augustine (De Civitate Dei, v. 26), and Pauhnus (m Vit. 
Ambros. c 24). Socrates is ignorant ; Sozomen Q vii. c. 25) concise , and the 
copious nanative of Theodoret (Lt.c 18) must be used with precaution. 

M Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xL leg. 18. The date and circumstances of this law 
are perplexed with difficulties ; but 1 feel myself inclined to favor the honest ef- 
forts of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. r. p. 721) and Pagi (Critica, tom. i p. 578). 

100 Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui la crainfc, est un lion qui c&de h la main 
qui le flatte ou h la voix qui Tappaise. — Esprit des Loix, L acrir. ch. 2» 
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thousand new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius; 
Awn ae. ^ le applause of Lis subjects was ratified by the ap- 

p probation of his own heart; and the emperor con- 

fessed that if the exercise of justice is the most important 
duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure, 
of a sovereign. 90 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shame* 
ful cause, and was productive of much more dreadful con- 
geal* and sequences. That great city, the metropolis of all 
Ulyrian provinces, had been protected from 
▲0x890. the dangers of the Gothic war by strong fortifica- 
cations and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the general of 
those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a barba- 
rian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the 
impure desires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The 
insolent and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order 
of Botheric; and he sternly rejected the importunate clamors 
of the multitude, who on the day of the public games lament- 
ed the absence of their favorite, and considered the skill of a 
charioteer as an object of more importance than his virtue. 
The resentment of the people was embittered by some previ- 
ous disputes; and, as the strength of the garrison had been 
drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the feeble rem- 
nant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not 
save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Bothe- 
ric and several of his principal officers were inhumanly mur- 
dered; their mangled bodies were dragged about the streets; 
and the emperor, who then resided at Milan, was surprised 
by the intelligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of 
the people of Thessalonica. The sentence of a dispassionate 
judge would have inflicted a severe punishment on the au- 

M The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively and almost dramatic man- 
ner by two orators who had their respective shares of inteiest and merit. See 
Iabanins (Orat. xiv. xv. [xiL xiiL] p. 389-420, edit MoreL ; Oral. i. p. 1-14, 
Venet. 1754) and the twenty orations of St John Chrysostom, De Statius (tom. ii. 
p. 1-225, edit. Montfancon). I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance 
with Chrysostom ; but Ttilemont (Hist des Empeieurs, tom. y. p. 268-283) and 
Hermant (Vie de St Chiysostome, tom. i p. 137-224) had read him with pious 
furiosity and diligence. 
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and instructions was soon erased by the lessons of a more or- 
thodox education. His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, 
and his filial reverence for the character and authority of Am- 
brose, disposed the Catholics to entertain the most favorable 
opinion of the virtues of the young Emperor of the West. 10 * 
They applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of 
pleasure, his application to business, and Ms tender affection 
for his two sisters, which could not, however, seduce his impar- 
tial equity to pronounce an unjust sentence against the mean- 
est of his subjects. But tMs amiable youth, before he had 
accomplished the twentieth year of his age, was oppressed by 
domestic treason, and the empire was again involved in the 
horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes , 104 a gallant soldier of the 
nation of the Franks, held the second rank in the service of 
Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the standard 
of Theodosius, contributed by Ms valor and military conduct 
to the destruction of the tyrant, and was appointed after the 
victory master-general of the armies of Gaul. His real merit 
and apparent fidelity had gained the confidence both of the 
prince and people ; his boundless liberality corrupted the al- 
legiance of the troops ; and, whilst he was universally esteem- 
ed as the pillar of the State, the bold and crafty barbarian was 
secretly determined either to rule or to ruin the empire of the 
West. The important commands of the army were distrib- 
uted among the Franks ; the creatures of Arbogastes were pro- 
moted to all the honors and offices of the civil government ; 
the progress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant 
from the presence of Valentinian ; and the emperor, without 
power and without intelligence, insensibly sank into the pre- 
carious and dependent condition of a captive . 104 The indigna- 


109 See Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Valentinian. c. 15, etc , p. 1178 ; c. 36, etc., 
p. 1184) When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he fasted himself 
He refused to see a handsome actress, etc. Since he oi dered his wild beasts to be 
killed, it is ungenerous in Philos torgius (L xL c. 1) to reproach him with the love 
of that amusement. 

104 Zosimos (L iv. [c. 68] p. 275) praises the enemy of Theodosios. Bat he Is 
detested hy Socrates (L v. c. 25) and Orosius (1. vii e. 35). 

109 Gregory of Toars (L ii c. 9, p. 16 5, in the second volume of the Historians 
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tion which he expressed, though it might arise only from the 
rash and impatient temper of jonth, may be candidly ascribed 
to the generous spirit of a prince who felt that he was not un- 
worthy to reign. He secretly invited the Archbishop of Mil- 
an to undertake the office of a mediator, as the pledge of his 
sincerity and the guardian of his safety. He contrived to ap- 
prise the Emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he 
declared that unless Theodosius could speedily march to his as- 
sistance, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather 
prison, of Vienne, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed 
his residence in the midst of the hostile faction. But the 
hopes of relief were distant and doubtful ; and, as every day 
furnished some new provocation, the emperor, without strength 
or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an immediate contest 
with his powerful general He received Arbogastes on the 
throne, and, as the count approached with some appearance of 
respect, delivered to him a paper which dismissed him from 
all his employments. “ My — ri ty,” replied Arbogastes, 

with insulting coolness, “ does not depend on the smile or the 
frown of a monarch and he contemptuously threw the pan 
per on the ground. The indignant monarch snatched at the 
sword of one of the guards, which he struggled to draw from 
its scabbard, and it was not without some degree of violence 
that he was prevented from using the deadly weapon against 
his enemy or against himself. A few days after this extraor- 
his death, dinary quarrel, in which he had exposed his resent- 
ment and his weakness the unfortunate Valentini- 
an was found strangled in Ms apartment, and some 
pains were employed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbo- 
gastes, and to persuade the world that the death of the young 
emperor had been the voluntary effect of his own despair. 19 * 
His body was conducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre 
of Milan, and the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to 

of France) has preserved, a canons fragment of Bdpha Alexand er, an historian 
far more valuable than himmlf. 

I0 * Godefroy (Dissertat ad Philostorg. p. tiMU) has diligently collected all 
the circumstances of the death of Yalentunan IL The variations and the ignoiv 
ance of contemporary writers prove that it was secret. 
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commemorate his virtue and his misfortunes . 107 On this occa- 
sion the humanity of Ambrose tempted him to make a singu- 
lar breach in his theological system, and .to comfort the weep- 
ing sisters of Valentinian by the firm assurance that their pious 
brother, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, 
was introduced without difficulty into the mansions of eternal 
bliss. 10 * 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his 
ambitious designs, and the provincials, in whose breasts every 
sentiment of patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, 
elation °f eX p ec £ e( j tame resignation the unknown mas- 

ter whom the choice of a Frank might place on the 
imperial throne. But some remains of pride and prejudice 
still opposed the elevation of Arbogastes himself, and the ju- 
dicious barbarian thought it more advisable to reign under the 
name of some dependent Roman. He bestowed the purple on 
the rhetorician Eugenius , 100 whom he had already raised from 
the place of his domestic secretary to the rank of master of 
the offices. In the course both of his private and public ser- 
vice the count had always approved the attachment and abili- 
ties of Eugenius. His learning and eloquence, supported by 
the gravity of his manners, recommended him to the esteem 
of the people, and the reluctance with which he seemed to as- 
cend the throne may inspire a favorable prejudice of his vir- 
tue and moderation. The ambassadors of the new emperor 
were immediately despatched to the court of Theodosius, to 
communicate, with affected grief, the unfortunate accident of 
the death of Valentinian, and, without mentioning the name 

a0T De Obitft Yalentinian. tom ii. p. 1173-1196. He is forced to speak a dis- 
creet and obscure language; yet he is much bolder than any layman, or perhaps 
any other ecclesiastic, would have dared to be. 

106 See c. 51, p. 1188 ; c. 75, p. 1193. Bom Chardon (Hist des Sacremens, 
tom i. p. 86), who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously maintains the mchs 
pensable necessity of baptism, labors to reconcile the contradiction. 

** i( Quern sibi Germanus famulum delegerat exul,” 

Is the contemptuous expression of Claudian (iy. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius pro- 
fessed Christianity ; but bis secret attachment to paganism (Sozomen, L vii. c. 22 ; 
Fhilostorg. L xi. c. 2) is probable in a grammarian, and would secure the frienA 
|hip of Zosunus (L iv. [c. 54) p. 276, 277 )* 
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of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the East would 
embrace as his lawful colleague the respectable citizen who 
had obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and prov- 
inces of the West .” 0 Theodosius was justly provoked that the 
perfidy of a barbarian should have destroyed in a moment the 
labors and the fruit of his former victory ; and he was excited 
by the tears of his beloved wife 111 to revenge the fate of her 
unhappy brother, and once more to assert by arms the violated 
majesty of the throne. But as the second conquest of the 
West was a task of difficulty and danger, he dismissed with 
splendid presents and an ambiguous answer the ambassadors 
of Eugenius ; and almost two years were consumed in the prep- 
_ arations of the civil war. Before he formed any de- 

prepares for cisive resolution, the pious emperor was anxious to 
discover the will of Heaven ; and as the progress of 
Christianity had silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, 
he consulted an Egyptian monk, who possessed, in the opinion 
of the age, the gift of miracles and the knowledge of futurity. 
Eutropius, one of the favorite eunuchs of the palace of Con- 
stantinople, embarked for Alexandria, from whence he sailed 
up the Nile as far as the city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in 
the remote province of Thebais. 11 * In the neighborhood of 
that city and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy 
John 1 " had constructed with his own hands an humble cell, 
in which he had dwelt above fifty years without opening his 


Zosimus L iv. [c. 55] p. 278) mentions this embassy ; but he is diverted by 
another story from relating the event. 

111 'Ewzr&paZa v 37 tovtov ya/icn) rdXXa rd PaoiXua, rbv &Sek.^bv 6\o<pvpojjhnj. 
Zosim. L iv. [c. 55] p. 277. He afterwards says ([c 57] p. 280) that Galla died 
In childbed [a.d. 394. — S.], and intimates that the affliction of her hnsband was 
extreme bnt short. 

115 Lycopolis is the modern Sint, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the size of St. 
Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, and has a 
very convenient fountain, 4 c cujns potfi signa virginitatis eripiuntur.” See D’An- 
ville, Description de n£gypte, p. 181. Abulfeda, Descript. Egypt, p. 14 ; and the 
curious Annotations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Mi ch ae l is. 

111 The Life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufinus (L ii. 
c. i p. 449) and Palladios (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738), in Rosweyde’s great Col- 
lection of the Vitae Patrum. Tillemont (Mem. Eccl£s. tom. x. p. 718, 720) has 
settled the chronology. 
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door, •without seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting 
any food that had been prepared by fire or any Iranian art. 
Five days of the week he spent in prayer and meditation, but 
on Saturdays and Sundays he regularly opened a small win- 
dow, and gave audience to the crowd of suppliants who suc- 
cessively flowed from every part of the Christian world. The 
eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with respectful 
steps, proposed his questions concerning the event of the civil 
war, and soon returned with a favorable oracle, which animat- 
ed the courage of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody 
but infallible victory. 11 * The accomplishment of the predic- 
tion was forwarded by all the means that human prudence 
could supply. The industry of the two masters-general, Stil- 
icho and Timasius, was directed to recruit the numbers and 
to revive the discipline of the Homan legions. The formi- 
dable troops of barbarians marched under the ensigns of their 
national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, who 
gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were enlisted 
in the service of the same prince;* and the renowned Alarie 
acquired in the school of Theodosius the knowledge of the 
art of war which he afterwards so fatally exerted for the de- 
struction of Home. 1 " 

The Emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his 


t14 Sozomen, L vii. c. 22. Clandian (in Entrop. L i. 312) mentions the emmch’s 
journey ; but he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian di earns and the ora- 
cles of the Nile. 

x,# Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 57] p. 280 ; Socrates, 1 vii. 10. Alarie himself (De Bell. 
Getico, 524) dwells with more complacency on his early exploits against the Bo- 


mans : 

“ Tot Augustus Hebro qui teste fugavi.” 

Set his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurality of flying emperors. 


* Gibbon has embodied the picturesque verses of Clandian : 

■ Nec tantis dissona linguis 

Tmba, nec armorum cultu diversior unquam 
Confluxit populns : totam pater undique secum 
Moverat Auroram ; mixtis hie Colchus Iberis, 

Hie mitift velatus Arabs, hie crine decor© 

Armenius, hie picta Saces, facataque Medus, 

Hie gemmata niger ten torn fixerat Indus. 

De Laud. SdL i. 15.— It 
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general Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and mis* 
ms victory fortune of Maximus how dangerous it might prove 
am Bags- to extend the line of defence against a skilful antag- 
onist, who was free to press or to suspend, to con- 
tract or to multiply, his various methods of attack. 11 * 
Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines of Italy ; the troops 
of Theodosius were permitted to occupy, without resistance, 
the provinces of Pannonia as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps ; and even the passes of the mountains were negligently, 
or perhaps artfully, abandoned to the bold invader. He de- 
scended from the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, 
the formidable camp of the Gauls and Germans that covered 
With arms and tents the open countiy which extends to the 
walls of Aquileia and the banks of the Frigidus, 1 ” or Cold 
Eiver. 1 ” This narrow theatre of the war, circumscribed by 
the Alps and the Adriatic, did not allow much room for the 
operations of military skill. The spirit of Arbogastes would 
have disdained a pardon; his guilt extinguished the hope of a 
negotiation ; and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his glory 
and revenge by the chastisement of the assassins of Yalentin- 
ian. Without weighing the natural and artificial obstacles 
that opposed his efforts, the Emperor of the East immediately 
attacked the fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of 
honorable danger to the Goths, and cherished a secret wish 
that the bloody conflict might diminish the pride and num- 
bers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, 

n< dandian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, etc.) contrasts the military plans of the 
two usurpers : 

Novitas audere priori 

Suadebat ; cautumque dabant exempla seqnentem. 

Hie nova mohri prase eps : hie quserere turn 
Proridos. Hie fusis, collecds vinbus Die; 

Hie vagus excurrens ; hie intra danstra rednetus ; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares 

m Hie Frigidus, a small though memorable stream in the countiy of Goretz, 
now called the Yipao, falls into the Sontius, or Iasonzo, above Aquileia, some 
miles from the Adriatic. See D’Anville’s ancient and modem maps and the 
Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (tom. i. p. 188). 

m Claadian’s wit is intolerable ; the snow was dyed red ; the cold river smoked ; 
and the channel must have been choked with carcasses if the current had not been 
swelled with blood. 
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and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely on the field 
of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their blood 
the Gauls maintained their advantage, and the approach ol 
night protected the disorderly flight or retreat of the troop* 
of Theodosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills 
where he passed a disconsolate night without sleep, withoul 
provisions, and without hopes , 118 except that strong assurance 
which, under the most desperate circumstances, the independ 
ent mind may derive from the contempt of fortune and oi 
life. The triumph of Eugenius was celebrated by the insolenl 
and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the active and vigilant 
Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of troops tc 
occupy the passes of the mountains and to encompass the real 
of the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered to the eyes 
of Theodosius the extent and the extremity of his danger, but 
his apprehensions were soon dispelled by a friendly message 
from the leaders of those troops who expressed their indina 
tion to desert the standard of the tyrant. The honorable and 
lucrative rewards which they stipulated as the price of theii 
perfidy were granted without hesitation ; and, as ink and par 
per could not easily be procured, the emperor subscribed on 
his own tablets the ratification of the treaty. The spirit of 
his soldiers was revived by this seasonable reinforcement, and 
they again inarched with confidence to surprise the camp of a 
tyrant whose principal officers appeared to distrust either the 
justice or the success of his arms. In the heat of the battle a 
violent tempest , 188 such as is often felt among the Alps, sud- 

118 Theodoret affiims that St John and St Philip appealed to the waking of 
deeping emperor on horseback, etc. This is the fiist instance of apostolic chiv- 
alry, which afterwards became so popular in Spain and m the Crusades. 

188 Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 

Obruit adversas acies , revolutaque tela 
Vertifc in aactores, et tmbme reppnlit hastas. 

O minium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antns 
JEolus ai matas hiemes ; cni militat JEther, 

Et conjurati vemunt ad clasbica venfci. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons Honor. 98, etc., a.d 306) are alleged 
by his contemporaries, Augustine and Orosius, who suppress the pagan deity of 
.ZEolus, and add some circumstances fiom the information of eye-witnesses. With- 
in four months after the victory it was compared by Ambiose to the miraculous 
nctones of Moses and Joshua. 
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denly arose from the East. The army of Theodosius was shel- 
tered by their position from the impetuosity of the wind, which 
blew a clond of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered their 
ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, and diverted 
or repelled their ineffectual javelins. This accidental advan- 
tage was skilfully improved. The violence of the storm was 
magnified by the superstitious terrors of the Gauls, and they 
yielded without shame to the invisible powers of Heaven, who 
seemed to militate on the side of the pious emperor. His vic- 
tory was decisive, and the deaths of his two rivals were distin- 
guished only by the difference of their characters. The rhet- 
orician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the dominion of 
the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conquer- 
or, and the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his 
body as he lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogas- 
tes, after the loss of a battle in which he had discharged the 
duties of a soldier and a general, wandered several days among 
the mountains. But when he was convinced that his cause 
was desperate and his escape impracticable, the intrepid barba- 
rian imitated the example of the ancient Homans and turned 
his sword against his own breast. The fate of the empire was 
determined in a narrow comer of Italy; and the legitimate 
successor of the house of Yalentinian embraced the Archbish- 
op of Milan, and graciously received the submission of the 
provinces of the West. Those provinces were involved in the 
guilt of rebellion, while the inflexible courage of Ambrose 
alone had resisted the claims of successful usurpation. With 
a manly freedom which might have been fatal to any other 
subject the archbishop rejected the gifts of Eugenius,* de- 
clined his correspondence, and withdrew himself from Milan 
to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant whose downfall he 
predicted in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit of 
Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured the 
attachment of the people by his alliance with the Church; 


* Arbogastes and his emperor bad openly espoused the pagan party, according 
to Ambrose and Augustine. See Ee Bean, v. 40. Beugnot (Histoire de la De- 
structl on dn Paganisme) is more foil, flood perhaps somewhat fanciful, on this re- 
markable reaction in faror of pagamsm. — M. 
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and the clemency of Theodosins is ascribed to the humane 
intercession of the Archbishop of Milan. 1 ” 

.After the defeat of Eugenins, the merit as well as the au- 
thority of Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the 
tv.— ... inhabitants of the Roman world. The experience 

Theodori nn. 0 £ ^ conduct encouraged the most pleasing 
*“■ 11 expectations of his future reign ; and the age of the 

emperor, which did not exceed fifty years, seemed to extend 
the prospect of the publie felicity. His death, only four 
months after his victory, was considered by the people as an 
unforeseen and fatal event, which destroyed in a moment the 
hopes of the rising generation. But the indulgence of ease 
and luxury had secretly nourished the principles of disease. 1 ** 
The strength of Theodosius was unable to support the sudden 
and violent transition from the palace to the camp ; and the 
increasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the speedy disso- 
lution of the emperor. The opinion, and perhaps the interest, 
of the public had confirmed the division of the Eastern and 
Western empires; and the two royal youths Arcadius and 
Honorius, who had already obtained, from the tenderness of 
their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill the 
thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were 
not permitted to share the danger and glory of the civil war ;“* 
but as soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy 
rivals, he called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits 
of the victoiy, and to receive the sceptre of the West from the 
hands of his dying father. The arrival of Honorius at Milan 


m The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. 
p. 1022), Paulinos (in Yit. Ambros. c. 26-34), Augustine (De Civitate Dei, v. 26), 
Orosins (L vii. c. 85), Sozomen (L vii. c. 24), Theodoret (1. v. c. 24), Zosimos (L iv. 
[c. 58], p. 281, 282), dandian (in iii. Cons. Hon* 68-105 ; in iv. Cons. Hon. 70- 
117), and the Chronicles published by Scaliger. 

111 This disease, ascribed by Sociates (L v. c 26) to the fatigues of war, is rep- 
resented by Philostorgius (L xL c* 2) as the effect of sloth and intemperance ; for 
which Photius calls him an impndent liar (Godefi oy, Dissert, p. 438). 

“ Zosimos supposes that the boy Hononos accompanied his father (1* iv. [c. 
58] p. 280). Yet the u quanto flagi abant pectora voto ” is all that flattery would al- 
low to a contemporary poet, who clearly describes the emperor’s refusal, and the 
journey of Honorius, after the victory (Claudian, in iii. Cons. 78-125), 
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was welcomed by a splendid exhibition of the games of the 
circus ; and the emperor, though he was oppressed by the 
weight of his disorder, contributed by his presence to the pub- 
lic joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted by 
the painful effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of 
the morning. Honorius supplied during the rest of the day 
the place of his father; and the great Theodosius expired in 
the ensuing night. Notwithstanding the recent animosities of 
a civil war, his death was universally lamented. The barba- 
rians whom he had vanquished, and the churchmen by whom 
he had been subdued, celebrated with loud and sincere applause 
the qualities of the deceased emperor which appeared the most 
valuable in their eyes. The Romans were terrified by the im- 
pending dangers of a feeble and divided administration ; and 
every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of Area- 
dins and Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable 
loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his im- 
perfections have not been dissembled : the act of cruelty and 
Corruption of the habits of indolence which tarnished the glory 
the times. Q f one 0 f the greatest of the Roman princes. An 
historian perpetually adverse to the fame of Theodosius has 
exaggerated his vices and their pernicious effects. He boldly 
asserts that every rank of subjects imitated the effeminate man- 
ners of their sovereign ; that every species of corruption pol- 
luted the course of public and private life ; and that the feeble 
restraints of order and decency were insufficient to resist the 
progress of that degenerate spirit which sacrifices without a 
blush the consideration of duty and interest to the base indul- 
gence of doth and appetite.” 4 The complaints of contempo- 
rary writers, who deplore the increase of luxury and deprava- 
tion of manners, are commonly expressive of their peculiar 
temper and situation. There axe few observers who possess a 
clear and comprehensive view of the revolutions of society, 
and who are capable of discovering the nice and secret springs 
of action which impel, in the same uniform direction, the blind 


L iv. [c. 38] p. 244. 
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and capricious passions of a mnltitnde of individuals. If it 
can be affirmed with any degree of truth that the luxury of 
the Romans was more shameless and dissolute in the reign of 
Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Au- 
gustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial im- 
provements which had gradually increased the stock of national 
riches. A long period of calamity or decay must have checked 
the industry and di min ished the wealth of the people; and 
their profuse luxury must have been the result of that indo- 
lent despair which enjoys the present hour and declines the 
thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of their prop- 
erty discouraged the subjects of Theodosius from engaging in 
those useful and laborious undertakings which require an im- 
mediate expense, and promise a slow and distant advantage. 
The frequent examples of ruin and desolation tempted them 
not to spare the remains of a patrimony which might, every 
hour, become the prey of the rapacious Goth. And the mad 
prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a shipwreck or 
a siege may serve to explain the progress of luxury amidst the 
misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury which infected the manners of courts 
and cities had instilled a secret and destructive poison into the 
camps of the legions ; and their degeneracy has been 
VyaBLie* 1 * marked by the pen of a military writer who had ac- 
eir armor. cnra £ e ]y studied the genuine and ancient principles 
of Roman discipline. It is the just and important observation 
of Yegetius that the infantry was invariably covered with de- 
fensive armor from the foundation of the city to the reign of 
the Emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline and the 
disuse of exercise rendered the soldiers less able and less will- 
ing to support the fatigues of the service ; they complained of 
the weight of the armor, which they seldom wore ; and they 
successively obtained the permission of laying aside both their 
cuirasses and their helmets. The heavy weapons of their an- 
cestors, the short sword and the formidable pil/wm, which had 
subdued the world, insensibly dropped from their feeble hands. 
As the use of the shield is incompatible with that of the bow, 
they reluctantly marched into the field, condemned to suffer 
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either the pain of wounds or the ignominy of flight, and al- 
ways disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. The 
cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani had felt the 
benefits and adopted the use of defensive armor ; and, as they 
excelled in the management of missile weapons, they easily 
overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, whose heads 
and breasts were exposed, without defence, to the arrows of 
the barbarians. The loss of armies, the destruction of cities, 
and the dishonor of the Boman name ineffectually solicited 
the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and cuirasses 
of the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned their own 
and the public defence; and their pusillanimous indolence 
may be considered as the immediate cause of the downfall of 
the empire. 1 ” 


” Vegetios, De Re MUitari, L L c. 20. The series of calamities which he 
marks compel ns to believe that the Eero to whom he dedicates his book is the 
last and most inglorious of the Valentmiaxuu 
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CHAPTER XXYUL 

Final Destruction of Paganism. — Introduction of the Worship of Saints and Bel- 
ies among the Christians. 

The min of paganism, in the age of Theodosios, is perhaps 
the only example of the total extirpation of any ancient and 
popular superstition, and may therefore deserve to 
Sonora® 0 " be considered as a singular event in the history of 
BSIotl 1 *" the human mind. The Christians, more especially 
A.n.«rw«6. clergy, had impatiently supported the prudent 
delays of Constantine and the equal toleration of the elder 
Valentinian ; nor could they deem their conquest perfect or 
secure as long as their adversaries were permitted to exist. 
The influence which Ambrose and his brethren had acquired 
over the youth of G-ratian and the piety of Theodosius was 
employed to infuse the maxims of persecution into the breasts 
of their imperial proselytes. Two specious principles of relig- 
ious jurisprudence were established, from whence they deduced 
a direct and rigorous conclusion against the subjects of the em- 
pire who still adhered to the ceremonies of their ancestors : 
that the magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of the crimes 
which he neglects to prohibit or to punish ; and that the idol- 
atrous worship of fabulous deities and real demons is the most 
abominable crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. 
The laws of Moses and the examples of Jewish history* were 
hastily, perhaps erroneously, applied by the clergy to the mild 
and universal reign of Christianity.* The zeal of the emper- 

1 St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p 1 208 [edit. Bened.]) expressly 
praises and recommends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. The 
language of Julius Einnicus Matemns on the same subject (De Eiroie Profan. Ke- 
lig. p. 467, edit. Gronov. [Rotterod. 1748]) is piously inhuman* “Nec filio jubet 
(the Mosaic law) parci, nec fratri, et per amatam conjugem gladinm vindicem 
ducit,” etc. 

■ Bayle (tom. H. p. 406, in his Commentaire Fhilosophique) justifies and limits 
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State of 


ors was excited to vindicate their own honor and that of the 
Deity ; and the temples of the Roman world were subverted 
about sixty years after the conversion of Constantine.* 

From the age of Uuma to the reign of Gratian, the Romans 
preserved the regular succession of the several colleges of the 
sacerdotal order.* Fifteen Poxtusts exercised their 
supreme jurisdiction over all things and persons that 
were consecrated to the service of the gods ; and 
the various questions which perpetually arose in a loose and 
traditionary system were submitted to the judgment of their 
holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned Augurs observed 
the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes 
according to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the Sibyl- 
line books (their name of Questoeoemvirs was derived from their 
number) occasionally consulted the history of future, and, as it 
should seem, of contingent events. Six Yestals devoted their 
virginity to the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown 
pledges of the duration of Rome, which no mortal had been 
suffered to behold with impunity . 4 Seven Epulos prepared 
the table of the gods, conducted the solemn procession, and 
regulated the ceremonies of the annual festival. The three 
Fl aments of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus were considered 
as the peculiar ministers of the three most powerful deities, 
who watched over the fate of Rome and of the universe. The 
Kura of the Sacrifices represented the person of Numa and 


these intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. Hie at- 
tempt is laudable. 

•See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (Be Legibus, ii. 7, 8), Iivy 
(i. 20), Dionysius Halicamassensis (L ii. [c. 6S seq.] p. 119-129, edit. Hudson), 
Beaufort (Rdpublique Romaine, tom. L p. 1-90), and Moyle (voL i. p. 10-£5). 
The last is the work of an English Whig as well as of a Roman antiquary. 

4 These mystic and perhaps imaginary symbols have given birth to various fa- 
bles and conjectures. It seems probable that the Palladium was a small statue 
(thiee cubits and a half high) of Minerva, with a lance and distaff; that it was 
usually enclosed in a seria, or barrel ; and that a similar barrel was placed by its 
side to disconcert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (Comment, sur les iSpitrea 
d’Ovide, tom. i p. 60-66) and Idpsius (tom. iii. p. 610, de Vesta, etc., c. 10). 

* On the destruction of the pagan religion, see Lasanlx, Per Untergang des 
HeUenismus und die Einziehung seiner Tempelgttter durch die chribthchen Raiser, 
Mdnchen, 1834. — S. 

m.— is 
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of his successors in the religious functions, which could be per- 
formed only by royal hands. The confraternities of the Sa- 
liajsts, the Lupebcals, etc., practised such rites as might extort 
a smile of contempt from every reasonable man, with a lively 
confidence of recommending themselves to the favor of the 
immortal gods. The authority -which the Roman priests had 
formerly obtained in the counsels of the republic was gradual- 
ly abolished by the establishment of monarchy and the remov- 
al of the seat of empire. But the dignity of their sacred char- 
acter was still protected by the laws and manners of their coun- 
try ; and they still continued, more especially the college of 
pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the prov- 
inces, the rights of their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. 
Their robes of purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous enter- 
tainments attracted the admiration of the people ; and they 
received from the consecrated lands and the public revenue 
an ample stipend, which liberally supported the splendor of 
the priesthood and all the expenses of the religions worship of 
the State. As the service of the altar was not incompatible 
with the command of armies, the Romans, after their consul- 
ships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff or of augur ; 
the seats of Cicero* and Pompey were filled, in the fourth cen- 
tury, by the most illustrious members of the senate; and the 
dignity of their birth reflected additional splendor on their 
sacerdotal character. The fifteen priests who composed the 
college of pontiffs enjoyed a more distinguished rank as the 
companions of their sovereign; and the Christian emperors 
condescended to accept the robe and ensigns which were ap- 
propriated to the office of supreme pontiff. But when Gratian 
ascended the throne, more scrupulous or more enlightened, he 
sternly rejected those profane symbols applied to the ser- 

* Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1 ii. Epist. 5) or indirectly (ad Familiar. L xv. 
Epist. 4) confesses that the Aitgurate is the supreme object of his wishes. Pliny 
is prond to tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of tradi- 
tion might be continued from history and marbles. 

* Zo8imns, L iv. [c. 86] p. 249, 250. I have suppressed the foolish pun about 

Pontifsx and Maximus* 


* It is not true that Gratian rejected those profane symbols when he ascended the 
throne. It was at a later period of his life. See Editor’s note, vol. ii p. 552. — S. 
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vice of the State or of the Church the revenues of the priests 
and vestals ; abolished their honors and immunities ; and dis- 
solved the ancient fabric of Roman superstition, which was 
supported by the opinions and habits of eleven hundred years. 
Paganism was still the constitutional religion of the senate. 
The hall or temple in which they assembled was adorned by 
the statue and altar of Victory’ — a majestic female standing 
on a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wings, and a crown 
of laurel in her outstretched hand.* The senators were sworn 
on the altar of the goddess to observe the laws of the emperor 
and of the empire; and a solemn offering of wine and incense 
was the ordinary prelude of their public deliberations.* The 
removal of this ancient monument was the only injury which 
Constantins had offered to the superstition of the Romans. 
The altar of Victory was again restored by Julian, tolerated by 
Valentinian, and once more banished from the senate by the 
zeal of Gkratian . 14 But the emperor yet spared the statues of 
the gods which were exposed to the public veneration : four 
hundred and twenty-four temples or chapels still remained to 
satisfy the devotion of the people, and in every quarter of 
Rome the delicacy of the Christians was offended by the fumes 
of idolatrous sacrifice . 11 

But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the 
senate of Rome and it was only by their absence that they 
could express their dissent from the legal though profane acts 
of a pagan majority. In that assembly the dying embers 

7 This statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Curia 
Julia by Caesar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt 

8 Prudentius (L li [in Symm.] in initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait of 
Victory; but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from Montfancon’s 
Antiquities (tom. i p. 841). 

9 See Suetonius (in August, c. 85) and the Exordium of Pliny's Panegyric. 

10 These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates Symmachus and Am- 
brose. 

11 The Notitia Urbisy more recent than Constantine, does not find one Christian 
church worthy to be named among the edifices of the city. Ambrose (tom. iL 
Epist xvu. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Rome, which continually offend- 
ed the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful. 

19 Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common -sense (Moyle’s 
Works, vol ii. p. 1 17), that tl*e Christians had a mnj nv\ in the senate, 
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of freedom were for a moment revived and inflamed by the 
r<iTi| of breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations 
the wma te for were successively voted to the imperial court, 1 * to 
victory. represent the grievances of the priesthood and the 
senate, and to solicit the restoration of the altar of 
Victory. The conduct of this important business was intrust- 
ed to the eloquent Symmachus,” a wealthy and noble senator, 
who united the sacred characters of pontiff and augur with 
the civil dignities of Proconsul of Africa and praefect of the 
city. The breast of Symmachus was animated by the warm- 
est zeal for the cause of expiring paganism ; and his religious 
antagonists lamented the abuse of his genius and the inefficacy 
of his moral virtues.” The orator, whose petition is extant to 
the Emperor Yaientinian, was conscious of the difficulty and 
danger of the office which he had assumed. He cautiously 
avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the relig- 
ion of his sovereign ; humbly declares that prayers and en- 
treaties are his only arms ; and artfully draws bis arguments 
from the schools of rhetoric rather than from those of philos- 
ophy. Symmachus endeavors to seduce the imagination of a 
young prince by displaying the attributes of the goddess of 
Victory ; he insinuates that the confiscation of the revenues 
which were consecrated to the service of the gods was a meas- 
ure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested character; and 
he maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived of 
their force and energy if they were no longer celebrated at 

11 The first (a.d. 882) to Gratian, who refused them audience ; the second (a.d. 
384) to Valentiman, when the field was disputed by Symmachus and Ambrose ; 
the third (a. d. 888) to Theodosius ; and the fourth (a.d. 392) to Yaientinian. 
Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, voL iv. p. 872-399) fairly lepiesents the whole 
transaction. 

14 Symmachus, who was invested with all the civil and sacerdotal honors, rep- 
resented the emperor under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus and Princqps 
Senates. See the proud inscription at the head of his works. * 

14 As if any one, says Prudentius (In Symmach. i. 639), should dig in the mud 
with an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, treat this 
adversary with respect and civility. 


* M. Beugnot has made it doubtful whether Symmachus was more than Ponti- 
fex Major. Destruction dn Paganisms, voL i p. 459. — M. 
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the expense as well as in the name of the repnblic. Even 
scepticism is made to supply an apology for superstition. 
The great and incomprehensible secret of the universe dudes 
the inquiry of man. Where reason cannot instrnet, custom 
may be permitted to guide; and every nation seems to con- 
sult the dictates of prudence by a faithful attachment to those 
rites and opinions which have received the sanction of ages. 
If those ages have been crowned with glory and prosperity — if 
the devout people have frequently obtained the blessings which 
they have solicited at the altars of the gods — it must appear 
still more advisable to persist in the same salutary practice, 
and not to risk the unknown perils that may attend any rash 
innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied 
with singular advantage to the religion of Numa ; and Rome 
herself, the celestial genius that presided over the fates of the 
city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own cause before 
the tribunal of the emperors. “ Most excellent princes,” says 
the venerable matron, “fathers of your country! pity and re- 
spect my age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted 
course of piety. Since I do not repent, permit me to continue 
in the practice of my ancient rites. Since I am bom free, al- 
low me to enjoy my domestic institutions. This religion has 
reduced the world under my laws. These rites have repelled 
Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the CapitoL 
Were my gray hairs reserved for such intolerable disgrace ? I 
am ignorant of the new system that I am required to adopt ; 
but I am well assured that the correction of old age is always 
an ungrateful and ignominious office.” 1 * The fears of the 
people supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppress- 
ed ; and the calamities which afflicted or threatened the de- 
dining empire were unanimously imputed by the pagans to 
the new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 


19 See the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth booh ofSymmachus [p. 289, edit. Paris, 
1604]. In the form and disposition of his ten books of Epistles he imitated the * 
younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style he was supposed by his friends to equal 
or excel (Macrob. SatumaL 1. v. c. i). But the luxnnancy of Symmachus con- 
sists of barren leaves, without fruits, and even without flowers. Few facts and 
few sentiments can be extracted from his verbose correspondence. 
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But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the 
firm and dexterous opposition of the Archbishop of Milan, 
who fortified the emperors against the fallacious 
or some. eloquence of the advocate of Some. In this con* 
a.d. 88s, etc. ^ eover g^, Ambrose condescends to speak the lan- 
guage of a philosopher, and to ask, with some contempt, why 
it should be thought necessary to introduce an imaginary and 
invisible power as the cause of those victories which were 
sufficiently explained by the valor and discipline of the legions. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which 
could only tend to discourage the improvements of art, and to 
replunge the human race into their original barbarism. From 
thence gradually rising to a more lofty and theological tone, 
he pronounces that Christianity alone is the doctrine of truth 
and salvation, and that every mode of polytheism conducts its 
deluded votaries through the paths of error to the abyss of 
eternal perdition. 1 ’ Arguments like these, when they were 
suggested by a favorite bishop, had power to prevent the res- 
toration of the altar of Victory ; but the same arguments fell 
with much more energy and effect from the mouth of a con- 
queror, and the gods of antiquity were dragged in triumph at 
the chariot-wheels of Theodosius. 1 * In a full meeting of the 
senate, the emperor proposed, according to the forms of the 
republic, the important question, whether the worship of Ju- 
piter or that of Christ should be the religion of the Homans?* 


,T See Ambrose (tom il Epist. xvii. xviii. p 825-833). The former of these epis- 
tles is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or libel of Sym- 
machus. The same ideas are more copiously expressed in the poetry, if it may 
deserve that name, of Pmdentius, who composed his two books against Symmachns 
(a.d. 404) while that senator was stall alive. It is whimsical enough that Montes- 
quieu (Considerations, etc., c. xix. tom. iii p. 487) should overlook the two pro- 
fessed antagonists of Symmachns, and amuse himself with descanting on the more 
remote and indirect confutations of Orosius, St. Augustine, and Salvian. 

11 See Prudentius (in Symmach. L i. 545, etc.). The Christian agrees with the 
pagan Zosimus (L iv, [c. 59] p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodosius after the 
mcond civil war, “ gemini bis victor cade Tyranni ” (L i. 410). But the time and 
circumstances are better suited to bis first triumph. 


* M. Beugnot (in bis Histoire de la Destruction dn Paganisme en Occident, L 
p. 483-488) questions altogether the truth of this statement. It is very remarks 
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The liberty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, was de- 
stroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; and 
the arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition 
that it might be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the mon- 
arch. On a regular division of the senate, Jnpiter was con- 
demned and degraded by the sense of a very large majority ; 
and it is rather surprising that any members should be found 
bold enough to declare, by their speeches and votes, that they 
were still attached to the interest of an abdicated deity.'* The 
hasty conversion of the senate must be attributed either to 
supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of these reluc- 
tant proselytes betrayed, on every favorable occasion, their 
secret disposition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimu- 
lation. But they were gradually fixed in the new religion, 
as the cause of the ancient became more hopeless ; they yield- 
ed to the authority of the emperor, to the fashion of the 


1B Prudentias, after proving that the sense of the senate is declared by a legal 
majority, proceeds to say v 609, etc.), 

Adspice quam pleno subseDia nostra Senatft 
Decemant infame Jovis polvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe purgatS. ex mbe fugandum. 

Qua vocat egregii sententia Piincipis, iliac 
libera, tnm pecbbus, turn corde, frequentia transit. 

Zosimns ascribes to the conscript fathers a heathenish courage which few of them 
are found to possess. 

able that Zosimns and Prudentias concur in asserting the feet of the question be- 
ing solemnly deliberated by the senate, though with directly opposite results. Zos- 
imns declares that the majority of the assembly adhered to the ancient religion 
of Rome ; Gibbon has adopted the authority of Prudentias, who, as a Latin writer, 
though a poet, deserves more credit than the Greek historian. Both concur in 
placing this scene after the second triumph of Theodosius, but it has been almost 
demonstiated — and Gibbon (see the preceding note) seems to have acknowledged 
this — by Pagi and Tillemont, that Theodosius did not visit Rome after the defeat 
of Eugemus. M Beugnot urges with much force the improbability that the Chris- 
tian emperor would submit such a question to the senate, whose authority was 
nearly obsolete, except on one occasion, which was almost hailed as an epoch in 
the restoration of her ancient privileges. The silence of Ambrose and of Jerome 
on an event so striking, and redounding so much to the honor of Christianity, is 
of considerable weight. M. Beugnot would ascribe the whole scene to the poetic 
imagination of Prudentius ; but 1 must observe that, however Prudentias is some* 
times elevated by the grandeur of his subject to vivid and eloquent language, this 
flight of invention would be so much bolder and moie vigoiou* than nsual with 
this poet that I cannot bnt suppose there must have been some foundation for the 
story, though it may have been exaggerated by the poet and misrepiesented by 
the historian. — M. 
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times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children , 80 who 
were instigated and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monies of the East. The edifying example of the Anician 
family was soon imitated by the rest of the nobility: the 
Bassi, the Panllini, the Gracchi, embraced the Christian relig- 
ion ; and u the luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly 
of Catos” (such are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius), 
u were impatient to strip themselves of their pontifical gar- 
ment, to cast the shin of the old serpent, to assume the snowy 
robes of baptismal innocence, and to humble the pride of the 
consular fasces before the tombs of the martyrs .” 81 The citi- 
zens, who subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, 
who were supported by the public liberality, filled the churches 
of the Lateran and Vatican with an incessant throng of devout 
proselytes. The decrees of the senate which proscribed the 
worship of idols were ratified by the general consent of the 
Romans ; 88 the splendor of the Capitol was defaced, and the 
solitary temples were abandoned to ruin and contempt . 88 
Rome submitted to the yoke of the Gospel ; and the van- 


90 Jerome specifies the pontiff Albinos, who was surrounded with such a believ- 
ing family of children and grandchildren as would have been sufficient to convert 
even Jupiter himself-— an extraordinary proselyte! (tom. i. ad Lsstaxn, p. 54 [Ep. 
evii. tom. L p. 671, edit. Vallars.]).* 

91 Exnltare Fatres videas, polcherrima mundi 
Lamina; Concilinmqne senfim ges tire Catonnm 
Candidiore tog& niveum pietatis amictam 
Stunere ; et exuvias deponere pontificates. 

The fancy of Prudentius is wanned and elevated by victory. 

91 Prudentius, after he has described the conveision of the senate and people, 
asks, with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges transisse tuas? 

99 Jerome exults in the desolation of the Capitol and the other temples of Borne 
(tom. l p. 54, tom. iLp. 95> 


* Gibbon has here followed the conjecture of Erasmus and others, who, against 
all the MSS., read Jovem for jwenenu The passage in the edition of Vallarsius 
is, ** sancta et fidelis demos unum sanctificat infidelem. Jam candidatos est fidei, 

quern filioram et nepotum credens tuiba circumdat. Ego pnto etiam ipsumjuve - 
nem si habuisset talem cognationem, potuisse in Christum credere.” The meaning 
is that Albinas, who was now old, might have been converted in his youth, if he 
had then had so many Christian relations. — & 
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quislied provinces had not jet lost their reverence for the 
name and authority of Rome.* 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them 
to proceed with some caution and tenderness in the reforma- 
Destrnction ^ on the Eternal City. Those absolute monarchs 
pf^ta uS" acted with less regard to the prejudices of the pro- 
Is^etc. v ^ nc ^ a ^ s - Th® pious labor, which had been sus- 
pended near twenty years since the death of Con- 
stantins,* 4 was vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished, 
by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that warlike prince yet 
struggled with the Groths, not for the glory, but for the safety, 
of the republic, he ventured to offend a considerable party of 
his subjects by some acts which might perhaps secure the pro- 
tection of Heaven, but which must seem rash and unseasonable 
in the eye of human prudence. The success of his first ex- 
periments against the pagans encouraged the pious emperor 
to reiterate and enforce his edicts of proscription. The same 
laws which had been originally published in the provinces of 
the East were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the 
whole extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the 
orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Chris- 
tian and catholic faith “ He attacked superstition in her most 
vital part by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he de- 


** Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 1634, published by James Godefroy, 
and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentiniau and Valens of prohibiting sacri- 
fices. Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern emperor ; but the 
idea of any general law is contradicted by the silence of the Code and the evidence 
of ecclesiastical history. 1 * 

* See his laws in the Theodosian Code, L xvL lit x. leg. 7-1 L 


* M. Beugnot is more correct in his general estimate of the measures enforced 
by Theodosius for the abolition of paganism. He seized (according to Zosimus) 
the funds bestowed by the pnblic for die expense of sacrifices. The pnblic sacri- 
fices ceased, not because they were positively prohibited, but because the public 
treasury would no longer bear the expense. The public and the private saciifices 
in the provinces, which were not under the same regulations with those of the 
capital, continued to take place. In Borne itself, many pagan ceremonies, which 
were without sacrifice, remained in full force. The gods therefore were invoked, 
the temples were frequented, the pontificates inscribed, according to ancient usage, 
among the family titles of honor ; and it cannot be asserted that idolatiy was com- 
pletely destroyed by Theodosius. See Bengnot, p. 491. — M. 

b See in Beiske’s edition of Libanius, tom. ii p. 155. Sacrifice was prohibited 
by Valens, but not the offering of incense* — M. 
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dared to be criminal as well as infamous ; and if tbe terms of 
his edicts more strictly condemned the impions curiosity 
which examined the entrails of the victims,” every subsequent 
explanation tended to involve in the same guilt the general 
practice of immolation, which essentially constituted the re- 
ligion of the pagans. As the temples had been erected for 
the purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent prince 
to remove from his subjects the dangerous temptation of of- 
fending against the laws which he had enacted. A special 
commission was granted to Cynegius, the Praetorian Prsefect 
of the East, and afterwards to the Counts Jovius and Gau- 
dentius, two officers of distinguished rant in the West, by 
which they were directed to shut the temples, to seize or de- 
stroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of 
the priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the 
benefit of the emperor, of the Church, or of the army .’ 7 Here 
the desolation might have stopped; and the naked edifices 
which were no longer employed in the service of idolatry 
might have been protected from the destructive rage of fanat- 
icism. Many of those temples were the most splendid and 
beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture; and the em- 


“ Homer’s sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails (see 
Eeithius, Antiqnitat Homer Lie. 10, 16). The Tuscans, who pioduced the first 
Hat unices, subdued both the Greeks and the Romans (Cicero de Divmatione, 
ri. 23). a 

37 Zosimns, 1. iy. [c. 37], p 245, 249. Theodoret, Lv.c. 21. Idatras in Chron. 
Piosper. Aquitan. I in. c. 38, apnd Baromum, Annal. Eccles. a.d 389, No. 52. 
Libunius (pro Templis, p 10) labors to prove that the commands of Theodosias 
weie not diiect and positive. b 


* The Greeks, however, observed the entrails of victims as early as the Persian 
wai s. See the well-known passage in iEschylus, Prometh. 493 seq. (edit. Dindoif), 
wheie Prometheus is said to have taught mortals the art. — S. 

_ b labamus appears to be the best authority for the East, where, under Theodo- 
sias, the work of devastation was earned on with veiy different degrees of violence, 
accoiding to the temper of the local authorities and of the clergy, and moie espe- 
cially the neighborhood of the more fanatical monks. Neander well ob^eives that 
the prohibition of sacrifice would be easily misinterpi eted into an authority for 
the destruction of the buildings in which saciifices were pei formed (Geschichte 
der christlichen Religion, n p 156). An abuse of this kind led to this remarkable 
oration of Libanius. Neandei , however, justly doubts whether this bold vindica- 
tion, or at least exculpation, of paganism was ever delivered befoie, or even placed 
in the hands of, the Christian emperor. — M. 
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peror himself was interested not to deface the splendor of his 
own cities, or to diminish the value of his own possessions. 
Those stately edifices might be suffered to remain as so many 
lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. In the decline of 
the arts, they might be usefully converted into magazines, 
manufactures, or places of public assembly; and perhaps, 
when the walls of the temple had been sufficiently purified 
by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity might be allowed 
to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as long as they 
subsisted, the pagans fondly cherished the secret hope that an 
auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods ; and the earnestness with which they ad- 
dressed their unavailing prayers to the throne” increased the 
zeal of the Christian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, 
the root of superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit 
some symptoms of a milder disposition but their cold and 
languid efforts were insufficient to stem the torrent of enthu- 
siasm and rapine which was conducted, or rather impelled, by 
the spiritual rulers of the Church. In Gaul, the holy Martin, 
Bishop of Tours,” marched at the head of his faithful monks 
to destroy the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
his extensive diocese ; and, in the execution of this arduous 
task, the prudent reader will judge whether Martin was sup- 
ported by the aid of miraculous powers or of carnal weapons. 
In Syria, the divine and excellent Marcellos,* 1 as he is styled 
by Theodoret, a bishop animated with apostolic fervor, resolved 
to level with the ground the stately temples within the diocese 
of Apamea. His attack was resisted by the skill and solidity 


* Cod. Theodos L xvi. tit, x. leg. 8, 1 8. There is room to beliete that this tem- 
ple of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon aft ei wards 
a heap of ruins (Libanius pro Templis, p. 26, 27, and Godefroy’s notes, p. 59). 

* See this curious oration of Libanins pro Templis, pronounced, or rather com- 
posed, about the year 890. I have consulted with advantage Dr. Lardner’s version 
and lem&rks (Heathen Testimonies, vol iv. p. 135-163). 

*° See the life of Martin by Snlpidus Severns, c. 9-14. The saint once mistook 
(ts Don Quixote might have done) a harmless funeral for an idolatrous procession, 
and imprudently committed a miracle. 

11 Compare Sozomen (L vii. c. 15) with Theodoret (L v. c. 21^. Between them 
they relate the crusade and death of Marcellos* 
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with which the Temple of Jupiter had been constructed. The 
building was seated on an eminence : on each of the four sides 
the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, sixteen 
feet in circumference; and the large stones of which they 
were composed were firmly cemented with lead and iron. 
The force of the strongest and sharpest tools had been tried 
without effect. It was found necessary to undermine the 
foundations of the columns, which fell down as soon as the 
temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire ; and 
the difficulties of the enterprise are described under the alle- 
gory of a black demon, who retarded, though he could not de- 
feat, the operations of the Christian engineers. Elated with 
victory, Marcellos took the field in person against the powers 
of darkness; a numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators 
marched under the episcopal banner; and he successively at- 
tacked the villages and country temples of the diocese of 
Apamea. Whenever any resistance or danger was apprehend- 
ed, the champion of the faith, whose lameness wonld not allow 
him either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient dis- 
tance beyond the reach of darts. But this prudence was the 
occasion of his death ; he was surprised and slain by a body of 
exasperated rustics ; and the synod of the province pronounced, 
without hesitation, that the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his 
life in the cause of God. In the support of this cause, the 
monks, who rushed with tumultuous fury from the desert, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal and diligence. They de- 
served the enmity of the pagans, and some of them might de- 
serve the reproaches of avarice and intemperance — of avarice, 
which they gratified with holy plunder ; and of intemperance, 
which they indulged at the expense of the people, who fool- 
ishly admired their tattered garments, lond psalmody, and ar- 
tificial paleness.” A small number of temples was protect- 
ed by the fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence of 
the civil and ecclesiastical governors. The Temple of the Ge- 


"liibanins pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rail* at these black-garbed men, the 
Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants 1 they are tem- 
perate animals. 
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lesti&l Venus at Carthage, whose sacred precincts formed a cir- 
cumference of two miles, was judiciously converted into a 
Christian church;" and a similar consecration has preserved 
inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome." But 
in almost every province of the Roman world an army of fanat- 
ics, without authority and without discipline, invaded the peace- 
ful inhabitants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures of antiq- 
uity still displays the ravages of those barbarians who alone had 
time and inclination to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the specta- 
tor may distinguish the ruins of the Temple of Serapis at Al- 
exandria." Serapis does not appear to have been 

The Temple - ,, , . , . 

of Serapis at one of tne native gods or monsters who sprang 
Aiexan from the fruitful soil of superstitions Egypt.” The 
first of the Ptolemies had been commanded by a dream to im- 
port the mysterious stranger from the coast of Pontns, where 
he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope ; but 
his attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood 
that it became a subject of dispute whether he represented 


** Prosper. Aquitan. 1 iiL c. 88, apud Baronium, AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 889, No. 
58, etc. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was overgrown 
with brambles. 

* Donatus, Roma Antiqna et Nova, L iv. c. 4, p. 468. This consecration was 
performed by Pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the favorable circumstances 
which had preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years alter the reign of 
Theodosius- 

* Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jerome, in Script Eccles. 
tom. i. p. 803), which has famished materials to Socrates (L v. c. 16), Theodoret 
(L v. c. 22), and Rufinas (1. it c. 22). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria 
before and after the event, may deserve the credit of an original witness. 

* Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80, and De Idololatri&, L L c. 29) strives to 
support the strange notion of the fathers that the patriarch Joseph was adored in 
Egypt as the bnll Apis and the god Serapis.* 


* Modem writers are agreed that the worship of Serapis was not so strange to 
the ancient Egyptians as the narrative of Tacitus w onld imply. Serapis appears 
to have been worshipped by the ancient Egyptians as the god of the lower world, 
and hence to have been identified under the Ptolemies with the Jupiter, Dis, or 
Pinto of Sinope. He was the Osiris of the lower world, and among the Greeks 
and Romans took the place of this deity. See Gnigniant, Sdrapis et son Origtne, 
Paris, 1828 ; also in the fifth volume of BonraouTs translation of Tacitus, and in 
the second volume of Orelh’s Tacitus ; Bunsen, Aegyptens Sidle m der Waltge- 
schichte, voL i. p« 502. — S. 
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the bright orb of day or the gloomy monarch of the subterr 
neons regions." The Egyptians, who were obstinately devote 
to the religion of their fathers, refused to admit this foreig 
deity within the walls of their cities.” But the obsequioi 
priests, who were seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemie 
submitted without resistance to the power of the god of Poi 
tus; an honorable and domestic genealogy was provided ; an 
this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne and be 
of Osiris,” the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarcli c 
Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protectior 
gloried in the name of the city of Serapis. His temple, 
which rivalled the pride and magnificence of the Capitol, wa 
erected on the spacious summit of an artificial mount raise 
one hundred steps above the level of the adjacent parts of th 
city; and the interior cavity was strongly supported by archei 
and distributed into vaults and subterraneous apartments. Th 
consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quadrangular poi 
tico ; the stately halls and exquisite statues displayed the tr 
umph of the arts ; and the treasures of ancient learning wer 
preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which had aru 
en with new splendor from its ashes . 41 After the edicts o 


17 Origo dei nondum nosbis celebrata. JEgyptiornm antistites sic meraoram 
etc. — Tacit. Hist. iv. 88. The Greeks who had travelled into Egypt weie alik 
ignorant of this new deity. 

38 Macrobius, SatomaL l k i c. 7. Such a living fact decisively proves his foieig 
extraction. 

*® At Borne, Isis and Serapis were rmited in the same temple. The pieeedenc 
which the queen assumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance with the btran 
gei of Pontus. But the supeiionty of the female sex was established in Egypt a 
a civil and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. i [c. 27] p. 81, edit. Wes 
seling) ; and the same order is observed in Plutarch’s treatise of Isis and Osiris 
whom he identifies with Serapis. 

40 Ammianus (xxii. 16). The Expositio Totius Mundi (p. 8 in Hudson’s Ge 
ograph. Minor, tom. iii ) and Rufinas (1. ii. c. 22) celebrate the Serapeum as om 
of the wondeis of the world. 

41 See Mdmoiies de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom ix. p. 397-416. The oldli 
brary of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Csesar’s Alexandiian war. Man 
Antony gave the whole collection of Pergamus (200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra a: 
the foundataou of the new library of Alexandria * 


m The statements of Gibbon, both in the text and in the note, require som< 
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Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the pa- 
gans, they were still tolerated in the city and temple of Se- 
rapis ; and this singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed 
to the superstitious terrors of the Christ ians themselves, as if 
they had feared to abolish those ancient rites which could alone 
secure the inundations of the Kile, the harvests of Egypt, and 
the subsistence of Constantinople." 

At that time," the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was 
filled by Theophilns , 44 the perpetual enemy of peace and vir- 
tue ; a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately 
b traction. 0 " polluted with gold and with blood. His pious in- 
A ' B ‘ * dignation was excited by the honors of Serapis; and 


41 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 21) indiscreetly provokes his Christian masters by 
this insulting remark. 

43 We may choose between the date of MarceUinns (a.d. 889) or that of Pros- 
per (a.d. 391). Tillemont (Hist des Emp. tom. v. p. 310, 756) prefers the for- 
mer, and Pagi the latter.* 

44 Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclfe. tom. xL p. 441-500. The ambiguous situation of 
TheophiLus — a saint, as the friend of Jerome ; a devil, as the enemy of Chrysos- 
tom — produces a sort of impartiality ; yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly 
incline d against him 

modification. There were two libraries of Alexandria under the Ptolemies, the 
larger one in the quarter called Brnchinm, and the smaller one, named the daugh- 
ter, in the Serapenm, which was situated in the quarter called Rhacdtis. The for- 
mer was totally, destroyed in the conflagration of the Brnchinm daring Caesar’s 
Alexandrian war; but the latter, which was of great value, remained uninjured. 
(See Matter, Histoire de lT^cole d’ Alexandria, voL i p. 133 seq , 237 seq.) It 
is not stated by any ancient writer where the collection of Pergamos was placed, 
which Antony gave to Cleopatra (Plutarch, Anton, c. 58) ; but it is most probable 
that it was deposited in the Brnchinm, as that quarter of the city was now with- 
out a library, and the queen was anxious to repair the ravages occasioned by the 
civil war. If this supposition is correct, two Alexandrian libraries continued to 
exist after the time of Csesar, and this is rendered still more probable by the fact 
that daring the fiist three centuries of the Christian era the Bruchiam was still 
the literary quarter of Alexandria. But a gi eat change took place in the time of 
Aurelian. This emperor, in suppressing the revolt of Pirmus in Egypt, a.d. 273, 
is said to have destroyed the Bruchiam ; and though this statement is hardly to 
be taken literally, the* Brnchinm ceased from this time to be included within the 
walls of Alexandria, and was regarded only as a snbnrb of the city. Whether the 
great library in the Bruchium, with the museum and its other literary establish- 
ments, perished at this time, we do not know; but the Serapetun for the next cen- 
tury takes its place as the literary quarter of Alexandria, and becomes the chief 
library in the city. Hence later wnters enoneoudv speak of the Seiapeum as if 
it been from the beginning the £icut Alex i*» bun library. See Matter, at 
supra, p. 800 seq.—S. 

* Clinton (Fast. Bom. voL L p. 522) places the destruction in 390. — S. 
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the insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus* 
convinced the pagans that he meditated a more important and 
dangerous enterprise. In the tumultuous capital of Egypt the 
slightest provocation was sufficient to inflame a civil war. The 
votaries of Serapis, whose strength and numbers were much in- 
ferior to those of their antagonists, rose in arms at the instiga- 
tion of the philosopher Olympius, 4 * who exhorted them to die 
in the defence of the altars of the gods. These pagan fanatics 
fortified themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Se- 
rapis ; repelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute 
defence; and, by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised 
on their Christian prisoners, obtained the last consolation of 
despair. The efforts of the prudent magistrate were usefully 
exerted for the establishment of a truce till the answer of The- 
odosius should determine the fate of Serapis. The two par- 
ties assembled without arms in the principal square, and the 
imperial rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence of 
destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pronounced, 
the Christians sent np a shont of joy and exultation ; whilst 
the unfortunate pagans, whose fury had given way to conster- 
nation, retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their 
flight or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theoph- 
ilus proceeded to demolish the Temple of Serapis without any 
other difficulties than those which he found in the weight and 
solidity of the materials ; but these obstacles proved so insu- 
perable that he was obliged to leave the foundations, and to 
content himself with reducing the edifice itself to a heap of 
rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared away to 
make room for a church erected in honor of the Christian 
martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or 
destroyed ; and, near twenty years afterwards, the appearance 


48 Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, voL iv. p 411) has alleged a beautiful pas- 
sage from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which shows the devout and virtu- 
ous Olympms, not in the light of a wanior, bat of a piophet. 


a Sozomen (vii c. 15) calls it a Temple of Bacchus; but we may conclude that 
it was a Temple of Osins, as the Gieeks gave to this deity the name of Bacchus. 
Socrates (v. 16) calls it a Mithreura , ami Bufinus (am. 22) simply says “ basilica 
quadam See St. Martin, voL iv. p. 8V3 ; Mattel, ut supra, vol. i. p. 820. — S. 
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of the empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of 
every spectator whose mind was not totally darkened by re- 
ligious prejudice. 46 * The compositions of ancient genius, so 
many of which have irretrievably perished, might surely have 
been excepted from the wreck of idolatry for the amusement 
and instruction of succeeding ages ; and either the zeal or the 
avarice of the archbishop 47 might have been satiated with the 
rich spoils which were the reward of his victory. While the 
images and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, 
and those of a less valuable metal were contemptuously bro- 
ken and cast into the streets, Theophilus labored to expose the 
frauds and vices of the ministers of the idols : their dexterity 
in the management of the loadstone ; their secret methods of 
introducing a human actor into a hollow statue ; b and their 
scandalous abuse of the confidence of devout husbands and 
unsuspecting females . 41 Charges like these may seem to de- 


41 Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a nostris honrini- 
bus, nostris temporibos memorent. — Orosms, 1. vi. c. 15, p. 421, edit Haicreamp. 
Though a bigot and a controversial writer, Orosius seems to blush. 

47 Eunapius, m the lives of Antoninus and ASdesius, execrates the sacrilegious 
rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xiiL p 453) quotes an epis- 
tle of Isidore of Pelusinm, which reproaches the primate with the idolatrous wor- 
ship of gold — the “auri sacra fames.” 

" Bufinus names the priest of Saturn who, in the character of the god, familiarly 
conversed with many pious ladies of quality, till he betrayed himself, in a moment 
of transport, when he could not disguise the tone of his voice. The amhontii and 
impartial narrative of JEschines (see Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Scam vnd&e) and 
the adventure of Mundns (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. L xviiL c. 3 [§ 4], p. 877, 


* Gibbon seems to think that the whole of the Serapeum was destroyed; but this 
was not the case. It would appear that it was only the sanctuary of the god that 
was levelled with the ground, and that the librazy, the halls, and other buildings 
in the consecrated ground remained standing long afterwaids. Orosius, in the 
passage quoted in Gibbon's note, is not speaking of the Serapeum, bat of some 
other temples from which the books had been removed : “ Hodie in templis ex- 
stent, quae et nos vidimus, ai maria librorum, quibus,” etc Moreover, if we cred- 
it the story of the destruction of the Alexandrian library by Amro a, which there 
seems no good reason to reject (see ch. li., editor’s note next to note 122), we may 
conclude that the library in the Serapeum existed down to a.d. 638. See Matter- 
nt supra, vol. i. p. 321 seq. — S. 

b An English traveller, Sir G. Wilkinson, has discovered the secret of the vocal 
Memnon. There was a cavity in which a person was concealed, and struck a 
stone, which gave a ringing sound like brass. The Arabs, who stood below when 
Sir G. Wilkinson performed the miracle, described the sound just as the author of 
the epigram, ate gakitoio rmvrof. — M. 

in.— ir 
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serve some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to the 
oralfcy and interested spirit of superstition. But the same spir- 
it is equally prone to the base practice of insulting and calum- 
niating a fallen enemy ; and our belief is naturally checked by 
the reflection that it is much less difficult to invent a fictitious 
story than to support a practical fraud. The colossal statue 
of Serapis 4 ’ was involved in the ruin of his temple and relig- 
ion. A great number of plates of different metals, artificial- 
ly joined together, composed the majestic figure of the deity, 
who touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. The 
aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre which he 
bore in his left hand were extremely similar to the ordinary 
representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from Ju- 
piter by the basket, or bushel, which was placed on his head, 
and by the emblematic monster which he held in his right 
hand — the head and body of a serpent branching into three 
tails, which were again terminated by the triple heads of a 
dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed that if 
any impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of the 
god, the heavens and the earth would instantly return to their 
original chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal and 
armed with a weighty battle - axe, ascended the ladder ; and 
even the Christian multitude expected with some anxiety the 
event of the combat." He aimed a vigorous stroke against 
the cheek of Serapis ; the cheek fell to the ground ; the thun- 
der was still silent, and both the heavens and the earth con- 
tinued to preserve their accustomed order and tranquillity. 


edit. Havercamp) may prove that such amorous frauds have been practised with 
succass. 

41 See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom. ii. p. 297) ; but the descrip- 
tion of Macrobins (SatumaL Lie. 20) is much more picturesque and satisfactory, 

m Sed fortes tremuere mauus, motique verendfc 

Majestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucan, Hi 429.) “ Is it true ” (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy at whose 

house he supped) “that the man who gave the first blow to the golden statue of 
Anaitis was instantly deprived of his eyes and of his life?” tl J was that man” 
(replied the clear-sighted veteran), <c and you now sup on one of the legs of the 
goddess ! n (Flin. Hist. Natur. rami. 24). 
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The victorious soldier repeated his blows ; the huge idol was 
overthrown and broken in pieces; and the limbs of Serapis 
were ignominionsly dragged through the streets of Alexan- 
dria. His mangled carcass was burned in the amphitheatre 
amidst the shouts of the popnlace; and many persons attrib- 
uted their conversion to this discovery of the impotence of 
their tutelar deity. The popular modes of religion that pro- 
pose any visible and material objects of worship have the ad- 
vantage of adapting and familiarizing themselves to the senses 
of mankind ; but this advantage is counterbalanced by the va- 
rious and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idola- 
ter is exposed. It is scarcely possible that in every disposi- 
tion of mind he should preserve his implicit reverence for the 
idols, or the relics, which the naked eye and the profane hand 
are unable to distinguish from the most common productions 
of art or nature ; and if in the hour of danger their secret and 
miraculous virtue does not operate for their own preservation, 
he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, and justly derides 
the object and the folly of his superstitious attachment." Af- 
ter the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained by the 
pagans that the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the im- 
pious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of the in- 
undation seemed to announce the displeasure of the river-god- 
But this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the 
waters. They suddenly rose to snch an unusual height as to 
comfort the discontented party with the pleasing expectation 
of a deluge, till the peaceful river again subsided to the well- 
known and fertilizing level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty 
English feet.“ 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted or de- 

“ The History of the Beformation affords frequent examples of the sadden 
change from superstition to contempt. 

** Sozomen, L vii. c. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same standard of 
the inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has uniformly subsisted since the 

ae of Herodotus. See Fr^ret, in the M&n. de l’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xri. p. 344-352. Greaves’s Miscellaneous Works, voL L p. 288. The Egyptian 
cubit is about twenty-two inches of the English measure.* 

* Compare Wilkinson’s Thebes and Egypt, p. 313* — M. 
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Btroyed ; but the ingenious superstition of tbe pagans still at- 
The pagan tempted to elude tbe laws of Theodosius, by which 
profited, all sacrifices had been severely prohibited. The in- 
.a.n. 390 ; habitants of the country, whose conduct was less 
exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their re- 
ligious under the appearance of convivial meetings. On the 
days of solemn festivals they assembled in great numbers un- 
der the spreading shade of some consecrated trees ; sheep and 
oxen were slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertain 
ment was sanctified by the use of incense and by the hymns 
which were sung in honor of the gods. But it was alleged 
that, as no part of the animal was made a burnt-offering, as 
no altar was provided to receive the blood, and as the previous 
oblation of salt cakes and the concluding ceremony of libations 
were carefully omitted, these festal meetings did not involve 
the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacrifice.” "What- 
ever might be the truth of the facts or the merit of the dis- 
tinction,” these vain pretences were swept away by the last 
edict of Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on the su- 
perstition of the pagans.”* This prohibitory law is expressed 

63 Libanins (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads their cause with gentle and in- 
sinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age such feasts had enlivened the country; 
and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380) had produced the theatie of Athens. See 
Godefioy, adloc., Liban., and Codex Theodos. tom vi. p. 284 [edit. Lugd 1665]. 

M Honorins toleiated these rustic festivals (a.d. 399). “ Absque ullo sacrificio, 
atqne ulll supeistitione damnabili.” But nine years afterwards he found it neces- 
sary to leiterate and enfoice the same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 
17, 19). 

“ Cod. Theodos. L xvi tit. x. leg. 12. d’ortin (Remarks on Eccles. History, voi 
iv. p. 134) censmes, with becoming aspenty, the style and sentiments of this intol- 
erant law. 

* Paganism maintained its ground for a considerable time in the rural districts. 
Endelechius, a poet who lived at the beginning of the fifth centuiy, speaks of the 
cross as — 

Signum quod perhibent esse ciucis Dei, 

Magnis qui colitur solus m m bibus. 

In the middle of the same century, Maximus, Bishop of Turin, writes against the 
heathen deities as if their worship was still in full vigoi in the neighborhood of his 
city. Augustine complains of the encouragement of the pagan rites by heathen 
landowners, and Zeno of Verona, still later, repioves the apathy of the Christian 
proprietors m conniving at this abuse. (Compare Neander, ii. p. 169.) M. Beu- 
gnot shows that this was tbe case thionghout the north and centie of Italy and m 
Sicily. But neither of these authors has adveited to one fact which must have 
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in the most absolute and comprehensive terms. “It is our 
will and pleasure,” says the emperor, “ that none of our sub- 
jects, whether magistrates or private citizens, however exalted 
or however humble may be their rank and condition, shall 
presume in any city or in any place to worship an inanimate 
idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The act of sacri- 
ficing and the practice of divination by the entrails of the vic- 
tim are declared (without any regard to the object of the in 
quiry) a crime of high-treason against the State, which can be 
expiated only by the death of the guilty. The rites of pagan 
superstition which might seem less bloody and atrocious are 
abolished as highly injurious to the truth and honor of relig- 
ion; luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and libations of wine 
are specially enumerated and condemned; and the harmless 
claims of the domestic genius, of the household gods, are in- 
cluded in this rigorous proscription. The use of any of these 
profane and illegal ceremonies subjects the offender to the 
forfeiture of the house or estate where they have been per- 
formed ; and if he has artfully chosen the property of another 
for the scene of his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, with- 
out delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of gold, or more 
than one thousand pounds sterling. A fine not less consider- 
able is imposed on the connivance of the secret enemies of re- 
ligion who shall neglect the duly of their respective stations, 
either to reveal or to punish the guilt of idolatry. Such was 
the persecuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which were 
repeatedly enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the loud 
and unanimous applause of the Christian world.** 


“ Such a charge should not be lightly made ; but it may surely be justified by 
the authority of St. Augustine, who thus addresses the Donatists : “ Quia nostrum. 


tended gi eatly to retard the progress of Christianity in these quarters. It was still 
chiefly a slave population which cultivated the soil ; and however, in the towns, 
the better class of Christians might be eager to communicate “ the blessed liberty 
of the Gospel” to this class of mankind, howevei then condition could not but be 
silently ameliorated by the humanizing influence of Christianity, jet, on the whole, 
no doubt the servile class would be the least fitted to receive the Gospel, and its 
general propagation among them would be embarrassed by many peculiar difficul- 
ties. The lural population was probably not entirely converted befoie the gen- 
eral establishment of the monastic institutions. Compare Quarteily Review ot 
Beugnot, vol. Mi. p. 52. — M. 
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In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian, Christianity 
had been proscribed as a revolt from the ancient and heredi- 
tary religion of the empire; and the unjust suspi- 
ajitjuuaj, c j ong ■ypere entertained of a dark and danger- 

ous faction were in some measure countenanced by the in- 
separable union and rapid conquests of the Catholic Church. 
But the same excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be applied 
to the Christian emperors who violated the precepts of human- 
ity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages had betrayed 
the weakness as well as folly of paganism ; the light of rea- 
son and of faith had already exposed to the greatest part of 
mankind the vanity of idols ; and the declining sect, which 
still adhered to their worship, might have been permitted to 
enjoy in peace and obscurity the religious customs of their an- 
cestors. Had the pagans been animated by the undaunted 
zeal which possessed the minds of the primitive believers, the 
triumph of the Church must have been stained with blood; 
and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might have embraced 
the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and fortunes 
at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
congenial to the loose and careless temper of polytheism. The 
violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were 
broken by the soft and yielding substance against which they 
were directed; and the ready obedience of the pagans pro 
tected them from the pains and penalties of the Theodosian 
Code." Instead of asserting that the authority of the gods 

quis vestrUm, non laudat leges ab Imperatoribus datas adversus sacrificia Pagano- 
rnm ? Et certe longe ibi pcena severior constituta est ; illius qtuppe impietatis 
capital© supplidum est.” — Epist xcftL No. 10 [tom. ii. p. 808, edit. Bened. 1797], 
qnoted by Le Clerc (Bibliothfeque Choisie, tom. viii. p. 277), who adds some judi- 
cious reflections on the intolerance of the victorious Christians.* 

47 Orosius, L vii c. 28, p. 587. Augustine (Enarrat. in Psalm cxl. apud Lard- 
ner. Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. “ Quis eorum 
comprehcnsus est in sacrificio (cum his legibus ista probiberentur) et non negavit ?” 

* Tet Augustine, with laudable inconsistency, disapproved of the forcible demo- 
Etion of the temples. ‘‘Let ns first extirpate the idolatry of the hearts of the 
heathen, and they will either themselves invite ns or anticipate ns in the execution 
of this good work.” — Tom. v. s. 62. Compare Neander, i£ 169 ; and, in p. 155, a 
beautiful passage from Chrysostom against all violent means of propagating Chris- 
tianity. — M. 
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was superior to that of the emperor, they desisted, with a plaii 
five murmur, from the use of those sacred rites which thei 
sovereign had condemned. If they were sometimes tempte 
by a sally of passion or by the hopes of concealment to ii 
dulge their favorite superstition, their humble repentance du 
armed the severity of the Christian magistrate, and they se 
dom refused to atone for their rashness by submitting, wit 
some secret reluctance, to the yoke of the Gospel. The churdfc 
es were filled with the increasing multitude of these unworth 
proselytes, who had conformed, from temporal motives, to th 
reigning religion ; and whilst they devoutly imitated the post 
ures and recited the prayers of the faithful, they satisfied thei 
conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of the gods o 
antiquity .“ If the pagans wanted patience to suffer, they want 
ed spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads who deplored th< 
ruin of the temples yielded, without a contest, to the fortum 
of their adversaries. The disorderly opposition" of the peat 
ants of Syria and the populace of Alexandria to the rage o 
private fanaticism was silenced by the name and authority o 
the emperor. The pagans of the West, without contributing 
to the elevation of Eugenius, disgraced by their partial attach 
ment the cause and character of the usurper. The clergy ve 
hemently exclaimed that he aggravated the crime of rebellion 
by the guilt of apostasy ; that, by his permission, the altar o 
Victory was again restored; and that the idolatrous symbol 
of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field agains 
the invincible standard of the cross. But the vain hopes o 
the pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius 
and they were left exposed to the resentment of the conquei 
or, who labored to deserve the favor of Heaven by the extii 
pation of idolatry." 

“ Libanins (pio Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, the occasion* 
conformity, and, as it were, theatrical play, of these hypocrites. 

“ Libanins concludes his apology (p. 32) by declaiing to the emperor that, ur 
less be expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, iaOt roic r&v ScypSbv Si 
ottStciQi k ai avroTc, icai vofitp fioijGrj&ovrac, the pioprietors \ul 1 defend then 
selves and the laws. 

“ Paulinos, in Vit. Axnbros, c. 26. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, L v. c. 26. Tht 
odoret, L v. c. 24. 
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A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clem- 
ency of their master who, in the abuse of absolute power, 
*nd finally does not proceed to the last extremes of injustice 
and oppression. Theodosius might undoubtedly 
***• have proposed to his pagan subjects the alternative 
of baptism or of death ; and the eloquent Iibanius has praised 
the moderation of a prince who never enacted, by any positive 
law, that all his subjects should immediately embrace and prac- 
tise the religion of their sovereign .* 1 The profession of Chris- 
tianity was not made an essential qualification for the enjoy 
ment of the civil rights of society, nor were any pecnliar hard- 
ships imposed on the sectaries who credulously received the 
fables of Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles of the 
Gospel. The palace, the schools, the army, and the senate 
were filled with declared and devout pagans ; they obtained, 
without distinction, the civil and military honors of the em- 
pire.* Theodosius distinguished his liberal regard for virtue 


" Libanins suggests the form of a persecuting edict which Theodosias might 
enact (pro Templis, p. 81) : a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. Some 
princes would hare taken his advice. 

a The most remarkable instance of this, at a much later period, occurs in the 
person of Merobaudes, a general and a poet, who flourished in the first half of the 
fifth century. A statue in honor of Merobaudes was placed in the Forum of Tra- 
jan, of which the inscription is still extant. Fragments of his poems have been 
recovered by the industry and sagacity of Niebuhr. In one passage, Merobaudes, 
in the genome heathen spirit, attributes the ruin of the empire to the abolition of 
paganism, and almost renews the old accusation of atheism against Christianity. 
He impersonates some deity, probably Discord, who summons Bellona to take 
arms for the destruction of Borne ; and in a strain of fierce irony recommends to 
her, among other fatal measures, to extirpate the gods of Borne : 

Boma ipsique tremant furialia murmura reges. 

Turn snperos terns atque hospita nnmina pelle 
Romanos populare Deos , et mtlltis in carts 
Vest ob exoratce fotus strue palleat ignis. 

His instrncta dolis palatia celsa subibo ; 

MS&jotum mores, et pectora prisca fugabo 
Fnnditus; atque simul, nullo disci imine rerum, 

Spernantur foites, nec sit leveientia justis. 

Attica neglecto peieat facnndia Fhcebo: 

Jhdignis contingat konos , et pondera rerum; 

Non virtns sed casus agat tristisqne cupido ; 

Pectoribns ssevi demons furor aestuet auri; 

Ontniagve hoc sine mente Jovis , sine nomine summon 

Merobaudes in Niebuln’s edit, of the Byzantines, p. 14. — M. 
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and genins by the consular dignity which he bestowed on Sym- 
machus,“ and by the personal friendship which he expressed 
to Libaniusj" and the two eloquent apologists of paganism 
were never required either to change or to disse mble their re- 
ligious opinions. The pagans were indulged in the most licen- 
tious freedom of speech and writing. The historical and philo- 
sophic remains of Eunapius, Zosimus,** and the fanatic teachers 
of the school of Plato betray the most furious animosity, and 
contain the sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and con- 
duct of their victorious adversaries. If these audacious libels 
were publicly known, we must applaud the good sense of the 
Christian princes, who viewed with a smile of contempt the 
last straggles of superstition and despair.** But the imperial 
laws which prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of pagan- 
ism were rigidly executed ; and every hour contributed to de- 
stroy the influence of a religion which was supported by cus- 
tom rather than by argument. The devotion of the poet or 
the philosopher may be secretly nourished by prayer, medita- 
tion, and study ; but the exercise of public worship appears 
to be the only solid foundation of the religious sentiments of 

•* Denlqne pro mentis terrestribus aqua rependens 

Munera, sacticolis snmmos impertit honores, 

Dux bonus, et certare sinit cnm Iaude suornm : 

Nee pago implidtos per debita eolmina mundt 
Ire viros prohibet* 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 

Contnlit. Prudent, in Symmach. i. 617, etc. 

Libanius (pro Templis, p. 82) is proud that Theodosius should thus distm- 
goish a man who even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Tet this presence 
seems to be no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

64 Zosimns, who styles himself count and ex-advocate of the treasury, reviles, 
with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even the father of his 
sovereign. His work most have been privately circulated, since it escaped the in* 
vectives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to Evagrius 0. iii. c. 40-41), who 
lived towards the end of the sixth century. 1 * 

** Tet the pagans of Afnca complained that the tames would not allow them to 
answer with freedom the City of God ; nor does St. Angustine (v. 26) deny the 
charge. 

* I have inserted some lines omitted bv Gibbon. — M. 

b Heyne, in his Disqnisitio in Zosimum ej usque Eidem, places Zoshxras towards 
the dose of the fifth century. Zosim. Heynii, p. xviL — M. 
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the people, which derive their force from imitation and habit. 
The interrnption of that public exercise may consummate, in 
the period of a few years, the important work of a national 
revolution. The memory of theological opinions cannot long 
be preserved without the artificial helps of priests, of tem- 
ples, and of books." The ignorant vulgar, whose minds are 
still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, 
will be soon persuaded by their superiors to direct their vows 
to the reigning deities of the age; and will insensibly im- 
bibe an ardent zeal for the support and propagation of the 
new doctrine which spiritual hunger at first compelled them 
to accept. The generation that arose in the world after the 
promulgation of the imperial laws was attracted within the 
pale of the Catholic Church ; and so rapid, yet so gentle, was 
the fall of paganism that only twenty-eight years after the 
death of Theodosius the faint and minute vestiges were no 
longer visible to the eye of the legislator." 

The ruin of the pagan religion is described by the sophists 
as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
me worship < ^ ar ^ nesB an< ^ restored the ancient dominion of 
onhechri£ chaos and of night They relate in solemn and pa- 
thetic strains that the temples were converted into 
sepulchres, and that the holy places, which had been adorned 
by the statues of the gods, were basely polluted by the relics 
of Christian martyrs. “ The monks ” (a race of filthy animals, 
to whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the name of men) 
“ are the authors of the new worship, which, in the place of 
those deities who are conceived by the understanding, has sub- 


" The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mahometan religion above a 
cental y under the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, with the pecnl- 
iar use of the Arabic tongue. See the carious and honest story of their expulsion 
in Geddes (Miscellanies, voL i. p. 1-198). 

67 Paganos qui sopersunt, quanquam jam nnllos esse credamus, etc. — Cod. Theo- 
dos. L xvi tit. x leg. 22, a.d. 423. The younger Theodosius was afterwards sat- 
isfied that his judgment had been somewhat premature * 


* The statement of Gibbon is much too strongly worded. M. Beugnot has 
traced the vestiges of paganism in the West after this period, in monuments and 
inscriptions, with curious industry. Compare likewise note, p. 260, on the more 
tardy progress of Christianity in the rural districts.— M. 
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stitnted the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heai 
salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors who for t 
multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignominio 
death ; their bodies still marked by the impression of the la 
and the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by t 
sentence of the magistrate — such” (continues Eunapius) “a 
the gods which the earth produces in our days ; such are t 
martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitio 
to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated as the objet 
of the veneration of the people.” " "Without approving t 
malice, it is natural enough to share the surprise of the sop 
ist, the spectator of a revolution which raised those obscu 
victims of the laws of Home to the rank of celestial and i 
visible protectors of the Homan empire. The grateful respe 
of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, 1 
time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the most illi 
trious of the saints and prophets were deservedly associate 
to the honors of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty yea 
after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Yatio 
and the Ostian road were distinguished by the tombs, or rath 
by the trophies, of those spiritual heroes.” In the age whi< 
followed the conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the eo 
suls, and the generals of armies devoutly visited the sepulchr 
of a tentmaker and a fisherman ; T0 and their venerable bon 
were deposited under the altars of Christ, on which the bis 
ops of the royal city continually offered the unbloody sanrifice 


** See Eunapius, In the Life of the sophist JEdesius ; in that of Eustathius 
foretells the ruin of paganism, ad n fivOwSec, ail &udkc <tk6toc rvpayvrjtm r& i 
yije KaXXurra. 

m Cains (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii c. 25), a Roman presbyter, who bred 
the time of Zephyrinus (a.d. 202-219), is an early witness of this snpeistitic 
practice. 

79 Chrysostom. Qnod Christos sit Dens. Tom. i. nov. edit. No. 9. I am inde 
ed for thfa quotation to Benedict XTV.’s pastoral letter on the Jubilee of the y< 
1750. See the curious and entertaining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

71 Male facit ergo Romanos episcopus ? qni, super mortuorum hominum, Pc 
ft Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda . . . offert Domino sacrificia, eft tnmu 
eorum, Christa aibitratur altaria.— Jerome, tout " , advert,. Vigilant, p. 153 [tom. 
p. 395, edit. VallarsJ. 
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The new capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce any 
ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of 
dependent provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, 
and St. Timothy had reposed near three hundred years in the 
obscure graves from whence they were transported, in solemn 
pomp, to the Church of the Apostles, which the magnificence 
of Constantine had founded on the banks of the Thracian 
Bospborus.” About fifty years afterwards the same banks 
were honored by the presence of Samuel, the judge and proph- 
et of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a golden vase 
and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops 
into each other’s hands. The relies of Samuel were received 
by the people with the -same joy and reverence which they 
would have shown to the living prophet ; the highways, from 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an un- 
interrupted procession ; and the Emperor Arcadius himself, at 
the head of the most illustrious members of the clergy and sen- 
ate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, who had always 
deserved and claimed the homage of kings.” The example of 
Borne and Constantinople confirmed the faith and discipline 
of the Catholic world. The honors of the saints and martyrs, 
after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane reason,” were 
universally established ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerome 
something was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Chris- 
tian Church, till it had been consecrated by some portion of 


19 Jerome ('tom. ii. p. 122 [contra Vigilant c. 5, tom ii. p. 891, edit. Vallars.]) 
bears witness to these translations, which are neglected by the ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. The passion of St. Andrew at Patwe is described in an epistle fiom the 
clergy of Achaia, which Baronins (Annal. Eccles. a d. 60, No. 84) wishes to be- 
lieve and Tillemont is forced to reject. St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual 
founder of Constantinople (M6n. Eccles. tom. i. p. 817-828, 588-694). 

” Jerome (tom. ii. p. 122 (1. c. edit Vallars ]) pompously describes the transla- 
tion of Samuel, which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

u The presbyter Vigilantius, the Protestant of his age, firmly, though ineffectu- 
ally, withstood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, lasts, etc , for which Jerome 
compares him to the Hydia, Cerberus, the Centaurs, etc., and considers him only 
csihe organ of the demon (tom ii. p. 120-126 [tom. ii. p. 387-402, edit. Vallars.^ 
Whoever will peruse the controversy of St. Jerome and Vigilantius, and St. Augus- 
tine’s account of the miiades of St Stephen, may speedily gain some idea oft b* 
spirit of the Fathers, 
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holy relics, ■which fixed and inflamed the devotion of the fa' 
General re- fnl- I 11 the long period of twelve hundred yei 
flecaona. -which elapsed between the reign of Co nstantin e i 
the Reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and re 
corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christ 
model; and some symptoms of degeneracy may be obsen 
even in the first generations which adopted and cherished t 
pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints wi 
more valuable than gold or precious stones” stimulated 1 

i Fabulous cler gy to the treasures of the Chur 

martyrs and "Without much regard for truth or probability, tt 

invented names for skeletons, and actions for nam 
The fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who had h 
tated their virtues, was darkened by religious fiction. To i 
invincible band of genuine and primitive martyrs they add 
myriads of imaginary heroes, who had never existed except 
the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; and there is r 
son to suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese 
which, the bones of a malefactor were adored instead of th< 
of a saint.” A superstitious practice, which tended to merer 
the temptations of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguish 
the light of history and of reason in the Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have been mt 
less rapid and victorious if the faith of the people had not be 

assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and mirac 
H. mrades. ^ ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the m 
suspicious relics. In the reign of the yonnger Theodosi 
Lucian,” a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical mic 


n M. de Beausobre (Hist, da ManichSsme, tom. ii p. 648) has applied a wo 
Ij sense to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, who carefully preser 
the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. 

79 Martin of Tours (see his Life, c. 8, by Sulpicius Severus) extorted this < 
foesion from the mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be natu 
the discovery is supposed to be miraculous. Which of the two was likely to 1 
pen most frequently ? 

77 Lucian composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been transli 
hjr A vitus, and published by Baronins (Annal. Ecdes. a d. 41 5, No. 7—16). 
Benedictine editoxs of St. Augnstine have given (at the end of the work .De Civi 
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ter of the village of Caphargamala, about twenty miles from 
the city, related a very singular dream, which, to remove his 
doubts, had been repeated on three successive Saturdays. A. 
venerable figure stood before Mm, in the silence of the night, 
with a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; announced 
himself by the name of Gamaliel ; and revealed to the aston- 
ished presbyter that his own corpse, with the bodies of his son 
Abibas, his friend Hicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the 
first martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the 
adjacent field. He added, with some impatience, that it was 
lime to release himself and Ms companions from their obscure 
prison ; that their appearance would be salutary to a distressed 
world; and that they had made choice of Lucian to inform 
the Bishop of Jerusalem of their situation and their wishes. 
The doubts and difficulties wMch still retarded this important 
discovery were successively removed by new visions ; and the 
ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence of an innu- 
merable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, and 
of his friend were found in regular order; but when the 
fourth coffin, which contained the remains of Stephen, was 
shown to the light, the earth trembled, and an odor such as 
that of paradise was smelled, wMch instantly cured the various 
diseases of seventy-three of the assistants. The companions 
of Stephen were left in their peaceful residence of Capharga- 
mala ; but the relics of the first martyr were transported, in 
solemn procession, to a church constructed in their honor on 
Mount Sion ; and the minute particles of those relics — a drop 
of blood,™ or the scrapings of a bone — were acknowledged, in 
almost eveiy province of the Roman world, to possess a divine 
and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned Augustine,” 

Dei) two several copies, with many various readings. It is the character of false- 
hood to be loose and inconsistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are 
smoothed and softened by Tillemont (M£m. Ecclds. tom. ii. p. 9, etc ). 

TB A phial of St Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples till he was 
superseded by St Januaries (Rninart, Hist Persecut Vandal, p. 529). 

79 Augustine composed the two-and-twenty books He Civitate Dei in the space 
of thirteen years, a.©. 413-426 (Tillemont, M6m Eccl&. tom. ariv p 608, etc.).* 

* According to Clinton, he w as a btill longei tunc engaged upon its composition, 
a.z>. 411-428. Part. Bom. vol. it p. 465.--S. 4 
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whose understanding scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, 
has attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed 
in Africa by the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous 
narrative is inserted in the elaborate work of the City of God, 
which the Bishop of Hippo designed as a solid and immor tal 
proof of the truth of Christianity. Augustine solemnly declares 
that he has selected those miracles only which were publicly 
certified by the persons who were either the objects or the 
spectators of the power of the martyr. Many prodigies were 
omitted or forgotten ; and Hippo had been less favorably treat- 
ed than the other cities of the province. And yet the bishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were resur- 
rections from the dead, in the space of two years and within 
the limits of his own diocese.™ If we enlarge our view to all 
the dioceses and all the saints of the Christian world, it will 
not be easy to calculate the fables and the errors which issued 
from this inexhaustible source. But we may surely be allowed 
to observe that a miracle in that age of superstition and cre- 
dulity lost its name and its merit, since it could scarcely be 
considered as a deviation from the ordinary and established 
laws of nature. 

III. The innumerable miracles of which the tombs of the 
martyrs were the perpetual theatre revealed to the pious be- 
liever tL -> actual state and constitution of the invisi- 
ofpityttte? 1 ble world ; and his religious speculations appeared 
ta “' to be founded on the firm basis of fact and expe- 

rience. "Whatever might be the condition of vulgar souls in 
the long interval between the dissolution and the resurrection 
of their bodies, it was evident that the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs did not consume that portion of their exist- 


His learning is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often his own; but 
the whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not un- 
skilfully, executed. 

80 See Augustine, De CMtate Dei, L xxSL c. 22, and the Appendix, which con- 
tains two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Eroding, Bishop of Uzalis. Erecnl- 
phus (apod Basnage, Bast, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 249) has preserved a Gallic or 
Spanish proverb — “ Whoever pretends to have read all the miracles of St Stephen, 
belies.** 
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ence in silent and inglorious sleep.* It was evident (without 
presuming to determine the place of their habitation or the 
nature of their felicity) that they enjoyed the lively and active 
consciousness of their happiness, their virtue, and their pow- 
ers ; and that they had already secured the possession of their 
eternal reward. The enlargement of their intellectual facul- 
ties surpassed the measure of the human imagination ; since it 
was proved by e&perimce that they were capable of hearing 
and understanding the various petitions of their numerous vo- 
taries, who, in the same moment of time, but in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of 
Stephen or of Martin." The confidence of their petitioners 
was founded on the persuasion that the saints who reigned 
with Christ cast an eye of pity upon earth ; that they were 
warmly interested in the prosperity of the Catholic Church ; 
and that the individuals who imitated the example of their 
faith and piety were the peculiar and favorite objects of their 
most tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendship 
might be influenced by considerations of a less exalted kind. 
They viewed with partial affection the places which had been 
consecrated by their birth, their residence, their death, their 
burial, or the possession of their relics. The meaner passions 
of pride, avarice, and revenge may be deemed unworthy of a 


11 Burnet (De Statti. Mortuorum, p. 56-84) collects the opinions of the Fathers, 
as far as they assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day of judgment. 
He afterwards exposes (p. 91, etc.) the inconveniences which must arise if they 
possessed a moie active and sensible existence. 1 

" Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs either in the bosom 
of Abraham (“in loco refrigeni ”), or else under the altar of God. ** Nec posse [de] 
snis tumulis et ubi voluerint adesse prasentes.” But Jerome (tom u. p. 122 [tom. 
iL p. 392, edit. Vallars.]) sternly lefutes this blasphemy. “Tu Deo leges pones? 
Tu apostohs vincnla injicies, ut usque ad diem judicii teneantur custodift nec sint 
cum Domino suo; de quibus scriptum est, Seqnuntur Agnum quocunque vadit. 
Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et hi, qui cum Agno sunt, nbique esse credendi sunt. Et 
cam diabolus et damones toto vagentur in orbe,” etc. 


a * The notion that the soul after death fell into a state of sleep till the day of 
judgment is said to have been of Arabian origin. It was entertained at one time 
by Erasmus, and by Sir T. Browne in his Religio Medici. Calvin wrote his tract 
entitled Psychopannychi against it. See Dyer s Life of Calvin, p. 29. The 40th 
article of the Church of England (1552) was directed against it. —S. 
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celestial breast ; yet the saints themselves condescended to te 
tify their grateful approbation of the liberality of their voti 
ries ; and the sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled again* 
those impious wretches who violated their magnificent shrine 
or disbelieved their supernatural power.** Atrocious, indeec 
must have been the guilt, and strange would have been th 
scepticism, of those men if they had obstinately resisted th 
proofs of a divine agency, which the elements, the whole rang 
of the animal creation, and even the subtle and invisible opei 
ations of the human mind, were compelled to obey.** The im 
mediate and almost instantaneous effects that were snppose< 
to follow the prayer or the offence satisfied the Christians o 
the ample measure of favor and authority which the saints en 
joyed in the presence of the Supreme God ; and it seemed a] 
most superfluous to inquire whether they were continually 
obliged to intercede before the throne of grace, or whethe 
they might not be permitted to exercise, according to the die 
tates of their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers o 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, which had beei 
raised by a painful effort to the contemplation and worship o 
the Universal Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior object 
of adoration as were more proportioned to its gross conception, 
and imperfect faculties. The sublime and simple theology o 
the primitive Christians was gradually corrupted; and thi 
monarchy of heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtle 
ties, was degraded by the introduction of a popular mythology 
which tended to restore the reign of polytheism.** 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to tin 
standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were in 
troduced that seemed most powerfully to affect the senses of tin 


" Fleury, Disconrs snr l’Hist. Eccl&iastique, iii. p. 80. 

84 At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted in eight days 540 Jews ; wit 
the help, indeed, of some wholesome severities, snch as burning the synagogue 
driving the obstinate infidels to starve among the rocks, etc. See the original lei 
ter of Severus, Bishop of Minorca (ad ealeem St. Angus tin. de Civ. Dei), and th 
judicious remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 245-251). 

* Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 4 $4) observes, like a philosopher, the natun 
flmc and reflux of polytheism and th e i sm . 

in.— is ^ 
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volgar If, in the beginning of the fifth century,** Tertullian 
or Lactantins" had been suddenly raised from the 
tkm% t pag*n dead to assist at the festival of some popular saint 
*“* monle *' or martyr, 8 * they would have gazed with astonish- 
ment and indignation on the profane spectacle which had suc- 
ceeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian con- 
gregation. As soon as the doors of the church were thrown 
open, they must have been offended by the smoke of incense, 
the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, 
•which diffused at noonday a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their 
opinion, a sacrilegious light. If they approached the balus- 
trade of the altar, they made their way through the prostrate 
crowd, consisting, for the most part, of strangers and pilgrims 
who resorted to the city on the vigil of the feast, and who al- 
ready felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and perhaps 
of wine. Their devout kisses were imprinted on the walls and 
pavement of the sacred edifice ; and their fervent prayers were 
directed, whatever might be the language of their Church, to 
the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, which were usu- 
ally concealed by a linen or silken veil from the eyes of the 
vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, 
in the hope of obtaining from their powerful intercession ev- 
ery sort of spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. 
They implored the preservation of their health, or the cure of 
their infirmities; the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the 
safely and happiness of their children. Whenever they un- 
dertook any distant or dangerous journey, they requested that 


M D’Aubignd (see his own Mdmoires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the con- 
sent of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the role of faith* 
The Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were indiscreetly 
given. Tet neither party wonld have found their account in this foolish bargain. 

** The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, 
etc., is so extremely pure and spiritual that their declamations against the pagan 
sometimes glance against the Jewish ceremonies. 

M Faostus the Manichsean accuses the Catholics of idolatiy. “Vertitis idola in 
martyres . . . quos votis similibus colitis.” M. de Beausobre (Hist. Critique du 
Manich&sxne, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a Protestant, but a philosopher, has represented 
with candor and learning the introduction of Christian idolatry in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 
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the holy martyrs would be their guides and protectors on the 
road ; and if they returned without having experienced any 
misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the martyrs, 
to celebrate with grateful thanksgivings their obligations to 
the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. The walla 
were hung round with symbols of the favors which they had 
received — eyes and hands and feet of gold and silver; and 
edifying pictures, which could not long escape the abuse of 
indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, represented the image, the 
attributes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The same uni- 
form original spirit of superstition might suggest, in the most 
distant ages and countries, the same methods of deceiving the 
credulity and of affecting the senses of mankind but it must 
ingenuously be confessed that the ministers of the Catholic 
Church imitated the profane model which they were impatient 
to destroy. The most respectable bishops had persuaded them- 
selves that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 
the superstitions of paganism if they found some resemblance, 
some compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The relig- 
ion of Constantine achieved, in less than a century, the final 
conquest of the Homan empire; bnt the victors themselves 
were insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished ri- 
vals.”* 

“ The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, might he traced 
from Japan to Mexico. Warburton has seized this idee, which he distorts by ren- 
dering it too general and absolute (Divine Legation, vol iv. p. 126, eta). 

*° The imitation of paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton’s agreeable letter 
from Home. Warborton’s animadversions obliged him to connect (vol in. p. 120- 
132) the history of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Christian 
copy. ■■ .. 

* Bnt there was always this important difference between Christian and heathen 
polytheism : in paganism this was the whole religion ; in the darkest ages of 
Christianity, some, however obscure and vague, Christian notions of future retri- 
bution, of the life after death, lurked at the bottom, and operated, to a certain ex* 
Sent, on the thoughts and feelings, sometimes on the actions.— M. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Final Division of the Roman Empire between the Sons of Theodosius. — Reign 
of Arcadins and Honor! us. — Administration of Rufinus and Stilicho. — Revolt 
and Defeat of Gildo in Africa. 

The genins of Rome expired with Theodosius, the last of 
the successors of Augustus and Constantine who appeared in 
Division of at the head of their armies, and whose au- 

tjtie empire thority was universally acknowledged throughout 
Arcadma anit the whole extent of the empire. The memoiy of 
his virtues still continued, however, to protect the 
feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadins and Honorius were 
sainted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful 
emperors of the East and of the West; and the oath of fidel- 
ity was eagerly taken by every order of the State — the senates 
of old and new Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, 
and the people. Arcadins, who then was abont eighteen years 
of age, was bom in Spain, in the humble habitation of a pri- 
vate family. But he received a princely education in the pal- 
ace of Constantinople ; and his inglorious life was spent in 
that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from whence he 
appeared to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia and ./Ethiopia. His younger brother, Honorius, as- 
sumed, iu the eleventh year of his age, tbe nominal govern- 
ment of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; and the troops 
which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom were opposed on 
one side to the Caledonians, and on the other to the Moors. 
The great and martial prefecture of Ulyricum was divided be- 
tween the two princes. The defence and possession of the 
provinces of Horicum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia still belonged 
to the Western empire; but the two large dioceses of Dacia 
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and Macedonia, which Gratian had intrusted to the valor of 
Theodosius, were forever united to the empire of the Hast. 
The boundary in Europe was not very different from the lin e 
which now separates the Germans and the Turks ; and the 
respective advantages of territory, riches, populousness, and 
military strength were fairly balanced and compensated in 
this final and permanent division of the Boman empire. The 
hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to be 
the gift of nature and of their father; the generals and min- 
isters had been accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal 
infants; and the army and people were not admonished of 
their rights and of their power by the dangerous example 
of a recent election. The gradual discovery of the weakness 
of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their 
reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep and early im- 
pressions of loyalty. The subjects of Borne, who still rever- 
enced the persons, or rather the names, of their sovereigns, 
beheld with equal abhorrence the rebels who opposed, and the 
ministers who abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosias had tarnished the glory of his reign by the ele- 
vation of Bufinus, an odious favorite, who in an age of civil and 
religious faction has deserved, from every party, the 
ana adminis- imputation of every crime. The strong impulse of 
ambition and avarice 1 had urged Bufinus to aban- 
don his native country, j yr obscure comer of Gaul,* 
to advance his fortune in the capital of the East. The talent 
of bold and ready elocution’ qualified him to succeed in the 
lucrative profession of the law; and his success in that pro- 
fession was a regular step to the most honorable and impor- 


1 Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal synod; Megseia 
rec omme nds her pupil Rufinas, and excites him to deeds of mischief, etc. But 
there is as much difference between Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil as between 
the characters of Tumus and Rufinus. 

* It is evident (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom v. p. 770), though De Marca is 
ashamed of his countryman, that Rufinus was born at Elusa, the metropolis of 
Novempopulania, now a small village of Gascony (D’Anville, Notice de l’Ancienne 
Ganle, p. 289). 

* PhHostorgius, 1. ad. c ,8, with Godefroy’s Disseit. p. 440. 
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tant employments of the State. He was raised by just de- 
grees to the station of master of the offices. In the exercise 
of his various functions, so essentially connected with the 
whole system of civil government, he acquired the confidence 
of a monarch who soon discovered his diligence and capacity 
in business, and who long remained ignorant of the pride, the 
malice, and the covetousness of his disposition. These vices 
were concealed beneath the mask of profound dissimulation ;* 
his passions were subservient only to the passions of his mas 
ter; yet, in the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel Ru- 
finus inflame d the fury, without imitating the repentance, of 
Theodosius. The minister, who viewed with proud indiffer- 
ence the rest of mankin d, never forgave the appearance of an 
injury; and his personal enemies had forfeited, in his opin- 
ion, die merit of all public services. Promotus, the master- 
general of the infantry, had saved the empire from the in- 
vasion of the Ostrogoths ; but he indignantly supported the 
pre-eminence of a rival whose character and profession he de- 
spised ; and, in the midst of a public council, the impatient 
soldier was provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent 
pride of the favorite. ThiB act of violence was represented 
to the emperor as an insult which it was incumbent on Ms 
dignity to resent. The disgrace and exile of Promotns were 
signified by a peremptory order to repair without delay to a 
military station on the banks of the Danube ; and the death 
of that general (though he was slain in a skirmish with the 
barbarians) was imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus.* 
The sacrifice of a hero gratified his revenge ; the honors of 
the consulship elated his vanity ; but his power was still im- 
perfect and precarious as long as the important posts of Pre- 
fect of the East and of Prafect of Constantinople were filled 
by Tatian* and his son Proculus, whose united authority bal- 


4 A passage of Suidas is expressive of his profound dissimulation : PaBvyv&ptov 
fvQpuiroC Kai Kfnnj/ivovc. 

• Zosimus, L iy. [c. 51] p. 272, 278. 

• Zoshnus, who describes the fall of Tatian and his son (L iv. [c. 52] p. 278, 
274), asherts their innocence ; and even his testimony may outweigh the charges 
of their enemies (Cod. TheocL tom. iy. p 489), who accuse them of oppressing the 
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anced for some time the ambition and favor of the master of 
the offices. The two praefects were accused of rapine and cor- 
ruption in the administration of the laws and finances. For 
the trial of these illustrious offenders the emperor constituted 
a special commission. Several judges were named to share the 
guilt and reproach of injustice ; but the right of pronouncing 
sentence was reserved to the president alone, and that presi- 
dent was Rufinus himself. The father, stripped of the Prse- 
fecture of the East, was thrown into a dungeon ; but the son, 
conscious that few ministers can be found innocent where an 
enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped ; and Rufinus must 
have been satisfied with the least obnoxious victim, if despot- 
ism had not condescended to employ the basest and most un- 
generous artifice. The prosecution was conducted with an 
appearance of equity and moderation which flattered Tatian 
with the hope of a favorable event. Hob confidence was forti- 
fied by the solemn assurances and perfidious oaths of the pres- 
ident, who presumed to interpose the sacred name of Theo- 
dosius himself ; and the unhappy father was at last persuaded 
to recall, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus. He was 
instantly seized, examined, condemned, and beheaded, in one 
of the suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation which 
disappointed the clemency of the emperor. Without respect- 
ing the misfortunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges of 
Tatian compelled him to behold the execution of his son. The 
fatal cord was fastened round his own neck ; but in the mo- 
ment when he expected, and perhaps desired, the relief of a 
speedy death, he was permitted to consume the miserable rem- 
nant of his old age in poverty and exile. T The punishment 


Cvrice. The connection of Tatian with the Arians while he was Prssfect of Egypt 
(jld. 873) inclines Tillemont to believe that he was guilty of every crime (Hist, 
des Emp tom v. p. 860 ; Mdm. Ecclds tom. vi. p 589). 

* ■ — ■ J nvennm rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vnltus strict^, cecideie securL 

Ibat grandaevus nato moriente superstes 

Post trabeas exsnL In Rnfin. i. 248. 

The facts of Zosimns explain the allusions of Clandian ; but his classic interpret- 
ers were ignorant of the fourth century. The fatal cord I found, with the help 
of Tillemont, in a sermon of St Asterius of Amasea. 
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of the two prefects might perhaps be excused by the except 
tion able parts of their own conduct ; the enmity of Rufinas 
might be palliated by the jealous and unsociable nature of 
ambition. But he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally re- 
pugnant to prudence and to justice, when he degraded their 
native country of Lycia from the rank of Roman provinces, 
stigmatized a guiltless people with a mark of ignominy, and 
declared that the countrymen of Tatian and Proculus should 
forever remain incapable of holding any employment of honor 
or advantage under the imperial government.' The new Pre- 
fect of the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded to the va- 
cant honors of his adversary) was not diverted, however, by 
the most criminal pursuits from the performance of the re- 
ligious duties which in that age were considered as the most 
essential to salvation. In the suburb of Chalcedon, sumamed 
the Oak, he had built a magnificent villa, to which he devout- 
ly added a stately church consecrated to the apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and continually sanctified by the prayers and 
penance of a regular society of monks. A numerous and al- 
most general synod of the bishops of the Eastern empire was 
summoned to celebrate at the same time the dedication of the 
church and the baptism of the founder. This double cere- 
mony was performed with extraordinary pomp; and when 
Rufinus was purified in the holy font from all the sins that he 
had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of Egypt rashly 
proposed himself as the sponsor of a proud and ambitious 
statesman.' 


8 This odious law is recited and repealed by Arcadins (a.d. 896), in the Theo- 
dosian Code, L ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 9. The sense, as it is explained by Claudian 
On Bnfin. L 289) and Godefroy (tom. iii. p 279), is perfectly clear. 

Exscindere cives 

Funditus, et nomen gentis del ere lsborat. 

The scruples of Pagi and Tillemont can arise only from their zeal for the gloiy of 
Theodosius. 

• “Ammonias . . . Rufinum propriis manibus suscepit sacro fonte mun datum/ 
See Rosweyde’s Vitae Patrnm, p. 947. [Heraclidis Paradisus in Append, ad Vit. 
Patr. p. 941 Sozomen (1. viii c. 17) mentions tbe church and monastery; and 
Tillemont (M&n. Ecclds. tom. ix. p. 598) records this synod, in which St. Gregory 
of Nyssa performed a conspicuous part. 
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The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the 
task of hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, 
He oppresses a ^ use °f power ; and Rufinus was apprehensive 
< ^ BCnr ^ n g indolent slumber of a prince still 
capable of exerting the abilities and the virtue which 
had raised him to the throne / 0 But the absence, and soon af- 
terwards the death, of the emperor confirmed the absolute au- 
thority of Rufinus over the person and dominions of Arcadius, 
a feeble youth, whom the imperious prasfect considered as his 
pupil rather than his sovereign. Regardless of the public 
opinion, he indulged his passions without remorse and with- 
out resistance ; and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected 
every passion that might have contributed to his own glory or 
the happiness of the people. His avarice , 11 which seems to 
have prevailed in his corrupt mind over every other senti- 
ment, attracted the wealth of the East by the various arts of 
partial and general extortion — oppressive taxes, scandalous 
bribery, immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced or ficti- 
tious testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful 
inheritance the children of strangers or enemies ; and the pub- 
lic sale of justice as well as of favor which he instituted in the 
palace of Constantinople. The ambitious candidate eagerly 
solicited, at the expense of the fairest part of his patrimony, 
the honors and emoluments of some provincial government; 
the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were abandoned 


10 Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. ch. 12) praises one of the laws of Theodo- 
sius, addiessed to the piefect Rufinus (L ix. tit. iv. leg. unic.), to discourage the 
prosecution of reasonable or sacrilegious words. A tyrannical statute always 
proves the existence of tyranny ; but a laudable edict may only contain the spe- 
cious professions or ineffectual wishes of the prince or his ministers. This, I am 
afiaid, is a just though moitifying canon of criticism. 

u fluctibus auri. 

Expleri calor ille nequit 


Congest® cumulantur opes ; orbisque rapinas 
Acdpit nna domns. 

This character (Claudian, in Rufin. i. 184-220) is confirmed by Jerome, a disin- 
terested witness (“dedecos insatiabilis avariti®,”tom. 1 ad Heliodoi. p. 26 [Epist. 
lx. tom. i p. 842, edit. “Vallars.]), by Zosimns (1. v. [c. 1] p. 286), and by Saidas, 
who copied the history of Eunapins. 
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to tlie most liberal purchaser j and the public discontent was 
sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, 
whose punishment was profitable only to the Praefect of the 
East, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice were not the 
blindest of the human passions, the motives of Rufinus might 
excite our curiosity, and we might be tempted to inquire with 
what view he violated every principle of humanity and justice 
to accumulate those immense treasures which he could not 
spend without folly nor possess without danger. Perhaps he 
vainly imagined that he labored for the interest of an only 
daughter, on whom he intended to bestow his royal pupil and 
the august rank of Empress of the East. Perhaps he deceived 
himself by the opinion that his avarice was the instrument of 
his ambition. He aspired to place his fortune on a secure and 
independent basis, which should no longer depend on the ca- 
price of the young emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the 
hearts of the soldiers and people by the liberal distribution of 
those riches which he had acquired with so much toil and with 
so much guilt. The extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him 
only the reproach and envy of ill-gotten wealth; his depend- 
ents served him without attachment; the universal hatred of 
mankind was repressed only by the influence of servile fear. 
The fate of Lucian proclaimed to the East that the praefect, 
whose industry was much abated in the despatch of ordinary 
business, was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of re- 
venge. Lucian, the son of the praefect Florentine, the op- 
pressor of Gaul and the enemy of Julian, had employed a con- 
siderable part of his inheritance — the fruit of rapine and cor- 
ruption — to purchase the friendship of Rufinus and the high 
office of Count of the East. But the new magistrate impru- 
dently departed from the maxims of the court and of the 
times, disgraced his benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous 
and temperate administration, and presumed to refuse an act 
of injustice which might have tended to the profit of the em- 
peror’s uncle. Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent the 
supposed insult ; and the Praefect of the East resolved to exe- 
cute in person the cruel vengeance which he meditated against 
this ungrateful delegate of his power. He performed with 
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incessant speed the journey of seven or eight hundred miles 
from Constantinople to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria 
at the dead of night, and spread universal consternation among 
a people ignorant of his design, but not ignorant of his charac- 
ter. The count of the fifteen provinces of the East was drag- 
ged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence of his integ- 
rity, which was not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, 
Lucian was condemned, almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel 
and ignominious punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, 
by the order and in the presence of their master, beat him on 
the neck with leather thongs armed at the extremities with 
lead ; and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, he 
was removed in a close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from 
the eyes of the indignant city. No sooner had Bnfinus per- 
petrated this inhuman act, the sole object of his expedition, 
than he returned, amidst the deep and silent curses of a trem- 
bling people, from Antioch to Constantinople ; and his dili- 
gence was accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, without 
delay, the nuptials of his daughter with the Emperor of the 
East. 1 * 

But Bnfinus soon experienced that a prudent minister should 
constantly secure his royal captive by the strong though invis- 
Heisdiaap- ible chain of habit ; and that the merit, and mnch 
themam^e more easily the favor, of the absent are obliterated 
h* a short time from the mind of a weak and eapri- 
Aprusr. cious sovereign. "While the praefeet satiated his re- 
venge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the favorite eunuchs, 
directed by the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his 
power in the palace of Constantinople. They discovered that 
Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, 
who had been chosen without his consent for his bride, and 
they contrived to substitute in her place the fair Endoxia, the 


M ■ CfiBtera segnis ; 

Ad fednus velox; penitns regions remotes 
Impiger ire vias. 

This allusion of Claudian (m Rufin. i. 241) is again explained by the carcamsten* 
tial narrative of Zosimua (L v. [c. 2] p. 288, 289). 
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daughter of Bauto, 1 * a general of the Franks in the service of 
Rome, and who was educated, since the death of her father, 
in the family of the sons of Promotus. The young emperor, 
whose chastity had been strictly guarded by the pious care of 
his tutor Arsenins , 14 eagerly listened to the artful and flatter- 
ing descriptions of the charms of Eudoxia. He gazed with 
impatient ardor on her picture, and he understood the neces- 
sity of concealing his amorous designs from the knowledge of 
a minister who was so deeply interested to oppose the consum- 
mation of his happiness. Soon after the return of Rufinus, the 
approaching ceremony of the royal nuptials was announced 
to the people of Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate 
with false and hollow acclamations the fortune of his daugh- 
ter. A splendid train of eunuchs and officers issued, in hyme- 
neal pomp, from the gates of the palace, bearing aloft the dia- 
dem, the robes, and the inestimable ornaments of the future 
empress. The solemn procession passed through the streets 
of the city, which were adorned with garlands and filled with 
spectators ; but when it reached the house of the sons of Pro- 
motus, the principal eunuch respectfully entered the mansion, 
invested the fair Eudoxia with the imperial robes, and con- 
ducted her in triumph to the palace and bed of Arcadius . 14 
The secrecy and success with which this conspiracy against 
Rufinus had been conducted imprinted a mark of indelible 
ridicule on the character of a minister who had suffered him- 
self to be deceived in a post where the arts of deceit and dis- 
simulation constitute the most distinguished merit. He con- 


11 Zosimus (L iv. [c. 33] p. 243) piaises the valor, piudence, and integrity of 
Bauto the Frank. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 771. 

M Arsenins escaped from the palace of Constantinople, and passed fifty-five years 
in rigid penance in the monasteries of Egypt. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles tom. 
xiv. p. 67S-702; and Flenry, Hist Eccles. tom. v. p. 1, etc. ; hut the latter, for 
want of authentic materials, has given too much ciedit to the legend of Meta- 
phrastes. 

" This story (Zosimus, L v. [c. 3] p. 290) proves that the hymeneal rites of an- 
tiquity were stiU practised, without idolatry, by the Christians of the East, and the 
bride was forcibly conducted from the house of her parents to that of her husband. 
Our form of marriage requires, with less delicacy, the express and public consent 
of a virgin 
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sidered, with a mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch who had secretly captivated the favor of 
his sovereign ; and the disgrace of his daughter, whose inter- 
est was inseparably connected with his own, wounded the ten- 
derness, or at least the pride, of Eufinus. At the moment when 
he flattered himself that he should become the father of a line 
of kings, a foreign maid, who had been educated in the house 
of his implacable enemies, was introduced into the imperial 
bed ; and Eadoxia soon displayed a superiority of sense and 
spirit to improve the ascendant which her beauty must acquire 
over the mind of a fond and youthful husband. The emperor 
would soon be instructed to hate, to fear, and to destroy the 
powerful subject whom he had injured ; and the consciousness 
of guilt deprived Rufinns of every hope, either of safety or 
comfort, in the retirement of a private life. But he still pos- 
sessed the most effectual means of defending his dignity, and, 
perhaps, of oppressing his enemies. The prasfect still exer- 
cised an uncontrolled authority over the civil and military 
government of the East ; and his treasures, if he could resolve 
to use them, might be employed to procure proper instruments 
for the execution of the blackest designs that pride, ambition, 
and revenge could suggest to a desperate statesman. The 
character of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations that he 
conspired against the person of his sovereign to seat himself 
on the vacant throne ; and that he had secretly invited the 
Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces of the empire 
and to increase the public confusion. The subtle prefect, 
whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the palace, op- 
posed with equal arms the artful measures of the eunuch Eu- 
tropius ; but the timid soul of Rufinus was astonished by the 
hostile approach of a more formidable rival — of the great Stil- 
ieho — the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the 
West.” 

The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained and Alexander 


16 Zosmras (L v. fc. 4] p, 290), Oroszns (L vii. c. 37), and the Chronicle of Mar- 
ceUinns. Clandian (in Rnfin. il 7-100) paints in lively colors the distress and 
guilt of the prefect. 
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envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes has 
ganger of been enjoyed by Stilicho in a much higher degree 
£%£$£? S.* than might have been expected from the declining 
!r?n e t?m 0 rm e state genius and of art. The muse of Claudian," 
P“*' devoted to his service, was always prepared to stig- 

matize his adversaries, Rufinns or Eutropius, with eternal in- 
famy ; or to paint in the most splendid colors the victories and 
virtues of a powerful benefactor. In the review of a period 
indifferently supplied with authentic materials, we cannot re- 
fuse to illustrate the annals of Honorius from the invectives 
or the panegyrics of a contemporary writer ; but as Claudian 
appears to have indulged the most ample privilege of a poet 
and a courtier, some criticism will be requisite to translate the 
language of fiction or exaggeration into the truth and simplic- 
ity of historic prose. His silence concerning the family of 
Stilicho may be admitted as' a proof that his patron was nei- 
ther able nor desirous to boast of a long series of illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, an officer of 
barbarian cavalry in the service of Valens, seems to counte- 
nance the assertion that the general who so long commanded 
the armies of Rome was descended from the savage and per- 
fidious race of the Vandals. 1 * If Stilicho had not possessed 
the external advantages of strength and stature, the most flat- 
tering bard, in the presence of so many thousand spectators, 
would have hesitated to affirm that he surpassed the measure 
of the demi-gods of antiquity ; and that whenever he moved 
with lofty steps through the streets of the capital, the aston- 
ished crowd made room for the stranger who displayed, in a 
private condition, the awful majesty of a hero. Prom his ear- 
liest youth he embraced the profession of arms. Has prudence 
and valor were soon distinguished in the field ; the horsemen 
and archers of the East admired his superior dexterity ; and 


If Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Claudian. The 
youth and private life of the hero are vaguely expressed in the poem on his first 
consulship, 35-140. 

18 Yandalorum imbellis, avarae, perfidse, et dolosse gentis geneie editus. — Oro* 
sius, 1 vii. c. 88. Jerome (tom. i. ad Gerontaam, p. 93) calls him a semi-barb* 
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in each, degree of his military promotions, the public judgment 
always prevented and approved the choice of the sovereign. 
He was named by Theodosius to ratify a solemn treaty with 
the monarch of Persia ; he supported, during that important 
embassy, the dignity of the Roman name ; and, after his re- 
turn to Constantinople, his merit was rewarded by an intimate 
and honorable alliance with the imperial family. Theodosius 
had been prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affection, 
to adopt for his own the daughter of his brother Honorius. 
The beauty and accomplishments of Serena" were universally 
admired by the obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained the 
preference over a crowd of rivals who ambitiously disputed 
the hand of the princess and the favor of her adoptive father.” 
The assurance that the husband of Serena would be faithful 
to the throne which he was permitted to approach engaged 
the emperor to exalt the fortunes and to employ the abilities 
of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. He rose through the 
m. militar y successive steps of master of the horse and count of 
e°inma p d^ the domestics to the supreme rani of master-general 
of all the cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at 
least of the "Western, empire and his enemies confessed that 
he invariably disdained to barter for gold the rewards of merit, 
or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifications which 
they deserved or claimed from the liberality of the State.” 
The valor and conduct which he afterwards displayed in the 
defence of Italy against the arms of Alarie and Radagaisus 


19 daudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait 
of Serena. That favorite niece of Theodosius was born, as well as her aster Ther- 
mantia, in Spain, from whence, in their earliest youth, they were honorably con- 
ducted to the palace of Constantinople. 

99 Some doubt may be entertained whether this adoption was legal or only meta- 
phorical (see Ducange, Earn. Byzant. p. 75). An old inscription gives Stiliche 
the singular title of Pro-gener Divi Theodosit. 

s daudian (Laos Serenas, 190, 193) expresses, m poetic language, the dilectus 
equorum,” and the “gemino mox idem cnlmine dnxit agmina.” The inscription 
adds, u count of the domestics,” an important command, which Stilicho, in the 
height of his grandeur, might prudently retain. 

99 The beautiful lines of daudian (in L Cons. Stilich. ii. 113) display his genius; 
bat the integrity of Stilicho (in the military admini tirtuu) i^ much moic flrmly 
established by the unwilling evidence of Zobimus (1. v. [e. p 
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may justify the fame of his early achievements ; and in an age 
less attentive to the laws of honor or of pride, the Soman gen- 
erals might yield the pre-eminence of rank to the ascendant of 
superior genius.” He lamented and revenged the murder of 
Promotes, his rival and his friend ; and the massacre of many 
thousands of the flying Bastamae is represented by the poet 
as a bloody sacrifice which the Soman Achilles offered to the 
manes of another Patroclus. The virtues and victories of Stil- 
icho deserved the hatred of Sufinus ; and the arts of calumny 
might have been successful if the tender and vigilant Serena 
had not protected her husband against his domestic foes, whilst 
he vanquished in the field the enemies of the empire.” Theo- 
dosius continued to support an unworthy minister, to whose 
diligence he delegated the government of the palace and of 
the East ; but when he marched against the tyrant Eugenins, 
he associated his faithful general to the labors and glories of the 
civil war; and in the last moments of his life the dying mon- 
arch recommended to Stilicho the care of his sons and of the 
republic.” The ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were not 
unequal to the important trust, and he claimed the guardian- 
ship of the two empires during the minority of Arcadius and 
Honorins.” The first measure of his administration, or rather 


“ ■ Si bellica nubes 

Ingrneret, quamvis azmis et jure minori, 

Cedere grandaavos equitum peditumqne magistros 
Adspiceres. Claudian, Laus. Seren. v. 196, etc. 

A modern general would deem their submission either heroic patriotism or abject 
servility. 

** Compare the poem on the first consulship (i 96-115) with the Laus Serena 
(227-237, where h unfortunately breaks off). We may perceive the deep, invet- 
erate malice of Rnfinus. 


• Quern fratrxbus ipse 


Discedens, dipeum defensoremque dedisti (iv. Cons. Hon 432). 

Yet the nomination was private (Hi. Cons. Hon. 142) — “ennetos discedere . . . jnbet” 
— and may therefore be suspected. Zosimus and Suidas apply to Stilicho and Ru- 
finas the same equal title of 'Ex/rpoTrot, guardians, or piocurators. 

* The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of minority , which expired at the age 
of fourteen and of twenty-five. The one was subject to the tutor , or guaidian of 
the person ; the other, to the curator , or trustee of the estate (Heineccius, Antiquit. 
Rom ad Jurisprudent, pertinent 1 L tit xxii. xxiii. p 218-282). But these legal 
ideas w ere never accurately transferred into the constitution of an elective monarchy. 
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of his reign, displayed to the nations the vigor and activity of 
a spirit worthy to command. He passed the Alps in the depth 
of winter, descended the stream of the Rhine from the for- 
tress of Basel to the marshes of Batavia, reviewed the state of 
the garrisons, repressed the enteiprises of the Germans, and, 
after establishing along the banks a firm and honorable peace, 
returned with incredible speed to the palace of Milan.” The 
person and court of Honorius were subject to the master-gen- 
eral of the West ; and the armies and provinces of Europe 
obeyed, without hesitation, a regular authority, which was ex- 
ercised in the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals only 
remained to dispute the claims and to provoke the vengeance 
of Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, 
maintained a proud and dangerous independence; and the 
minister of Constantinople asserted his equal reign over the 
emperor and the empire of the East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common 
guardian of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the 
equal division of the arms, the jewels, and the maff- 

The fall and * jo * o 

death of Ru- nificent wardrobe and furniture of the deceased em- 
j °.W peror.” But the most important object of the in- 

Nov ST ^ 

heritance consisted of the numerous legions, cohorts, 
and squadrons, of Romans or barbarians, whom the event of 
the civil war had united under the standard of Theodosius. 
The various multitudes of Europe and Asia, exasperated by 
recent animosities, were overawed by the authority of a sin- 
gle man ; and the rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the 
lands of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious soldier.” 
Anxious, however, and impatient to relieve Italy from the pres- 

* 7 See Claudian (i Cons. Stilich. L 188-212) ; bnt he must allow more titan fif- 
teen days for the journey and return between Milan and Leyden. 

I. Cons. Stilich. iL 88-94. Not only the robes and diadems of the deceased 
emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, etc., weie enriched 
with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 

* Tan toque rexnoto 

Principe, mntatas orbis non sensit babenas. 

This high commendation (i^Cons Stilich. i. 149) may be justified by the fears of 
the dying emperor (de BelL Gildon. 292-301), and the peace and good older which 
were enjoyed after his death (t Cons. Stilich. i. 150-168). 

m.— 19 
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ence of this formidable host, which could be useful only on 
the frontiers of the empire, he listened to the just requisition 
of the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention of record 
ducting in person the troops of the East, and dexterously em 
ployed the rumor of a Gothic tumult to conceal his private 
designs of ambition and revenge . 80 The guilty soul of Rufi- 
nus was alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a rival 
whose enmity he deserved ; he computed, with increasing ter- 
ror, the narrow space of his life and greatness ; and, as the 
last hope of safety, he interposed the authority of the Emper- 
or Arcadius. Stilicho, who appears to have directed his march 
along the sea-coast of the Adriatic, was not far distant from 
the city of Thessalonica when he received a peremptory mes- 
sage to recall the troops of the East, and to declare that hia 
nearer approach would be considered by the Byzantine Court 
as an act of hostility.* The prompt and unexpected obedi- 
ence of the General of the West convinced the vulgar of his 
loyalty and moderation ; and, as he had already engaged the 
affection of the Eastern troops, he recommended to their zeal 
the execution of his bloody design, which might be accom- 
plished in his absence, with less danger, perhaps, and with less 
reproach. Stilicho left the command of the troops of the East 
to Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied, with 
an assurance at least that the hardy barbarian would never be 
diverted from his purpose by any consideration of fear or re- 
morse. The soldiers were easily persuaded to punish the en- 
emy of Stilicho and of Rome ; and such was the general ha- 
tred which Rufinus had excited that the fatal secret, commu- 
nicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during the long 
march from Thessalonica to the gates of Constantinople. As 
soon as they had resolved his death, they condescended to flat- 

m Stfficho's march and the death of Bnfinus are described by Claadian (in Ru- 
fio.L iL 101-453), Zosimus (L v. [c. 7] p. 296, 297), Sozomen (L viii. c. 1), Sociar- 
tas (L tL c. 1), Philos torgius (LxLc.8, with Godefroy, p. 441), and the Chronicle 
ofMarceHinns. 

* According to Clandian, Stilicho had crossed the Alps to encounter Alaric, and 
had advanced as far as Thessaly. ( 4 * Implet Thessaliam fern nitor,” Claudian, in 
Rnfin. L £L 179.) Here he was stopped by an order of the Byzantine court (ibid* 

1 95)^ and then led his forces to Thessalonica. See note on p. 310. — S. 
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ter his pride ; the ambitious prefect was seduced to believe 
that those powerful auxiliaries might be tempted to place the 
diadem on his head ; and the treasures which he distributed 
with a tardy and reluctant hand were accepted by the indig- 
nant multitude as an insult rather than as a gift. At the dis- 
tance of a mile from the capital, in the Field of Mars, before 
the palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted ; and the emperor, 
as well as his minister, advanced, according to ancient custom, 
respectfully to salute the power which supported their throne. 
As Rufinus passed along the ranks, and disguised, with studied 
courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled 
from the right and left, and enclosed the devoted victim with- 
in the circle of their arms. Before he conld reflect on the 
danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal of death ; a 
daring and forward soldier plunged his sword into the breast 
of the guilty praefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired 
at the feet of the affrighted emperor. If the agonies of a mo* 
ment conld expiate the crimes of a whole life, or if the out- 
rages inflicted on a breathless corpse conld be the object of 
pity, onr humanity might perhaps be affected by the hor- 
rid circumstances which accompanied the murder of Rufinus. 
His mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the 
populace of either sex, who hastened in crowds from every 
quarter of the city to trample on the remains of the haughty 
minister at whose frown they had so lately trembled. His 
right hand was cut off, and carried through the streets of Con- 
stantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort contributions for the 
avaricious tyrant, whose head was publicly exposed, borne aloft 
on the point of a long lance . 11 According to the savage max- 
ims of the Greek republics, his innocent family would have 
shared the punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter 
of Rufinus were indebted for their safety to the influence of 
religion. Her sanctuary protected them from the raging mad- 
ness of the people ; and they were permitted to spend the re- 


91 The dissection of Rnfinns, which Oandian performs with the savage coolness 
oi an anatomist (in Bolin. ii. 405-415), is likewise specified by Zosimns [v. c- 3] 
and Jerome (tom. i p. 26 [Epist lx. tom. i. p. 342, edit. Vallars.]). 
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mainder of their lives in the exercises of Christian devotion 
in the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem “ 

The servile poet of Stilielio applauds with ferocious joy 
this horrid deed, which, in the execution, perhaps, of justice, 
Bkgoriof violated every law of nature and society, profaned 
^J rocm ’ the majesty of the prince, and renewed the danger- 
896, etc. om esam pies of military license. The contempla- 
tion of the universal order and harmony had satisfied Clandian 
of the existence of the Deity ; but the prosperous impunity of 
vice appeared to contradict his moral attributes ; and the fate 
of Rufinas was the only event which could dispel the religious 
doubts of the poet.** Such an act might vindicate the honor 
of Providence ; but it did not much contribute to the happi- 
ness of the people. In less than three months they were in- 
formed of the maxims of the new administration by a singu- 
lar edict, which established the exclusive right of the treasury 
over the spoils of Rufinus, and silenced, under heavy penal- 
ties, the presumptuous claims of the subjects of the Eastern 
empire who had been injured by his rapacious tyranny.* 4 
Even Stilfcho did not derive from the murder of his rival the 
fruit which he had proposed ; and, though he gratified his re- 
venge, his ambition was disappointed. Under the name of a 
favorite, the weakness of Arcadins required a master, but he 
naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, who had obtained his domestic confidence; and the em- 
peror contemplated with terror and aversion the stem genius 
of a foreign warrior. Till they were divided by the jealousy 


** The pagan Zosimus mentions their sanctuary and pilgrimage. The sister of 
Bufinus, Sylvania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in monastic history. 
1. The studious virgin had diligently, and even repeatedly, perused the commenta- 
tors on the Bible — Origen, Gregory, Basil, etc — to the amount of five milli ons of 
lines. 2. At the nge of threescore she could boast that she had never washed her 
hands, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fingers, to re- 
ceive the oommnnion. See the Vita Patram, p. 779, 977. 

** See the beautiful exordium of his invective against Rufinas, which is curiously 
discussed by the sceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Rutin. Not. E. 

** See the Theodosian Code, L ix tit. xlii. leg. 14, 15. The new ministers at* 
Jsmpted, with inconsistent avarice, to seize the spoils of their predecessor and to 
Drovide for their own future RMmrfar 
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of power, the sword of Gainas and the charms of Eudoxia 
supported the favor of the great chamberlain of the palace. 
The perfidious G-oth, who was appointed master-general of the 
East, betrayed, without scruple, the interest of his benefactor: 
and the same troops who had so lately massacred the enemy 
of Stilieho were engaged to support, against him, the indepen- 
dence of the throne of Constantinople. The favorites of Ar- 
cadius fomented a secret and irreconcilable war against a for- 
midable hero, who aspired to govern and to defend the two 
empires of Rome and the two sons of Theodosius. They in- 
cessantly labored, by dark and treacherous machinations, to de- 
prive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect of the peo- 
ple, and the friendship of the barbarians. The life of Stilieho 
was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired assassins ; 
and a decree was obtained from the senate of Constantinople 
to declare him an enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his 
ample possessions in the provinces of the East. At a time 
when the only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman name 
depended on the firm union and reciprocal aid of all the na- 
tions to whom it had been gradually communicated, the sub- 
jects of Arcadins and Honorius were instructed, by their re- 
spective masters, to view each other in a foreign and even hos- 
tile light ; to rejoice in their mutual calamities ; and to em- 
brace, as their faithful allies, the barbarians whom they ex- 
cited to invade the territories of their countiymen.” The na- 
tives of Italy affected to despise the servile and effeminate 
Greeks of Byzantium who presumed to imitate the dress and 
to usurp the dignity of Roman senators;* ** and the Greeks 
had not yet forgotten the sentiments of hatred and contempt 
which their polished ancestors had so long entertained for the 


* See Claudian (L Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 275, 292, 296, L iL 83), and Zosimus, L r. 
[c. 11] p. 302. 

** Claudian toms the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into a national reflec- 
tion (L iL 185): 

Plaudentem cerae senatnm, 

Et Byzantinos proceres, Grotesque Quirites: 

O patribns plebes, O digni consule patres. 

It is curious to observe the first symptoms of jealousy and schism between old and 
tew Borne, between the Greeks and Latins. 
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rude inhabitants of the West. The distinction of two govern- 
ments, which soon prodneed the separation of two nations, will 
justify my design of suspending the series of the Byzantine 
histoiy, to prosecute, withont interruption, the disgraceful but 
memorable reign of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the in- 
clinations of a prince and people who rejected his govern- 
jEteroHof Gii men *» ^risely abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy 
do in AiHcl favorites ; and his reluctance to involve the two 
empires in- a civil war displayed the moderation of 
a minister who had so often signalized his military spirit and 
abilities. But if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 
of Africa, he would have betrayed the security of the capital 
and the majesty of the ‘Western emperor to the capricious in- 
solence of a Moorish rebel. Gildo,” the brother of the tyrant 
Firmns, had preserved and obtained, as the reward of his ap- 
parent fidelity, the immense patrimony which was forfeited 
by treason; long and meritorious service in the armies of 
Borne raised him to the dignity of a military count; the nar- 
row policy of the court of Theodosius had adopted the mis- 
chievous expedient of supporting a legal government by the 
interest of a powerful family; and the brother of Firmns was 
invested with the command of Africa. His ambition soon 
usurped the administration of justice and of the finan ces, 
without account and withont control; and he maintained, 
during a reign of twelve years, the possession of an office 
from which it was impossible to remove him without the 
danger of a civil war. During those twelve years the prov- 
inces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant who 
seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger with the 
partial resentments of domestic faction. The forms of law 
were often superseded by the use of poison ; and if the trem- 
bling guests who were invited to the table of Gildo presumed 
to express their fears, the insolent suspicion served only to ex- 

_ " CSaudian may hare exaggerated the vices of Gildo ; bat hie Moorish extrac- 
tion, his notorious actions, and the complaints of St. Augustine may j ustif y the 
poet’s invectives. Baronins (AnnaL Eccles, &.D, 898, Wo. 88-68) has the 

African rebellion with and learning. 
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cite his fury, and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. 
G-ildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice and lust 
and if his days were terrible to the rich, his nights were not 
less dreadful to husbands and parents. The fairest of their 
wives and daughters were prostituted to the embraces of the 
tyrant ; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious troop of bar- 
barians and assassins, the black or swarthy natives of the des- 
ert, whom Gildo considered as the only guardians of his throne. 
In the civil war between Theodosius and Eugenius, the count, 
or rather the sovereign, of Africa maintained a haughty and 
suspicious neutrality ; refused to assist either of the contend- 
ing parties with troops or vessels, expected the declaration of 
fortune, and reserved for the conqueror the vain professions 
of his allegiance. Such professions would not have satisfied 
the master of the Homan world; but the death of Theodosius, 
and the weakness and discord of his sons, confirmed the pow- 
er of the Moor, who condescended, as a proof of his modera- 
tion, to abstain from the use of the diadem, and to supply 
Home with the customary tribute, or rather subsidy, of com. 
In every division of the empire, the five provinces of Africa 
were invariably assigned to the West; and Gildo had con- 
sented to govern that extensive country in the name of Ho- 
norius; but his knowledge of the character and designs of 
Stilicho soon engaged him to address his homage to a more 
distant and feeble sovereign. The ministers of Arcadius em- 
braced the cause of a perfidious rebel ; and the delusive hope 
of adding the numerous cities of Africa to the empire of the 
East tempted them to assert a claim which they were incapa- 
ble of supporting either by reason or by arms." 


* Instat tembilis vivis, morientibus h seres, 

Virgimbus raptor, thalamis obscetms adulter. 

Nulla quies * oritur pieed& cessante libido, 

Divitibusqne dies, et nox metuenda mantis. 

Mam is clarissima qua&que 

Eastidita dator. De Bello Gildonlco, 165, 189. 

Baronins condemns still more severely the licentiousness of Gildo. ns his wife, his 
daughter, and his sifter were examples of perfect chastity. The adulteries of the 
African soldiers are checked by one of the imperial laws. 

* Inqne tuam sortem nnmerosas transtulit urhes. 

Claudian (De Be3L Gildonico, 280-824} has touched, with political delicacy, the in* 
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When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive answer to the 
pre tensio ns of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the 
tyrant of Africa before the tribunal which had for- 
Sromedb y merly judged the kings and nations of the earth; 
mat*" 1 *” and the image of the republic was revived, after a 
long interval, under the reign of Honorius. The 
emperor transmitted an accurate and ample detail of the com- 
plaints of the provincials, and the crimes of G-ildo, to the Ro- 
man senate; and the members of that venerable assembly 
were required to pronounce the condemnation of the rebel. 
Their unanimous suffrage declared him the enemy of the re- 
public; and the decree of the senate added a sacred and legit- 
imate sanction to the Roman arms . 40 A people who still re- 
membered that their ancestors had been the masters of the 
world would have applauded, with conscious pride, the repre- 
sentation of ancient freedom, if they had not long since been 
accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread to the un- 
substantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence 
of Rome depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was evi- 
dent that a declaration of war would be the signal of famine. 
The praefect Symmachus, who presided in the deliberations 
of the senate, admonished the minister of his just apprehen- 
sion that, as soon as the revengeful Moor should prohibit 
the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and perhaps the 
safety, of the capital would be threatened by the hungry 
rage of a turbulent multitude" The prudence of Stilicho 
conceived, and executed without delay, the most effectual 
measure for the relief of the Roman people. A large and 
seasonable supply of com, collected in the inland provinces 
of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid stream of the Rhone, 
and transported by an easy navigation from the Rhone to 
the Tiber. During the whole term of the African war, the 


trignes of the Byzantine court, which are likewise mentioned by Zosimns (L v. [c. 

11] p. 802 % 

m Symmachus (L iv. epist. 4) expresses the judicial forms of the senate ; and 
Cl a ndi an (L Cons. Stilich. 1. L 326, etc.) seems to feel the spirit of a Homan. 

41 Ckudka Andy displays these complairts of Symmachus, in a speech of the 
goddess of Borne before the throne of Jupiter (De Bell. Gildon. 28-128). 
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granaries of Rome were continually filled, her dignity was 
vindicated from tlie humiliating dependence, and the minds 
of an immense people were quieted by the calm confidence 
of peace and plenty. 4 * 

The cause of Rome and the conduct of the African war 
were intrusted by Stilicho to a general active and ardent to 
The African aven § e private injuries on the head of the ty- 
war. rant. The spirit of discord which prevailed in the 

house of !Nabal had excited a deadly quarrel be- 
tween two of his sons, G-ildo and Mascezel . 43 The usurper 
pursued with implacable rage the life of his younger brother, 
whose courage and abilities he feared ; and Mascezel, oppressed 
by superior power, took refuge in the Court of Milan, where 
he soon received the cruel intelligence that his two innocent 
and helpless children had been murdered by their inhuman 
uncle. The affliction of the father was suspended only by the 
desire of revenge. The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to 
collect the naval and military forces of the Western empire; 
and he had resolved, if the tyrant should be able to wage an 
equal and doubtful war, to march against him in person. But 
as Italy required his presence, and as it might be dangerous to 
weaken the defence of the frontier, he judged it more advisa- 
ble that Mascezel should attempt this arduous adventure at the 
head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Eugenius. These troops, who were ex- 
horted to convince the world that they could subvert as well 
as defend the throne of a usurper, consisted of the Jovian, 
the Hercvlian , and the Augustxm legions ; of the Nerman 
auxiliaries ; of the soldiers who displayed in their banners the 
symbol of a Mon ; and of the troops which were distinguished 
by the auspicious names of Fortv/nate and IrwvrwiKle. Yet 
such was the smallness of their establishments, or the difficulty 


41 See Claudian (m Entrop. L i. 401, etc. ; i. Cons. StflicL L L 806, etc. ; ii. Cons. 
Stilicli. 91, etc.). 

** He was of a mature age, since he bad formerly (jld. 878) served against his 
brother Eirmua (Ammian. xxix. 5). Claudian, who understood the court of Mil- 
all. dwells on the injuries, rather than the merits, of Mascezel (De BelL Gildon. 
889-414). The Moorish war was not worthy of Honorins or Stilicho, etc. 
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of recruiting, that these seven bands , 44 of high dignity and rep- 
utation in the service of Borne, amounted to no more than 
five thousand effective men. 4 * The fleet of galleys and trans- 
ports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port of Pisa, in 
Tuscany, and steered their course to the little island of. Capra- 
ria, which had borrowed that name from the wild goats, its 
original inhabitants, whose place was now occupied by a new 
colony of a strange and savage appearance. “ The whole isl- 
and M (says an ingenious traveller of those times) “ is filled, or 
rather defiled, by men who fly from the light. They call 
themselves Monks , or solitaries, because they choose to live 
alone, without any witnesses of their actions. They fear the 
gifts of fortune, from the apprehension of losing them ; and, 
lest they should be miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary 
wretchedness. How absurd is their choice, how perverse their 
understanding, to dread the evils, without being able to sup- 
port the blessings, of the human condition ! Either this mel- 
ancholy madness is the effect of disease, or else the conscious- 
ness of guilt urges these unhappy men to exercise on their 
own bodies the tortures which are inflicted on fugitive slaves 
by the hand of justice.” “ Such was the contempt of a pro- 
fane magistrate for the monkB of Capraria, who were revered 
by the pious Mascezel as the chosen servants of G-od. 4T Some 
of them were persuaded by his entreaties to embark on board 


44 Claudian, De Bell. Gildon. 415-423. The change of discipline allowed him to 
nse indifferently the names of Legrio, Cokers , Manijmlus . See the Notitia Impeiu, 
s. 83, 40. 

44 Orosius (l vii. c. 86, p. 565) qualifies this account with an expression of doubt 
(“ut aiunt”) , and it scarcely coincides with the Svv&fiuc aBp&e of Zosimus (L v. [c. 
11] p. SOS). Tet Claudian, after some declamation about Cadmus’s soldiers, 
frankly owns that StHicho sent a small army, lest the rebel should fly, “ ne timeare 
tunes” (L Cons. Stilich. L L 814, etc.). 

49 Claud. ButiL Numatian. Itinerar. L L 489-448. He affeei wards (ib. 515- 
526) mentions a religious madman on the isle of Gorgona For such profane re- 
marks, Rutilius and his accomplices aie styled, by his commentatoi Barthius, “ rabi- 
osi canes diaboli.” Tillemont (M&n Eccl6s. tom xii. p 471) more calmly observes 
that the unbelieving poet prases wheie he means to censure. 

47 Orosius, 1 vii. c. 86, p 564. Augustine commends two of these savage saints 
of the Isle of Goats (Kpist. lxxxi. apud Tillemont, M€m. Ecdds. tom. , ™ r p. 817, 
and Baroniqs, Annul Eccles. a.d. 893, No. 51). 
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the fleet ; and it is observed, to the praise of the Homan gen 
eraJ, that his days and nights were employed in prayer, fasting, 
and the occupation of singing psalms. The devout leader, who 
with such a reinforcement appeared confident of victory, avoid- 
ed the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted along the eastern 
side of Sardinia, and secured his ships against the violence of 
the south wind by casting anchor in the safe and capacious 
harbor of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred and forty- 
miles from the African shores." 


Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces 
of Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promises, he en- 
Ddfot md deavored to secure the doubtful allegiance of the 
gffi* 01 Roman soldiers, whilst he attracted to his standard 
A ‘®- 398 - the distant tribes of Gmtulia and ..Ethiopia. He 
proudly reviewed an army of seventy thousand men, and boast- 
ed, with the rash presumption which is the forerunner of dis- 
grace, that his numerous cavalry would trample under their 
horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel, and involve in a cloud of 
burning sand the natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Ger- 
many. 4 * But the Moor who commanded the legions of Hono- 
rius was too well acquainted with the manners of his country- 
men to entertain any serious apprehension of a naked and 
disorderly host of barbarians, whose left arm, instead of a 
shield, was protected only by a mantle ; who were totally dis- 
armed as soon as they had darted their javelin from their right 
hand ; and whose horses had never been taught to bear the 
control or to obey the guidance of the bridle. He fixed his 
camp of five thousand veterans in the face of a superior en- 
emy, and, after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a 
general engagement.* 0 As Mascezel advanced before the front 


“ Here the first book of the Gildonic War is terminated. The rest of Clandian’s 
poem has been lost ; and we aie ignorant how or where the arm y made good their 
landing in Africa. 

40 Orosius must be responsible for the account The presumption of Gildo and 
his various train of barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (L Cons. Stfiicb 1. i. 345- 
855). 

M St. Ambrose, who had been dead abont a year, revealed in a vision the tune 
and place of the victory. Mascezel aftenvaids related his dream to Paulmus, the 
original biographer of the saint, from whom it might easily pass to OrosioB. 
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with fair offers of peace and pardon, he encountered one of the 
foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal 
to yield, struck him on the arm with his sword. The arm and 
the standard sank under the weight of the blow, and the im- 
aginaiy act of submission was hastily repeated by all the stand- 
ards of the line. At this signal the disaffected cohorts pro- 
claimed the name of their lawful sovereign ; the barbarians, 
astonished by the defection of their Roman allies, dispersed, 
according to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and Mascezel 
obtained the honors of an easy and almost bloodless victory .* 1 
The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to the sea-shore, 
and threw himself into a small vessel, with the hope of reach- 
ing in safety some friendly port of the empire of the East ; 
but the obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the harbor 
of Tabraca,” which had acknowledged, with the rest of the 
province, the dominion of Honorius and the authority of his 
lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof of their repentance 
and loyalty, seized and confined the person of G-ildo in a dun- 
geon; and his own despair saved him from the intolerable 
torture of supporting the presence of an injured and victori- 
ous brother.** The captives and the spoils of Africa were laid 
at the feet of the emperor ; but Stilicho, whose moderation 
appeared more conspicnons and more sincere in the midst of 
prosperity, still affected to consult the laws of the republic, and 
referred to the senate and people of Rome the judgment of 
the most illustrious criminals .* 4 Their trial was public and 

“ Zosimus (L y. [c. 11] p. 808) supposes an obstinate combat , but the narrative 
of Oroslns appears to conceal a real fact under the disguise of a miracle. 

“ Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cellarins, tom. ii. p. 112 ; D’Anville, 
tom, iii p. 84). Orodns has distinctly named the field of battle, but our ignorance 
cannot define the precise situation. 

“ The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian (L Cons. Stilich. 1 857) and his 
best interpreters, Zosimus and Orosius. 

14 Claudian (Si. Cons. Stfiicb. 99-11 9) describes their trial (“tremuit quos Africa 
xraper, cermrnt rostra reos"), and applauds the restoration of the ancient constitu- 
tion. It is here that he introduces the famous sentence so familiar to the friends 
of despotism : 

Nunquam hbertas gratior exstat 

Q ram sub rege pio. 

But the freedom which depends on royal piety scarcely deserves that appella t io n. 
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solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise of this obsolete and 
precarious jurisdiction, were impatient to punish the African 
magistrates who had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman 
people. The rich and guilty province was oppressed by the 
imperial ministers, who had a visible interest to multiply the 
number of the accomplices of Gildo ; and if an edict of Hono- 
rius seems to check the malicious industry of informers, a sub- 
sequent edict, at the distance of ten years, continues and re- 
news the prosecution of the offences which had been commit- 
ted in the time of the general rebellion." The adherents of 
the tyrant who escaped the first fury of the soldiers and the 
judges might derive some consolation from the tragic fate of 
his brother, who could never obtain his pardon for the extraor- 
dinary services which he had performed. After he had fin- 
ished an important war in the space of a single winter, Mas- 
cezel was received at the Court of Milan with loud applause, 
affected gratitude, and secret jealousy and his death, which 
perhaps was the effect of accident, has been considered as the 
crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a bridge, the Moorish 
prince, who accompanied the Master-general of the West, was 
suddenly thrown from his horse into the river ; the officious 
haste of the attendants was restrained by a cruel and perfidi- 
ous smile which they observed on the countenance of Stilicho ; 
and while they delayed the necessary assistance, the unfortu- 
nate Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned.” 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with 
the nuptials of the Emperor Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, 
the daughter of Stilicho ; and this equal and hon- 
orable alliance seemed to invest the powerful min- 
a.». 8>8 ister with the authority of a parent over his submis- 
sive pupil. The muse of Claudian was not silent on this pro- 

“ See the Theodosian Code, 1. be. tit. szzix. leg. 8, tit. xl. leg. 18. 

M Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all the victories of Theodosius and his 
son, particulaily asserts that Africa was recovered by the wisdom of his counsels 
(see an inscription produced by Baronius). 

#T I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, which, in its crude simplicity, is al- 
most incredible (1. v [c. 11] p. 808). Orosius damns the victorious general (p. 
588 [L viL c. 86]) for violating the right of sanctuary. 
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pitious day he sang, in varionB anu lively strains, the hap- 
piness of the royal pair, and the glory of the hero who con- 
firmed their union and supported their throne. The ancient 
fables of Greece, which had almost ceased to be the object of 
religions faith, were saved from oblivion by the genius of po- 
etry. The picture of the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony 
and love ; the triumphant progress of Yenns over her native 
seas, and the mild influence which her presence diffused in the 
palace of Milan, express to every age the natural sentiments 
of the heart in the just and pleasing language of allegorical 
fiction. But the amorous impatience which Claudian attrib- 
utes to the young prince 6 ' must excite the smiles of the 
court ; and his beauteous spouse (if she deserved the praise of 
beauty) had not much to fear or to hope from the passions of 
her lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth year of his 
age ; Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred, by art or per- 
suasion, the consummation of the royal nuptials ; Maria died 
a virgin, after she had been ten years a wife ; and the chastity 
of the emperor was secured by the coldness, or perhaps the 
debility, of his constitution . 66 His subjects, who attentively 
studied the character of their young sovereign, discovered that 
Honorius was without passions, and consequently without tal- 
ents ; and that his feeble and languid disposition was alike in- 
capable of discharging the duties of his rank or of enjoying 
the pleasures of his age. In his early youth he made some 
progress in the exercises of riding and drawing the bow ; but 


" Claudian, as the poet-laureate, composed a serious and elaborate epithalamium 
of 840 lines; besides some gay fescennines, which were sung in a more licentious 
tone on the wedding night. 

** B Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere solem. 

NobiHs haud alitei sonipes — 

(d# Nuptiis Honor, et Manm, 287) and more freely in the fescennines 112-126 
[hr. 14]* 

Bices, 0 qtioties, hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos decies vincere Sarnia tas. 

• • ■ • • ■ • 

Turn victor m&dido prosilias toro 
Nocturm referens yulnera prcelii. 

" See Zodmus, 1. r. [c. 28] p. 888. 
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he soon relinquished these fatiguing occupations, and the 
amusement of feeding poultry became the serious and daily 
care of the monarch of the W est,* 1 who resigned the reins of 
empire to the firm and skilful hand of his guardian, Stilicho. 
The experience of history will countenance the suspicion that 
a prince who was bom in the purple received a worse educa- 
tion than the meanest peasant of his dominions, and that the 
ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age of manhood 
without attempting to excite his courage or to enlighten his 
understanding. 6 * The predecessors of Honorius were accus- 
tomed to animate by their example, or at least by their pres- 
ence, the valor of the legions ; and the dates of their laws at- 
test the perpetual activity of their motions through the prov- 
inces of the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius passed 
the slumber of his life a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, spectator of 
the ruin of the Western empire, which was repeatedly attacked, 
and finally subverted, by the arms of the barbarians. In the 
eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom 
be necessary to mention the name of the Emperor Honorius. 


81 Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, edit. Bonn.]. I have bor- 
rowed the general practice of Honorius, without adopting the singular, and indeed 
improbable, tale which is i elated by the Greek historian. 

“ The lessons of Theodosias, or rather Claadian (iv. Cons. Honor. 214-418) 
might compose a fine institution for the future prince of a gieat and fieenatiGiii 
1 1 was far above Honorius and his degenerate subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Barolt of the G otha. — They Plunder Greece.— Two Great Invasions of Italy by 
Alarie and Eadagaisns.— They are Repulsed by Stilieho.— The Germans Over- 

ran GauL Usurpation of Constantine in the West.— Disgrace and Death of 

Stilieho. 

If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obliga- 
tions to the great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced 
how painfully the spirit and abilities of their de- 
Bevott of the eeage( j em p eror had supported the frail and mould- 

AJ> ‘ 8SS ‘ ering edifice of the republic. He died in the month 
of January; and before the end of the winter of the same 
year the Gothic nation was in arms. 1 The barbarian auxil- 
iaries erected their independent standard, and boldly avowed 
the hostile designs which they had long cherished in their fe- 
rocious minds. Their countrymen, who had been condemned 
by the conditions of the last treaty to a life of tranquillity 
and labor, deserted their farms at the first sound of the trum- 
pet, and eagerly resumed the weapons which they had reluc- 
tantly laid down. The barriers of the Danube were thrown 
open ; the savage warriors of Scythia issued from the a- for- 
ests; and the uncommon severity of the winter allowed the 
poet to remark “ that they rolled their ponderous wagons over 
the broad and icy back of the indignant river.” * The unhap- 
py natives of the provinces to the south of the Danube sub- 

1 The revolt of the Goths and the blockade of Constantinople are distinctly men- 
tioned by dandian fin Rnfin. lit 7-100), Zosimus (1 v. [c. 5] p. 292), and Joraan- 
des (De Kebus Geticis, c. 29) 

Alii per teiga ferocis 

Danubii solidata rnunt ; expertaque remos 

Frangnnt stagna rods. [Claud ib. r. 24.] 

Clandian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging the metaphors and 
properties of liquid water and solid ice. Mach false wit has been expended in 
this easy exercise. 
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mitted to the calamities which, in the course of twenty years, 
were almost grown familiar to their imagination ; and the va- 
rious troops of barbarians who gloried in the Gothic name 
were irregularly spread from the woody shores of Dalmatia 
to the walls of Constantinople.* The interruption, or at least 
the diminution, of the subsidy which the Goths had received 
from the prudent liberality of Theodosius was the specious 
pretence of their revolt. The affront was embittered by their 
contempt for the un warlike sons of Theodosius ; and their re- 
sentment was inflamed by the weakness or treachery of the 
minister of Arcadius. The frequent visits of Rufinas to the 
camp of the barbarians, whose arms and apparel he affected to 
imitate, were considered as a sufficient evidence of his guilty 
correspondence ; and the public enemy, from a motive either 
of gratitude or of policy, was attentive amidst the general dev- 
astation to spare the private estates of the unpopular prefect. 
The Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and head- 
strong passions of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold 
and artful genius of Alaric. That renowned leader was de- 
scended from the noble race of the Balti, 4 which yielded only 
to the royal dignity of the Amali. He had solicited the com- 
mand of the Roman armies ; and the imperial court provoked 
him to demonstrate the folly of their refusal and the impor- 


* Jerome, tom. L p. 26 [Epist. be. tom. i. p. 842, edit. Vallars.]. He endeavors 
to comfort his friend Heliodoras, Bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his nephew 
Nepotian by a carious recapitulation of all the public and private misfortunes of 
the times. See Tillemont, M6m. Eccl£s. tom. srii. p. 200, etc; 

4 j BaJtha, or bold: “origo mirifica,” says J omandes (c 29).* This illustrious race 
long continued to flourish in France in the Gothic province ofSeptimania, or Lan- 
guedoc, under the corrupted appellation of Baux ; and a branch of that family af- 
terwards settled in the kingdom of Naples (Grotius in Prolegom. ad Hist Gothic, 
p. 53). The Lords of Baux, near Arles, and of seventy-nine suboidmate places, 
were independent of the Counts of Provence (Longuerue, Description de la France, 
tom. i. p. 357). 

• The words of Jomandes ares “ (Alaricho) erat post Amalos secunda nobili- 
tas, Baltharumque ex genera origo mirifica, qui dad lira oh audaciam virtutis Bal- 
tha, id eat, audax, nomen inter snos accepei at. ” The construction is strange; 
bnt the passage means that the noble race of the Balthse were so called fiom the 
surname of Saltha^ given to Alaiic on account of his bravery. See Asch b ach, 
Gebcluchte der Westgothen, p. 66. — S. 

in.— 20 
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tan ce of their loss. Whatever hopes might be entertained of 
the conquest of Constantinople, the judicious general soon 
abandoned an impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a di- 
vided court and a discontented people, the Emperor Arcadius 
was terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms ; but the want 
of wisdom and valor was supplied by the strength of the city ; 
and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, might securely 
brave the impotent and random darts of the barbarians. Ala- 
rm disdained to trample any longer on the prostrate and ru- 
ined countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a 
plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a province which had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of war.* 

The character of the civil and military officers on whom 
Bufinus had devolved the government of Greece confirmed 
the public suspicion that he had betrayed the an- 
nuudiM into cient seat of freedom and learning to the Gothic 
A.D. SM. invader. The proconsul Antiochus was the unwor- 
[A.D.WB.-8] Bon 0 f a respectable father; and Gerontius, who 
commanded the provincial troops, was much better qualified 
to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant than to defend 
with courage and ability a country most remarkably fortified 
by the hand of Nature. Alaric had traversed without resist- 
ance the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly as far as the foot 
of Mount (Eta, a steep and woody range of hills almost im- 
pervious to his cavalry. They stretched from east to west to 
the edge of the sea-shore, and left between the precipice and 
the Malian Gulf an interval of three hundred feet, which in 
some places was contracted to a road capable of admitting 
only a single carriage.* In this narrow pass of Thermopylse, 
where Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans had glorious- 
ly devoted their lives, the Goths might have been stopped or 
destroyed by a skilful general ; and perhaps the view of that 
sacred spot might have kindled some sparks of military ardor 
in the breasts of the degenerate Greeks. The troops which 

* Zosraras (1. t. [c. 5] p 293-295) is oar test guide for the conquest of Greece ; 
but the hints and allusion of Claudian are so many rays of historic light. 

• Compare Herodotus (L vii c 176) and Livy (xxxvi. 15). The narrow en- 
trance of Greece was probably enlarged by each snccessiTe ravisher. 
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had been posted to defend the straits of Thermopjis retired, 
as they were directed, without attempting to disturb the se- 
cure and rapid passage of Alaric ; T and the fertile fields of 
Phocis and Boeotia were instantly covered by a deluge of bar- 
barians, who massacred the males of an age to bear arms, and 
drove away the beautiful females with the spoil and cattle of 
the flaming villages. The travellers who visited Greece sever- 
al years afterwards could easily discover the deep and bloody 
traces of the march of the Goths ; and Thebes was less indebt- 
ed for her preservation to the strength of her seven gates than 
to the eager haste of Alaric, who advanced to occupy the city 
of Athens and the important harbor of the Piraeus. The same 
impatience urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a 
siege by the offer of a capitulation ; and as soon as the Athe- 
nians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, they were easily 
persuaded to deliver the greatest part of their wealth as the 
ransom of the city of Minerva and its inhabitants. The treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual fideli- 
ty. The Gothic prince, with a small and select train, was ad- 
mitted within the walls ; he indulged himself in the refresh- 
ment of the bath, accepted a splendid banquet which was pro- 
vided by the magistrate, and affected to show that he was not 
ignorant of the manners of civilized nations.* But the whole 
territory of Attica, from the promontory of Bunium to the 
town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful presence ; and, if 
we may use the comparison of a contemporary philosopher, 
Athens itself resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a 
slaughtered victim. The distance between Megara and Cor- 
inth could not much exceed thirty miles ; but the bad road — 


* He passed, says Etmapins (in Yit Fhilosoph. p. 93, edit. Commelin, 1396), 
through the straits, Sid t&v ttv\wv (of Theimopylas) irapij\9ev, iforrep Sid trraiiov, 
teal bnroKpSrov ireStov rps^wv. 

8 In obedience to Jerome and Claudian (in Rnfin. 1. ii. 191), I have mixed some 
darker colors in the mild representation of Zosimos, who wished to soften the ca- 
lamities of Athens. 

Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula mafcres. 

Synesius [Epist cxxxv. p. 272, edit. Petav.) observes that Athens, whose suffer- 
ings he imputes to the proconsul’s avarice, was at that time less famous for btf 
schools of philosophy than for her trade of honey, 
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an expressive name which it still hears among the Greeks— 
was, or might easily have been made, impassable for the march 
of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of Mount Oi- 
thseron covered the inland country j the Scironian rocks ap- 
proached the water’s edge and hung over the narrow and 
winding path, which was confined above six miles along the 
sea-shore.* The passage of those rocks, so infamous in every 
age, was terminated by the Isthmus of Oorinth $ and a small 
body of firm and intrepid soldiers might have successfully de- 
fended a temporary intrenchment of five or six miles, from 
the Ionian to the JSgean Sea. The confidence of the cities 
of Poloponnesns in their natural rampart had tempted them 
to neglect the care of their antique walls ; and the avarice of 
the Eoman governors had exhausted and betrayed the unhap- 
py province. 1 * Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without resist- 
ance to the arms of the Goths ; and the most fortunate of the 
inhabitants were saved by death from beholding the slavery 
of their families and the conflagration of their cities.” The 
vases and statues were distributed among the barbarians with 
more regard to the value of the materials than to the elegance 
of the workmanship. The female captives submitted to the 
laws of war ; the enjoyment of beauty was the reward of val- 
or ; and the Greeks could not reasonably complain of an abuse 
which was justified by the example of the heroic times. 1 * The 


Vallata man Scironia rapes, 

Et duo continuo connectens ssquora mnro 

Isthmos. Claudian de Bell. Getico, 186. 

The Scironian rocks aie desenbed by Pausanias 0. i c. 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn) 
and our modem tia\elleis, Wheeler (p.436) and Chandler (p 298). Hadrian 
made the load passable for two carriages [Pausan. i. c. 44, § 6, edit Bekker]. 

10 Claudian (in Rufin 1. iL 186, and De Bello Getico, 611, etc.) vaguely, though 
forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

u Tplff fiaxapsQ Aavaoi Kai rtTpamg, etc. These generous lines of Homer 
[Odyss. 1. v. 806) were transciibed by one of the captive youths of Cormth ; and 
the tears of Mummios may prove that the rude conqueror, though he was igno- 
rant of the value of an original picture, possessed the purest source of good taste, 
i benevolent heart (Plutarch, Symposiac. L is. tom. ii. p, 787, edit. WecheL [tom. 
riii. p. 939, edit. Reiske]). 

19 Homer perpetually describes the exemplary patience of these female captives, 
*ho gave their charms, and even their hearts, to the murderers of their fathers. 
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descendants of that extraordinary people who had considered 
valor and discipline as the walls of Sparta no longer remem* 
hered the generous reply of their ancestors to an invader more 
formidable than Alaric : “ If thon art a god, thou wilt not hurt 
those who have never injured thee ; if thou art a man, advance, 
and thon wilt find men equal to thyself.” " From Thermop- 
ylae to Sparta the leader of the G-oths pursued his victorious 
march without encountering any mortal antagonists ; but one 
of the advocates of expiring paganism has confidently assert- 
ed that the walls of Athens were guarded by the goddess Mi- 
nerva, with her formidable -dEgis, and by th j angry phantom of 
Achilles , 14 and that the conqueror was dismayed by the pres- 
ence of the hostile deities of Greece. In an age of miracles 
it would perhaps be unjust to dispute the claim of the histo- 
rian Zosimus to the common benefit, yet it cannot be dissem- 
bled that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either 
in sleeping or waking visions, the impressions of Greek super- 
stition. The songs of Homer and the fame of Achilles had 
probably never reached the ear of the illiterate ’barbarian; 
and the Christian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, 
taught him to despise the imaginary deities of Rome and 
Athens. The invasion of the Goths, instead of vindicating 
the honor, contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the 
last remains of paganism ; and the mysteries of Oeres, which 
had subsisted eighteen hundred years, did not survive the de- 
struction of Eleusis and the calamities of Greece.” 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on 


brothei s, etc. Such a passion (of Eriphyle for Achilles) is touched with admira- 
ble delicacy by Racine. 

11 Plutarch (in Pyrrho [c. 26], torn. ii. p. 471, edit. Brian) gives the genuine an- 
swer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Spaita with 25,000 foot, 2000 
horse, and 24 elephants , and the defence of that open town is a fine comment on 
the laws of Lycurgus, even in the last stage of decay. 

14 Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx. 1 64) has so nobly painted him. 

15 Eunapius (in Vit Fhilosoph. p. 90-93) intimates that a taoop of monks be- 
trayed Greece and followed the Gothic camp.* 


* The expression is curious : T 'otaCrac abr$ t&q i tvXoq dirlfc t£s rrje *EXX«lofi 
fr* rStv rd <paiA l/idrta ix&vruv, AicojXvtwc irpooirap&oeXBdvrutv daifiacu — Vit* 
Max-ti. p. 53, edit Boissonade. — M. 
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their arms, their gods, or their sovereign was placed in the 
powerful assistance of the General of the West; and 
tSkedby Stilicho, who had not been permitted to repulse, ad* 
1».89L vaneed to chastise, the invaders of Greece. 1 ®* A nu« 
U.D. sot,} meroTls fleet was equipped in the ports of Italy ; and 
the troops, after a short and prosperous navigation over the 
Ionian Sea, were safely disembarked on the isthmus, near the 
ruins of Corinth. The woody and mountainous country of 
Arcadia, the fabulous residence of Pan and the Dryads, be- 
came the scene of a long and doubtful conflict between two 
generals not unworthy of each other. The skill and perse- 
verance of the Eoman at length prevailed ; and the Goths, af- 
ter sustaining a considerable loss from disease and desertion, 
gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near the 
sources of the Peneus and on the frontiers of Elis — a sacred 
country, which had formerly been exempted from the calami- 
ties of war. 1T The camp of the barbarians was immediately 
besieged ; the waters of the river 18 were diverted into another 

18 For StOicho’s Greek war compare the honest nanative of Zosimus (1. v. 
[c. 7] p. 295, 296) with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian (i Cons. 
Stilich 1. i 172-186 ; iv. Cons. Hon. 459-487). As the event was not glorious, 
it is ai tfully thrown into the shade. 

17 The troops who marched through Elis delivered up their arms. This secu- 
rity enriched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches begut pnde ; 
they disdained their privilege, and they suffered. Polybius advises them to re- 
tire once more within their magic circle. See a learned and judicious discourse 
on the Olympic games, which Mr. West has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

18 Claudian (in iv. Cons. Hon 480) alludes to the fact without naming the river, 
perhaps the Alpheus (L Cons. StiL L i. 185). 

— Et Alpheus Geticis anguatus acervis 

Tardior ad Siculoa etiamnum pergit amores. 

Yet I should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep bed, which 
runs through Elis and falls into the sea below Cyllene. It bad been joined with 
the Alpheus to cleanse the Augean stable (Ceilanus, tom. i. p. 760. Chandlei’s 
Travels, p. 286). . 

* The invasion of Alaric began in 895 and was continued in 896, not in 396 and 
897, as Gibbon states. There were two expeditions of Stilicho into Greece, which 
are confounded by Zosimus. In a.d. 395 Stilicho crossed the Alps in order to en- 
counter Alaric, and reached Thessaly, which had been alieady plundered, but be- 
fore Alaric had penetrated into Southern Greece. In Thessaly he was stopped by 
an order of the Byzantine Court (Claudian in Bnfln. 1. ii. 124, 179-195). In the 
second expedition (896), Stilicho met Alaric in Peloponnesus, as Gibbon relates. 
Gee Clinton, Past. Bom. vol i. p. 584, 536, 587,— & 
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channel ; and while they labored under the intolerable pres- 
sure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of circumvallatioii was 
formed to prevent their escape. After these precautions, Stil- 
icho, too confident of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph in 
the theatrical games and lascivious dances of the Greeks ; his 
soldiers, deserting their standards, spread themselves over the 
country of their allies, which they stripped of all that had been 
saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric appears 
to have seized the favorable moment to execute one of those 
hardy enterprises in which the abilities of a general are dis- 
played with more genuine lustre than in the tumult of a day 
of battle. To extricate himself from the prison of Pelopon- 
nesus, it was necessary that he should pierce the intrenchments 
which surrounded his camp ; that he should perform a difficult 
and dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of Cor- 
inth ; and that he should transport his troops, his captives, and 
his spoil over an arm of the sea which, in the narrow interval 
between Khium and the opposite shore, is at least half a mile 
Escapes to * u breadth. 18 * The operations of Alaric must have 
Epirus. been secret, prudent, and rapid, since the Roman 
general was confounded by the intelligence that the Goths, 
who had eluded his efforts, were in full possession of the im- 
portant province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed 
Alaric sufficient time to conclude the treaty which he secret- 
ly negotiated with the ministers of Constantinople. The ap- 

19 Strabo, ]. viii. p. 517 [p. 335, edit Casaub.]. Plin. Hist Hatur. iv. 8. Whee- 
lei, p 808. Chandler, p. 275. They measured from diffeient points the distance 
between the two lands. 

* Gibbon follows Zosimus; but, according to Claudian, Alaric did not owe his 
escape to the negligence of Stilicho, but to his intrigues with the Court of Constan- 
tinople, which he was aware was jealous and distrustful of Stilicho’s presence in 
Greece. Stilicho was oideied to letmn to Italy, and Alaiic was permitted to 
withdraw from his dangeious position. 

Extinctusque fores, ni te snb nomine legum 

Proditio, regnique favor tegisset Eoi. 

De Bell Get 517. 

The authority of Claudian is followed by Aschbach (Gesch. der Westgothen, p. 
70) ; and his statement might be received without hesitation in opposition, to so 
careless a writer as Zosimus were he not the piofessed panegyrist of Stilicho. 
Gibbon seeks to reconcile the two authorities by making the treaty with the Bjt 
zantine court subsequent to the escape of Alaric into Epirns. — S. 
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prehension of a civil war compelled Stilicho to retire, at the 
haughty mandate of his rivals, from the dominions of Area- 
dins; and he respected in the enemy of Borne the honora- 
ble character of the ally and servant of the Emperor of the 
East. 

A Grecian philosopher*' who visited Constantinople soon 
after the death of Theodosius published his liberal opinions 
concerning the duties of kings and the state of the 
Boman republic. Synesius observes and deplores 
the fatal abuse which the imprudent bounty of the 
late emperor had introduced into the military ser- 
vice. The citizens and subjects had purchased an 
exemption from the indispensable duty of defending their 
country, which was supported by the arms of barbarian mer- 
cenaries. The fugitives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace 
the illustrious dignities of the empire ; their ferocious youth, 
who disdained the salutary restraint of laws, were more anx- 
ious to acquire the riches than to imitate the arts of a people 
the object of their contempt and hatred ; and the power of 
the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, perpetually suspended 
over the peace and safety of the devoted State. The measures 
which Synesius recommends are the dictates of a bold and gen- 
erous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the courage 
of his subjects by the example of manly virtue ; to banish lux- 
ury from the court and from the camp ; to substitute in the 
place of the barbarian mercenaries an army of men interested 
in the defence of their laws and of their property ; to force, in 
such a moment of public danger, the mechanic from his shop 
and the philosopher from his school; to rouse the indolent 
citizen from his dream of pleasure ; and to arm, for the protec- 
tion of agriculture, the hands of the laborious husbandman. 
At the head of such troops, who might deserve the name and 
would display the spirit of Bomans, he animates the son of 


*• Synesius passed three years (a.i>. 897-400) at Constantinople as deputy from 
Pyrene to the Emperor Arcadius. He presented him with a crown of gold, and 
pronounced before him the instructive oration Be Regno (p. 1-82, edit. Petav, 
Paris, 1612). The philosopher was made Bishop of Ptolemais, a d. 410, and 
died about 480. See Tillemont, Mdra. Kcdds. tom, xii. p. 499, 554, 683-685. 


Alaricls 
declared 
mas ter- 
general of 
the Eastern 
lllyncnm, 
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Theodosius to encounter a race of barbarians who were desti- 
tute of any real courage ; and never to lay down his arms till 
he had chased them far away into the solitudes of Scythia, or 
had reduced them to the state of ignominious servitude which 
the Lacedaemonians formerly imposed on the captive Helots .* 1 
The Court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded the elo- 
quence, and neglected the advice of Synesius. Perhaps the 
philosopher, who addresses the Emperor of the East in the 
language of reason and virtue which he might have used to 
a Spartan king, had not condescended to form a practicable 
scheme, consistent with the temper and circumstances of a de- 
generate age. Perhaps the pride of the ministers, whose busi- 
ness was seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, as 
wild and visionary, every proposal which exceeded the meas- 
ure of their capacity and deviated from the forms and prece- 
dents of office. While the oration of Synesius and the down- 
fall of the barbarians were the topics of popular conversation, 
an edict was published at Constantinople which declared the 
promotion of Alaric to the rank of Master-general of the East- 
ern Dlyricum. The Romlan provincials, and the allies who had 
respected the faith of treaties, were justly indignant that the 
ruin of Greece and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. 
The Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful magistrate in 
the cities which he had so lately besieged. The fathers whose 
sons he had massacred, the husbands whose wives he had vio- 
lated, were subject to his authority ; and the success of his re- 
bellion encouraged the ambition of every leader of the foreign 
mercenaries. The use to which Alaric applied his new com- 
mand distinguishes the firm and judicious character of his pol- 
icy. He issued his orders to the four magazines and manufact- 
ures of offensive and defensive arms — Margus, Ratiaria, Nais- 
bus, and Thessalonica — to provide his troops with an extraor- 
dinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and spears ; the un- 
happy provincials were compelled to forge the instruments of 
their own destruction ; and the barbarians removed the only 
defect which had sometimes disappointed the efforts of their 


“ Synesius de Regno, p. 21-26. 
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courage.” The birth of Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, 
and the confidence in his future designs insensibly united the 
body of the nation under his victorious standard ; and, ■with the 
unanimous consent of the barbarian chieftains, the Master-gen- 
eral of Dlyricum was elevated, according to ancient custom, on 
«na ung of a shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the Yisi- 
the vudgotha. g 0 ths" Armed with this double power, seated on 
the verge of the two empires, he alternately sold his deceitful 
promises to the courts of Arcadius and Honorius,” till he de- 
clared and executed his resolution of invading the dominions 
of the West. The provinces of Europe which belonged to the 
Eastern emperor were already exhausted, those of Asia were 
inaccessible, and the strength of Constantinople had resisted 
his attack. But he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the 
wealth of Italy, which he had twice visited ; and he secretly 
aspired to plant the Gothic standard on the walls of Home, 
and to enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of three 
hundred triumphs.” 

The scarcity of facts” and the uncertainty of dates" oppose 

* qni foedera rrunpit 

Ditatnr: qui servat, eget: vastator Achivse 
Gentis, et Epirum nuper populates inultam 
Preesidet Illyrico : jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros ; illis response daturus 
Quoram conjugibus potitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutiop. 1. mu 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (De BelL Getico, 
633-543) m the use which be had made of this Illy nan jurisdiction. 

* Jornandes, c. 29, p. 651 [edit. Grot 1655; p. 81, edit Lugd. B. 1597], The 
Gothic historian adds, with unusual spirit, “Cum suis deliberans suasit suo labors 
quareie regna, quam aliems per otium subjaceie.” 

u — Discors odiisque anceps civilibns orbis 

Non sua vis tutata dm, dam foedera fall&x 

Lndit, et altemae peijuria venditat anise. — Claud, de Bell. Get. 565. 

* Alpibns Italiaa ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem. 

This authentic piediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by Claudian (lie 
Bell Getico, 547), seven years before the event. But as it was not accomplished 
within the teim which has been rashly fixed, the interpreter escaped through an 
ambiguous meaning 

“ Our best mateiials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the poem on the Getic war, 
md the beginning of that which celebiates the sixth consulship of Honoi ins. Zo- 
umns is torally silent ; and we are i educed to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as we 
jan pick from Orosius and the Chronicles. 

* 7 Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jornandes, who confounds the Italian 
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onr attempts to describe the circumstances of the first invasion 
of Italy by the arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps 
1 ^400-403. ^ rom Thessaloniea, through the warlike and hostile 
A ’ D ' conntiy of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 

Alps; his passage of those mountains, which were strongly 
guarded by troops and intrenchments ; the siege of Aquileia, 
and the conquest of the provinces of Istria and Yenetia ap- 
pear to have employed a considerable time. Unless his oper- 
ations were extremely cautious and slow, the length of the in- 
terval would suggest a probable suspicion that the Gothic king 
retreated towards the banks of the Danube, and reinforced his 
army with fresh swarms of barbarians, before he again attempt- 
ed to penetrate into the heart of Italy.* Since the public and 
important events escape the diligence of the historian, he may 
amuse himself with contemplating for a moment the influence 
of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes of two obscure individ- 
uals, a presbyter of Aquileia and a husbandman of Yerona. 
The learned Rufiuus, who was summoned by his enemies to 
appear before a Roman synod,* 8 wisely preferred the dangers 
of a besieged city ; and the barbarians, who furiously shook 
the walls of Aquileia, might save him from the cruel sentence 
of another heretic, who, at the request of the same bishops, was 
severely whipped and condemned to perpetual exile on a des- 
ert island.” The old rrum*" who had passed his simple and 

wars of Alaric (c. 29), his date of the consulship of Stflicho and Aurelian (a.d. 
400) is firm and respectable. It is certain from daudian (Tillemont, Hist des 
Rmp. tom. y. p 804) that the battle of Pollentia was fought a.d. 403 ; but we 
cannot easily fill the interval. 

98 Tantum Roman® urbis judicium fugis, ut magis obsidionem barbaricam, 
quam pacata urbis judicium velis sustinere. — Jerome, tom. n. p 239. Rufinas 
understood his own danger; the peaceful city was inflamed by the beldam Mar- 
cella and the rest of Jerome's faction. 

99 Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was persecuted and insulted 
by the furious Jerome (Jortm's Remarks, voL iv p. 104, etc.). See the original 
edict of banishment in the Theodosian Code, L xyl tit. v. leg. 53. 

90 This epigram (De Sene Veronensi qui suburbium nusquam egressns est) is one 

* The events which Gibbon supposes to have taken place in 400-402 are uncer- 
tain. We only know that Alaric crossed the Alps in the winter of 402 (Claudian, 
t! Cons. Honor. 440, Bell Get. 471), entered Italy towards the dose of this year, 
and fought the battle of Pollentia on Raster Day, 403, See Clinton, Fasti Bom, 
vol. i. p. 550. — S. 
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innocent life in tlie neighborhood of Yerona, was a stranger to 
the quarrels both of kings and of bishops. Hie pleasures, his 
desires, his knowledge, were confined within the little circle of 
his paternal farm ; and a staff supported his aged steps on the 
same ground where he had sported in his infancy. Yet even 
this humble and rustic felicity (which Olaudian describes with 
so much truth and feeling) was still exposed to the undistin- 
gnishing rage of war. His trees, his old contemporary trees,* 1 
must blaze in the conflagration of the whole country ; a de- 
tachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away his cottage and 
his family; and the power of Alaric could destroy this hap- 
piness which he was not able either to taste or to bestow. 
“Fame,” says the poet, “encircling with terror her gloomy 
wings, proclaimed the march of the barbarian army, and filled 
Italy with consternation.” The apprehensions of each indi- 
vidual were increased in just proportion to the measure of his 
fortune; and the most timid, who had already embarked their 
valuable effects, meditated their escape to the island of Sicily 
or the African coast. The public distress was aggravated by 
the fears and reproaches of superstition.” Every hour pro- 
duced some horrid tale of strange and portentous accidents. 
The pagans deplored the neglect of omens and the interrup- 
tion of sacrifices; but the Christians still derived some comfort 
from the powerful intercession of the saints and martyrs." 

The Emperor Honorius was distinguished above his sub- 
jects by the pre-eminence of fear as well as of rank. Tha 


of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of Claudian. Cowley’s imitation 
(Hurd’s edition, vol n. p. 241) has some natmal and happy strokes ; bnt it is much 
inferior to the original poitiait, which is evidently drawn fiom the life. 

® Ingentem meminit parvo qui genuine quercum 

JEqn£BYnmqne videt consenmsse nemus. 

A neighboring wood bom with himself he sees, 

And lores his old contemporary trees 

In this passage Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the English poet, 
who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more general expression. 

" Claudian de BelL Get. 199-266. He may seem prolix ; but ft&r and super- 
stition occupied as large a space in the minds of the Italians. 

** Fiom the passages of Pa aliens which Baronius has produced (Annal. Eccles. 
a,d. 40.1. No. 51) it is manifest that the general alarm had pervaded all Italy, as 
fcr as Kola, in Campania, where that famous penitent had fixed his abode. 
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pride and luxury in which he was educated had not allowed 
Hanoriua him to suspect that there existed on the earth any 
power presumptuous enough to invade the repose 
a.»w 406. 0 f the successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery 
concealed the impending danger till Alaric approached the 
palace of Milan. But when the sound of war had awakened 
the young emperor, instead of flying to arms with the spirit, 
or even the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to those 
timid counsellors who proposed to convey his sacred person 
and his faithful attendants to some secure and distant station 
in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicho alone 84 had courage and 
authority to resist this disgraceful measure, which would have 
abandoned Rome and Italy to the barbarians; but as the 
troops of the palace had been lately detached to the Rhastian 
frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow and pre- 
carious, the General of the West could only promise that, if 
the Court of Milan would maintain their ground during his 
absence, he would soon return with an army equal to the en- 
counter of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment (while 
each moment was so important to the public safety), Stilicho 
hastily embarked on the Larian lake, ascended the mountains 
of ice and snow amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, and 
suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, the enemy 
who had disturbed the tranquillity of Rhsetia.” The barba- 
rians, perhaps some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firm- 
ness of a chief who still assumed the language of command; 
and the choice which he condescended to make of a select 
number of their bravest youth was considered as a mark of 
his esteem and favor. The cohorts, who were delivered from 
the neighboring foe, diligently repaired to the imperial stand- 
ard : and Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote troops 
of the West, to advance, by rapid marches, to the defence of 
Honorius and of Italy. The fortrepses of the Rhine were 


•* “ Solus erat Stilicho,” etc., is the exclusive commendation which Claudian be- 
stows (De Bell. Get. 267), without condescend mg to except the emperor. How in- 
significant mast Honorius have appeared in his own court! 

“ The face of the country and the hardiness of Stilicho are finely described (De 
BdL Get. 840-863). 
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joyed the proud satisfaction of seeing the Emperor of the Bo* 
mans fly before him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble 
train of statesmen and ennuchs, hastily retreated towards the 
Alps, with the design of securing his person in the city of 
Arles, which had often been the royal residence of his prede- 
cessors. But Honorius” had scarcely passed the Po before he 
was overtaken by the speed of the G-othic cavalry since the 
urgency of the danger compelled him to seek a temporary 
shelter within the fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria or 
Fiemont, situate on the banks of the Tanarus."* The siege of 
an obscure place, which contained so rich a prize, and seemed 
incapable of a long resistance, was instantly formed and in- 
defatigably pressed by the King of the Goths ; and the bold 
declaration, which the emperor might afterwards make, that 
his breast had never been susceptible of fear, did not prob- 
ably obtain much credit even in his own court." La the last 
and almost hopeless extremity, after the barbarians had al- 
ready proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the imperial 


88 Clandian does not clearly answer our question, Where was Honorins himself? 
Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit ; and my idea of the Gothic war is justi- 
fied by the Italian critics, Sigonins (tom. i. p. ii. p. 869, de Imp. Occident. L x.) 
and Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, tom. iv. p. 45). 

89 One of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries (p. 98, 288, 294, with Wes- 
selrng’s Notes). Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 

40 Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant county, which 
In the sixteenth century devolved to the Dukes of Savoy (Leandro Alberti, De- 
sciizzione d’ Italia, p. 882). 

41 “ Nec me timor impulit nllas." He might hold this proud language the next 
year at Rome, five hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi. Cons. Hon. 449). 

* There is no authority for Gibbon's statement that Honorins, on his way to 
Arles, took refuge in Asta. It is simply an hypothesis to account for the presence 
of Alaric in Lignna, and rests only upon Claudian’s mention of Asta in conjunc- 
tion with Pollentia : 

nec pins Pollentia rebus 

Contulit Ansomis, ant mcenia vindios Asta. 

vi Cons. Hon. 208. 

We have decisive evidence from the dates of laws in the Codex Theodosianus that 
Honorius was in Ravenna in December, 402, and in February, 40S ; and there can 
therefore be no reasonable donbt that Honorius fled straight from Milan to Ra- 
venna, where he was at the time of the battle of Pollentia. After this battle Clan- 
dim! (vi. Cons. Hon. 498) represents him as setting out from Ravenna on his 
journey towards Rome. See Aschbach, Gesch. der Westgothen, p. 72, and note 
62.— S. 
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captive was suddenly relieved by the fame, tlie approach, and 
at length the presence of the hero whom he had so long ex- 
pected. At the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Stil- 
ieho swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the time which 
he must have lost in the attack of the bridge. The passage of 
the Po was an enterprise of much less hazard and difficulty ; 
and the successful action in which he cnt his way through the 
Gothic camp under the walls of Asia revived the hopes and 
vindicated the honor of Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit 
of his victory, the barbarian was gradually invested on every 
side by the troops of the "West, who successively issued through 
all the passes of the Alps ; his quarters were straitened ; liis 
convoys were intercepted ; and the vigilance of the Romans 
prepared to form a chain of fortifications, and to besiege the 
lines of the besiegers. A military council was assembled of 
the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation ; of aged warriors, 
whose bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose stern counte- 
nances were marked with honorable wounds. They weighed 
the glory of persisting in their attempt against the advantage 
of seeming their plunder ; and they recommended the prndent 
measure of a seasonable retreat. In this important debate, 
Alaric displayed the spirit of the conqueror of Rome ; and 
after he had reminded his countrymen of their achievements 
and of their designs, he concluded his animating speech by 
the solemn and positive assurance that he was resolved to find 
in Italy either a kingdom or a grave. 4 * 

The loose discipline of the barbarians always exposed them 
to the danger of a surprise ; but, instead of choosing the dis- 
Batae of solute hours of riot and intemperance, Stilicho re- 
rSm*" solved to attack the Christian Goths whilst they 
Mar0h28, were devoutly employed in celebrating the festival 
of Easter. 4 * The execution of the stratagem, or, as it was 


** Hanc ego vel victor legno, vel morte tenebo 

Vlctus, humum. 

The speeches (De Bell. Get. 470-549) of the Gothic Nestoi and Achilles are strong, 
characteristic, adapted to the circumstances, and possibly not less genuine than 
those of Livy. 

49 Orosius (L vif, c. 87) is shocked at the impiety of the Romans, who attacked 
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termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, was intrusted to Saul, 
a barbarian and a pagan, who had served, however, with dis- 
tinguished reputation among the veteran generals of Theodo- 
sius. The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had pitched in 
the neighborhood of Pollentia , 44 was thrown into confusion by 
the sudden and impetuous charge of the imperial cavalry; 
•but, in a few moments, the undaunted genius of their leader 
gave them an order and a field of battle ; and, as soon as they 
had recovered from their astonishment, the pious confidence 
that the God of the Christians would assert their cause added 
new strength to their native valor. In this engagement, which 
was long maintained with equal courage and success, the chief 
of the AJani, whose diminutive and savage form concealed a 
magnanimous soul, approved his suspected loyalty by the zeal 
with which he fought and fell in the service of the republic ; 
and the fame of this gallant barbarian has been imperfectly 
preserved in the verses of Claudian, since the poet, who cele- 
brates his virtue, has omitted the mention of his name. His 
death was followed by the flight and dismay of the squadrons 
which he commanded ; and the defeat of the wing of cavalry 
might have decided the victory of Alaric, if Stilicho had not 
immediately led the Roman and barbarian infantry to the at 
tack. The skill of the general and the bravery of the soldiers 
surmounted every obstacle. In the evening of the bloody day, 
the Goths retreated from the field of battle ; the intrenchments 
of their camp were forced, and the scene of rapine and slaugh- 
ter made some atonement for the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the subjects of the empire. 4 * The magnificent 

on Easter-Sunday such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, public prayers 
were offeied at the slinne of St. Thomas of Edessa for the destruction of the 
Arian robber. See TiUemont (Hist. des. Emp. tom. v. p. 529), who quotes a hom- 
ily which lias been eironeously asciibed to St. Chrysostom. 

44 The vestiges of Pollentia aie twenty-five miles to the southeast of Turin. 
Urbs, in the same neighboihood, was a royal chase of the kings of Lombardy, and 
a small liver, which excused the prediction, “penetrabis ad rnbem.” (Cluver. 
ItaL Antiq. tom. i. p. 88-85.) 

44 Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of the Romans. 
“Pugnantes vicimus, vietores victi sumus.” Prosper (in Chron.) makes it an 
equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic writers Cassiodorus (in Chion.) and Jor- 
tumdes (De Reb. Get c. SO) claim a decisive victory. 

in.— 2i 
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spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans of the West; 
the captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently claimed his 
promise of Roman jewels and Patrician handmaids, 4 ' was re- 
duced to implore the mercy of the insulting foe ; and many 
thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, dispersed 
through the provinces of Italy the praises of their heroic de- 
liverer- The triumph of Stilieho 47 was compared by the poet, 
and perhaps by the public, to that of Marius ; who, in the 
same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed another 
army of Northern barbarians. The huge bones and the 
empty helmets of the Oimbri and of the Goths would easily 
be confounded by succeeding generations ; and posterity might 
erect a common trophy to the memory of the two most illus- 
trious generals, who had vanquished, on the same memorable 
ground, the two most formidable enemies of Rome. 4 * 

The eloquence of Claudian 4 * has celebrated, with lavish ap- 
plause, the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious days 
in the life of his patron; but his reluctant and 
retre&t of partial muse bestows more genuine praise on the 

& *■ character of the Gothic king. His name is, indeed, 
branded with the reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to 
which the conquerors of every age are so justly entitled ; but 
the poet of StDicho is compelled to acknowledge that Alaric 
possessed the invincible temper of mind which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources from adversity. 


u Demons Ausonidnm gemmata monilia matrum, 

Bomanasqae alt& famnlas cervice petebat. 

De BelL Get. 627. 

47 Claudian (De Bell. Get. 580-647) and Prudentius (in Symmach. L ii. 694- 
719) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Boman victory of Pollentia. They are 
poetical and parly writers ; yet some credit is due to the most suspicions wit- 
nesses who are checked by the recent notoriety of facts. 

48 Claudian’8 peroration is strong and elegant ; but the identity of the Gimbric 
and Gothic fields must be understood (like ‘Virgil’s Philippi, Georgic L 490) ac- 
cording to the loose geography of a poet Vercell© and Pollentia are sixty 
miles from each other ; and the latitude is still greater if the Cimbri were de- 
feated in the wide and barren plain of Verona (Maffei, Verona Illustrate, p. i. 
p. 54-62). 

49 Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly examined, to reduce the figures and 
extort the historic sense of those poets* 
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After the total defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or rather 
withdrew, from the field of battle with the greatest part of 
his cavalry entire and unbroken. Without wasting a mo- 
ment to lament the irreparable loss of so many brave compan- 
ions, he left his victorious enemy to bind in chains the cap- 
tive images of a Gothic king ;" and boldly resolved to break 
through the unguarded passes of the Apennine, to spread des- 
olation over the fruitful face of Tuscany, and to conquer or 
die before the gates of Home. The capital was saved by the 
active and incessant diligence of Stilicho; but he respected 
the despair of his enemy ; and, instead of committing the fate 
of the republic to the chance of another battle, he proposed to 
purchase the absence of the barbarians. The spirit of Alarie 
would have rejected such terms — the permission of a retreat 
and the offer of a pension — with contempt and indignation; 
but he exercised a limited and precarious authority over the 
independent chieftains who had raised him, for thevr service, 
above the rank of his equals ; they were still less disposed to 
follow an unsuccessful general, and many of them were tempt- 
ed to consult their interest by a private negotiation with the 
minister of Honorius. The king submitted to the voice of his 
people, ratified the treaty with the empire of the West, and re- 
passed the Po with the remains of the flourishing army which 
he had led into Italy. A considerable part of the Homan 
forces still continued to attend his motions; and Stilicho, who 
maintained a secret correspondence with some of the barba- 
rian chiefs, was punctually apprised of the designs that were 
formed in the camp and council of Alarie. The King of the 
Goths, ambitious to signalize his retreat by some splendid 
achievement, had resolved to occupy the important city of 
Verona, which commands the principal passage of the Hhse- 
ti«n Alps; and, directing his march through the territories of 
those German tribes whose alliance would restore his exhaust- 


M Et gravaut en airain ses frttes avantages 
De mes £tats conquis enchainer Lbs images. 

The practice of exposing in triumph the images of kings and provinces was ftmil* 
iar to the Bomans. The bust of Mithndates himself was twelve feet high, of massv 
gold (Freanshem. Supplement. Iivian. ciii. 47). 
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ed strength, to invade, on the side of the Rhine, the wealthy 
and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the treason 
•which had already betrayed his bold and judicious enterprise, 
he advanced towards the passes of the mountains, already pos- 
sessed by the imperial troops ; where he was exposed, almost 
at the same instant, to a general attack in the front, on his 
flanks , and in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small dis- 
tance from the walls of Yerona,* the loss of the Goths was 
not less heavy than that which they had sustained in the de- 
feat of Pollentia ; and their valiant king, who escaped by the 
swiftness of his horse, must either have been slain or made 
prisoner if the hasty rashness of the Alani had not disap- 
pointed the measures of the Roman general. Alaric secured 
the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks ; and prepared 
himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege against 
the superior numbers of the enemy, who invested him on all 
sides. But he could not oppose the destructive progress of 
hunger and disease ; nor was it possible for him to check the 
continual desertion of his impatient and capricious barbarians. 
In this extremity he still found resources in his own courage, 
or in the moderation of his adversary ; and the retreat of the 
Gothic king was considered as the deliverance of Italy." Yet 
the people, and even the clergy, incapable of forming any ra- 
tional judgment of the business of peace and war, presumed 
to arraign the policy of Stilicho, who so often vanquished, so 
often surrounded, and so often dismissed the implacable ene- 
my of the republic. The first moment of the public safety is 
devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the second is diligently oc- 
cupied by envy and calumny." 

The citizens of Rome had been astonished by the approach 
of Alaric ; and the diligence with which they labored to re- 

w The Getic war and the sixth consulship of Honorius obscurely connect the 
events of Alarm's retreat and losses. 

69 Taceo de Alatico . . . saspe victo, saspe concluso, sempeiqne dimisso.— Oro- 
sius, 1. vii. c. 37, p. 507. Claudian (vi. Cons Hon. 320) drops the cui lain with a 
fine imago- 

• This defeat, and even the battle itself, rests soldy upon the authority of Clau- 
dian, and ought perhaps to be rejected. See Aschbach, Gesch. der Westgothen, 
p 76.-— S# 
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store the walls of the capital* confessed their own fears and 
The *-"- 1 * decline of the empire. After the retreat of the 
atlmnei 10 * barbarians, Honorius was directed to accept the du- 
4.U.4M. tiful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate in 
uie imperial city the auspicious era of the Gothic victory and 
of his sixth consulship.” The suburbs and the streets, from 
the Milvian bridge to the Palatine mount, were filled by the 
.Roman people, who, in the space of a hundred years, had 
only thrice been honored with the presence of their sover- 
eigns. While their eyes were fixed on the chariot where Stil- 
icho was deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, 
they applauded the pomp of a triumph which was not stained, 
like that of Constantine or of Theodosius, with civil blood. 
The procession passed under a lofty arch, which had been pur- 
posely erected ; but in less than seven years the Gothic con- 
querors of Rome might read, if they were able to read, the su- 
perb inscription of that monument, which attested the total 
defeat and destruction of their nation.” The emperor resided 
several months in the capital, and every part of his behavior 
was regulated with care to conciliate the affection of the cler- 
gy, the senate, and the people of Rome. The clergy was edi- 
fied by his frequent visits and liberal gifts to the shrines of 
the apostles. The senate, who, in the triumphal procession, 
had been excused from the humiliating ceremony of preced- 
ing on foot tibe imperial chariot, was treated with the decent 
reverence which Stilicho always affected for that assembly. 
The people were repeatedly gratified by the attention and cour- 
tesy of Honorius in the public games, which were celebrated 
on that occasion with a magnificence not unworthy of the 
spectator. As soon as the appointed number of chariot-races 
was concluded, the decoration of the circus was suddenly 

** The remainder of Claudian’s poem on the sixth consulship of Honorins de- 
scribes the joui ney, the triumph, and the games (330-660). 

M See the inscription in Mascou’s History of the Ancient Germans, viii. 12. The 
WO rds are positive and indiscreet : “ Getarnm nationem in omne avum domi- 
tam,” etc. 

* Respecting the restoration o t the walls of Borne in the time of Honorins, sm 
note, vol. L p. 592. — & 
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changed ; the hunting of wild beasts afforded a various and 
splendid entertainment ; and the chase was succeeded by a 
military dance, which seems, in the lively description of Olau- 
dian, to present the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman combats of glad- 
iators'* polluted for the last time the amphitheatre of Borne. 
m»« The first Christian emperor may claim the honor of 

tocSaboi- the first edict which condemned the art and amuse- 
ment of shedding human blood but this benevo- 
lent law expressed the wishes of the prince, without reforming 
an inveterate abuse which degraded a civilized nation below 
the condition of savage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps 
several thousand, victims were annually slaughtered in the 
great cities of the empire ; and the month of December, more 
peculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, still exhibited 
to the eyes of the Boman people a grateful spectacle of blood 
and cruelty. Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pollen- 
tia, a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by his 
authority, the horrid custom which had so long resisted the 
voice of humanity and religion." The pathetic representa- 
tions of Prudentins were less efEectual than the generous 
boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose death was 
more useful to mankind than his life." The Bomans were 
provoked by the interruption of their pleasures ; and the rash 
monk, who had descended into the arena to separate the glad- 
iators, was overwhelmed under a shower of stones. But the 
madness of the people soon subsided: they respected the 


** On the curious though honid subject of the gladiators, consult the two books 
of the Saturnalia of Lipsios, who, as an antiquarian, is inclined to excuse the prac- 
tice of antiquity (tom. iii. p. 488-545). 

“ Cod. Theodos. L xv. tit. xii. leg. 1. The Commentary of Godefroy affords 
large materials (tom. v. p. 896) for the history of gladiators. 

* T See the peroration of Prudentins (in Symmach. 1. ii. 1121-1131), who had 
doubtless read the eloquent invective of Lactantius (Dmn. Institut. 1. vl c. 20). 
The Christian apologists have not spared these bloody games, which were intro* 
duced in the religions festivals of paganism. 

M Theodoret, L v. c. 26. I wish to believe the story of St. Telemachus. Tet no 
church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only monk who died 
% martyr in the cause of humanity. 
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memory of Telemachus, who had deserved the honors of mar- 
tyrdom ; and they submitted, without a murmur, to the laws 
of Honorius, which abolished forever the human sacrifices of 
the amphitheatre.* The citizens, who adhered to the manners 
of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate that the last re- 
mains of a martial spirit were preserved in this school of for- 
titude, which accustomed the Romans to the sight of blood 
and to the contempt of death — a vain and cruel prejudice, so 
nobly confuted by the valor of ancient Greece and of modem 
Europe 1 M 

The recent danger to which the person of the emperor had 
been exposed in the defenceless palace of Milan urged him to 
Honorius 8ee k a ^treat in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, 
dSw h at e£ w ^ ere ke might securely remain, while the open 
country was covered by a deluge of barbarians. On 
the coast of the Adriatic, about ten or twelve miles 
from the most southern of the seven mouths of the Po, the 
Thessalians had founded the ancient colony of Ravenna/* 
which they afterwards resigned to the natives of Umbria. 
Augustus, who had observed the opportunity of the place, pre- 
pared, at the distance of three miles from the old town, a ca- 
pacious harbor for the reception of two hundred and fifty 
ships of war. This naval establishment, which included the 
arsenals and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the 


“ Cradele gladiatorum spectaculnm et inhamanum nonnuUis videri solefc; et 
baud scio an ita sit, ut nnnc fit. — Cicero, Tuscnlan. ii. 17. He faintly censures 
the abuse , and warmly defends the ass, of these sports : “ octtlis nulla poterat esse 
fortior contra dolorem et mortem disciplina.” Seneca (Epist. viL) shows the feel- 
ings of a man. 

60 This account of Bavenna is drawn from Strabo (1. v. p. 327 [p. 213, edit. Car 
•aub.]), Pliny (iii 20), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce 'PafiEwa, p. 651, edit 
BerkeL), daudian (in vi. Cons. Honor. 494, etc.), Sidonins Apollmaris (L i. Epist. 
5, 8), Jomandes (De Beb Get. c. 29), Procopius (De Bell Gothic. L i. c. i. p 809, 
edit. Louvre [tom. ii. p. 8, edit. Bonn]), and Cluverins (ItaL Antiq. tom. i. p. 301- 
807). Yet I still want a local antiquarian and a good topographical map. 


* The gladiatorial shows continued even at a later period. Augustine (Confess. 
vL 8) and Salvianns (De Gubera. Dei, vi. 2, written after the year 455) complain of 
the continuance of these games, “ubi sununum deHciainm genus est mon homi- 
nes.” See Lasanlx, Der Untej-gang des HeDenismus, p. 80. — S. 
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houses of the artificers, derived its origin and name from the 
permanent station of the Roman fleet. The intermediate space 
was soon filled with buildings and inhabitants, and the three 
extensive and populous quarters of Ravenna gradually con- 
tributed to form one of the most important cities of Italy. 
The principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of 
the waters of the Po through the midst of the city, to the en- 
trance of the harbor. The same waters were introduced into 
the profound ditches that encompassed the walls ; they were 
distributed by a thousand subordinate canals into every part 
of the city, which they divided into a variety of small islands; 
the communication was maintained only by the use of boats 
and bridges ; and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance 
may be compared to that of Venice, were raised on the foun- 
dation of wooden piles. The adjacent country, to the distance 
of many miles, was a deep and impassable morass ; and the 
artificial causeway which connected Ravenna with the conti- 
nent might be easily guarded or destroyed on the approach 
of a hostile army. These morasses were interspersed, how- 
ever, with vineyards ; and though the soil was exhausted by 
four or five crops, the town enjoyed a more plentiful sup- 
ply of wine than of fresh water." The air, instead of receiv- 
ing the sickly and almost pestilential exhalations of low and 
marshy grounds, was distinguished, like the neighborhood of 
Alexandria, as uncommonly pure and salubrious; and this sin- 
gular advantage was ascribed to the regular tides of the Adri- 
atic, which swept the canals, interrupted the unwholesome stag- 
nation of the waters, and floated, every day, the vessels of the 
adjacent countiy into the heart of Ravenna. The gradual re- 
treat of the sea has left the modem city at the distance of four 
miles from the Adriatic; and as early as the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury of the Christian era the port of Augustus was converted 
into pleasant orchards, and a lonely grove of pines covered the 


" Martial (Epigram iii. BG. 57) plays on the trick of the knave who had sold him 
wine instead of water; bnt he seriously declares that a cistern at Ravenna is more 
valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius complains that the town is destitute of foun- 
tains and aqueducts, and ranks the want of fresh water among the local evils, such 
as the croaking of frogs, the stinging of gnats, etc. 
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ground where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor." Even 
this alteration contributed to increase the natural strength of 
the place, and the shallowness of the water was a sufficient 
barrier against the large ships of the enemy. This advanta- 
geous situation was fortified by art and labor; and in the 
twentieth year of his age the Emperor of the "West, anxious 
.only for his personal safety, retired to the perpetual confine- 
ment of the walls and morasses of Ravenna. The example 
of Honorius was imitated by his feeble successors, the Gothic 
kings, and afterwards the exarchs, who occupied the throne 
and palace of the emperors ; and till the middle of the eighth 
century Ravenna was considered as the seat of government 
and the capital of Italy.” 

The fears of Honorius were not without foundation, nor 
were his precautions without effect. While Italy rejoiced in 
The reroiu- her deliverance from the Goths, a furious tempest 
scythfiL was excited among the nations of Germany, who 
xj>. 400 . yielded to the irresistible impulse that appears to 
have been gradually communicated from the eastern extremi- 
ty of the continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they have 
been interpreted by the learned industry of the present age, 
may be usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote causes 
of the fall of the Roman empire. The extensive territory to 
the north of the great wall was possessed after the flight of 
the Huns by the victorious Sienpi, who were sometimes bro- 
ken into independent tribes and sometimes reunited under a 
supreme chief ; till at length, styling themselves Topa, or mas- 
ters of the earth, they acquired a more solid consistence and a 
more formidable power. The Topa soon compelled the pas- 
toral nations of the eastern desert to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of their arms. They invaded China in a period of weak- 


“ The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which Dryden has so admirably trans- 
planted from Boccaccio (G-iornata iii. novelL viii.) was acted in the wood of ChU 
asst, a corrupt woid from Classis , the naval station, which, with the intermediate 
road or suburb, the Via Ccesaris, constituted the triple city of Ravenna. 

M From the year 404 the dates of the Theodosian Code become sedentary at 
Constantinople and Ravenna. See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws, tom. L pi 
cxlviii., etc. 
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ness and intestine discord; and these fortnnate Tartars, adopt- 
ing the laws and manners of the vanquished people, founded 
an imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hundred and six- 
ty years over the northern provinces of the monarchy. Some 
generations before they ascended the throne of China, one of 
the Topa princes had enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the 
name of Moko, renowned for his valor, but who was tempted 
by the fear of punishment to desert his standard, and to range 
the desert at the head of a hundred followers. This gang of 
robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numerous 
people, distinguished by the appellation of Geougen; and their 
hereditary chieftains, the posterity of Moko the slave, assumed 
their rank amoDg the Scythian monarchs. The youth of Tou- 
lun, the greatest of his descendants, was exercised by those mis- 
fortunes which are the school of heroes. He bravely strug- 
gled with adversity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, 
and became the legislator of his nation and the conqueror of 
Tartary. His troops were distributed into regular bands of 
a hundred and of a thousand men ; cowards were stoned to 
death ; the most splendid honors were proposed as the reward 
of valor; and Toulun, who had knowledge enough to despise 
the learning of China, adopted only such arts and institutions 
as were favorable to the military spirit of his government. 
His tents, which he removed in the winter season to a more 
southern latitude, were pitched during the summer on the 
fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conquests stretched from 
Corea far beyond the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the 
country to the north of the Caspian Sea, the nation of the 
Hums; and the new title of Khan, or Cagan, expressed the 
fame and power which he derived from this memorable vic- 
tory.** 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is concealed, as 
it passes from the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark in- 
Bmigratian terval which separates the extreme limits of the Ohi- 
nese and of the Homan geography. Vet the temper 
A.B.MK. 0 f the barbarians and the experience of successive 


See M. de Guignes. Hist, des Hons, tom. i. p. 179-189, tom. ii. p. 295, 884-888: 
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emigrations sufficiently declare that the Huns, who were op* 
pressed by the arms of the G-eougen, soon withdrew from the 
presence of an insulting victor. The countries towards the 
Ernrine were already occupied by their kindred tribes ; and 
their hasty flight, which they soon converted into a bold at- 
tack, would more naturally be directed towards the rich and 
level plains through which the Vistula gently flows into the 
Baltic Sea. The North must again have been alarmed and ag- 
itated by the invasion of the Huns ;* and the nations who re- 
treated before them must have pressed with incumbent weight 
on the confines of Germany." The inhabitants of those re- 
gions which the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, the Van- 
dals, and the Burgundians might embrace the resolution of 
abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and mo- 
rasses, or at least of discharging their superfluous numbers on 
the provinces of the Roman empire." About four years after 
the victorious Toulun had assumed the title of Elian of the 
Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rhodogast, or Rada- 
gaisns,* 7 marched from the northern extremities of Germany 


“ Procopins (De Bell. Vandal. L 1 e. HI p. 182 [edit. Paris ; tom. i. p. 819, edit. 
Bonn.]) has observed an emigration from the Fains Mseotis to the north of Ger- 
many which he ascribes to famine. But his views of ancient history are strangely 
darkened by ignorance and error. 

80 Zosimus (L v. [c. 26] p. 831) uses the general description of the nations be- 
yond the Danube and the Rhine. Their situation, and consequently their names* 
are manifestly shown, even in the various epithets which each ancient writer may 
have casually added. 

67 The name of Bhadagast was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in Meek* 
lenburg). A hero might naturally assume the appellation of his tutelar god ; bnt 
it is not probable that the barbarians should worship an unsuccessful hero. See 
Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, viii 14. b 


* There is no authority which connects this inroad of the Teutonic tribes with 
the movements of the Huns. The Huns can hardly have reached the shores of 
the Baltic ; and probably the greater part of the forces of Radagaisus, particularly 
the Vandals, had long occupied a more southern position. — M. 

h The god of war and of hospitality, with the Vends and all the Slavonian races 
of Germany, bore the name of Radegast, apparently the same with Badagaisus. 
His principal temple was at Rhetra, in Mecklenburg. It was adorned with great 
magnificence. The statue of the god was of gold. St. Martin, vol. v. p. 265. A 
statue of Radegast, of much coarser materials and of the rudest workmanship, was 
discovered between 1760 and 1770, with those of other Wendish deities, on the 
supposed site of Rhetra. The names of the gods were cut upon them in Runic 
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almost to the gates of Borne, and left the remains of his army 
to achieve the destruction of the W est. The Y andals, the Sue- 
vi, and the Burgundians formed the strength of this mighty 
host ; but the Alani, who had found a hospitable reception in 
their new seats, added their active cavalry to the heavy infan- 
try of the Germans ; and the Gothic adventurers crowded so 
eagerly to the standard of Badagaisus that by some historians 
he has been styled the King of the Goths. a Twelve thousand 
warriors, distinguished above the vulgar by their noble birth or 
their valiant deeds, glittered in the van and the whole mul- 
titude, which was not less than two hundred thousand fight- 
ing-men, might be increased, by the accession of women, of 
children, and of slaves, to the amount of four hundred thou- 
sand persons. This formidable emigration issued from the 
same coast of the Baltic which had poured forth the myriads 
of the Cimbri and Teutons to assault Borne and Italy in the 
vigor of the republic. After the departure of those barbari- 
ans, their native country, which was marked by the vestiges 
of their greatness — long ramparts and gigantic moles" — re- 
mained, during some ages, a vast and dreary solitude; till the 
human species was renewed by the powers of generation, and 


" Olympiodorna (apwd Photimn, p. 180 [p. 57, edit. Bekker]) uses the Latin 
■word ’OirrifiaToi, which does not convey any precise idea* I suspect that they 
were the pnnees and nobles with their faithful companions — the knights with 
their squii es, as they would have been styled some centuries afterwards. 

“ Tacit, de Moiibus Geimanorum, c. 37. 


character. See the very curious volume on these antiquities, Die gofctesdienst- 
hchen Altcirhumer dei Obotnter, by Masch and Wogen, Berlin, 1771. — M See 
also Grumm, Deutsche Mythologie, p 382, — S. 

* Theie can be little doubt that Badagaisus was a Slavonian, and the leader of 
a great Slavonian migiation. This is evident, fiist from his name— for liadegast 
was the name of one of the chief Slavonic deities (see preceding note), and a Ilad- 
gost is also mentioned in a.d. 592 as one of the great Slavonian leadeis (Schafa- 
rik, Slawisclie Altei thiimer, vol ii. p. 157)— and, secondly, from the districts from 
which liadagrtisua led his forces, for they have from the eailiest times been inhab- 
ited bv the Slavonic lace. It is peifectly true that Badagaisus may lia\e been 
joined by Goths and othei German auxiliaries ; but it is quite erroneous to regal d 
him as a German leader or a Gothic king. The great body of the Goths remained 
faithful to their own king, Alaric, and probably legal ded Badagaisus and his hosts 
with aversion both as pagans and Slavonians — S. 

* 'Oimfi&Tot is merely the Latin translation of the woi d Mpakai&rcu. It is not 
quite dear whether Gibbon derived his expression ** glittered in the van” from 
translating the word i( leaders.”— M. 
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the vacancy was filled by the influx of new inhabitants. The 
nations who now usurp an extent of land which they are una 
ble to cultivate would soon be assisted by the industrious pov- 
erty of their neighbors if the government of Europe did not 
protect the claims of dominion and property. 

The correspondence of nations was in that age so imperfect 
and precarious that the revolutions of the North might escape 
Baj|i[ the knowledge of the court of Bavenna till the dark 
invades Italy, cloud which was collected along the coast of the Bal- 
JuI> J ‘ tic burst in thunder upon the banks of the Upper 
Danube. The Emperor of the West, if his ministers disturbed 
his amusements by the news of the impending danger, was sat- 
isfied with being the occasion and the spectator of the war.™ 
The safety of Borne was intrusted to the counsels and the 
eword of Stilicho; but such was the feeble and exhausted 
state of the empire that it was impossible to restore the forti- 
fications of the Danube, or to prevent by a vigorous effort the 
invasion of the Germans.” The hopes of the vigilant minister 
of Honorius were confined to the defence of Italy. He once 
more abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the 
new levies, which were rigorously exacted and pusillanimously 
eluded; employed the most efficacious means to arrest or al- 
lure the deserters ; and offered the gift of freedom and of two 
pieces of gold to all the slaves who would enlist.” By these 


” - Cojus agendi 

Spectator vel causa fed 

(Qaudian, vi Cons. Hob. 489) 

is the modest language of Honorius in speaking of the Gothic war, which he had 
seen somewhat nearer. 

71 Zosimns (1. v. [c. 26] p. 881) transports the war and the victory of Stilicho be- 
yond the Danube. A strange error, which is awkwardly and imperfectly cured by 
reading *A pvov for *I<rrpov (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 807). In good 
policy, we must use the seivice of Zosimns without esteeming or trusting him. 

79 Codex Tbeodos. 1. \ii. tit. xiii. leg 16 The date of this law (a.d. 406, May 
18) satisfies me, as it had done Godefroy (tom. ii p. 887), of the true year of the 
invasion of Badagaisus. Tillemont, Fagi, and Mm atori prefer the preceding year ; 
bat they are bound by certain obligations of civility and respect to St. Paulinua 
of Nola. 

* The invasion of Badagaisus was more probably in 405. See Clinton, Fast 
Bom. voL ip. 562. — S. 
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efforts lie painfully collected from the subjects of a great em- 
pire an army of thirty or forty thousand men, which in the 
days of Seipio or Camillus would have been instantly fur- 
nished by the free citizens of the territory of Rome.” The 
thirty legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of 
barbarian auxiliaries ; the faithful Alani were personally at- 
tached to his service ; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, 
who marched under the banners of their native princes, Hul- 
din and Saras, were animated by interest and resentment to 
oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the confed- 
erate Germans passed, without resistance, the Alps, the Po, and 
the Apennine ; leaving on one hand the inaccessible palace of 
Honorius, securely buried among the marshes of Ravenna, and 
on the other the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his headquar- 
ters at Tidnum, or Pavia, but who seems to have avoided a de- 
cisive .battle till he had assembled his distant forces. Many 
cities of Italy were pillaged or destroyed ; and the 
m ° Mnce ’ siege of Florence” by Radagaisus is one of the ear- 
liest events in the history of that celebrated republic whose 
firmness checked and delayed the unskilful fury of the barba- 
rians. The senate and people trembled at their approach with- 
in a hundred and eighty miles of Rome, and anxiously com- 
pared the danger which they had escaped with the new perils 
to which they were exposed. Alaric was a Christian and a 
soldier, the leader of a disciplined army ; who understood the 
laws of war, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly conversed with the subjects of the empire in 
the same camps and the same churches. The savage Radaga- 
isus was a stranger to the manners, the religion, and even the 


** Soon after Borne had been taken by the Gauls, the senate, on a sudden emer- 
gency, armed ten legions — 8000 horse and 42,000 foot— a force which the city 
could not have sent fbrth under Augustus (Liyy, vii. 25). This declaration may 
puzzle an antiquary, hut it is clearly explained by Montesquieu. 

74 Machiavel has explained, at least as a philosopher, the origin of Florence, 
which insensibly descended, for the benefit of trade, from the lock of FsbsoIsb to 
the banks of the Amo (Istoria Fiorentina, tom. i. 1. ii. p. 86, Londra, 1 747). The 
triumvirs sent a colony to Florence, which, under Tiberias (Tacit. Anna! i. 79), 
deserved the reputation and name of * flourishing city. See Cluver. Ital Antup 
tom. i. p. 507, etc. 
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language of the civilized nations of the South. The fierce 
ness of his temper was exasperated by cruel superstition ; and 
QuMteDB it was universally believed that he had bound him- 
Eome ‘ self by a solemn vow to reduce the city into a heap 
of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the most illustrious of the 
Roman senators on the altars of those gods who were appeased 
by human blood. The public danger, which should have rec- 
onciled all domestic animosities, displayed the incurable mad- 
ness of religious faction. The oppressed votaries of Jupiter 
and Mercury respected in the implacable enemy of Rome the 
character of a devout pagan ; loudly declared that they were 
more apprehensive of the sacrifices than of the arms of Rada- 
gaisus ; and secretly rejoiced in the calamities of their country, 
which condemned the faith of their Christian adversaries.”* 
Florence was reduced to the last extremity ; and the faint- 
ing courage of the citizens was supported only by the author- 
^ ity of St. Ambrose, who had communicated in a 
wSamJyby f dream the promise of a speedy deliverance.” On 
a sudden they beheld from their walls the banners 
0 f Stilicho, who advanced with his united force to 
the relief of the faithful city, and who soon marked that fatal 
spot for the grave of the barbarian host. The apparent con- 
tradictions of those writers who variously relate the defeat of 
Radagaisus may be reconciled without offering much violence 
to their respective testimonies. Orosius mid Augustine, who 
were intimately connected by friendship and religion, ascribe 
this miraculous victory to the providence of God rather than 


” Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus, who worshipped Thor and Woden, was very 
different from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The accommodating temper of 
polytheism might unite those various and remote deities ; bnt the genuine Ro- 
mans abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 

7 * Paulinas (in Yit Ambros. c. 60) relates this stoiy, which he received from 
the mouth of Pansophia herself, a religious rnation of Florence. Yet the arch- 
bishop soon ceased to take an active part in the business of the world, and never 
became a popular saint. 

* Gibbon has rather softened the language of Augustine as to this threatened 
insurrection of the pagans, in order to restoie the prohibited rites and ceremonies 
of paganism, and their treasonable hopes that the success of Radagaisus would be 
the triumph of idolatry. Compare Beugnot, il 25. — M. 
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to the valor of man.” They strictly exclude every idea of 
chance, or even of bloodshed, and positively affirm that the 
Homans, -whose camp was the scene of plenty and idleness, 
enjoyed the distress of the barbarians slowly expiring on the 
sharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fmsulse which rise above 
the city of Florence. Their extravagant assertion that not a 
single soldier of the Christian army was killed, or even wound- 
ed, may be dismissed with silent contempt ; but the rest of the 
narrative of Augustine and Orosius is consistent with the state 
of the war and the character of Stilicho. Conscious that he 
commanded the last army of the republic, his prudence would 
not expose it in the open field to the headstrong fury of the 
Germans. The method of surrounding the enemy with strong 
lines of circumvallation, which he had twice employed against 
the Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale and with more 
considerable effect. The examples of Caesar must have been 
familiar to the moBt illiterate of the Boman warriors ; and the 
fortifications of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty -four 
castles by a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, af- 
forded the model of an intrenchment which might confine 
and starve the most numerous host of barbarians. 7 * The Ro- 
man troops had less degenerated from the industry than from 
the valor of their ancestors ; and if the servile and laborious 
work offended the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany could supply 
many thousand peasants who would labor, though perhaps they 
would not fight, for the salvation of their native country. The 
imprisoned multitude of horses and men” was gradually de- 

tT Augustine, De Civitate Dei, v. 28. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 87, p. 567-571. The 
two friends wrote in Africa ten or twelve years after the victoiy, and their author 
ity is implicitly followed by Isidore of Seville (m Chron. p« 718, edit. Grot.). How 
many inteiestdng facts might Orosius have inserted in the vacant space wluch is 
devoted to pious nonsense ! 

M Franguntur montes, planumque per ardna Caesar 

Ducit opus: pandit fossas, tumtaque summis 
Dispomt c&steUa jugis, magnoque recestfl 
Amplexus fines, saltas, nemoiosaque tesqua 
Et silvas, vast&que fetas indagine claudit. 

Yet the simplicity of troth (Casar, De BelL Civ. iii. 44) is far greater than the am- 
plifications of Lucan (Pharsal. 1. vi. 29-68). 

n The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, “in arido et ospero montis jugo,” “in 
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stroyed by famine ratter than by the sword ; but the Romans 
were exposed during the progress of such an extensive work 
to the frequent attacks of an impatient enemy. The despair 
of the hungry barbarians would precipitate them against the 
fortifications of Stilicho. The general might sometimes in- 
dulge the ardor of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed 
to assault the camp of the Germans ; and these varionB inci- 
dents might produce the sharp and bloody confiictB which dig- 
nify the narrative of Zosimus and the Chronicles of Prosper 
and Mareellinus. M A seasonable supply of men and provi- 
sions had been introduced into the walls of Florence, and the 
famished host of Radagaisns was in its turn besieged. The 
proud monarch of so many warlike nations, after the loss of 
his bravest warriors, was reduced to confide either in the faith 
of a capitulation or in the clemency of Stilicho.” But the 
death of the royal captive, who was ignominionsly beheaded, 
disgraced the triumph of Rome and of Christianity ; and the 
short delay of his execution was sufficient to brand the con- 
queror with the guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty." The 

mrain ac parvum verticem,” are not very suitable to tbe encampment of a great 
army. But FsbsuIsb, only thiee miles fiom Florence, might afford space for the 
headquarters of Radagaisns, and would be comprehended within the circuit of the 
Roman lines. 

80 See Zosimus, L v. [c 26] p. S3], and the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcel- 
linns. 

,l Olympiodoros (apud Photimn, p. 180 [p. 57, edit. Bekk.]) uses an expres- 
sion (7rpo<n]raipi<raro) which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, and ren- 
der Stilicho still more criminal. The “panlisper retentus, deinde interfectus,” of 
Orosios [p. 570] is sufficiently odious.* 

Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king and people — Agag and the Am- 
alekites — without a symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is less detestable 
than the cool, unfeeling historian. b 

* Gibbon, by translating this passage of Olympiodorus as if it had been good 
Greek, has piobablv fallen into an enor: oOg KarcnroXjyirjaaQ SrcXlxwv'Pofoyatcroy 
TrpoerrjraipLtraro. The natural older of the words is as Gibbon translates it; but 
irpocrrjratpicraro, it is almost clear, refers to tbe Gothic chiefs, ** whom Stilicho, 
after he had defeated Radagaisns, attached to his army.” So in the version cor- 
rected by Classen for Niebuhr’s edition of the Byzantines, p 450. — M. 

b Considering the vow which he was universally believed to have made to de- 
stroy Rome, and to sacrifice the senatois on the altars, and that he is said to have 
immolated his piisoners to his gods, the execution of Radagaisus, if, as it appears, 
he was taken in anus, cannot deserve Gibbon’s severe condemnation. Mr. Her* 

HL— 22 
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famished Germans who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries 
were sold as slaves at the contemptible price of as many sin- 
gle pieces of gold; but the difference of food and climate 
swept away great numbers of those unhappy strangers ; and 
it was observed that the inh uma n purchasers, instead of reap- 
ing the fruits of their labor, were soon obliged to provide the 
expense of their interment. Stilicho informed the emperor 
and the senate of his success, and deserved a second time the 
glorious title of Deliverer of Italy.” 

The fame of the victory, and more especially of the miracle, 
has encouraged a vain persuasion that the whole army, or 
rather nation, of Germans who migrated from the 
aerora? 1 * shores of the Baltic miserably perished under the 
•rodeoSn? 1 * walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate of 
Kadagaisus himself, of his brave and faithful com- 
n ' panions, and of more than one third of the various 
multitude of Sueves and Yandals, of Alani and Burgundians, 
who adhered to the standard of their general.” The union of 
such an army might excite our surprise, but the causes of sep- 
aration are obvious and forcible — the pride of birth, the inso- 
lence of valor, the jealousy of command, the impatience of 
subordination, and the obstinate conflict of opinions, of inter- 
ests, and of passions, among so many kings and warriors, who 
were untaught to yield or to obey. After the defeat of Ba- 
dagaisus, two parts of the German host, which must have ex- 
ceeded the number of one hundred thousand men, still re- 
mained in arms between the Apennine and the Alps, or be- 
tween the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain whether they 

69 And Claudian’s muse, was she asleep ? had she been ill-paid ? Methinks the 
seventh consulship of HonoriuB (a.d. 407) would have furnished the subject of a 
noble poem. Before it was discovered that the State could no longer be saved, 
Stilicho (after Romulus, Camillus, and Marias) might have been worthily sur- 
named the fourth founder of Rome. 

u A luminous passage of Prospers Chronicle, “ In tres partes, per diverse* 
principu, divisus exerdtus” reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects the 
history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 

bert (notes to his poem of Attila, p. 317) justly observes that “ Stilicho had prob- 
ably authority for hanging him on the first tree.” Marcellinus, adds Mr. Herbert, 
attributes the execution to the Gothic chiefs Huldin and Saxos. — M. 
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attempted to revenge the death ox their general; but their ir- 
regular fury was soon diverted by the prudence and firmness 
of Stilicho, who opposed their march and facilitated their re- 
treat, who considered the safety of Borne and Italy as the great 
object of his care, and who sacrificed with too much indiffer- 
ence the wealth and tranquillity of the distant provinces.” 
The barbarians acquired, from the junction of some Panno- 
nian deserters, the knowledge of the country and of the 
roads, and the invasion of Gaul, which Mari e had designed, 
was executed by the remains of the great army of Badagai- 
sus.” 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes 
of Germany who inhabited the banks of the Bhine, their hopes 
were disappointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of inac- 
tive neutrality, and the Franks distinguished their zeal and 
courage in the defence of the empire. In the rapid progress 
down the Bhine which was the first act of the administration 
of Stilicho, he had applied himself with peculiar attention to 
secure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to remove the 
irreconcilable enemies of peace and of the republic. Marco- 
mir, one of their kings, was publicly convicted before the tribu- 
nal of the Boman magistrate of violating the faith of treaties. 
He was sentenced to a mild but distant exile in the province 
of Tuscany ; and this degradation of the regal dignity was so 
far from exciting the resentment of his subjects that they pun- 
ished with death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to re- 
venge his brother, and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the 
princes who were established on the throne by the choice of 


* Orosius and Jerome positively charge him with instigating the invasion. ftC Ex- 
citato a Stilichone gentes,” etc. They must mean indirectly . He saved Italy at 
the expense of Gaol. 

66 The Count de Boat is satisfied that the Germans who invaded Gaul were the 
two thirds that yet remained of the army of Radagaasus. See the Histoire An- 
cienne dee Peoples de l’Europe (tom. vii. p. 87, 121, Paris, 1772), an elaborate 
work, which I had not the advantage of perusing till the year 1777. As early as 
1771, 1 find the same idea expressed In a rough draught of the present History. 
I have since observed a similar intimation in Mascou (viil 15). Such agree- 
ment, without mutual communication, may add some weight to our common senti- 
ment. 
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Stilieho.” When the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken 
by the northern emigration, the Franks bravely encountered 
the single force of the Vandals, who, regardless of the lessons 
of adversity, had again separated their troops from the stand- 
ard of their barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their 
rashness; and twenty thousand Vandals, with their king, Go- 
digisdus, were slain in the field of battle. The whole people 
must have been extirpated if the squadrons of the Alani, ad- 
vancing to their relief, had not trampled down the infantry of 
the Franks, who, after an honorable resistance, were compelled 
to relinquish the unequal contest. The victorious confederates 
pursued their march, and on the last day of the year, in a sea- 
son when the waters of the Rhine were most probably frozen, 
they entered without opposition the defenceless provinces of 
GauL This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, 
may be considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps ; and the barriers which had so long sep- 
arated the savage and the civilized nations of the earth were 
from that fatal moment levelled with the ground.” 

While the peace of Germany was secured by the attachment 
of the Franks and the neutrality of the Alemanni, the subjects 
Desolation of Rome, unconscious of their approaching calami- 
etc. ties, enjoyed the state of quiet and prosperity which 
a.®, toe, etc.] h a( j ggidom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their 
flocks and herds were permitted to graze in the pastures of 
the barbarians; their huntsmen penetrated, without fear or 


m Provincia mif.sos 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 
Quos dederis. 

Clandian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i 285, etc ) is clear and satisfactory. These kings of 
Prance are unknown to Gregory of Tours , but the author of the Gosta JFiancorum 
mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, and names the latter as the father of PliaiA- 
mond (in tom. ii p. 543). He seems to write from good materials, which he did 
not understand. 

98 See Zo8imus (1. vi. [c. 8] p. 873), Orosius (1 vii. c. 40, p. 57(5), and the Chron- 
icles. Gregory of Toors (L. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of the Historians 
of Prance) has pieserved a valuable fragment of Renatas Profumrus Frigendus, 
whose three names denote a Christian, a Roman subject, and a semi-barbarian. 
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danger, into tbe darkest recesses of the Hercynian ■wood.*’ The 
banks of the Rhine were crowned, like those of the Tiber, with 
elegant houses and well-cultivated farms; and if a poet de- 
scended the river, he might express his doubt on which side 
was situated the territory of the Romans .* 0 This scene of peace 
and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert; and the pros- 
pect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish the solitude 
of nature from the desolation of man. The flourishing city of 
Mentz was surprised and destroyed, and many thousand Chris- 
tians were inhumanly massacred in the church. Worms per- 
ished after a long and obstinate siege; Strasburg, Spires, 
Rheirns, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel op- 
pression of the German yoke ; and the consuming flames of 
war spread from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part 
of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was 
delivered to the barbarians, who drove before them in a pro- 
miscuous crowd the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden 
with the spoils of their houses and altars." The ecclesiastics, 
to whom we are indebted for this vague description of the 
public calamities, embraced the opportunity of exhorting the 
Christians to repent of the sins which had provoked the Divine 
Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of a wretched 
and deceitful world. But as the Pelagian controversy,** which 


99 Gaudian (L Cons, St£L 1. i. 221, etc. ; L ii. 186) describes the peace and pros- 
perity of the Gallic frontier. The Abbd Dnbos (Hist. Critique, etc., tom. i p. 
174;) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet of the Ardennes) instead of Albis; and 
expatiates on the danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond the Elbe, Foolish 
enough ! In poetical geography, the Elbe and the Hercynian signify any river or 
any wood in Germany. Clandian is not prepared for die strict examination of 
onr antiquaries. 

90 Genninasque viator 

Cum videat ripas, quae sit Romana reqnirat 

91 Jerome, tom. i. p. 93 [Epist. cxxiii. c. 16, tom. L p. 908, edit. Yallars.]. See, 
in the first volume of the Historians of Prance, p 777, 782, the proper extracts 
from the Carmen de Providentift Divina, and Salvian. The anonymous poet 
was himself a captive, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

99 The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated a.d. 405, was condemned, in 
the space of ten years, at Rome and Carthage. St. Augustine fought and con- 
quered ; but the Greek Church was favorable to his adversaries ; and (what is 
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attempts to sound the abyss of grace and predestination, soon 
became the serious employment of the Latin clergy, the Provi- 
dence which had decreed, or foreseen, or permitted such a train 
of moral and natural evils was rashly weighed in the imperfect 
and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes and the misfort- 
unes of the suffering people were presumptuously compared 
with those of their ancestors, and they arraigned the Divine 
Justice, which did not exempt from the common destruction 
the feeble, the guiltless, the infant portion of the human 8pe- 
cies. These idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws of 
nature, which have connected peace with innocence, plenty 
with industry, and safety with valor. The timid and selfish 
policy of the Court of Ravenna might recall the Palatine le- 
gions for the protection of Italy ; the remains of the stationary 
troops might be unequal to the arduous task ; and the barba- 
rian auxiliaries might prefer the unbounded license of spoil to 
the benefits of a moderate and regular stipend. But the prov- 
inces of Gaul were filled with a numerous race of hardy and 
robust youth, who, in the defence of their houses, their fami- 
lies, and their altars, if they had dared to die, would have de- 
served to vanquish. The knowledge of their native country 
would have enabled them to oppose continual and insuperable 
obstacles to the progress of an invader; and the deficiency of 
the barbarians in arms as well as in discipline removed the 
only pretence which excuses the submission of a populous 
country to the inferior numbers of a veteran army. "When 
France was invaded by Charles the Fifth, he inquired of a 
prisoner how many days Paris might be distant from the fron- 
tier ; “ Perhaps t/wd/oe, but they will be days of battle ” such 
was the gallant answer which checked the arrogance of that 
ambitious prince. The subjects of Honorius and those of 
Francis the First were animated by a very different spirit ; and 
in less than two years the divided troops of the savages of the 


singular enough) the people did not take any part in a dispute which they could 
not understand. 

** See the M'&noires de Guillaume du Bdlay, 1. vi In French, the original re- 
proof is less obvious and more pointed, from the double sense of the word journfe, 
which alike signifies a day’s travel or a battle. 
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Baltic, "whose numbers, were they fairly stated, would appear 
contemptible, advanced without a combat to the foot of the 
Pyrenean Mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance of 
Stilicho had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain 
from her incessant enemies of the ocean, the monn- 
Brsush army, tains, and the Irish coast .* 4 But those restless bar- 
' barians could not neglect the fair opportunity of the 
Gothic war, when the walls and stations of the province were 
stripped of the Homan troops. If any of the legionaries were 
permitted to return from the Italian expedition, their faitbfnl 
report of the court and character of Honorius must have tend- 
ed to dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and to exasperate the se- 
ditious temper of the British army. The spirit of revolt which 
had formerly disturbed the age of Gallienus was revived by 
the capricious violence of the soldiers ; and the unfortunate, 
perhaps the ambitious, candidates who were the objects of their 
choice were the instruments, and at length the victims, of their 
passion.** Marcus was the first whom they placed on the throne, 
as the lawful Emperor of Britain and of the West. They vio- 
lated, by the hasty murder of Marcus, the oath of fidelity which 
they had imposed on themselves ; and their disapprobation of 
his manners may seem to inscribe an honorable epitaph on his 
tomb. Gratian was the next whom they adorned with the di- 
adem and the purple ; and, at the end of four months, Gratian 
experienced the fate of his predecessor. The memory of the 
great Constantine, whom the British legions had given to the 


84 Claudian 0 Cons. Stil. L ii. 250). It is supposed that the Scots of Ireland 
invaded by sea the whole western coast of Britain; and some slight credit may be 
given even to Nennius and the Irish traditions (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 
169). Whitaker’s Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199. The sixty- six lives 
of St. Patrick, which were extant in the ninth centmy, must have contained as 
many thousand lies ; yet we may believe that, in one of these Irish inroads, the 
future apostle was led away captive (Usher, Antiquit. Eccles. Britann. p. 431 ; and 
TiHemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xvi p. 456, 782, etc.). 

88 The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (1 vL [c. 2] p. 371-375), Orosi- 
us G- vii. c. 40, p. 576, 577), Olympiodorus (apnd Photiam, p. 180, 181 [p. 57, edit. 
Bekker]), the ecclesiastical historians, and the Chronicles. The Latins are igno* 
rant of Marcus. 
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Church and to the Empire, suggested the singular motive of 
cona tan tine their third choice. They discovered in the ranks a 
private soldier of the name of Constantine, and their 
Britai n ana impetuous levity had already seated him on the 
an 4 ot. throne before they perceived his incapacity to sus- 
tain the weight of that glorious appellation.” Yet the author- 
ity of Constantine was less precarious and his government was 
more successful than the transient reigns of Marcus and of 
Gratian. The danger of leaving his inactive troops in those 
camps which had been twice polluted with blood and sedition 
urged him to attempt the reduction of the Western provinces. 
He landed at Boulogne with an inconsiderable force ; and after 
he had reposed himself some days, he summoned the cities of 
Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of the barbarians, to acknowl- 
edge their lawful sovereign. They obeyed the summons with- 
out reluctance. The neglect of the Court of Ravenna had ab- 
solved a deserted people from the duty of allegiance. Their 
actual distress encouraged them to accept any circumstances 
of change without apprehension, and perhaps with some de- 
gree of hope; and they might flatter themselves that the 
troops, the authority, and even the name of a Roman emperor 
who fixed his residence in Gaul would protect the unhappy 
country from the rage of the barbarians. The first successes 
of Constantine against the detached parties of the Germans 
were magnified by the voice of adulation into splendid and 
decisive victories, which the reunion and insolence of the en- 
emy soon reduced to their just value. His negotiations pro- 
cured a short and precarious truce ; and if some tribes of the 
barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of his gifts and 
promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, these expen- 
sive and uncertain treaties, instead of restoring the pristine 
vigor of the Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the maj- 
esty of the prince, and to exhaust what yet remained of the 
treasures of the republic. Elated, however, with this imagi- 

** “ Com in Constantino ineonstantiam . . execrarentur ” (Sidonius Apollinaris, 

L r. Epist 9, p. 189, edit, second. Sirmond ) Yet Sidonins might be tempted 
by so fair a pan to stigmatize a prince who had disgraced his grandfather. 
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nary triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the 
provinces of the South, to encounter a more pressing and per- 
sonal danger. Sarus, the Goth, was ordered to lay the head 
of the rebel at the feet of the Emperor Honorius ; and the 
forces of Britain and Italy were unworthily consumed in this 
domestic quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest generals, 
Justinian and Nevig&stes, the former of whom was slain in the 
field of battle, the latter in a peaceful but treacherous inter- 
view, Constantine fortified himself within the walls of Vienna. 
The place was ineffectually attacked seven days ; and the im- 
perial army supported in a precipitate retreat the ignominy of 
purchasing a secure passage from the freebooters and outlaws 
of the Alps.” Those mountains now separated the dominions 
of two rival monarchs; and the fortifications of the double 
frontier were guarded by the troops of the empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully employed to maintain 
the Homan limits against the barbarians of Germany and 
Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine 
might be justified by the proximity of danger ; but his throne 
He reduces was soon established by the conquest, or rather 

spaing submission, of Spain, which yielded to the influ- 

ence of regular and habitual subordination, and re- 
ceived the laws and magistrates of the Gallic prefecture. 
The only opposition which was made to the authority of Con- 
stantine proceeded not so much from the powers of govern- 
ment or the spirit of the people as from the private zeal and 
interest of the family of Theodosius. Four brothers 98 had ob- 
tained, by the favor of their kinsman, the deceased emperor, 
an honorable rank and ample possessions in their native coun- 
try ; and the grateful youths resolved to risk those advantages 
in the service of his son. After an unsuccessful effort to 


97 Bagaudce is the name which Zosimns applies to them ; peihaps they deserved 
a less odious chaiactei (see Dubos, Hist Cntique, tom. i p. 208, and this History, 
vol. i. p 659). We shall heai of them again. 

*• Veiinianns, Didymus, Theodosius, and Lagodius,who in modern courts would 
be styled pnnees of the blood, weie not distinguished by any rank or puvilegea 
above the rest of their fellow-snbjects. 
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maintain their ground at the head of the stationary troop, 
of Lusitania, they retired to their estates, where they armet 
and levied, at their own expense, a considerable body of slave 
and dependents, and boldly marched to occupy the strong 
posts of the Pyrenean Mountains. This domestic insurrec 
tion alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain 
and he was compelled to negotiate with some troops of bar 
barian auxiliaries for the service of the Spanish war. Thej 
were distinguished by the title of ITonorians™ a name whicl 
might have reminded them of their fidelity to their lawfu 
sovereign ; and if it Bhould candidly be allowed that the Scot, 
were influenced by any partial affection for a British prince 
the Moots and the Mwrcomwnni could be tempted only by th< 
profuse liberality of the usurper, who distributed among th< 
barbarians the military and even the civil honors of Spain. Th< 
nine bands of Monorians, which may be easily traced on the es 
tablishment of the Western empire, could not exceed the num 
ber of five thousand men ; yet this inconsiderable force was suf 
fident to terminate a war which had threatened the power anc 
safety of Constantine. The rustic army of the Theodosian fam 
ily was surrounded and destroyed in the Pyrenees. Two of tht 
brothers had the good fortune to escape by sea to Italy or th< 
East ; the other two, after an interval of suspense, were exe 
cuted at Axles ; and if Honorius could remain insensible oi 
the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected by the per 
sonal misfortunes of his generous kinsmen. Such were tht 
feeble axms which decided the possession of the Western prov 
inces of Europe, from the Wall of Antoninus to the ColnmnE 
of Hercules. The events of peace and war have undoubtedly 
been diminished by the narrow and imperfect view of the his- 
torians of the times, who were equally ignorant of the causoE 
and of the effects of the most important revolutions. But the 
total decay of the national strength had annihilated even the 


99 These Honoriani or Honoriaci consisted of two bands of Scots or Attacotti, 
two of Moors, two of Marcomanni, the Yictores, the Ascarix, and the Gallicani 
(Notitia Imperii, sect xxxviii. edit. Lab.)* They were part of the sixty -five 
Auxilia Pa/atina, and are properly styled rg ab\y rct%uQ by Zosimus (I vi 
£<X 4] p. 374), 
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iast resource of a despotic government; and the revenue of 
exhausted provinces could no longer purchase the military 
service of a discontented and pusillanimous people. 

The poet, vrhose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagle 
the victories of Pollentia and Verona, pursues the hasty retreat 
Neg otiation Alaric from the confines of Italy with a horrid 
ife 8 ” 4 train of imaginary spectres, such as might hover 
a.d. 404-408. over an army of barbarians which was almost ex- 
terminated by war, famine, and disease . 104 In the course of 
this unfortunate expedition, the King of the Goths must in- 
deed have sustained a considerable loss ; and his harassed forces 
required an interval of repose to recruit their numbers and 
revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised and display- 
ed the genius of Alaric ; and the fame of his valor invited to 
the Gothic standard the bravest of the barbarian warriors, who, 
from the Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of 
rapine and conquest. He had deserved the esteem, and he 
soon accepted the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing 
the service of the Emperor of the East, Alaric concluded with 
the Court of Ravenna a treaty of peace and alliance, by whieh 
he was declared master-general of the Roman armies through- 
out the prefecture of Ulyricum ; as it was claimed, according 
to the true and ancient limits, by the minister of Honorius .” 1 
The execution of the ambitious design, which was either stip- 
ulated or implied in the articles of the treaty, appears to have 
been suspended by the formidable irruption of Radagaisus; 
and the neutrality of the Gothic ting may perhaps be com- 
pared to the indifEerence of Caesar, who, in the conspiracy of 
Catiline, refused either to assist or to oppose the enemy of the 
republic. After the defeat of the Yandals, Stilicho resumed 
his pre tensions to the provinces of the East, appointed civil 


«• Comitantnr euntem 

Pallor, et atra Fames ; et Banda lrridns ora 
Luctns ; et inferno stridentes agmine Morbi. 

Claudian in vi Cons. Hon 821, etc. 

101 These dark transactions are investigated by the Count de Boat (Hist, des 
Peoples de lTEurope, tom. vii. c. iu.-vnLp. 69-206), whose laborious accuracy may 
sometimes fatigue a superficial reader. 
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magistrates for the administration of justice and of th 
finances, and declared his impatience to lead to the gates c 
Constantinople the united armies of the Bomans and of th 
Goths. The prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion t 
civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakness of th 
State may countenance the suspicion that domestic peact 
rather than foreign conquest, was the object of his policj 
and that his principal care was to employ the forces of Alari 
at a distance from Italy. This design could not long escap 
the penetration of the Gothic king, who continued to hold 
doubtful, and perhaps a treacherous, correspondence with th 
rival courts, who protracted, like a dissatisfied mercenary, h 
languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus, and who soon n 
turned to claim the extravagant reward of his ineffectual se 
vices. Erom his camp near Jlmona, 1 " on the confines of Italj 
he transmitted to the Emperor of the West a long account c 
promises, of expenses, and of demands; called for immediat 
satisfaction, and clearly intimated the consequences of a r< 
fusal. Yet if his conduct was hostile, his language was d< 
cent and dutiful. He humbly professed himself the friend c 
Stilicho and the soldier of Honorius ; offered his person an 
his troops to march without delay against the usurper c 
Gaul ; and solicited, as a permanent retreat for the Goth) 
nation, the possession of some vacant province of the Wester 
empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two statesmen wh 
labored to deceive each other and the world must foreve 
Debates of have been concealed in the impenetrable darknet 
the Ro mm c f jjj, e ca bjnet if the debates of a popular assembl 
a.k. 408 . had not thrown some rays of light on the corn 
spondence of Alaric and Stilicho. The necessity of findin 
some artificial support for a government which, from a prii 
ciple not of moderation, but of weakness, was reduced to n« 


*• See Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 20] p. 884, 885. He interrupts his scanty nanative t 
relate the table of JEmona, and of the ship Argo, which was drawn overland fioi 
that place to the Adiiatic. Sozomen (1 vui c 25 ; Luc c. 4) and Socrates (1. \i 
c 10) cast a pale and donbtfnl light, and.Orosius (I. ni. c. 88, p. 571) is abonum 
bly partial 
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gotiate with its own subjects had insensibly revived the au- 
thority of the Roman senate ; and the minister of Honorius 
respectfully consulted the legislative council of the republic. 
Stilicho assembled the senate in the palace of the Csesars ; 
represented, in a studied oration, the actual state of affairs; 
proposed the demands of the Gothic king ; and submitted to 
their consideration the choice of peace or war. The senators, 
as if they had been suddenly awakened from a dream of four 
hundred years, appeared on this important occasion to be in- 
spired by the courage rather than by the wisdom of their pred- 
ecessors. They loudly declared, in regular speeches or in tu- 
multuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the majesty 
of Rome to purchase a precarious and disgraceful trace from 
a barbarian king ; and that, in the judgment of a magnanimous 
people, the chance of ruin was always preferable to the cer- 
tainty of dishonor. The minister, whose pacific intentions 
were seconded only by the voices of a few servile and venal 
followers, attempted to allay the general ferment by an apol- 
ogy for his own conduct, and even for the demands of the 
Gothic prince. “ The payment of a subsidy, which had ex- 
cited the indignation of the Romans, ought not” (6uch was the 
language of Stilicho) “to be considered in the odious light 
either of a tribute or of a ransom extorted by the menaces of 
a barbarian enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted the just 
pretensions of the republic to the provinces which were usurp- 
ed by the Greeks of Constantinople ; he modestly required the 
fair and stipulated recompense of his services ; and if he had 
desisted from the prosecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed, 
in his retreat, the peremptory though private letters of the 
emperor himself. These contradictory orders (he would not 
dissemble the errors of his own family) had been procured by 
the intercession of Serena. The tender piety of his wife had 
been too deeply affected by the discord of the royal brothers, 
the sobb of her adopted father ; and the sentiments of nature 
had too easily prevailed over the stern dictates of the public 
welfare.” These ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise the 
obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were supported by 
the authority of Stilicho, and obtained, after a warm debate, 
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the reluctant approbation of the senate. The tumult of vii't 
and freedom subsided ; and the sum of four thousand poun 
of gold was granted, under the name of a subsidy, to seen 
the peaee of Italy and to conciliate the friendship of the Eh 
of the Goths. Lampadius alone, one of the most illustrio 
members of the assembly, still persisted in his dissent; € 
claimed with a loud voice, “ This is not a treaty of peace, b 
of servitude;” 1 *’ and escaped the danger of such bold opj 
ration by immediately retiring to the sanctuary of a Christi; 
church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end ; and t 
proud minister might perceive the symptoms of his approac 
intrigues of i°g disgrace. The generous boldness of Lampadi 
the p ala ce, had been applauded ; and the senate, so patient 
“w- resigned to a long servitude, rejected with disda 

the offer of invidious and imaginary freedom. The trooi 
who still assumed the name and prerogatives of the Bom: 
legions, were exasperated by the partial affection of Stilid 
for the barbarians ; and the people imputed to the mischievo 
policy of the minister the public misfortunes, which were t 
natural consequence of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicl 
might have continued to brave the clamors of the people, ai 
even of the soldiers, if he could have maintained his dominu 
over the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful attac 
ment of Honorius was converted into fear, suspicion, and 1 
tred. The crafty Olympius, 1 ® 4 who concealed his vices und 
the mask of Christian piety, had secretly undermined the be 
efactor by whose favor he was promoted to the honorable c 


™ Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 29] p. 888, 889. He repeats the words of Lampadius 
they weie spoken in Latin, “ Non est ista pax, sed pactio servitutis,”* and th 
translates them into G-ieek for the benefit of his readers. 

%H He came from the coast of the Euxine, and exercised a splendid offi< 
Xofiirpac Si crpareiag Iv rotg f3aaiXeiocQ ^Lwpkvog. His actions justify his chan 
ter, which Zosimus (1. v. [c. 32] p 340) exposes with visible satisfaction. August 
revered the piety of Olyznpius, whom he styles a true son of the Church (Baronii 
Anna! Eccles. a.d. 408, No. 19, etc. ; Tillemont, M£m. Ecd6s. tom xiii. p. 4< 
468). But these praises, which the African saint so unworthily bestows, mi| 
proceed as well from ignorance as from adulation. 

* From Cicero’s 12th Philippic, c. 14. — M. 
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fices of the imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the unsus- 
pecting emperor, who had attained the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, that he was without weight or authority in his own 
government ; and artfully alarmed his timid and indolent dis- 
position by a lively picture of the designs of Stilicho, who al- 
ready meditated the death of his sovereign, with the ambitious 
hope of placing the diadem on the head of his son Eucherius. 
The emperor was instigated by his new favorite to assume the 
tone of independent dignity; and the minister was astonished 
to find that secret resolutions were formed in the court and 
council which were repugnant to his interest or to his in- 
tentions. Instead of residing in the palace of Home, Hono- 
rius declared that it was his pleasure to return to the secure 
fortress of Ravenna. On the first intelligence of the death 
of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit Constantinople, 
and to regulate, with the authority of a guardian, the provinces 
of the infant Theodosius . 106 The representation of the diffi- 
culty and expense of such a distant expedition checked this 
strange and sudden sally of active diligence ; but the danger- 
ous project of showing the emperor to the camp of Pavia, 
which was composed of the Roman troops, the enemies of 
Stilicho and his barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and un- 
alterable. The minister was pressed, by the advice of his con- 
fidant Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrat- 
ing genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial to his reputa- 
tion and safety. Hia strenuous but ineffectual efforts con- 
firmed the triumph of Olympius; and the prudent lawyer 
withdrew hims elf from the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny of 
the guards was excited and appeased by the secret policy of 
Di aad who ann ounced his instructions to decimate 

dgjttoof the guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the 
a.x>. 408. merit of their pardon. After this tumult, Honorius 
August 28. em b race( j f or the last time the minister whom he 

1B * Zosuxms, L y. [c. 81] p. 838, 339. Sozomen, L ix. c 4. Stilicho offered to 
undertake the journey to Constantinople, that he might divert Honorius from the 
vain attempt. The Eastern empire would not have obeyed, and could not havo 
been conquered. 
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now considered as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to th 
camp of Pavia, where he was received by the loyal acclama 
tions of the troops who were assembled for the service of th' 
Gallic war. On the morning of the fonrth day he pronounced 
as he had been taught, a military oration in the presence o 
the soldiers, whom the charitable visits and artful discourse 
of Olympius had prepared to execute a dark and bloody con 
spiracy. At the first signal they massacred the friends o 
Stilicho, the most illustrious officers of the empire ; two Prse 
torian prefects, of Gaul and of Italy ; two masters-general, o 
the cavalry and infantry ; the master of the offices, the quaes 
tor, the treasurer, and the count of the domestics. Many livei 
were lost, many houses were plundered ; the furious seditior 
continued to rage till the close of the evening ; and the trem 
bling emperor, who was seen in the streets of Pavia without 
his robes or diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his favorite 
condemned the memory of the slain, and solemnly approvec 
the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. The intelligence 
of the massacre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with jusi 
and gloomy apprehensions, and he instantly summoned, in th< 
camp of Bologna, a council of the confederate leaders whc 
-were attached to his service and would be involved in hii 
Tuin. The impetuous voice of the assembly called aloud foi 
arms and for revenge, to march, without a moment’s delay 
under the banners of a hero whom they had so often followec 
to victory ; to surprise, to oppress, to extirpate the guiltj 
Olympius and his degenerate Romans, and perhaps to fix the 
diadem on the head of their injured general. Instead of ex 
ecuting a resolution which might have been justified by sue 
cess, Stilicho hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost. He 
was still ignorant of the fate of the emperor ; he distrustcc 
the fidelity of his own party ; and he viewed with horror the 
fatal consequences of arming a crowd of licentious barbariam 
against the soldiers and people of Italy. The confederates, im 
patient of his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired witl 
fear and indignation. At the hour of midnight Sarus, a Gothic 
warrior, renowned among the barbarians themselves for his 
strength and valor, suddenly invaded the camp of his benefae 
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tor, plundered the baggage, cut in pieces the faithful Huns 
who guarded his person, and penetrated to the tent where the 
minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of 
his situation. Stilicho escaped with difficulty from the sword 
of the Goths, and, after issuing a last and generous admonition 
to the cities of Italy to shut their gates against the barbarians, 
his confidence or his despair urged him to throw himself into 
Ravenna, which was already in the absolute possession of his 
enemies. Olympius, who had assumed the dominion of Ho- 
norius, was speedily informed that his rival had embraced as a 
suppliant the altar of the Christian Church. The base and 
cruel disposition of the hypocrite was incapable of pity or re- 
morse ; but he piously affected to elude, rather than to violate, 
the privilege of the sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with a troop 
of soldiers, appeared at the dawn of day before the gates of the 
Church of Ravenna. The bishop was satisfied by a solemn 
oath that the imperial mandate only directed them to secure 
the person of Stilicho ; but as soon as the unfortunate minister 
had been tempted beyond the holy threshold, he produced the 
warrant for his instant execution. Stilicho supported with 
calm resignation the injurious names of traitor and parricide ; 
repressed the unseasonable zeal of his followers, who were 
ready to attempt an ineffectual rescue ; and, with a firmness 
not unworthy of the last of the Roman generals, submitted 
his neck to the sword of Heraclian. 10 * 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored the 
fortune of Stilicho, affected to insult his fall ; and the most 
ms memory distant connection with the Master-general of the 
persecuted. "West, which had so lately been a title to wealth and 
honors, was studiously denied and rigorously punished. His 
family, united by a triple alliance with the family of Theodo- 
sius, might envy the condition of the meanest peasant. The 
flight of his son Eucherius was intercepted ; and the death of 
that innocent youth soon followed the divorce of Thermantia, 


lp * Zodmus (L v. [c. 30 seq.] p. 336-345] has copiously, though not clearly, re- 
lated the disgrace and death of Stilicho. Olympiodorus (apud Phot. p. 177 [p. 
56, edit. Better]), Orosius Q. vii. c 38 , p. 571 , 572), Rozomen (1* is. c. 4), and Phi-* 
lostorgius (L xi. c. 8,La'i * ^ afford snimlemental hints. 

HI.— 23 
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PEBSEOTTION OP STHICHO’S MEMOBT. [Ch. 333 


who filled the place of her sister Maria, and who, like Maris 
had remained a virgin in the imperial bed. 1 " The friends o 
Stilicho who had escaped the massacre of Pavia were perse 
cnted by the implacable revenge of Olympics, and the mos 
exquisite cruelty was employed to extort the confession of 
treasonable and sacrilegious conspiracy. They died in silence 
their firmness justified the choice, 1 " and perhaps absolved th 
innocence, of their patron; and the despotic power whicJ 
could take his life without a trial and stigmatize his memor 
without a proof has no jurisdiction over the impartial sui 
frage of posterity. 1 ” The services of Stilicho are great an< 
manifest ; his crimes, as they are vaguely stated in the lan 
gauge of flattery and hatred, are obscure, at least, and improt 
able. About four months after his death an edict was pul 
lished, in the name of Honorius, to restore the free communi 
cation of the two empires, which had been so long interrupt© 
by the pubUc enemy.™ The minister, whose fame and fortun 
depended on the prosperity of the State, was accused of betray 
ing Italy to the barbarians, whom he repeatedly vanquished a 
Pollentia, at Yeroua, and before the walls of Florence. Hi 
pretended design of placing the diadem on the head of hi 
son Eucherius could not have been conducted without preps 
rations or accomplices ; and the ambitious father would no 
surely have left the future emperor, till the twentieth year o 
his age, in the humble station of tribune of the notaries. Eve) 
the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the malice of hi 
rival. The seasonable and almost miraculous deliverance wa 


m Zosimos, 1. v. [c. 28] p. 838. The marriage of a Christian with two sistei 
scandalizes Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. r. p. 557), who expects in vat 
that Pope Innocent L should have done something in the way either of censure c 
of dispensation. 

1M Two of his friends are honorably mentioned (Zosimns, 1. v. [c. 35] p 846)- 
Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and the great chamberlain Deuterius. StO 
cho had secured the bedchamber ; and it is scuprising that, under a feeble prince 
the bedchamber was not able to secure him. 

"* Orosins (Lvii. c. 88, p. 571, 572) seems to copy the felse and furious mani 
festoes which were dispersed through the provinces by the new administration. 

IM See the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. xvi. leg. 1 ; 1. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 22. Stih 
eho is branded with the name of prtsdo publicue, who employed his wealth “adorn 
Hem ditaadam, ingrtdetandamt/ut Barbarian." 
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devoutly celebrated by the applause of the clergy, who asserted 
that the restoration of idols and the persecution of the Church 
would have been the first measure of the reign of Eucherius. 
The son of Stilicho, however, was educated in the bosom of 
Christianity, which his father had uniformly professed and 
zealously supported. 111 * Serena had borrowed her magnifi- 
cent necklace from the statue of Vesta ; ,M and the pagans 
execrated the memory of the sacrilegious minister by whose 
order the Sibylline books, the oracles of Rome, had been com- 
mitted to the flames. 11 * The pride and power of Stilicho con- 
stituted his real guilt. An honorable reluctance to shed the 
blood of his countrymen appears to have contributed to the 
success of his unworthy rival ; and it is the last humiliation 
of the character of Honorius that posterity has not conde- 
scended to reproach him with his base ingratitude to the 


guardian of his youth and the support of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents whose wealth and dignity 
attracted the notice of their own times, owr curiosity is excited 


The poet 
Gl&uaian. 


by the celebrated name of the poet Claudian, who 
enjoyed the favor of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed 


in the ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune and 


111 Augustine himself is satisfied with the effectual laws which Stilicho had en- 
acted against heretics and idolaters, and which are still extant in the Code. He 
only applies to Olympins for their confirmation (Baronins, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 
408, No. 19). 

111 Zosimus, L y. [c. 38] p. 851. We may observe the bad taste of the age in 
dressing their statues with such awkward finely. 

111 See Rutalius Numafcianus (Itinerar. L ii. 41-60), to whom religions enthusiasm 
has dictated some elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise stripped the gold 
plates from the doors of the Capitol, and lead a prophetic sentence which was en- 
graven under them (Zosimus, L v. [c. 38] p. 852). These aie foolish stories ; yet 
the charge of impiety adds weight and credit to the praise, which Zosimus reluc- 
tantly bestows, of his virtues. 

* Hence, perhaps, the accusation of treachery is countenanced by Rutilius : 

Quo magis est facinus diii Stilichonis iniquum 
Proditor aicani quod fuit imperii. 

Romano generi dum nititur esse supers tes, 

Crudelis summis miscuit ima furor. 

Dumque timet, quicquid se fecerat ipse timeri, 

Jjmxnisi t Lataae barbara tela neci. 

Rutil. Itin. ii 41. — M. 
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notary fixed his rank in the imperial court. He was indebted 
to the powerful intercession of Serena for his marriage with 
a rich heiress of the province of Africa and the statue of 
Claudian, erected in the Forum of Trajan, was a monument 
of the taste and liberality of the Boman senate . 111 After the 
praises of Stilicho became offensive and criminal, Claudian 
was exposed to the enmity of a powerful and unforgiving 
courtier whom he had provoked by the insolence of wit. He 
had compared, in a lively epigram, the opposite characters of 
two Praetorian prafects of Italy ; he contrasts the innocent re- 
pose of a philosopher, who sometimes resigned the hours of 
business to slumber, perhaps to study, with the interested dil- 
igence of a rapacious minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of 
unjust or sacrilegious gain. “How happy,” continues Clau- 
dian — “ how happy might it be for the people of Italy if Mal- 
lius could be constantly awake, and if Hadrian would always 
deep I” "* The repose of Mallius was not disturbed by this 
friendly and gentle admonition ; but the cruel vigilance of 
Hadrian watched the opportunity of revenge, and easily ob- 
tained from the enemies of Stilicho the trifling sacrifice of an 
obnoxious poet. The poet concealed himself, however, during 
the tumult of the revolution, and, consulting the dictates of 

114 At the nuptials of Oipheus (a modest comparison !) all the parts of animated 
nature conti lbuted their various gifts, and the gods themselves emiched their f&~ 
vonte. Claudian had neither flocks nor lieids nor vines nor olives. His wealthy 
bade was heiress to them all. But he carried to Africa a recommendatoiy letter 
fiom Seiena, his Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. ad Seienam). 

116 Claudian feels the honor like a man who deserved it ( in praefat. Bell. Get.). 
The otiginal inscription, on maible, was found at Borne, in the fifteenth century, 
in the house of Pompomus Lsetus. The statue of a poet far snperior to Claudian 
should have been erected during his lifetime by the men of letters, his country- 
men and contemporaries. It was a noble design. 

119 See Epigram m. : 

Mallius indulget somno noctesqne diesque : 

Insomms Fharius sacra, profkna, rapit. 

Omnibus, hoc, liaise gentes, expoacite votis, 

Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Phaiius. 

Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his public life in Godefroy, Cod. 
Theodos. tom. vi. p. 864. Malians did not always sleep. ITc composed some el* 
egant dialogues on the Greek systems of natural philosophy (Claud, in Mall. The* 
odor. Cons, 61-118), 
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prudence rather than of honor, he addressed, in the form of an 
epistle, a suppliant and humble recantation to the offended 
prssfect. He deplores, in mournful strains, the fatal indiscre- 
tion into which he had been hurried bj passion and folly ; 
submits to the imitation of his adversary the generous exam- 
ples of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions ; and ex- 
presses his hope that the magnanimity of Hadrian will not 
trample on a defenceless and contemptible foe, already hum- 
bled by disgrace and poverty, and deeply wounded by the ex- 
ile, the tortures, and the death of his dearest friends.” 1 Whafc- 


117 See Claudian’s first Epistle. Tet in some places an air of irony and indig* 
nation betiays his secret reluctance.* 


* M. Beugnot has pointed out one remaikable characteristic of Claudian’s poe- 
try, and of the times — his extraordinary religions indifference. Here is a poet 
writing at the actual crisis of the complete triumph of the new religion, the visible 
extinction of the old ; if we may so speak, a strictly historical poet, whose works, 
excepting his mythological poem on the rape of Pioserpine, are confined to tem- 
porary subjects, and to the politics of his own eventful day ; yet, excepting in one 
or two small and indifferent pieces, manifestly written by a Christian, and interpo- 
lated among his poems, there is no allusion whatever to the great religious stiife. 
No one would know the existence of Christianity at that period of the world by 
reading the works of Claudian. His panegyric and his satire preserve the same 
religious impartiality — awaid their most lavish praise or their bitterest invective 
on Christian or pagan ; he insults the fall of Eugenius, and glories in the vic- 
tories of Theodosius. Under the child — and Honorius never became more than a 
child — Chiisdanity continued to inflict wounds more and moie deadly on expil- 
ing paganism. Are the gods of Olympus agitated with apprehension at the birth 
of this new enemy? They aie introduced as rejoicing at his appearance, and 
promising long years of gloiy. The whole prophetic choir of paganism, all the 
oracles throughout the world, aie summoned to predict the felicity of his leign. 
His birth is compared to that of Apollo, but the narrow limits of ah island must 
not confine the new deity — 

Non littora nostro 

Sufficerent angusta Deo. 

Augury and divination, the shrines of Ammon and of Delphi, the Persian Magi 
and the Etruscan aeeis, the Chaldean astrologers, the Sibyl herself; are described 
as still discharging their piophetic functions, and celebrating the natal day of this 
Christian prince. They are noble lines, as well as curious illustrations of the times : 

Quae tunc documents futuri ? 

Qu» voces avium ? quanti per inane volatus ? 

Quis vatum discursus erat ? Tibi corniger Ammon, 

Et dudum taciti rup&e silentia Delphi. 

Te Persae cecinfire Magi, te sensit Etiuscns 
Augur, et inspectis Babylonius horruit astris; 

Chaldaei stmpuSre senes, Cumanaque rursus 
Intonuit rapes, rabid® delubra Sibyllas. 

Claud, iv. Cons. Hon. 141. 

Prom the Quarterly Review of Beugnot, Hist, de la Destruction du Paganisms 
en Occident, Q. R. vol. Ivii. p. 61. — *M. 
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ever might be the success of his prayer or the accidents of his 
future life, the period of a few years levelled in the grave the 
minister and the poet; but the name of Hadrian is almost 
sunk in oblivion, while Claudian is read with pleasure in every 
country which has retained or acquired the knowledge of the 
Latin language. If we fairly balance his merits and his de- 
fects, we shall acknowledge that Olaudian does not either sat- 
isfy or silence our reason. It would not be easy to produce 
a passage that deserves the epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to 
select a verse that melts the heart or enlarges the imagination. 
"We should vainly seek in the poems of Olaudian the happy 
invention and artificial conduct of an interesting fable, or the 
just and lively representation of the characters and situations 
of real life. For the service of his patron he published oc- 
casional panegyrics and invectives, and the design of these 
slavish compositions encouraged his propensity to exceed the 
limits of truth and nature. These imperfections, however, are 
compensated in some degree by the poetical virtues of Clau- 
dian. He was endowed with the rare and precious talent of 
raising the meanest, of adorning the most barren, and of di- 
versifying the most similar topics ; his coloring, more espe- 
cially in descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid ; and he sel- 
dom fails to display, and even to abuse, the advantages of a 
cultivated understanding, a copious fancy, an easy and some- 
times forcible expression, and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
versification. To these commendations, independent of any 
accidents of time and place, we must add the peculiar merit 
which Claudian derived from the unfavorable circumstances 
of his birth. La the decline of arts and of empire, a native of 
Egypt, 1 " who had received the education of a Greek, assumed 
in a mature age the familiar use and absolute command of the 
Latin language, 1 " soared above the heads of his feeble con- 

118 National vanity has made him a Florentine or a Spaniard. Bat the first 
Epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria CFabricius, Biblioth. Latin, 
tom. iii. p. 191-202, edit Ernest.). 

M# His first Latin verses weie composed daring the consnlship of Probina^ 
A.P. 896 ; 

Romanos bibimus primum, te console, fontes, 

Et Lathe cessit Graia Thalia togas. 
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temporaries, and placed himself, after an interval of three 
hundred years, among the poets of ancient Borne. 1 *® 


Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the Batin poet had composed, 
in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Berytus, Nice, etc. It is mor4 
easy to supply the loss of good poetry than of authentic history. 

130 Strada (Prolusion v. vi.) allows him to contend with the five heroic poets, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His patron is the accomplished 
courtier Balthazar Castiglione. His admiiers are numerous and passionate. Yet 
the rigid critics reproach the exotic weeds or flowers which spring too luxuriantly 
in his Latian soiL 
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OHAPTEE XXXI. 

Invasion of Italy by Alaric. — Manners of the Roman Senate and People*— Rome 
is thrice Besieged, and at length Pillaged, by the Goths. — Death of Alanc. — 
The Goths Evacuate Italy.— Fall of Constantine. — Gaul and Spain are Occu- 
pied by the Barbarians. — Independence of Britain. 

The incapacity of a weak and distracted government may 
often assume the appearance and produce the effects of a trea- 

sonable correspondence with the public enemy. If 

theoonrtof Alaric himself had been introduced into the Coun- 
a.b- 408. cil of Kavenna, he would probably have advised the 
same measures which were actually pursued by the 
ministers of Honorius. 1 The King of the Goths would have 
conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the for- 
midable adversary by whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, 
he had been twice overthrown. Thetvr active and interested ha- 
tred laborionsly accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great 
Stilicho. The valor of Saras, his fame in arms, and his personal 
or hereditary influence over the confederate barbarians could 
recommend him only to the friends of their country who de- 
spised or detested the worthless characters of Turpilio, Varanes, 
and Vigilantius. By the pressing instances of the new favor- 
ites, these generals, unworthy as they had shown themselves 
of the name of soldiers,* were promoted to the command of 
the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the domestic troops. The 
Gothic prince would have subscribed with pleasure the edict 
which the fanaticism of Olympias dictated to the simple and 
devout emperor. Honorius excluded all persons who were 
adverse to the Oatholic Church from holding any office in the 
State ; obstinately rejected the service of all those who dis- 

1 The series of events from the death of Stilicho to the arrival of Alaric before 
Rome can only be found in Zosimos, 1. v. [c. 35-37] p. 347-350. 

* The expression of Zosimu* is strong and lively, KaraQp&vtjtn v role 

woKtfuOi ic dpicovvrac, sufficient to excite the contempt of the enemy. 
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sented from his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of his 
bravest and most skilful officers who adhered to the pagan 
worship or who had imbibed the opinions of Arianism.’ These 
measures, so advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would hare 
approved, and might perhaps have suggested ; but it may seem 
doubtful whether the barbarian would have promoted his in- 
terest at the expense of the inhuman and absurd cruelty which 
was perpetrated by the direction, or at least with the conni- 
vance, of the imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who 
had been attached to the person of Stilicho lamented his death ; 
but the desire of revenge was checked by a natural apprehen- 
sion for the safety of their wives and children, who were de- 
tained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, where they had 
likewise deposited their most valuable effects. At the same 
hour, and aB if by a common signal, the cities of Italy were pol- 
luted by the same horrid scenes of universal massacre and pil- 
lage which involved in promiscuous destruction the families 
and fortunes of the barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, 
which might have awakened the tamest and most servile spir- 
it, they cast a look of indignation and hope towards the camp 
of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue with just and im- 
placable war the perfidious nation that had so basely violated 
the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of the 
ministers of Honorius, the republic lost the assistance, and de- 
served the enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers ; 
and the weight of that formidable army, which alone might 
have determined the event of the war, was transferred from 
the scale of the Homans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the 
Gothic king maintained his superior ascendant over 
manjhuto an enemy whose seeming changes proceeded from 
Aj>w«a the total want of counsel and design. From his 
° ct0 camp, on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively 


•Eos qtd Catholic* sect* sunt inimici, intra paladum mflitare piohibemus. 
Nnllns nobis sit aliqufi rations conjunctus, qui a nobis fide et religions discordat 
— Cod. Theodos. L xvL tit v. leg. 42, and Godefro/s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. 
This law was applied in the utmost latitude and rigorously executed. Zosimua, 
Lv.[c. 46] p.364. 
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observed the revolutions of the palace, watched the progress 
of faction and discontent, disguised the hostile aspect of a 
barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular appearance 
of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho, to whose virtues, 
when they were no longer formidable, he could pay a just 
tribute of sincere praise and regret. The pressing invitation 
of the malcontents, who urged the King of the Goths to in- 
vade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of his personal inju- 
ries ; and he might speciously complain that the imperial min- 
isters still delayed and eluded the payment of the four thousand 
pounds of gold which had been granted by the Roman senate 
either to reward his services or to appease his fury. His de- 
cent firmness was supported by an artful moderation, which 
contributed to the success of his designs. He required a fair 
and reasonable satisfaction ; but he gave the strongest assur- 
ances that, as soon as he had obtained it, he would immediately 
retire. He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless 
Aetius and Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, were 
sent as hostages to his camp ; but he offered to deliver in ex- 
change several of the noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The 
modesty of Alaric was interpreted by the ministers of Ravenna 
as a sure evidence of his weakness and fear. They disdained 
either to negotiate a treaty or to assemble an army ; and with 
a rash confidence, derived only from their ignorance of the 
extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the decisive moments of 
peace and war. While they expected, in sullen silence, that 
the barbarians should evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, 
with bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po ; 
hastily pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, 
and Cremona, which yielded to his arms ; increased his forces 
by the accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries ; and, without 
meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as the 
edge of the morass which protected the impregnable residence 
of the Emperor of the West Instead of attempting the hope- 
less siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths pro- 
ceeded to Rimini, stretched his ravages along the sea-coast of 
the Adriatic, and meditated the conquest of the ancient mis- 
tress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zed and sanctity 
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were respected by tbe barbarians themselves, encountered the 
victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the indignation of 
Heaven against the oppressors of the earth ; but the saint him- 
self was confounded by the solemn asseveration of Alarie that 
he felt a secret and preternatural impulse, which directed, and 
even compelled, his march to the gates of Borne. He felt that 
hia genius and his fortune were equal to the most arduous en- 
terprises ; and the enthusiasm which he communicated to the 
Goths insensibly removed the popular and almost superstitious 
reverence of the nations for the majesty of the Boman name. 
His troops, animated by the hopes of spoil, followed the course 
of the Flaminian Way, occupied the unguarded passes of the 
Apennine , 4 descended into the rich plains of Umbria ; and, as 
they lay encamped on the banks of the Olitumnus, might wan- 
tonly slaughter and devour the milk-white oxen which had 
been so long reserved for the use of Boman triumphs.* A 
lofty situation and a seasonable tempest of thunder and light- 
ning preserved the little city of hTarai ; but the King of the 
Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated 
vigor; and after he had passed through the stately arches, 
adorned with the spoils of barbaric victories, be pitched his 
camp under the walls of Borne.* 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen years the seat 
of empire had never been violated by the presence of a for- 


4 Addison (see his Works, voL iL p. 54, edit. BaskerviUe) has given a very pict- 
uresque description of the road through the Apenmne. The Goths were not at 
leisure to observe the beauties of the prospect; but they were pleased to find that 
the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow passage which Vespasian had cot through the rock 
(Cluver. Italia Antaq. torn. L p. 618), was totally neglected. 

Hinc albi, Clitnmne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victims saepe, too perfasi flumine sacro, 

Romanos ad templa Deuxn dnxere trraxnphos. 

Georg. iL 147. 

Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets — Propertius, Lucan, Silius Italicns, Clan* 
dian, etc., whose passages may be found in Cluverius and Addison — have celebrated 
the triumphal victims of the Clitnmnns. 

• Some ideas of the march of Alarie are borrowed from the journey of Honoriua 
over the same ground (see Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 494-522). The measured 
distance between Ravenna and Rome was 254 Roman miles. Itinerar.'Wesselm^ 
p. 126* 
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eign enemy. The unsuccessful expedition of Hannibal' served 
n | ^ only to display the character of the senate and peo* 
ttotmtea of pie ; of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by 
the comparison of an assembly of kings; and of a 
people to whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus ascribed the in- 
exhaustible resources of the Hydra.' Each of the senators in 
the time of the Punic war had accomplished his term of mili- + 
tary service, either in a subordinate or a superior station ; and 
the decree which invested with temporary command all those 
who had been consuls or censors or dictators gave the repub- 
lic the immediate assistance of many brave and experienced 
generals. In the beginning of the war the Roman people 
consisted of two hundred and fifty thousand citizens of an age 
•to bear arms.* Fifty thousand had already died in the defence 
of their country; and the twenty-three legions which were 
employed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Spain required about one hundred thousand men. 
But there still remained an equal number in Rome and the 
adjacent territory who were animated by the same intrepid 
courage ; and every citizen was trained from his earliest youth 
in the discipline and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was as- 
tonished by the constancy of the senate, who, without raising 
the siege of Capua or recalling their scattered forces, expected 


T The inarch and retreat of Hannibal are described by Livy, 1. xxvL e. 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11; and the reader is made a spectator of the interesting scene. 

• These comparisons were used by Cmeas, the counsellor of Pyrrhus, after his 
return from his embassy, in which he had diligently studied the discipline and 
manners of Borne. See Plutarch in Pyrrho [c. 19], tom. ii. p. 459. 

• In the three census which were made of the Roman people about the time of 
the second Panic war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Epitom. L xx. Hist. 
1. xxvii. 86, xxix. 87), 270,213 ; 187,108 ; 214,000. The fall of the second and 
the rise of the third appear so enormons that several critics, notwithstanding the 
unanimity of the MSS., have suspected some corruption of the text of Livy. (See 
Drakenborch ad xxvii. 86, jand Beaufort, Bdpublique Bomaine, tom. i. p 825.) 
They did not consider that the second census was taken only at Borne, and that 
the nnmbers were diminished, not only by the death, but likewise by the absence , 
of many soldiers. In the third census, Livy expressly a£Bt ms that the legions were 
mustered by the care of particular commissaries. Prom the nnmbers on the list 
we must always deduct one twelfth above threescore and incapable of bearing 
arms. See Population de la France, p. 72. 
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his approach. He encamped on the banks of the Anio, at the 
distance of three miles from the city ; and he was soon inform- 
ed that the gronnd on which he had pitched his tent was sold 
for an adequate price at a public auction,* and that a body of 
troops was dismissed by an opposite road to reinforce the le- 
gions of Spain.** He led his Africans to the gates of Borne, 
where he fonnd three armies in order of battle prepared to re- 
ceive him ; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat from 
which he conld not hope to escape unless he destroyed the last 
of his enemies : and his speedy retreat confessed the invinci- 
ble courage ol the Homans. 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of senators had preserved the name and image of the 
Genealogy of republic; and the degenerate subjects of Honorius 
the senates, ambitiously derived their descent from the heroes 
who had repulsed the arms of Hannibal and subdued the na- 
tions of the earth. The temporal honors which the devout 
Paula 11 inherited and despised are carefully recapitulated by 
Jerome — the guide of her conscience and the historian of her 
life. The genealogy of her father, Bogatus, which ascended 
as high as Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian ori- 
gin; but her mother, Blsesilla, numbered the Scipios, A5milins 
Panins, and the Gracchi in the list of her ancestors, and Tox- 
otius, the husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from 
./Eneas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity .of the rich, 
who desired to be noble, was gratified by these lofty preten- 
sions. Encouraged by the applause of their parasites, they 


10 Livy considers these two incidents as the effects only of chance and courage. 
I suspect that they weie both managed by the admirable policy of the senate. 

u See Jerome, tom. l p. 169, 170, ad Enstochium [Epist. cviii. tom. i. p. 684, 
edit. Yallars ]. He bestows on Paula the splendid titles of “ Graccborum stirps, 
soboles Sdpionum, Panli h seies, cujus vocabulum trahit, Marties Papyri© Matris 
Africani vera et germ ana prop ago.” This particular description supposes a more 
solid title than the surname of Julius, which Toxotius shared with a thousand 
families of the Western provinces. See the Index of Tacitus, of Grater’s Inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

* Compare the remaikable transaction in Jeremiah, xxarii. 6 to 44, where the 
prophet purchases his uncle’s estate at the approach of the Babylonian captivity, 
in his undonbting confidence in the futnre restoration of the people. In the one 
case it is the triumph of religious faith, iu the other of national pride.— M. 
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easily imposed on the credulity of the vulgar, and were coun- 
tenanced in some measure by the custom of adopting the 
name of their patron, which had always prevailed among the 
freedmen and clients of illustrious families. Most of those 
families, however, attacked by so many causes of external 
violence or internal decay, were gradually extirpated ; and it 
would be more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of twen- 
ty generations among the mountains of the Alps or in the 
peaceful solitude of Apulia than on the theatre of Rome, the 
seat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revolutions. Un- 
der each successive reign, and from every province of the em- 
pire, a crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence by their 
talents or their vices, usurped the wealth, the honors, and the 
palaces of Rome, and oppressed or protected the poor and 
humble remains of consular families, who were ignorant, per- 
haps, of the glory of their ancestors." 

In the time of Jerome and Glaudian, the senators unani- 
mously yielded the pre-eminence to the Anician line, and a 
The Anician slight view of the/vr history will serve to appreciate 
the rank and antiquity of the noble families which 
contended only for the second place." During the five first 
ages of the city, the name of the Anicians was unknown. They 
appear to have derived their origin from Prseneste ; and the 
ambition of those new citizens was long satisfied with the ple- 
beian honors of tribunes of the people. 1 * One huudred and 

** Tacitus (Annal. iii. 66) affirms that, between the battle of Actmm and the 
reign of Vespasian, the senate was gradually filled with new families from the Mtu 
nicipia and colonies of Italy. 

“ Nee qnisquam Procerum tentet (licet sere vetusto 

Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatti.) 

Se jactare parem ; sed pnmfi sede lelictA 
AucheniiSf de jure licet ceitare secundo. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Coss. 18. 

Snch a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii has amazed the crit- 
ics ; but they all agree that, whatever may be the true leading, the sense of Claudian 
can be applied only to the Anician family 
M The earliest date in the annals of Pighius is that of M. Anicius Gallus, Trib. 
PI. a.u.o. 606. Another tribune, Q Anicius, a.u.o. 608, is distinguished hy the 
epithet of Prsenestinua.* Livy (xlv. 48) places the Anicii below the great families 

ef Borne. 

* There is an earlier instance of a member of the family obtaining one of the 
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flirty-sight years before the Christian era, the family was en- 
nobled by the prsetorship of Anicins, who gloriously terminat- 
ed the Illyrian war by the conquest of the nation and the cap- 
tivity of their king . 11 From the triumph of that general three 
consulships in distant periods mark the succession of the Ani- 
cian name. 1 ® From the reign of Diocletian to the final ex- 
tinction of the Western empire, that name shone with a lustre 
which was not eclipsed in the public estimation by the majes- 
ty of the imperial purple . 17 The several branches to whom 
it was communicated united, by marriage or inheritance, the 
wealth and titles of the Annian, the Petronian, and the Olyb- 
rian houses; and in each generation the number of consul- 
ships was multiplied by an hereditary claim. 1 ® The Anician 
family excelled in faith and in riches. They were the first of 
the Roman senate who embraced Christianity ; and it is prob 
able that Anicius Julian, who was afterwards consul and pre- 
fect of the city, atoned for his attachment to the party of Max- 
entius by the readiness with which he accepted the religion of 
Constantine. 1 ® Their ample patrimony was increased by the 

u Livy, xliv. 80, 31, xlv. 8, 26, 48. He fairly appreciates the merit of Anicius, 
and justly observes that his fame was clouded by the superior lustre of the Mace- 
donian, which preceded the Illyrian, triumph. 

* The dates of the three consulships are, JutJ.o. 593, 818, 967 — the two last un- 
der the leigns of Nero and Caracalla. The second of these consuls distinguished 
himself only by his infamous flatteiy (Tacit. AnnaL xv. 74) ; but even the evidence 
of crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, is admitted without 
reluctance to prove the genealogy of a noble house. 

17 In the sixth century the nobility of the Anician name is mentioned (Cassio- 
dor. Vaiiar. L x. Ep. 11, 12) with singular respect by the minister of a Gothic king 
of Italy. 

* Fixus in omnea 

Cognatos procedit honos ; quemcumque requires 
H&c de stirpe virum, cert am est de Console nasch 
Fei fasces numerantur avi, semperque renatfc 
Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 

(Claudian in Piob. et Olyb. Consulate 12, etc.). The Annii, whose name seems 
to have merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti with many consulships from the 
time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

* The title of First Christian Senator may be justified by the authoiity of Fru- 

higher offices of the State. Q Anicius Prsauestinus was curnle ffidile with Q. 
Flavius, the celebiated scuba of App. Claudius Csecus, -A-u.c. 450, b.c. 804, See 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. xxxiii. c. 1, s. 6. — S. 
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industry of Probus, the chief of the Anician family, who sharea 
with Gratian the honors of the consulship, and exercised four 
times the high office of Praetorian prsef ect.” His immense es- 
tates were scattered over the wide extent of the Roman world; 
and though the public might suspect or disapprove the meth- 
ods by which they had been acquired, the generosity and mag- 
nificence of that fortunate statesman deserved the gratitude of 
his clients and the admiration of strangers." Such was the 
respect entertained for his memory that the two sons of Pro- 
bus, in their earliest youth and at the request of the senate, 
were associated in the consular dignity — a memorable distinc- 
tion, without example in the annals of Rome.” 

“ The marbles of the Anician palace ” were used as a pro- 
verbial expression of opulence and splendor but the nobles 
Wealth of the an( ^ sena tors of Rome aspired, in due gradation, to 
Rom an no- imitate that illustrious family. The accurate de- 
scription of the city, which was composed in the 
Theodosian age, enumerates one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty houses, the residence of wealthy and honorable citizens.* 4 
Many of these stately mansions might almost excuse the exag- 
geration of the poet — that Rome contained a multitude of pal- 
aces, and that each palace was equal to a city, since it included 
within its own precincts everything which could be subservi- 
ent either to use or luxury — markets, hippodromes, temples, 


dentius (m Symmach. i. 553) and the dislike of the pagans to the Anician family. 
See Tillemont, Hist, des Empei eurs, tom. iv. p. 183, v. p. 44. Baion. Annal. a.d. 
812, No. 78 ; A. i>. 822, No. 2. 

30 Piobus . . . claritudine generis et potential et opftm amplitudine cognitos 
Orbi Romano, per quem universum poene patnmonia sparsa possedit, juste an se- 
ccis non judicioli est nostri. — Ammian. Maicellm. xxvii. 11. His children and 
widow elected for him a magnificent tomb in the Vatican, which was demolished 
in the time of Pope Nicholas V. to make room for the new Church of St. Peter. 
Baronins, who laments the ruin of this Christian monument, has diligently pre- 
served the inscriptions and basso-relievos. See Annal. Eccles. a.i>. 895, No. 5-17. 

91 Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Rome to hear St. Ambrose and 
to see Probus (Paulin, in Vit. Ambros.). Claudian (in Cons. Probin. et Olybr. 
B0-60) seems at a loss how to express the glory of Probns. 

** See the poem which Claudian addressed to the two noble youths. 

** Seenndinus, the Manichaean, apud Baion. AnnaL Eccles. jud. 890, No. 84. 

M See Nardini, Roma Antica. p. 89. 498. 500. 
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fountains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, and ar tificia l aviaries** 
The historian Olympiodoras, who represents the state of Rome 
when it was besieged by the Goths,** continues to observe that 
several of the richest senators received from their estates an 
annual income of four thousand pounds of gold, above one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling, without comput- 
ing the stated provision of com and wine which, had they been 
sold, might have equalled in value one third of the money. 
Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue of 
a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be con- 
sidered as no more than adequate to the dignity of the senato- 
rian rank, which required many expenses of a public and os- 
tentatious kind- Several examples are recorded in the age of 
Honoring of vain and popular nobles who celebrated the year 
of their praetorship by a festival which lasted seven days and 
cost above one hundred thousand pounds sterling ." 7 The es- 


m Quid Ioqnar inclusas Inter laqnearia sOras ? 

Vemnla qu& vario carmine lndit avis ? 

Claud. ButQ. Numatian. Itinerar. Ter. 111. 

The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate palace would have 
covered Cmmnnatus’s farm of four acres (VaL Max, iv. 4, 7). “ In laxitatem ru- 

ns excnmmt,” says Seneca, Epist 114. See a judicious note of Mr. Hume, Es- 
says, voL i. p. 562, last 8vo edition. 

** This curious account of Borne, in the reign of Honoring, is found in a fragment 
of the historian Olympiodoras, apud Photmm, p. 197 [p. 63, edit. Bekker]. 

" The sons of Alypius [Olympius in Bekker’s edit.], of Symmachus, and of 
Maximus spent, during their respective praetorships, twelve, or twenty, or forty 
centenaries (or hundredweight of gold). See Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 197 [p. 
68, edit. Bekker]. This popular estimation allows some latitude; but it is diffi- 
cult to explain a law In the Theodosian Code (L vi tit. iv. leg. 5) which fixes the 
expense of the first praetor at 25,000. 'f the second at 20,000, and of the thiid at 
15,000 folles . The name of foUis (see Mdm. de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxviii. p. 727) was equally applied to a parse of 125 pieces of silver and to a small 
copper coin of the valne of a fag part of that purse. In the former sense, the 
25,000 folles would be equal to £150,000: in the latter, to five or six pounds 
Sterling. The one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculous.* Theie must have 

* The centenarivm was a hundred pounds weight of gold ; and from the time of 
Constantine the pound contained 72 solidi. Supposing the solidus to be worth 
only 10a English,* the praetorship of Symmachus cost £72,000, and that of Max- 


* This is the value of the solidus, according to Savlgny (see note, vol. iL p. 888), which we 
have adopted m previous notes; hut Mommsen makes the solidus nearly equal to 18a 
gee Morquardt m Becker's Bflmlsch. Altai th. voL Hi. part iLp. 84. 

m .— u 
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tates of the Boman senators, which so far exceed the propor- 
tion of modem wealth, were not confined to the limits of 
Italy. Their possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and 
JEgean seas to the most distant provinces. The city of Ni- 
eopolis, which Augustus had founded as an eternal monument 
of the Actian victory, was the property of the devout Paula;*' 
and it is observed by Seneca that the rivers which had divided 
hostile nations now flowed through the lands of private citi- 
zens.** According to their temper and circumstances, the es- 
tates of the Homans were either cultivated by the labor of 
their slaves or granted for a certain and stipulated rent to the 
industrious farmer. The economical writers of antiquity stren- 
uously recommend the former method wherever it may be prac- 
ticable ; but if the object should be removed by its distance or 
magnitude from the immediate eye of the master, they prefer 
the active care of an old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil 
and interested in the produce, to the mercenary administration 
of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, steward.” 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who were never 


existed some third and middle value, which is here understood ; but ambiguity is 
an inexcusable fault in the language of laws. 

w Nicopolis ... in Actiaco littore sits possessioms vestrss nunc pats vel maxi- 
ma est.— Jerome, m praefat Comment, ad EpistoL ad Titum, tom. ix. p. 243. M. 
de Tfllemont supposes, strangely enough, that it was part of Agamemnon’s inher- 
itance. Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xii. p. 83. 

* Seneca, Epist. lxxxix. His language is of the declamatoiy kind ; but decla- 
mation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Romans. The 
philosopher himself deserved some share of the reproach, if it be ti ue that his rig- 
orous exaction of quadringenties, above thiee hundred thousand pounds, which he 
had lent at high interest, provoked a rebellion in Bntain. (Dion Cassius, L lxii 
[c. 2] p. 1008). According to the conjectuie of Gale (Antoninus’s Itinerary in 
Britain, p. 92), the same Faustinas possessed an estate near Bury, in Suffolk, and 
another in the kingdom of Naples. 

* Volusins, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Anna!, iii, 30), always preferred tenants 

bom on the estate. Columella, who received this maxim from liim, argues very 
judiciously on the subject. De Be Kusticfi, 1. i. o. 7, p. 408, edit. Gesner Leip- 
zig, 1785. 

imus £144,000. In the passage of the Theodosian Code quoted by Gibbon, the 
folks means a purse of 125 pieces of silver ; and as this folks was equal to £5 1 Is. 
nearly (accoiding to Mommsen), 25,000 folles contained £148,750. This sum, it 
is true, is prodigious ; but it is very nearly the same as the amount expended by 
Maximus in his prsstorship. — S. 
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excited by the pursuit of military glory and seldom engaged 
Their man- in the occupations of civil government, naturally re* 
ne«. signed their leisure to the business and amusements 
of private life. At Borne commerce was always hald in con- 
tempt ; but the senators, from the first age of tie repu blic, in- 
creased their patrimony and multiplied their clients by the lu- 
crative practice of usury, and the obsolete laws were eluded or 
violated by the mutual inclinations and interest of both par- 
ties.” A considerable mass of treasure must always have ex- 
isted at Borne, either in the current coin of the empire or in 
the form of gold and silver plate ; and there were many ride- 
boards in the time of Pliny which contained more solid silver 
than had been transported by Scipio from vanquished Car- 
thage.” The greater part of the nobles, who dissipated their 
fortunes in profuse luxury, found themselves poor in the midst 
of wealth, and idle in a constant round of dissipation. Their 
desires were continually gratified by the labor of a thousand 
hands: of the numerous train of their domestic slaves, who 
were actuated by the fear of punishment; and of the various 
professions of artificers and merchants, who were more power- 
fully impelled by the hopes of gain. The ancients were des- 
titute of many of the conveniences of life which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of industry ; and the plen- 
ty of glass and linen has diffused more real comforts among 
the modern nations of Europe than the senators of Borne could 
derive from all the refinements of pompons or sensual luxury.” 


91 Valesius (ad Ammiaa. xiv. 6) has proved, from Chrysostom and Augustine, 
that the senators were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it appears from 
the Theodosian Code (see Godefroy ad L iL tit rniiL tom. i. p. 280-239) that 
they were permitted to take six per cent., or one half of the legal interest; and, 
what is moie singular, this permission was granted to the young senators. 

” Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 60. He states the silver at only 4880 pounds, which 
is increased by Livy (xxx. 45) to 100,028. The former seems too little for an 
opulent city, the latter too much for any private sidebo&id. 

** The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, etc., p. 158) has observed 
with humor, and I believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his win- 
dows nor a shirt to his hack. Under the lower empire the use of linen and glass 
became somewhat more common.* 


* The discovery of glass in such common use at Pompeii spoils the jest of Ar- 
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Their luxury and their manners have been the subject of mi* 
nnte and laborious disquisition ; but as such inquiries would 
divert me too long from the design of the present work, I 
shall produce an authentic state of Borne and its inhabitants, 
which is more peculiarly applicable to the period of the Goth- 
ic invasion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the 
capital of the empire as the residence the best adapted to the 
historian of his own times, has mixed with the narrative of 
public events a lively representation of the scenes with which 
he was familiarly conversant. The judicious reader will not 
always approve the asperity of censure, the choice of circum- 
stances, or the style of expression; he will perhaps detect the 
latent prejudices and personal resentments which soured the 
temper of Ammianus himself, but he will surely observe, with 
philosophic curiosity, the interesting and original picture of 
the manners of Borne.” 

u The greatness of Borne” (such is the language of the his- 
torian) “ was founded on the rare and almost incredible alliance 
<aMneter of virtue and of fortune. The long period of her in- 
ttggom tn fancy was employed in a laborious struggle against 
Amm&nm the tribes of Italy, the neighbors and enemies of 
the rising city. In the strength and ardor of youth 
she sustained the storms of war, carried her victorious urns be- 
yond the seas and the mountains, and brought home triumphal 
laurels from every country of the globe. At length, verging 
towards old age, and sometimes conquering by the terror only 
of her name, she sought the blessings of ease and tranquillity. 
The venerable our, which had trampled on the necks of the 


* It Is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have taken with the 
text of Ammiamzs. 1. I have molted down into one piece the sixth chapter of 
the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty- eighth , book. 2. I have given order 
and connection to the conlused mass of materials. 3 I have softened aoma ex- 
travagant hyperboles and pared away some superfluities of the original. 4. I 
have developed some observations which were insinuated rather than expressed. 
With these allowances my version will be found, not literal, indeed, but fidthfol 
and exact. 


buthnot See Sr W. GeD, Pompeiana, second ser. p. 98. — hL See also Becker’s 
voL In. p. 58 seq., second edit.— & 
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fiercest nations, and established a system of laws, the perpetual 
guardians of justice and freedom, was content, like a wise and 
wealthy parent, to devolve on the Caesars, her favorite sons, 
the care of governing her ample patrimony.” A secure and 
profound peace, such as had been once enjoyed in the reign 
of Numa, succeeded to the tumults of a republic ; while Borne 
was still adored as the queen of the earth, and the subject na- 
tions still reverenced the name of the people and the majesty 
of the senate. But this native splendor” (continues Ammiar 
nns) “is degraded and snllied by the conduct of some nobles, 
who, unmindful of their own dignity and of that of their coun- 
try, assume an unbounded license of vice and folly. They 
contend with each other in the empty vanity of titles and sur- 
names, and curiously select or invent the most lofty and so- 
norous appellations — Reburros or Fabunius, Pagonius or Tar- 
rasius" — which may impress the ears of the vulgar with as- 
tonishment and respect. From a vain ambition of perpetu- 
ating their memory, they affect to multiply their likeness in 
statues of bronze and marble; nor are they satisfied unless 
those statues are covered with plates of gold, an honorable dis- 
tinction, first granted to Acilius the consul, after he had sub- 
dued by his arms and counsels the power of King Antiochus. 
The ostentation of displaying, of magnifying perhaps, the rent- 
roll of the estates which they possess in all the provinces, from 
the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resentment of 
every man who recollects that their poor and invincible an- 
cestors were not distinguished from the meanest of the sol- 

* Clandian, who seems to have read the history of Ammianus, speaks of this 
great revolution in a much less courtly style : 

Postquam jura ferox in so communia Caesar 
Transtulit; et lapsi mores, desuetaque piiscis 
Artibns, in gremiam pads servile recessi. 

Be Bell. Gildonico, v. 49. 

M The minnte diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify these ex- 
traordinary names. I am of opinion that they were invented by tbe historian him- 
selfj who was afraid of any personal satire or application. It is certain, however, 
that the simple denominations of the Romans were gradually lengthened to the 
number of four, five, or even seven, pompous surnames ; as, for instance, Marcus 
Madias Mumming Farias Balburins Cssrilianns Pladdus. See Rons, Cenotaph. 
Pisan. Dissert. It. p. 438. 
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diets by the delicacy of their food or the splendor of their ap- 
parel. But the modem nobles measure their rani and conse- 
quence according to the loftiness of their chariots” and the 
weighty m agnific ence of their dress. Their long robes of silk 
and purple float in the wind ; and as they are agitated, by art 
or accident, they occasionally discover the under-garments, the 
rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of various animals." 
Followed by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up the pave- 
ment, they move along the streets with the same impetuous 
speed as if they travelled with post-horses; and the example 
of the senators is boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, 
whose covered carriages are continually driving round the im- 
mense space of the city and suburbs. Whenever these per- 
sons of high distinction condescend to visit the public baths, 
they assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and insolent 
command, and appropriate to their own use the conveniences 
which were designed for the Boman people. If, in these 
places of mixed and general resort, they meet any of the in- 
famous ministers of their pleasures, they express their affec- 
tion by a tender embrace, while they proudly decline the salu- 
tations of their fellow-citizens, who are not permitted to aspire 
above the honor of kissing their hands or their knees. As 
soon as they have indulged themselves in the refreshment of 
the bath, they resume their rings and the other ensigns of their 
dignity, select from their private wardrobe of the finest linen, 
such as might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments the 

” The carruca, ear coaches of the Homans, were often of solid silver curiously 
carved and engraved ; and the trappings of the moles or horses were embossed 
with gold. This m a gnifi cence continued from the reign of Nero to that of Hono- 
ring; and the Appian Way was covered with the splendid equipages of the nobles, 
who came out to meet St Melania when she returned to Borne six years before 
the Gothic siege (Seneca, Epist. ixxxvii ; Pirn. Hist Natur. xxxiri. 49 ; Panlin. 
Nolan, apnd Baron. Annal Eccles. x.v>. 897, No. 6). Vet pomp is well exchanged 
for convenience; and a plain modern coach that is hnng upon springs is much 
preferable to the silver or gold carts of antiquity, which rolled on the axletree, and 
were exposed, for the most part, to the inclemency of the weathei. 

” In a homily of Asterins, Bishop of Amasia, M. de Valois has discovered (ad 
Ammi a n . xw. 6) that this was a new fashion ; that bears, wolves, lions, and tigers, 
woods, hunting- m a tch es, etc., were represented in embroidery , and that the mom 
pious coxcombs s ub stit ut ed the figure or legend of some favorite saint . 
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most agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their departure 
the same hanghty demeanor which perhaps might have been 
excused in the great Marcellas after the conquest of Syracuse. 
Sometimes, indeed, these heroes undertake more arduous 
achievements. They visit their estates in Italy, and procure 
themselves, by the toil of servile hands, the amusements of the 
chase." if at any time, but more especially on a hot day, they 
have courage to sail in their painted galleys from the incline 
lake" to their elegant villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli and 
Caieta," they compare their own expeditions to the marches 
of Caesar and Alexander. Yet should a fly presume to settle 
on the silken folds of their gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam 
penetrate through some unguarded and imperceptible ehink, 
they deplore their intolerable hardships, and lament in affect- 
ed language that they were not bora in the land of the Cim- 
merians," the regions of eternal darkness. In these journeys 
into the country" the whole body of the household marches 


" See Pliny’s Epistles, i. 6. Three large wild boars were allured and taken in 
the toils without interrupting the studies of the philosophic sportsman. 

40 The change from the inauspicious word Avernvs, which stands in the text, is 
immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, communicated with each 
other, and were fashioned by the stupendous moles of Agrippa into the Julian 
port, which opened through a narrow entrance into the Gulf of Puteoli. ViigO, 
who resided on the spot, has described (Geoigic iL 161) this work at the moment 
of its execution; and his commentators, especially Catron, have derived much 
light from Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and volcanoes have changed 
the face of the country, and turned the Lucrme lake, since the year 1588, into the 
Monte Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino, Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 289, 
244, etc. Antonii Sanfelicii Campania, p. 18, 88. 

41 The regna Cumana et Puteolana; loca c&teroqui valde expetenda, interpei- 
lantium autem multitudine pane fogienda. — Cicero ad Attic, xiv. 16. 

49 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian darkness was originally borrowed 
from the description of Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey) which he ap- 
plies to a remote and fabulous country on the shoies of the ocean. See Erasmi 
Adagia, in his Works, tom. ii p. 593, the Leyden edition. 

48 We may learn from Seneca, Epist cxxiiL, three curious circumstances relative 
to the journeys of the Romans. 1. They were preceded by a troop of Numidian 
light-horse, who announced by a cloud of dust the approach of a great man. 2. 
Their baggage-mules transported not only the precious vases, but even the fragile 
vessels of crystal and murra, which last is almost proved, by the learned French 
translator of Seneca (tom. iii. p. 402-422), to mean the porcelain of China and 
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with their master. In the same manner as the cavalry and 
infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops, the advanced 
guard and the rear, are marshalled by the skill of their mili- 
tary leaders, so the domestic officers, who bear a rod as an en- 
sign of authority, distribute and arrange the numerous train of 
slaves and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move in the 
front, and are immediately followed by a multitude of cooks 
and inferior ministers employed in the service of the kitchens 
and of the table. The main body is composed of a promiscu- 
ous crowd of slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of 
idle or dependent plebeians. The rear is closed by the favor- 
ite band of eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, according 
to the order of seniority. Their numbers and their deformity 
excite the horror of the indignant spectators, who are ready to 
execrate the memoiy of Semiramis for the cruel art which she 
invented of frustrating the purposes of nature, and of blasting 
in the bud the hopes of future generations. In the exercise 
of domestic jurisdiction the nobles of Borne express an exqui- 
site sensibility for any personal injury, and a contemptuous 
indifference for the rest of the human species. When they 
have called for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his 
obedience, he is instantly chastised with three hundred lashes ; 
but should the same slave commit a wilful murder, the master 
will mildly observe that he is a worthless fellow, but that, if 
he repeats the offence, he shall not escape punishment. Hos- 
pitality was formerly the virtue of the Romans ; and every 
stranger who could plead either merit or misfortune was re- 
lieved or rewarded by their generosity. At present, if a for- 
eigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is introduced to one 
of the proud and wealthy senators, he is welcomed indeed in 
the first audience with such warm professions and such kind 
inquiries that he retires enchanted with the affability of his 


Japan.* 3. The beautiful feces of the young slaves were covered with a medicated 
crust, 01 ointment, which secured them against the effects of the sun and frost. 


* This would be rendered still more probable if we conld place dependence upon 
fhe statement of Sh W. Gell, “that the poicelain of the East was called Mirrha 
di Smyrna to as late a date as 1555.” Pompeiana, voL L p. 98, 99 — & 
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illustriotis friend, and full of regret that lie had so long delay- 
ed his journey to Borne, the native seat of manners as well as 
of empire. Secure of a favorable reception, he repeats his 
visit the ensuing day, and is mortified by the discovery that 
his person, his name, and his country are already forgotten. 
If he still has resolution to persevere, he is gradually number- 
ed in the train of dependents, and obtains the permission to 
pay his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, 
incapable of gratitude or friendship, who scarcely deigns to 
remark his presence, his departure, or his return. Whenever 
the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment , 44 when- 
ever they celebrate with profuse and pernicious luxury their 
private banquets, the choice of the guests is the subject of 
anxious deliberation. The modest, the sober, and the learned 
are seldom preferred ; and the nomenclators, who are common* 
ly swayed by interested motives, have the address to insert in 
the list of invitations the obscure names of the most worthless 
of mankind. But the frequent and familiar companions of 
the great are those parasites who practise the most useful of 
all arts, the art of flattery ; who eagerly applaud each word 
and every action of their immortal patron, gaze with rapture 
on his marble columns and variegated pavements, and strenu- 
ously praise the pomp and elegance which he is taught to con- 
sider as a part of his personal merit. At the Boman tables 
the birds, the sqywrrds* or the fish, which appear of an un- 


44 u Distributio solemnium sportularum.” The sportulaz, or sportdlaz, were small 
baskets supposed to contain a quantity of bot provisions of the value of 100 qua- 
drantes, or twelvepence half-penny, which were ranged in order in die hall, and 
ostentatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd who waited at the door. 
This indelicate custom is veiy fiequendy mentioned in the epigrams of Martial 
and the satires of JuvenaL See likewise Suetonius, in Claud, c. 21 ; in Neron. c. 
16; in Domitian. c. 4, 7. These baskets of provisions were afterwards converted 
into large pieces of gold and silver coin, or plate, which were mutually given and 
accepted even by the persons of the highest rank (see Symmach. Epist. ir. 55, ix. 
124, and MiscelL p. 256 [edit. Paris, 1604]), on solemn occasions, of consulships, 
marriages, etc. 

46 The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the common genus of 
gqtriiTels,* the Latin gli$, the French loir • a little animal who inhabits the woods 


• Is it not the dormouse ? — M. 
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common size, are contemplated with canons attention ; a pair 
of scales is accurately applied to ascertain their real weight; 
and, while the more rational guests are disgusted by the vain 
and tedious repetition, notaries are summoned to attest by 
an authentic record the truth of such a marvellous event. 
Ann tW method of introduction into the houses and society 
of the great is derived from the profession of gaming, or, as 
it is more politely styled, of play. The confederates are 
united by a strict and indissoluble bond of friendship, or 
rather of conspiracy ; a superior degree of skill in the Tesse- 
rarian art (which may be interpreted the game of dice and 
tables") is a sure road to wealth and reputation. A master 
of that sublime science who in a supper or assembly is placed 
below a magistrate displays in his countenance the surprise 
and indignation which Cato mi g ht be supposed to feel when 
he was refnsed the prsetorship by the votes of a capricious 
people. The acquisition of knowledge seldom engages the 
curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fatigue and disdain the 
advantages of study; and the only books which they peruse 
are the Satires of Juvenal and the verbose and fabulous his- 
tories of Marius Maximus." The libraries which they have 

phd remains toipid in cold weather (see Plm. Hist. Natur. viii. 82 ; Buffon, Hist 
Katmelle, tom. viii. 158 ; Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 289). The art of 
rearing and fattening great numbers of ghres was practised in Roman villas as a 
profitable article of raral economy (Varro de Re Rusticfl, iiu 15). The excessive 
demand of them for luxurious tables was inci eased by the foolish prohibitions of 
the censois; and it is reported that they are still esteemed in modem Rome, and 
are frequently sent as presents by the Colonna princes see Brotier, the last editor 
of Pliny, tom. ii. p. 458, apud Barbou, 1779 . 

41 This game, which might be translated by the more familiar names of trictrac^ 
or backgammon, was a favorite amusement of the gravest Romans ; and old Mucins 
Scfierola, the lawyer, had the reputation of a very skilful player. It was called /«- 
das duodecim scrip tonim, from the twelve scripta , or lines, which equally divided 
the alveolus, or table. On these the two armies, the white and the black, each con- 
sisting of fifteen men, or calculi, were regularly placed and alternately moved ac- 
cording to the laws of the game and the chances of the tesserce , oi dice. Dr. Hyde, 
who diligently traces the histoiy and varieties of the nerdiludium (a name of Persic 
etymology) from Ireland to Japan, pours forth on this trifling subject a copious tor- 
rent of classic and Oriental learning. See Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 217—405. 

4T Marins Maximus, homo omnium verbosissimns, qui et mythistoricis se volu- 
mimbos zmplicavit. — Yopiscus in Hist. August, p. 242 [Vopisc. Pinn. c. lj. He 
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inherited from their fathers are secluded, like dreary sepul- 
chres, from the light of day . 48 But the costly instruments of 
the theatre — flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs 
— are constructed for their use ; and the harmony of vocal and 
instrumental music is incessantly repeated in the palaces of 
Home. In those palaces sound is preferred to sense, and the 
care of the body to that of the mind. It is allowed as a salu- 
tary maxim that the light and frivolous suspicion of a conta- 
gious malady is of sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the 
most intimate friends; and even the servants who are de- 
spatched to make the decent inquiries are not suffered to return 
home till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous 
ablution. Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. The prospect 
of gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as Spoleto ; 
every sentiment of arrogance and dignity is subdued by the 
hopes of an inheritance, or even of a legacy ; and a wealthy 
childless citizen is the most powerful of the Romans.' The art 
of obtaining the signature of a favorable testament, and some- 
times of hastening the moment of its execution, is perfectly un- 
derstood ; and it has happened that in the same house, though 
in different apartments, a husband and a wife, with the laud- 
able design of overreaching each other, have summoned their 
respective lawyers to declare at the same time their mutual but 
contradictory intentions. The distress which follows and chas- 
tises extravagant luxury often reduces the great to the use of 
the most humiliating expedients. When they desire to bor- 
row, they employ the base and supplicating style of the slave 
in the comedy ; but when they are called upon to pay, they 
assume the royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of 
Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they readily procure 
some trusty sycophant, instructed to maintain a charge of 

wrote the lives of the emperors from Trajan to Alexander Severos. See Gerard 
Voesins de Historicis Latin. L ii. c. 3, in his Works, voL iv. p. 57. 

41 This satire is probably exaggerated. The Saturnalia of Macrobius and the 
Epistles of Jerome afford satisfactory proofs that Christian theology and classic 
literature were studiously cultivated by several Romans of both sexes and of the 
highest rank. 
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poison or magic against the insolent creditor, who is seldom 
released from prison till he has signed a discharge of the whole 
debt. These vices, which degrade the moral character of the 
j frwwa-ngj are mixed with a puerile superstition that disgraces 
their understanding . They listen with confidence to the pre- 
dictions of haruspices, who pretend to read in the entrails of 
victims the signs of future greatness and prosperity ; and there 
are many who do not presume either to bathe or to dine, or to 
appear in public, till they have diligently consulted, according 
to the rules of astrology, the situation of Mercury and the as- 
pect of the moon. 4 * It is singular enough that this vain cre- 
dulity may often be discovered among the profane sceptics 
who impiously doubt or deny the existence of a celestial 
power.” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and man- 
ufactures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their sub- 
mifn ^ sistence from the dexterity or labor of their hands, 
are commonly the most prolific, the most useful, and 
Home - in that sense the most respectable, part of the com- 
munity. But the plebeians of Borne, who disdained such sed- 
entary and servile arts, had been oppressed from the earliest 
times by the weight of debt and usury; and the husbandman, 
during the term of bis military service, was obliged to aban- 
don the cultivation of his farm . 40 The lands of Italy, which 
had been originally divided among the families of free and 
indigent proprietors, were insensibly purchased or usurped by 
the avarice of the nobles ; and in the age which preceded the 
fall of the republic, it was computed that only two thousand 
citizens were possessed of any independent sabstance.” Yet 


* Macrobius, the friend of these Roman nobles, considered the stars as the cause, 
or at least the signs, of future events (De Sonin, Stipion. Lie, 19, p. 68). 

* The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 86) are full of the extortions of the 
rich and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The melancholy story of a brave old 
soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi c. 26, p. 847, edit Hudson, and Livy, ij. 28) must have 
been frequently repeated in those primitive times, which have been so undeserved- 
ly praised. 

“ Hon esse in dvitate duo millia hominum qui ram haberent. — Cicero, Offic. 
ii. 21, and Comment. Paul Manut iu edit Grsev. This vague computation was 
made -A.tr. a 649, in a speech of the tribune Philippas, and it was his object* as 
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as long as the people bestowed by their suffrages the honors 
of the State, the command of the legions, and the administer 
tion of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride alleviated in 
some measure the hardships of poverty; and their wants were 
seasonably supplied by the ambitious liberality of the candi- 
dates, who aspired to secure a venal majority in the thirty- 
five tribes, or the hundred and ninety -three centuries, of 
Borne. But when the prodigal commons had imprudently 
alienated not only the use y but the inheritance of power, they 
sank, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile and wretched 
populace, which must, in a few generations, have been totally 
extinguished if it had not been continually recruited by the 
manumission of slaves and the influx of strangers. As early 
as the time of Hadrian, it was the just complaint of the in- 
genuous natives that the capital had attracted the vices of the 
universe and the manners of the most opposite nations. The 
intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity of the 
Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, the 
servile temper of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, effeminate 
prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled in the various mul- 
titude, which, under the proud and false denomination of Bo- 
mans, presumed to despise their fellow-subjects, and even their 
sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of the Eternal 
City." 

Tet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect; 
the frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were in- 
Pubiic distil, bulged with impunity ; and the successors of Con- 
bread? bacon, stantine, instead of crushing the last remains of the 
on, wine, etc. democracy by the strong arm of military power, em- 
braced the mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve the 

well as that of the Gracchi (see Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps to exaggerate, 
the misery of the common people. 

“ See the third Sadie (60-125) of Juvenal, who indignantly complains, 

Quamvis quota portio fiecis Achsei I 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberem defluadt Orontes ; 

Et lingnam et mores, etc. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfbrt his mother (Consolat. ad Helv. c. 6) by the 
reflection that a great part of mankind were m a state of exile, reminds her how 
few of the inhabitants of Borne were bom in the city. 
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poverty and to amnse the idleness of an innumerable people . 89 
I. For the convenience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly dis- 
tributions of com were converted into a daily allowance of 
bread ; a great number of ovens were constructed and main- 
tained at the public expense ; and at the appointed hour, each 
citizen who was furnished with a ticket ascended the flight 
of steps which had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or di- 
vision, and received, either as a gift or at a very low price, a 
loaf of bread of the weight of three pounds for the use of his 
family. II. The forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened 
large droves of wild hogs ,* 4 afforded, as a species of tribute, a 
plentiful supply of cheap and wholesome meat. During five 
months of the year a regular allowance of bacon was distrib- 
uted to the poorer citizens ; and the annual consumption of 
the capital, at a time when it was much declined from its 
former lustre, was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian the 
Third, at three millions six hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand pounds.** ILL In the manners of antiquity the use of 
oil was indispensable for the lamp as well as for the bath, and 
the annual tax which was imposed on Africa for the benefit 
of Rome amounted to the weight of three millions of pounds, 
to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand English 
gallons. IY. The anxiety of Augustus to provide the me- 
tropolis with sufficient plenty of com was not extended be- 


M Almost an that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, etc., may be found in the 
fourteenth book of the TheodoBian Code, which expressly treats of the police of the 
great cities. See particularly the titles iii. iv. xv. xvi. xvii xxiv. The collateral 
testimonies are produced in Godefroy’s Commentary, and it is needless to tran- 
scribe them. According to a law of Theodosias, which appreciates in money the 
military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty pounds 
of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, or to twelve modii (or pecks) of salt (Cod. 
Theod. L viii. tit. iv. leg. 17). This equation, compared with another of seventy 
pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod. Theod. L xiv. tit iv. leg. 4), fixes the price 
of wine at about sixteen pence the gallon. 

44 The anonymous author of the Description of the World (p. 14, in tom iiL 
Geograph. Minor. Hudson) observes of Lucania, in his barbarous Latin, “Regio 
optima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, et lardum mnlttun foias emittit: propter qnod 
est in montibus, cnjus aescam animalmm variam.” 

* See Novell, ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. Valent. L i tit. xv. [tom. vi. App. p. 
28, edit Gothofr.]. This law was published at Rome, June 29, a.d. 452. 
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yond that necessary article of human subsistence ; and when 
the popular clamor accused the dearness and scarcity of wine, 
a proclamation was issued by the grave reformer to remind 
his subjects that no man could reasonably complain of thirst, 
since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into the city 
so many copious streams of pure and salubrious water." This 
rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed ; and, although the gen- 
erous design of Aurelian" does not appear to have been exe- 
cuted in its full extent, the use of wine was allowed on very 
easy and liberal terms. The administration of Hie public cel- 
lars was delegated to a magistrate of honorable rank ; and a 
considerable part of the vintage of Campania was reserved for 
the fortunate inhabitants of Borne. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises 
of Augustus himself, replenished the Thermae , or baths, which 
use of the had been constructed in every part of the city with 
public baths, imperial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus 
Caracalla, which were open at stated hours for the indiscrim- 
inate service of the senators and the people, contained above 
sixteen hundred seats of marble ; and more than three thou- 
sand were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian." The walls 
of the lofty apartments were covered with curious mosaics 
that imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance of design 
and the variety of colors. The Egyptian granite was beauti- 
fully incrusted with the precious green marble of Numidia; 
the perpetual stream of hot water was poured into the capa- 
cious basins through so many wide mouths of bright and 
massy silver ; and the meanest Boman could purchase with 
a small copper coin the daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp 
and luxury which might excite the envy of the kings of Asia." 

“ Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor himself, in his 
favorite wine of Khaetia, never exceeded a sextarius (an English pint). Id. c. 77. 
Torrentins ad loc. and Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 86. 

57 His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Etruria (V opiscus, in 
Hist. August, p. 225 [in AureL c. 48]), the dreary, unwholesome, uncultivated Mch 
remme of modem Toscany. 

" Olympiodor. apnd Phot p. 197 [p. 63, edit Bekker]. 

“ Seneca (EpistoL lxxxvL) compares the baths of Sdpio Africanus at his villa 
of Liteinnm with the magnificence (which was continually increasing) of the pub* 
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the Tragic and the Comic Muse of the Romans, who seldom 
aspired beyond the imitation of Attic genius,** had been almost 
totally silent since the fall of the republic,** and their place 
was unworthily occupied by licentious farce, effeminate music, 
and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes,* 4 who maintained 
their reputation from the age of Augustus to the sixth centu- 
ry, expressed, without the use of words, the various fables of 
the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and the perfection of their 
art, which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, 
always excited the applause and wonder of the people. The 
vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were filled by three 
thousand female dancers, and by three thousand singers, with 
the masters of the respective choruses. Such was the popular 
favor which they enjoyed that in a time of scarcity, when all 
strangers were banished from the city, the merit of contribut- 
ing to the public pleasures exempted them from a law which 
was strictly executed against the professors of the liberal arts." 

It is said that the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus attempted 
to discover, from the quantity of spiders’ webs, the number of 
the inhabitants of Rome. A more rational method of inquiry 


03 Sometimes, indeed, they composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Grseca 

Anri deserere et celebrare domes tica &cta. 

HoraL EpistoL ad Pisones, 285, and the learned though perplexed note of Daeier, 
who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the Brutus and the Decius of 
Pacuvius, or to the Cato of Maternus. The Octavio, ascribed to one of the Sen- 
ecas, still remains a very unfavorable specimen of Roman tragedy. 

69 In the time of Quintilian and Pliny a tragic poet was reduced to the imperfect 
method of hiring a great room, and reading his play to the company, whom he in- 
vited for that pnrpose. (See Dialog, de Oratoribns, c. 9, 10, and Flin. Epi&toL mi 

17). 

64 See the dialogue of Lucian entitled De Saltations, tom. it p. 265-317, edit 
Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honorable name of , and it 

required that they should he conversant with almost every art and science Tt i- 
rette (in the Mdmoires de FAcademie des Inscriptions, tom i. p 127, etc.) In’ 
given a short histoiy of the ait of pantomimes. 

n Ammianus, l.xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indignation, that the stress 
of Rome were filled with crowds of females who might have given childien to the 
State, but whose only occupation was to curl and dress their hair, and “ j&ctari vo- 
lubilibns gyris, dam exprimnnt innamera simulacra, qua finxere fabulse theatre 

n 

’m.— 25 
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might not have been undeserving of the attention of the wisest 
PopoionHiiesa princes, who conld easily have resolved a question so 
of stone. important for the Roman government and so inter- 
esting to succeeding ages. The births and deaths of the cit- 
izens were duly registered; and if any writer of antiquity had 
condescended to mention the annual amount or the common 
average, we might now produce some satisfactory calculation 
which would destroy the extravagant assertions of critics, and 
perhaps confirm the modest and probable conjectures of phi- 
losophers/* The most diligent researches have collected only 
the following circumstances, which, slight and imperfect as 
they are, may tend in some degree to illustrate the question 
of the popnlousness of ancient Rome. I. When the capital 
of the empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the 
walls was accurately measured by Ammonias, the mathemati- 
cian, who found it equal to twenty-one miles .* 7 It should not 
be forgotten that the form of the city was almost that of a 
circle — the geometrical figure which is known to contain the 
largest space within any given circumference. II. The archi- 
tect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan age, and whose 
evidence on this occasion has peculiar weight and authority, 
observes that the innumerable habitations of the Roman peo- 
ple would have spread themselves far beyond the narrow lim- 
its of the city ; and that the want of ground, which was prob- 
ably contracted on every side by gardens and villas, suggest- 
ed the common though inconvenient practice of raising the 
houses to a considerable height in the air / 8 But the loftiness 

m Lipsins (tom. iii. p. 423, de Magnitud. Romano, L iii. e. 3) and Isaac Vossius 
(Observat Var. p 26-34) have indulged strange dreams, of four, or eight, or four- 
teen millions in Rome. Mr. Home (Essays, voL i p. 450-457), with admirable 
good sense and scepticism, betrays some secret disposition to extenuate the popu- 
loosness of ancient times. 

97 Olympiodor. ap. Phot p. 197 [p. 68, edit Befcker]. See Fabricras, Biblioth. 
Gnec. tom. ix. p. 400. a 

88 In et antem majestate nrbis, et civinm infinite frequentit hmnmerabiles ha^ 
bitata ones opus fait explicate. Ergo com reaper© non posset area plana tant&m 

» The name of the mathematician was Ammon, not Ammonius ; and, notwith 
sta n di ng the positive statement in Olyrapiodorns, the acM.il enuunference of the 
walls of Rome could not have exceeded twelve miles. See note, voL i. p. 592.— S. 
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of these buildings, which often consisted of hasty work and in- 
sufficient materials, was the cause of frequent and fatal acci- 
dents; and it was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as 
by Nero, that the height of private edifices within the walls 
of Rome should not exceed the measure of seventy feet from 
the ground." HL Juvenal” laments, as it should seem from 
his own experience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, to 
whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, without 
delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they might purchase in 
the little towns of Italy a cheerful, commodious dwelling at 
the same price which they annually paid for a dark and mis- 
erable lodging. House-rent was therefore immoderately dear. 
The rich acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground, which 
they covered with palaces and gardens ; but the body of the 
Roman people was crowded into a narrow space ; and the dif- 
ferent floors and apartments of the same house were divided, 
as it is still the custom of Paris and other cities, among sever- 
al families of plebeians. IV. The total number of houses in 
the fourteen regions of the city is accurately stated in the de- 
scription of Rome composed under the reign of Theodosius, 
and they amount to forty-eight thousand three hundred and 
eighty-two.” The two classes of domus and of mwtlcB, into 

multitndinem [ad habitandum] in orbe, ad anxilium altitudinia adifidonmi res 
ipsa coegit devenire. — Vitrcnr. ii 8. This passage, which I owe to Vossina, if 
dear, strong, and comprehensive. 

* The* successive testimonies of Pliny, Aristides, Claudian, Rutilins, etc,, prove 
the insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See lapsing, De Magnitude Romans, L 
iii. c. 4. 

— Tabnlata tibi jam tertia fnxnant ; 

Tu nescis ; nam si giadfbus trepidatur ab intis 
Ultimas ardebit, quern tegnla sola tuetnr 
A pluvifL Juvenal, Satir. iiL 199. 

” Read the whole third Satire, but particularly 166, 223, etc. The description 
of a crowded insula, or lodging-house, in Petronius (c. 95,97) perfectly tallies with 
the complaints of Juvenal ; and we learn from legal authority that, in the time of 
Augustus (Hednecdus, Hist. Juris Roman, c. iv. p. 181), the ordinary rent of the 
several coenacula, or apartments of an insula, annually produced forty thousand 
sesterces, between three and four hundred pounds sterling (Pandect. L xix. tit. n. 
No. 30), a sum which proves at once the large extent and high value of those 
common buildings. 

n This sum total is composed of 1780 domus, or great houses, of 46,602 insulas. 
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which they are divided, include all the habitations of the cap* 
ital, of every rank and condition, from the marble palace of 
the Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmen and 
slaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-house where the poet 
Codrus and his wife were permitted to hire a wretched garret 
immediately under the tiles. If we adopt the same average 
which, under similar circumstances, has been found applicable 
to Paris,” and indifferently allow about twenty-five persons 
for each house, of every degree, we may fairly estimate the 
inhabitants of Borne at twelve hundred thousand — a number 
which cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a mighty 
empire, though it exceeds the populousness of the greatest 
cities of modem Europe.” * 


or plebeian habitations (see Nardini, Roma Antica, L iii. p. 88) ; and these nnm- 
beis are ascertained by the agreement of the texts of the different Notifies. Nar- 
dmi, L viiL p. 498, 500. 

71 See that accurate writer M. de Messance, Recherches sur la Population, p. 
175-187. From probable or certain giounds he assigns to Paris 28,565 houses* 
71,114 families, and 576,680 inhabitants. 

T * This computation is not very different from that which M. Brotier, the last 
editor of Tacitus (tom. ii. p. 880), has assumed from similar principles ; though he 
seems to aim at a degree of piecision which it is neither possible nor important to 
obtain. 

* Since tbe time of Gibbon the populonsness of ancient Rome has been investi- 
gated by several writers, of whom the most important are quoted at the end of this 
note, bureau de la Malle has reduced the population to 562,000 souls ; Zumpt 
increases it to 2,000,000, and Hock to 2,265,000. The number of Dureau de la 
Mall a is unquestionably too low, and his aiguments have been lefiited by Zumpt. 
The most important datum for estimating the population is the statement in the 
Monnmentum Ancyranum, tbat the plebs urbana m the year 5 b.g. consisted of 
320,000 males. This number contains neither childi en under eleven years of age 
(Sueton. Aug 41), nor senators, nor equites, noi slaves. The females and chil- 
dren under eleven years of age must have been at least double, which would 
make the plebs urbana not less than 640,000. Hock, indeed, supposes that, as 
the 320,000 were the peisons who received the congiaria fiom the State, they were 
only the poorer members of the plebs mbana, and that the whole number of the 
latter amounted to 1,250,000; but Mommsen has satisfactory pio\ed that all 
Roman citizens received the congiaria, with tbe exception of the senators and 
equites. The latter may have been 10,000. The number of slaves is quite un- 
certain, bat all accounts repiesent their numbei as immense, and they were at 
least equal to, peih<ips double, the male population. In addition to these, we 
must reckon the militaiy and the gieat mass of foieigners always resident at 
Borne, so that the population conld not have been far short of 2,000,000. If this 
should be considered too large a number to be distributed among the 1780 domus 
and the 46,602 insulas, it must be lecollecteil that the domus were extensive pal- 
aces, and that the insulas contained nume.oi.b scp.uate dwellings, being separated 
from other buildings by a space of at least five feet, v- hence their name. Besides 
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Such was the state of Eome under the reign of Henorius, 
at the time when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather 
First siege of the blockade, of the city .’ 4 By a skilful disposition 
gome i»y the 0 f fog numerous forces, who impatiently watched 
the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed the 
walls, commanded the twelve principal gates, intercepted all 
communication with the adjacent country, and vigilantly 
guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which the Eomans 
derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. 
The first emotions of the nobles and of the people were those 
of surprise and indignation that a vile barbarian should dare 
to insult the capital of the world ; but their arrogance was 
soon humbled by misfortune ; and their unmanly rage, instead 
of being directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly ex- 
ercised on a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the 
person of Serena the Eomans might have respected the niece 
of Theodosius, the aunt — nay, even the adoptive mother — of the 
reigning emperor; but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho, 
and they listened with credulous passion to the tale of cal- 
umny which accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal 
correspondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or over- 
awed, by the same popular frenzy, the senate, without requir- 
ing any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her 
death. Serena was ignominiously strangled ; and the infatu- 
ated multitude were astonished to find that this cruel act of 
injustice did not immediately produce the retreat of the bar- 
barians and the deliverance of the city. That unfortunate 
city gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, 
and at length the horrid calamities of famine. The 


T4 Foi the events of the first siege of Home, which are often confounded with 
those of the second and thud, see Zosimns, 1. v. [c. 38-423 p. 350-354 ; Soeomen, 
1. ix. c. 6 , 01} mpiodorns, ap. Phot p. 1 80 [p. 57, edit Bekk.] ; Philostorgius, L xii. 
c. 3 ; and Godefroy, Oissertat. p. 467-475. 


this, the slaves were very densely crowded, and lived in cellars and subterranean 
btuldmgs under the public edifice? See Bureau de la Malle, l£conomie Politique 
des Remains, vol. i. p. 340 seq. ; Bunsen, Beschieibnng der Stadt Rom, voL i. p. 
183 seq. ; Hock. Romisehe Geschichte, vol. i. pt ii_ p. 383 seq. ; Zumpt, Ueiber 
den Stand der Be\olkerung, etc , im Altheithum. p 59 seq. , Mommsen, Die 
romischen Tribus, p. 187 seq. — & 
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daily allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced to one 
half, to one third, to nothing ; and the price of com still con- 
tinued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The 
poorer citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries 
of life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich ; and for a 
while the public misery was alleviated by the humanity of 
Laeta, the widow of the Emperor Gratian, who had fixed her 
residence at Rome, and consecrated to the use of the indigent 
the princely revenue which she annually received from the 
grateful successors of her husband. 7 * But these private and 
temporary donatives were insufficient to appease the hunger 
of a numerous people ; and the progress of famine invaded 
the marble palaces of the senators themselves. The persons 
of both sexes who had been educated in the enjoyment of 
ease and luxury discovered how little is requisite to supply 
the demands of nature, and lavished their unavailing treas- 
ures of gold and silver to obtain the coarse and scanty suste- 
nance which they would formerly have rejected with disdain. 
The food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the ali- 
ments the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitu- 
tion, were eagerly devoured and fiercely disputed by the rage 
of hunger. A dark suspicion was entertained that some des- 
perate wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow-creatures 
whom they had secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such 
was the horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts im- 
planted by nature in the human breast)— even mothers are said 
to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants ! 76 Many 
thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their houses 
or in the streets for want of sustenance ; and as the public 
sepulchres without the walls were in the power of the enemy, 

w The mother of Lata, was named Pissumena. Her father, family, and conn- 
try are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byzantm. p. 59. 

w Ad nefandos cibos ernpit esuriemaum rabies, et sna invicem mdmbra lania- 
runt, dam mater non parcit lactenti infentise ; et recipit utero, qnem paull6 ante 
effhderat — Jerome, ad Principiam, tom. i. p. 121 [Ep. cxxvii tom. i p. 953, edit. 
VaDars.]. The same horrid circumstance is likewise told of the sieges of Jerusa- 
lem and Paris. For the latter, compare the tenth book of the Henriade, and the 
Journal da Henn IV. tom. L p. 47-83 ; and obsei ve that a plain narrative of facts 
is much more pathetic t h a n the most labored descriptions of epic poetry. 
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the stench which arose from so many putrid and nnhnried 
carcasses infected the air; and the miseries of famine were 
Plague. succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a 
pestilential disease. The assurances of speedy and 
effectual relief, which were repeatedly transmitted from the 
Court of Raventia, supported for some time the fainting res- 
olution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any hu- 
man aid tempted them to accept the offers of a preternatural 
Superstition, deliverance. Pompeianus, praefeet of the city, had 
been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of some 
Tuscan diviners, that by the mysterious force of spells and 
sacrifices they could extract the lightning from the clouds, 
and point those celestial fires against the camp of the barba- 
rians . 77 The important secret was communicated to Innocent, 
the Bishop of Rome ; and the successor of St. Peter is accused, 
perhaps without foundation, of preferring the safety of the re- 
public to the rigid severity of the Christian worship. But 
when the question was agitated in the senate — when it was 
proposed, as an essential condition, that those sacrifices should 
be performed in the Capitol, by the authority and in the pres- 
ence of the magistrates — the majority of that respectable as- 
sembly, apprehensive either of the divine or of the imperial 
displeasure, refused to join in an act which appeared alm#st 
equivalent to the public restoration of paganism. 7 * 

TT Zosimus (L t. [c. 41 J p. 855, 856) speaks of these ceremonies like a Greek 
unacquainted with the national superstition of Rome and Tuscany. I suspect 
that they consisted of two parts, the secret and the public; the former weie prob- 
ably an imitation of the arts and spells by which Hama had drawn down Jupiter 
and his thunder on Mount Aventme. 

Quid aganfc laqueis, quae carmina dicant, 

Quftque trabant supeiis sedibus arte Jovem, 

Scire nefas homiuL* 

The {Media, or shields, of Mars, the pignora Imperii, which were carried m solemn 
procession on the calends of March, derived their origin from this mystenou^ event 
(Ovid. East. iii. 259-898). It was probably designed to revive this ancient festi- 
val, which had been suppressed by Theodosius. In that case we recover a chrono- 
logical date (March the 1st, a.i>. 409) which has not hitherto been observed. 

19 Sozomen (L ix. c. 6) insinuates that the experiment was actually though nn- 

* On the curious qnestion of the knowledge of conducting lightning possessed 
by the ancients, eonsult Ens&ip Salverte, Des Sciences Occultee, ch. xarir. Parifc 
1829. — M. 
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The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at 
least in the moderation, of the King of the Goths. The sen- 


Akic ac- 
cepts a ran- 
som and 
raises the 
siege. 
jld. 409.* 


ate, who in this emergency assumed the supreme 
powers of government, appointed two ambassadors 
to negotiate with the enemy. This important trust 
was delegated to Basilius, a senator of Spanish ex- 


traction, and already conspicuous in the administration of 


provinces; and to John, the first tribune of the notaries, who 


was peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in business as well 
as by his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. "When they 
were introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps in a 


more lofty style than became their abject condition, that the 
Romans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in 
peace or war ; and that if Alaric refused them a fair and hon- 


orable capitulation, he might sound his trumpets, and prepare 
to give battle to an innumerable people, exercised in arms and 
animated by despair. “ The thicker the hay, the easier it is 
mowed,” was the concise reply of the barbarian ; and this 
rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and insulting 
laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an un- 
warlike populace, enervated by luxury before they were ema- 
ciated by famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom 


which he would accept as the price of his retreat from the 
walls of Rome : all the gold and silver in the city, whether it 
were the property of the State or of individuals ; all the rich 
and precious movables; and aU the slaves who could prove 
their title to the name of iarbarians. The ministers of the 


senate presumed to ask, in a modest and suppliant tone, “ If 
such, O king ! are your demands, what do you intend to leave 
us?” “ Youb Liras,” replied the haughty conqueror. They 
trembled and retired. Tet before they retired, a short suspen- 


successfully made, but be does not mention the name of Innocent ; and Tillemont 
(Mdm. Eccl&s. tom. x. p 645) is determined not to believe that a pope could be 
guilty of such Impious condescension. 

" -Alaric withdiew from Home a little before Honorius began his eighth consul* 
map (Zosim. ▼. 42), consequently in December, a.i>. 408. See Clinton, tfast. Bom. 
foL u p. 572. — S. 
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sion of arms was granted, which allowed some time for a more 
temperate negotiation. The stern features of Alaric were in- 
sensibly relaxed; he abated much of the rigor of his terms; 
and at length consented to raise the siege, on the immediate 
payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three thou- 
sand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds 
weight of pepper. 7 * But the public treasury was exhausted ; 
the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the prov- 
inces were intercepted by the calamities of war ; the gold and 
gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest 
sustenance ; the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed 
by the obstinacy of avarice ; and some remains of consecrated 
spoils afforded the only resource that could avert the impend- 
ing ruin of the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied the 
rapacious demands of Alaric, they were restored, in some meas- 
ure, to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. Several of the 
gates were cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions 
from the river and the adjacent country was no longer ob- 
structed by the Goths ; the citizens resorted in crowds to the 
free market which was held during three days in the suburbs; 
and while the merchants who undertook this gainful trade 
made a considerable profit, the future subsistence of the city 
was secured by the ample magazines which were deposited in 
the public and private granaries. A more regular discipline 
than could have been expected was maintained in the camp 
of Alaric; and the wise barbarian justified his regard for the 
faith of treaties by the just severity with which he chastised 
a party of licentious Goths who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by the con- 
tributions of the capital, slowly advanced into the fair and 
fruitful province of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish 


79 Pepper was a favorite ingredient of the most expensive Homan cookery, and 
the best sort commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, the pound. See 
Pliny, Hist. Natnr. xiL 14. It was bronght from India; and the same country, 
the coast of Malabai, still affords the greatest plenty; bat the improvement of 
trade and navigation has multiplied the quantity and reduced the price. See Biff* 
toire Politique et Philosophique, etc., tom. L p. 457. 
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Lis winter-quarters ; and the Gothic standard became the ref- 
uge of forty thousand barbarian slaves who had broken their 
c hains , and aspired, under the command of their great deliv- 
erer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel 
servitude. About the same time he received a more honor- 
able reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus , 80 the 
brother of his wife, had conducted, at his pressing invitation, 
from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber, and who 
had cut their way, with some difficulty and loss, through the 
superior numbers of the imperial troops. A victorious leader, 
who united the daring spirit of a barbarian with the art and 
discipline of a Roman general, was at the head of a hundred 
thousand fighting men ; and Italy pronounced with terror and 
respect the formidable name of Alaric . 81 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be satisfied 
with relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, 
Fmiflees without presuming to investigate the motives of 
their political conduct. In the midst of his appar- 
ent prosperity, Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of 
some secret weakness, some internal defect ; or perhaps the 
moderation which he displayed was intended only to deceive 
and disarm the easy credulity of the ministers of Honorius. 
The Bang of the Goths repeatedly declared that it was his de- 
sire to be considered as the friend of peace and of the Romans. 
Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent ambassadors to 
the court of Revenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages and 
the conclusion of the treaty ; and the proposals which he more 
clearly expressed during the course of the negotiations could 
only inspire a doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inad- 
equate to the state of his fortune. The barbarian still aspired 
to the rank of master-general of the armies of the West; he 


m This Gothic chieftain is called, by Jornandes and Isidore, Athatdphus; by 
Zosamns and Pros in g, Atoulphus ; and by Olympiodorus, Adaoulphus. I have 
used the celebrated name of Adolphus, which seems to be authorized by the prac- 
tice of the Swedes, the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 

91 The treaty between Alaric and the Romans, etc., is taken from Zosimua, 1. y. 
[c. 41 seq.] p. 854, 855, 858, 859, 862, 863. The additional circumstances an 
too few and trifling to require any other quotation. 
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stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and money ; and be chose 
the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Yenetia for the seat 
of his new kingdom, which would have commanded the im- 
portant communication between Italy and the Danube. If 
these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric showed a dispo- 
sition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to con- 
tent himself with the possession of Roricum — an exhausted 
and impoverished country, perpetually exposed to the inroads 
of the barbarians of Germany.® But the hopes of peace were 
disappointed by the weak obstinacy or interested views of the 
minister Olympias. "Without listening to the salutary remon- 
strances of the senate, he dismissed their ambassadors under 
the conduct of a military escort too numerous for a retinue of 
honor, and too feeble for an army of defence. Six thousand 
Dalmatians, the flower of the imperial legions, were ordered to 
march from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country which 
was occupied by the formidable myriads of the barbarians. 
These brave legionaries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a sac- 
rifice to ministerial folly. Their general, Yalens, with a hun- 
dred soldiers, escaped from the field of battle; and one of the 
ambassadors, who could no longer claim the protection of the 
law of nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom with a ran- 
som of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of 
resenting this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed 
his proposals of peace ; and the second embassy of the Roman 
senate, which derived weight and dignity from the presence of 
Innocent, bishop of the city, was guarded from the dangers of 
the road by a detachment of Gothic soldiers.® 

Olympics® might have continued to insult the just resent- 
ment of a people who loudly accused him as the au- 
2SS“of thor of the public calamities, but his power was un- 
dermined by the secret intrigues of the palace. The 


■ Zosimns, L v. [c. 48] p. 867, 868. 869. 

" Zosimns, 1. v. fc. 46] p. 860, 361, 862. The bishop, by remaining atKavenn*, 
•scaped the impending rAUnntfag of the city. Orosias, 1. vii. c. 39, p. 573. 

M For the adventures of Olvmpius and his successors in the ministry, see Zosi- 
mns, L v. [c. 46] p. 363, 365* 866 j and Olympiodor. ap. Phot p. 180, 181 Jjx 57, 
edit Bekk.] 
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favorite eunuchs transferred the government of Honorins and 
the empire to Jovius, the Praetorian prsefect — an unworthy 
servant, who did not atone by the merit of personal attach- 
ment for the errors and misfortnnes of his administration. 
The exile or escape of the guilty Olympius reserved him for 
more vicissitudes of fortune : he experienced the adventures 
of an obscure and wandering life ; he again rose to power ; he 
fell a second time into disgrace ; his ears were cut off ; he ex- 
pired under the lash ; and his ignominious death afforded a 
grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the remov- 
al of Olympius, whose character was deeply tainted with relig- 
ious fanaticism, the pagans and heretics were delivered from 
the impolitic proscription which excluded them from the dig- 
nities of the State. The brave Gennerid , 85 a soldier of barba- 
rian origin, who still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, 
had been obliged to lay aside the military belt ; and though 
he was repeatedly assured by the emperor himself that laws 
were not made for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to 
accept any partial dispensation, and persevered in honorable 
disgrace till he had extorted a general act of justice from the 
distress of the Roman government. The conduct of Gennerid 
in the important station to which he was promoted or restored, 
of Master-general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhse- 
tia, seemed to revive the discipline and spirit of the republic. 
From a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon habitu- 
ated to severe exercise and plentiful subsistence, and his pri- 
vate generosity often supplied the rewards which were denied 
by the avarice or poverty of the Court of Ravenna. The valor 
of Gennerid, formidable to the adjacent barbarians, was the 
firmest bulwark of the Illyrian frontier ; and his vigilant care 
assisted the empire with a reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, 
who arrived on the confines of Italy, attended by such a con- 


" Zosimus (L v [c. 46] p 364) relates this circumstance with \isible compla- 
cency, and celebrates the character of Gennerid as the last glory of expiimg pa- 
ganism. Very different were the sentiments of the Council of Cai thage, who de- 
puted four bishops to the court of Ravenna to complain of the law which had 
been just enacted, that all conversions to Christianity should be fiee and volnnta* 
iy. See Baronins, Anna! Eccles. a.d. 409, No. 12 5 a.d. 410, No. 47, 48. 
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vo y of provisions and such a nnmerons train of sheep and 
oxen as might have been sufficient not only for the inarch of 
an army, but for the settlement of a colony. But the court and 
councils of Honorius still remained a scene of weakness and 
distraction, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the prsc- 
fect Jovius, the guards rose in furious mutiny and demanded 
the heads of two generals and of the two principal eunuchs 
The generals, nnder a perfidious promise of safety, were sent 
on shipboard and privately executed ; while the favor of the 
eunuchs procured them a mild and secure exile at Milan and 
Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch and the barbarian Al- 
lobich succeeded to the command of the bedchamber and of 
the guards ; and the mutual jealousy of the subordinate min- 
isters was the cause of their mutual destruction. By the inso- 
lent order of the count of the domestics, the great chamber- 
lain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks before the 
eyes of the astonished emperor ; and the subsequent assassin 
nation of Allobich, in the midst of a public procession, is the 
only circumstance of his life in which Honorius discovered the 
faintest symptom of courage or resentment. Yet before they 
fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed their part to the 
ruin of the empire by opposing the conclusion of a treaty 
which Jovius, from a selfish and perhaps a criminal motive, 
had negotiated with Alaric, in a personal interview under the 
walls of Rimini. During the absence of Jovius, the emperor 
was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible dignity, 
such as neither his situation nor his character conld enable him 
to support; and a letter signed with the name of Honorius 
was immediately despatched to the Praetorian prsefect, grant- 
ing him a free permission to dispose of the public money, but 
sternly refusing to prostitute the military honors of Rome to 
the proud demands of a barbarian. This letter was impru- 
dently communicated to Alaric himself ; and the Goth, who 
in the whole transaction had behaved with temper and decen- 
cy, expressed in the most outrageous language his lively sense 
of the insult so wantonly offered to his person and to his na- 
tion. The conference of Rimini was hastily interrupted ; and 
the prsefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was compelled 
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to adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of 
the court. By his advice and example the principal officers of 
the State and army were obliged to swear that, without listen- 
ing in o/ny circumstances to o/ny conditions of peace, they 
would still persevere in perpetual and implacable war against 
the enemy of the republic. This rash engagement opposed an 
insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The ministers of 
Honorius were heard to declare that if they had only invoked 
the name of the Deity, they would consult the public safety, 
and trust their souls to the mercy of Heaven ; but they had 
sworn by the sacred head of the emperor himself — they had 
touched in solemn ceremony that august seat of majesty and 
wisdom — and the violation of their oath would expose them 
to the temporal penalties of sacrilege and rebellion. 8 * 

“While the emperor and his court enjoyed with sullen pride 
the security of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they 
Second deg© abandoned Rome, almost without defence, to the 
resentment of Alaric. Yet such was the modera- 
A ** ,40a - tion which he still preserved, or affected, that as he 
moved with his army along the Flaminian Way, he successive- 
ly despatched the bishops of the towns of Italy to reiterate 
his offers of peace, and to conjure the emperor that he would 
save the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire and the sword 
of the barbarians . 87 These impending calamities were, how- 
ever, averted, not indeed by the wisdom of Honorius, but by 
the prudence or humanity of the Gothic king, who employed 
a milder, though not less effectual, method of conquest. In- 
stead of assaulting the capital, he successfully directed his ef- 
forts against the Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most 


88 Zorimus, L v. [c. 47-49] p. 367, 866, 869. This custom of swearing by the 
head, or Kfe, or safety, or genius of the sovereign was of the highest antiquity, 
Aoth in Egypt (Genesis xliL 15) and Scythia. It was soon transferred, by flattery, 
to the Cstsars ; and Tertnllian complains that it was the only oath which the Bo- 
mans of his time affected to reverence. See an elegant dissertation of the Abbd 
M ass ieu on the Oaths of the Ancients, in the M&n. de l’Acad&nie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. i. p. 208, 209. 

87 Zosmms, t v. [c. 50] p. 868, 869. I have softened the expressions of Alaric, 
who expatiates in too florid a manner on the history of Borne. 
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stupendous works of Roman magnificence." The accidents 
to which the precarious subsistence of the city was continu- 
ally exposed in a winter navigation and an open road had sug- 
gested to the genius of the first Caesar the useful design which 
was executed under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles 
which formed the narrow entrance advanced far into the sea, 
and firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and capacious 
basins which received the northern branch of the Tiber about 
two miles from the ancient colony of Ostia." The Roman 
Port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal city," where 

88 See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20 ; Dion Cassias, L lx. [c. 11] p. 949, edit. Beunur; 
and the lively description of Juvenal, Satir. xu. 75, etc. In the sixteenth century, 
when the remains of this Augustan port were still visible, the antiquarians sketched 
the plan (see D’Anville, M6m. de l’Acad. des Inscrip, tom. xxx. p. 198), and de- 
clared with enthusiasm that all the monarchs of Europe would be unable to execute 
so great a work (Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins des Romains, tom. ii. p 856). 

w The Ostia Tiberina (see Cluver. Italia Antiq. L liL p. 870-879), in the plural 
number, the two mouths of the Tiber, were separated by the Holy Island, an equi- 
lateral triangle, whose sides were each of them computed at about two The 

colony of Ostia was founded immediately beyond the left, or southern, and the 
Port immediately beyond the right, or northern, branch of the river ; and the dis- 
tance between their remains measures something more than two miles on Cingo- 
lani’s map. In the time of Strabo the sand and mnd deposited by the Tiber had 
choked the harbor of Ostia; the progress of the same cause has added much to 
the size of the Holy Island, and gradually left both Ostia and the Port at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore. The dry channels (fiwm morti) and the large 
estuaries ( stagno di Ponente, di Zevante) mark foe changes of foe river and the 
efforts of the sea. Consult, for the present state of this dreary and desolate tract, 
the excellent map of the ecclesiastical State by the mathematicians of Benedict 
XIV. ; an actual survey of the Agro Romano , in ax sheets, by Gmgolani, which 
contains 113,819 rvbbia (about 570,000 acres); and the large topographical map 
of Ameti, in eight sheets. 

90 As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel, part ii. voL imp. 
89-92), or at least foe fourth century (Card, a Sancto Paolo, Notit. Ecdes. p. 47), 
the Port of Borne was an episcopal city,* which was demolished, as it should seem, 
in the ninu~ century by Pope Gregory IV. during foe incursions of the Arabs. 
It is now reduced to an inn, a church, and the house or palace of the bishop, who 
ranks as one of six cardinal-bishops of the Boman Church. See Eschinard, De- 
scrizione di Roma e delT Agro Romano, p. 828. 

* The Port of Borne was an episcopal city even earlier, sinee at foe end of the 
second and foe beginning of the third century we find the see filled by Hippo^y- 
tus. See Bunsen, Hippdytus and bis Age.— -S. 
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the com of Africa was deposited in spacious granaries for the 
use of the capital. As soon as Alaric was in possession of that 
important place, he summoned the city to surrender at discre- 
tion ; and his demands were enforced by the positive declara- 
tion that a refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly fol- 
lowed by the destruction of the magazines on which the life 
of the Roman people depended. The clamors of that people 
and the terror of famine subdued the pride of the senate. 
They listened without reluctance to the proposal of placing a 
new emperor on the throne of the unworthy Honoriue ; and 
the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple on 
Attains, prsefect of the city. The grateful monarch immedi- 
ately acknowledged his protector as master-general of the ar- 
mies of the West ; Adolphus, with the rank of count of the 
domestics, obtained the custody of the person of Attalus ; and 
the two hostile nations seemed to be united in the closest bands 
of friendship and alliance .* 1 

The gateB of the city were thrown open, and the new em- 
peror of the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Goth- 
ic arms, was conducted in tumultuous procession to 
craatad em- the palace of Augustus and Trajan. After he had 

TMTOT "by thft ^ ^ 

&athsm a distributed the civil and military dignities among his 
favorites and followers, Attalus convened an assem- 
bly of the senate, before whom, in a formal and florid speech, 
he asserted his resolution of restoring the majesty of the re- 
public, and of uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt 
and the East which had once acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Rome. Such extravagant promises inspired every reasonable 
citizen with a just contempt for the character of an unwarlike 
usurper whose elevation was the deepest and most ignomini- 
ous wound which the republic had yet sustained from the in- 
solence of the barbarians. But the populace, with their usual 
levity, applauded the change of masters. The public discon- 
tent was favorable to the rival of Honorius ; and the sectaries, 


** Tor the deration of Attains, consult Zosimns, 1. vi. £c. 6, 7] p. 377-380 ; 
Bowmen, L ix. c. 8, 9; Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 (jp. 57, edit. Bekk.]j 
PhQoftorg. 1. ttii. c. 8, end Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 470i 
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oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some degree of 
countenance, or at least of toleration, from a prince who, in his 
native country of Iona, had been educated in the pagan super- 
stition, and who had since received the sacrament of baptism 
from the hands of an Arian bishop. 8 * The first days of the 
reign of Attains were fair and prosperous. An officer of con- 
fidence was sent with an inconsiderable body of troops to se- 
cure the obedience of Africa. The greatest part of Italy sub- 
mitted to the terror of the Gothic powers ; and though the 
city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual resistance, the 
people of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Ho- 
norius, accepted with loud acclamations the choice of the Bo- 
man senate. At the head of a formidable army, Alaric con- 
ducted his royal captive almost to the gates of Bavenna ; and 
a solemn embassy of the principal ministers — of Jovius, the 
Praetorian prsefect ; of Yalens, master of the cavalry and infan- 
try; of the qusestor Potamius; and of Julian, the first of the 
notaries — was introduced with martial pomp into the Gothic 
camp. In the name of their sovereign, they consented to ac- 
knowledge the lawful election of his competitor, and to divide 
the provinces of Italy and the West between the two emper- 
ors. Their proposals were rejected with disdain ; and the re- 
fusal was aggravated by the insulting clemency of Attains, who 
condescended to promise that if Honorius would instantly re- 
sign the purple, he should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in the peaceful exile of some remote island." So 
desperate, indeed, did the situation of the son of Theodosius 
appear to those who were the best acquainted with his strength 
and resources that Jovius and Valens, his minister and his gen- 
eral, betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause 


93 We may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Arian baptism, and that of 
Philostorgius for the pagan education, of Attains. The visible Joy of Zosimus, 
and the discontent which he imputes to the Anician family, are very unfavorable 
to the Christianity of the new emperor. 

** He earned his insolence so fai as to declare that he shonld mutilate Honori- 
tts before he sent him into exile. But this assertion of Zosimus [L vi c 8] is de- 
stroyed by the moi e impartial testimony of Olympiodorus, who attributes the un- 
generous proposal (which was absolutely rejected by Attains) to the baseness, and 
perhaps the treachery, of Jovius. 

m—20 
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of their benefactor, and devoted their treacherons allegiance to 
the service of his more fortunate rival. Astonished by such 
OTamplwt of domestic treason, Honorins trembled at the ap- 
proach of every servant, at the arrival of every messenger. 
He dreaded the secret enemies who might lurk in his capital, 
his palace, his bedchamber; and some ships lay ready in the 
harbor of Ravenna to transport the abdicated monarch to the 
dominions of his infant nephew, the Emperor of the East. 

But there is a Providence (such, at least, was the opinion of 
the historian Procopius’*) that watches over innocence and fol- 
ly, and the pretensions of Honorins to its peculiar 
«db7i3ari&' care canno t reasonably be disputed. At the mo- 
A.».aa. men t when his despair, incapable of any wise or 
manly resolution, meditated a shameful flight, a seasonable re- 
inforcement of four thousand veterans unexpectedly landed in 
the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, whose fidel- 
ity had not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he 
committed the walls and gates of the city ; and the slumbers 
of the emperor were no longer disturbed by the apprehension 
of imminent and internal danger. The favorable intelligence 
which was received from Africa suddenly changed the opin- 
ions of men and the state of public affairs. The troops and 
officers whom Attains had sent into that province were de- 
feated and slain, and the active zeal of Heraclian maintained 
his own allegiance and that of his people. The faithful Count 
of Africa transmitted a large sum of money, which fixed the 
attachment of the imperial guards ; and his vigilance in pre- 
venting the exportation of corn and oil introduced famine, tn- 
mult, and discontent into the walls of Rome. The failure of 
the African expedition was the source of mutual complaint 
and recrimination in the party of Attains, and the mind of his 
protector was insensibly alienated from the interest of a prince 
who wanted spirit to command or docility to obey. The most 
imprudent measures were adopted, without the knowledge or 
against the advice of Alaric ; and the obstinate refusal of the 
senate to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five 


Frocop. da BdL Vandal. L L c. 2 [tom. i. p. 318, edit. Bonn]. 
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hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicions and distrustful temper 
which in their situation was neither generous nor prudent. 
The resentment of the Gothic Mng was exasperated by the 
malicious arts of Jo vine, who had been raised to the rank of 
patrician, and who afterwards excused his double perfidy by 
declaring without a blush that he had only seemed to abandon 
the service of Honorius, more effectually to ruin the cause of 
the usurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and in the pres- 
ence of an innumerable multitude of Romans and barbarians, 
the wretched Attains was publicly despoiled of the diadem 
and purple ; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric 
as the pledge of peace and friendship to the son of Theodosi- 
us." The officers who returned to their duty were reinstated 
in their employments, and even the merit of a tardy repent- 
ance was graciously allowed. But the degraded Emperor of 
the Romans, desirous of life and insensible of disgrace, im- 
plored the permission of following the Gothic camp in the 
train of a haughty and capricious barbarian." 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle 
to the conclusion of the peace ; and Alaric advanced within 
TMra glage three miles of Ravenna to press the irresolution of 
Sonwby ae the imperial ministers, whose insolence soon returned 
Si'Xa with the return of fortune. His indignation was 
kindled by the report that a rival chieftain — that 
Sarus, the personal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary 
foe of the House of Balti — had been received into the palace. 
At the head of three hundred followers, that fearless barbari- 
an immediately sallied from the gates of Ravenna, surprised 
and cut in pieces a considerable body of Goths, re-entered the 
city in triumph, and was permitted to insult his adversary by 
the voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the guilt of 


M See the cause and drcnmstances of the fell of Attains in Zosinms, L vi. [c. 9- 
12] p. 380-383. Sozomen, L ix. c. 8. Philostorg. L adi. c. 3. The two acts of 
Indemnity m the Theodosian Code, L ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 11, 12, which were pub- 
lished the 12th of February and the 8th of August, a.d. 410, evidently relate to 
this usurper. 

m In hoc, Alaricus, imperatore, facto, infecto, refecto, ac defecto . , . mimum 
risit, at ludum spectayit imperii'— Orosius, Lvii. c. 42, p. 582. 
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Alaric had forever excluded him from the friendship and alii- 
ance of the emperor.” The crime and folly of tLe court of 
Ba venna were expiated a third time by the calamities of Borne. 
The King of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his appetite 
for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of 
the capital; and the trembling senate, without any hopes of 
relief, prepared by a desperate resistance to delay the ruin of 
their country. But they were unable to guard against the se- 
cret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics, who either from 
birth or interest were attached to the cause of the enemy. At 
the hour of midnight the Salarian gate was silently opened, 
and the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous sound 
of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years 
after the foundation of Borne, the imperial city, which had 
subdued and civilized so considerable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia.” 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into 
a vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for the 
t>._ ^ of laws of humanity and religion. He encouraged his 
liSataStoS troops boldly to seize the rewards of valor, and to 
religion. enrich themselves with the spoils of a wealthy and 
effeminate people ; but he exhorted them, at the same time, to 
spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and to respect the 
churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul as holy and 
inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tu- 


•* Zosimus, L vi. [c. 13] p. 384. Sozomen, L ix c. 9. Philostorgius, L xii. c. 
5. In this place the text of Zosimus is mutilated, and we have lost the i emain- 
der of his sixth and last book, which ended with the sack of Borne Credulous 
and partial as he is, we most take our leave of that histoiian with some legiet. 

** Adest Alaricus, trepidam Bomam obsidet, tuibat, irrumpit. — Orosius, 1 vii. 
c. 39, p. 578. He despatches this great event in seven words ; but he employs 
whole pages in celebrating the devotion of the Goths. I have extracted from an 
improbable story of Procopius the circumstances which had an air of piobabihty. 
Procop. de BdL Vandal. Lic.2 [tom. i. p. 31 5, edit. Bonn]. He supposes that 
the city was surprised while the senators slept in the afternoon ; but Jerome, with 
more authority and more reason, affiims that it was in the night, “node Moah 
capta est ; node cecidit mums ejus,” tom. i. p. 121, ad Pnndpiam [Epist. cxxvil 
c. 12, tom. L p. 953, edit. Vallars.]. 
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mult, several of the Christian Goths displayed the fervor of a 
recent conversion ; and some instances of their uncommon pi- 
ety and moderation are related, and perhaps adorned, by the 
zeal of ecclesiastical writers.” While the barbarians roamed 
through the city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an 
aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the al- 
tar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths. He im- 
mediately demanded, though in civil language, all the gold and 
silver in her possession, and was astonished at the readiness 
with which she conducted him to a splendid hoard of massy 
plate of the richest materials and the most curious workman- 
ship. The barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this 
valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious ad- 
monition, addressed to him in the following words : “ These,” 
said she, “are the consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter; 
if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will re- 
main on your conscience. Por my part, I dare not keep what 
I am unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck with rev- 
erential awe, despatched a messenger to inform the king of die 
treasure which he had discovered, and received a peremptory 
order from Alaric that all the consecrated plate and ornaments 
should be transported, without damage or delay, to the church 
of the apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal 
Hill to the distant quarter of the Yatican, a numerous detach- 
ment of Goths, marching in order of battle through the prin- 
cipal streets, protected with glittering arms the long train of 
their devout companions who bore aloft on their heads the 
sacred vessels of gold and silver, and the martial shouts of the 
barbarians were mingled with the sound of religious psalmo- 
dy. From all the adjacent houses a crowd of Christians hast- 


" Orosius (1 vii c. 39, p. 573-676) applauds the piety of the Christian Goths 
without seeming to perceive that the greatest part of them were Arian heretics. 
Joraandes (c. 30, ^ 653 [p. 86, edit. Lugd. B. 1597]) and Isidoie of Seville 
(Chron. p. 714, edit Grot.), who were both attached to the Gothic cause, have re- 
peated and embellished these edifying tales. According to Isidore, Alaric him- 
self was heard to say that he waged war with the Romans, and not with the apos- 
t’es. Such was the style of the seventh century; two hundred years before, the 
feme and merit had been ascribed, not to the apostles, but to Christ. 
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ened to join this edifying procession ; and a multitude of fu- 
gitives, without distinction of age or rank, or even of sect, had 
the good fortune to escape to the secure and hospitable sanct- 
uary of the Yatican. The learned work concerning the City 
of God was professedly composed by St. Augustine to justify 
the ways of Providence in the destruction of the Roman great- 
ness. He celebrates with peculiar satisfaction this memora- 
ble triumph of Christ, and insults his adversaries by challeng- 
ing them to produce some similar example of a town taken by 
storm, in which the fabulous gods of antiquity had been able 
to protect either themselves or their deluded votaries . 100 

In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordinary examples 
of barbarian virtue have been deservedly applauded. But 
pillage and the holy precincts of the Yatican and the apostolic 
tire of Borne. c j lTirc i les could receive a very small proportion of 
the Roman people ; many thousand warriors, more especially 
of the Huns who served under the standard of Alaric, were 
strangers to the name, or at least to the faith, of Christ; and 
we may suspect, without any breach of charity or candor, that 
in the hour of savage license, when every passion was inflamed 
and every restraint was removed, the precepts of the Gospel 
seldom influenced the behavior of the Gothic Christians. The 
writers the best disposed to exaggerate their clemency have 
freely confessed that a cruel slaughter was made of the Ro- 
mans , 101 and that the streets of the city were filled with dead 
bodies, which remained without burial during the general con- 
sternation. The despair of the citizens was sometimes con- 
verted into fury ; and whenever the barbarians were provoked 


im See Augustine, De CMtate Dei, Lie. 1-6. He particularly appeals to the 
examples of Troy, Syracuse, and Tarentum. 

m Jerome (tom. i p. 121, ad Principiam [Ep. cxxvii. tom. i p. 953, edit. Val- 
Ura.]) has applied to the sack of Borne all the strong expressions of Virgil : 

Qnis dadem illius noctis, quis ftmera fando, 

Explicet, etc. 

Procopius (L i. c. 2 [tom. L p. 316, edit Bonn]) positively affirms that great num- 
bers were slain by the Goths. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 1. L c. 12, 13) offers Chris- 
tian comfort for the death of those whose bodies (multa corpora ) had remained 
(in tantd stragt) unburied. Baronins, from the different writings of the Fathers, 
has thrown some light on the sack of Borne. AnnsL Eccles. a.d. 410, No. 16-44 
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by opposition, they extended the promiscuous massacre to the 
feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The private revenge of 
forty thousand slaves was exercised without pity or remorse; 
and the ignominious lashes which they had formerly received 
were washed away in the blood of the guilty or obnoxious 
families. The matrons and virgins of Home were exposed to 
injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, than 
death itself; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an 
example of female virtue for the admiration of future ages. 10 * 
A Homan lady of singular beauty and orthodox faith had ex- 
cited the impatient desires of a young Goth, who, according to 
the sagacious remark of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian 
heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, he drew his 
sword, and, with the anger of a lover, slightly wounded her 
neck. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave his re- 
sentment and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from 
his unavailing efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanct- 
uary of the Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards 
of the church on condition that they should restore her invio- 
late to the arms of her husband. Such instances of courage 
and generosity were not extremely common. The brutal sol- 
diers satisfied their sensual appetites without consulting either 
the inclination or the duties of their female captives ; and a 
nice question of casuistry was seriously agitated, Whether those 
tender victims who had inflexibly refused their consent to the 
violation which they sustained had lost, by their misfortune, 
the glorious crown of virginity. 10 * There were other losses. 


101 Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 10. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, LLc, 17) intimates that 
some virgins or matrons actually killed themselves to escape violation ; and though 
he admires their spirit, he is obliged by his theology to condemn their rash pre- 
sumption. Peihaps the good Bishop of Hippo was too easy in the belief, as well 
as too rigid in the censure, of this act of female heroism. The twenty maidens 
(if they ever existed) who threw themselves into the Elbe when Magdeburg was 
taken by storm have been multiplied to the number of twelve hundred. See 
Harte’s History of Gnstavns Adolphus, voL L p. 808. 

in See Augustine, De Civitate Dei, L i. c. 16-18. He treats the subject with 
remarkable accuracy ; and, after admitting that there cannot be any crime where 
there is no consent, he adds, c ‘ Sed quia non solum quod ad dolorem, venrm etism 
quod ad libidinexn, pertinet, in corpore alieno perpetraii potest ; quicquid tale fae- 
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indeed, of a more substantial kind and more general concern. 
It cannot be presumed that all the barbarians were at all times 
capable of perpetrating such amorous outrages ; and the want 
of youth or beauty or chastity protected the greatest part of 
the Roman women from the danger of a rape. But avarice is 
an insatiate and universal passion, since the enjoyment of al- 
most every object that can afford pleasnre to the different 
tastes and tempers of mankind may be procured by the pos- 
session of wealth. In the pillage of Borne a just preference 
was given to gold and jewels, which contain the greatest value 
in the smallest compass and weight ; but after these portable 
riches had been removed by the more diligent robbers, the pal- 
aces of Borne were rndely stripped of their splendid and cost- 
ly furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and the varie- 
gated wardrobes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled in 
the wagons that always followed the march of a Gothic army. 
The most exquisite works of art were roughly handled or wan- 
tonly destroyed. Many a statue was melted for the sake of 
the precious materials ; and many a vase, in the division of the 
spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe. The acquisition of riches served only to stimulate the 
avarice of the rapacious barbarians, who proceeded by threats, 
by blows, and by tortures to force from their prisoners the con- 
fession of hidden treasure. 1 ** Visible splendor and expense 
were alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune ; the appear- 
ance of poverty was imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; 
and the obstinacy of some misers, who endured the most cruel 
torments before they would discover the secret object of their 
affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who expired 


tom fnerit, etsi retentam constantisshno animo pudicitiam non excutit, pudorem 
lumen incutit, ne credatnr fkctnm com mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri fbrtasse 
sine carnis aliquk voloptate non potuit.” In c. 18 he makes some curious distinc- 
tions between moral and physical virginity. 

m Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her age, and her 
piety, was thrown on the ground and cruelly beaten and whipped, “c»sam fustibus 
fiagefifeqne,” etc. Jerome, tom. i. p. 121, ad Frindpiam [Ep. cxacviL c. 18, tom. i. 
p. 953, edit Vallars.]. See Augustine, De Civ. Dei, L i. c. 10. The modem Sac- 
co di Roma, p. 208, gives an idea of the various methods of torturing prisoners 
fin* gold. 
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rank who perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently 
captives and affirmed that only one senator lost his life by the 
fagmve*. sword of the enemy . 108 Bnt it was not easy to com- 
pute the multitudes who, from an honorable station and a pros- 
perous fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condi- 
tion of captives and exiles. As the barbarians had more occa- 
sion for money than for slaves, they fixed at a moderate price 
the redemption of their indigent prisoners; and the ransom 
was often paid by the benevolence of their friends or the chari- 
ty of strangers. 1 " The captives, who were regularly sold, either 
in open market or by private contract, would have legally re- 
gained their native freedom, which it was impossible for a cit- 
izen to lose or to alienate . 110 But as it was soon discovered that 
the vindication of their liberty would endanger their lives, and 
that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might be pro- 
voked to murder, their useless prisoners, the civil jurisprudence 
had been already qualified by a wise regulation — that they 
should be obliged to serve the moderate term of five years till 
they had discharged, by their labor, the price of their redemp- 
tion . 111 The nations who invaded the Roman empire had driv- 
en before them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and affright- 
ed provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. 
The calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants 
to the most lonely, the most secure, the most distant places of 
refuge. While the Gothic cavalry spread terror and desola- 
tion along the sea-coast of Campania and Tuscany, the little 
island of Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the 


108 Oroaos (L ii c. 19, p. 142) compares the cruelty of the Gauls and the clesn-* 
ency of the Goths. “ Ibi vix quemquam inventum senatorem, qui vel absens eva- 
serit; hie vix qnemquam requiri, qui forte ut latens perierit.” But there is an 
air of rhetoric, and perhaps of falsehood, in this antithesis ; and Socrates (1. vii. c. 
10) affirms, perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, that many senators were put to 
death with various and exquisite tortures. 

m “Multi. . . Christian! captivi ducti sunt” (Augustine, De Civ. Dei, Lie. 14); 
and the Christians experienced no peculiai hardships. 

110 See Heineccins, Antiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. i p. 96. 

1X1 Appendix Cod. Theodos. xvi in Sirmond. Qpera, tom. i p. 735. This edict 
was published on the 11th of December, a.d. 408, and is more reasonable than 
properly belonged to the ministers of Hononus. 
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Argentarian promontory, repulsed or eluded their hostile at- 
tempts ; and at so small a distance from Rome, great numbers 
of citizens were securely concealed in the thick woods of that 
sequestered spot. 11 * The ample patrimonies which many sen- 
atorian families possessed in Africa invited them, if they had 
time and prudence to escape from the ruin of their country, 
to embrace the shelter of that hospitable province. The most 
illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and pious Proba, 11 * 
the widow of the prsefect Petronius. After the death of her 
husband, the most powerful subject of Rome, she had remain- 
ed at the head of the Anician family, and successively sup- 
plied, from her private fortune, the expense of the consulships 
of her three sons. When the city was besieged and taken by 
the Goths, Proba supported with Christian resignation the loss 
of immense riches ; embarked in a small vessel, from whence 
she beheld, at sea, the flames of her burning palace ; and fled 
with her daughter Laeta and her granddaughter, the celebrat- 
ed virgin Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. The benevolent 
profusion with which the matron distributed the fruits or the 
price of her estates contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of 


Emin os IgUii sylvosa cacnmina miror; 

Quem fraudare nefas Landis honore sosa. 

Hsbc propnos nuper tntata est insula saltus; 

Sive loci ingenio, sen domini genio. 

Gnrgite cum modico victricibos obstitat armi% 

Timqnam longinqno dissociata mari. 

Haec multos laceriL snscepit ab urbe fugatos. 

Hie fessis posito certa timore sains. 

Plnrtma terrene populaverat s&quora bello, 

Contra natnram classe timendns eqnes : 

TJntim, mira fides, vario discrimine portnm 1 
Tam prope Bomanis, tarn procnl esse Getta. 

Rutilius, in Idnerar. L i. 325. 

The island is now called Giglio. See Clnver. Ital. Antiq. 1. ii. p. 502. 

113 As the adventures of Proba and her family are connected with the life of St. 
Angnstine, they are diligently illustrated by Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles. tom. xiii p. 
620-685. Some tame after their arrival in Africa, Demetrias took the veil and 
made a vow of virginity, an event which was considered as of the highest impor- 
tance to Borne and to the world. AIL the saints wrote congratulatory letters to 
her; that of Jerome is still extant (tom. L p 62-73, ad Demetriad. de seivandfL 
Virginitat. [Epist. cm. tom. L p. 969, edit. Vallars.]), and contains a mixture 
of absurd reasoning spirited declamation, and curious facts, some of which relate 
to the siege and sack of Borne. 
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exile and captivity. But even the family of Proba herself was 
not exempt from the rapacious oppression of Count Heraclian, 
who basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the noblest maid- 
ens of Home to the lust or avarice of the Syrian merchants. 
The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the provinces, 
along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople 
and Jerusalem ; and the village of Bethlehem, the solitary resi- 
dence of St. Jerome and his female converts, was crowded with 
illustrious beggars of either sex and every age, who excited the 
public compassion by the remembrance of their past fortune. 11 ' 
This awful catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished empire 
with grief and terror. So interesting a contrast of greatness 
and ruin disposed the fond credulity of the people to deplore, 
and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the Queen of Cities. 
The clergy, who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors 
of Oriental prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital and the dissolution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depre- 
ciate the advantages and to magnify the evils of the present 
. _ times. Yet, when the first emotions had subsided 
S&te ? 8 and a fair estimate was made of the real damage, 
the more learned and judicious contemporaries were 
forced to confess that infant Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury from the Gauls than she had now sustained 
from the Goths in her declining age . 118 The experience of 
eleven centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much more 
singular parallel ; and to affirm with confidence that the rav- 
ages of the barbarians whom Alaric had led from the banks of 
the Danube were less destructive than the hostilities exercised 
by the troops of Charles the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who styled 
himself Emperor of the Romans . 118 The Goths evacuated the 


”* See the pathetic complaint of Jei ome (tom. v. p 400) in his preface to the 
second booh of his Commentaries on the piophet Ezekiel. 

X1§ Orosius, though with some theological partiality, states this comparison, L ii. 
c» 19, p. 142, L vri. c 39, p. 575. Bat in the histoiy of the taking of Borne by the 
Gaols everything is uncertain, and perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort sui rincerti- 
tude, etc,, de l’Histoire Bomaine, p. 356 ; and Melot, in the M£m. de l'Acadtfmie 
dee Inscript tom. xv. p. 1-21. 

1X8 The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances of this famous 
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city at the end of six days ; but Rome remained above nine 
months in the possession of the imperialists, and every hoar 
was stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, Inst, and rapine. 
The authority of Alaric preserved some order and moderation 
among the ferocious multitude which acknowledged him for 
their leader and king ; but the Constable of Bourbon had glo- 
riously fallen in the attack of the walls, and the death of the 
general removed every restraint of discipline from an army 
which consisted of three independent nations — the Italians, 
the Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable 
scene of the depravity of mankind. They united the sangui- 
nary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society with 
the polished vices which spring from the abuse of art and lux- 
ury ; and the loose adventurers, who had violated every preju- 
dice of patriotism and superstition to assault the palace of the 
Roman pontiff, must deserve to be considered as the most prof- 
ligate of the Italians. At the same era the Spaniards were 
the terror both of the Old and the New "World ; but their 
high-spirited valor was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious 
avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the pursuit 
of fame and riches, they had improved, by repeated practice, 
the most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their 
prisoners. Many of the Castilians who pillaged Borne were 
familiars of the Holy Inquisition ; and some volunteers, per- 
haps, were lately returned from the conquest of Mexico. The 
Germans were less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than 
the Spaniards ; and the rustic or even savage aspect of those 
Tramontane warriors often disguised a simple and merciful 
disposition. But they had imbibed, in the first fervor of the 
Reformation, the spirit as well as the principles of Luther. It 

event may peruse an admirable narrative in Dr Robertson's History of Charles V. 
voL ii. p. 288, or consult the Annali d’ Italia of the learned Muratori, tom xi v p. 
230-244, octavo edition. If he is desirous of examining the 01 iginals, he may have 
recourse to the eighteenth book of the great but unfinished history of Guicciar- 
dini. But the account which most truly deserves the name of authentic and orig- 
inal is a little book entitled II Sacco di Roma, composed, within less than a 
month after the assault of the city, by the brother of the historian Guicciardini, 
who appears to have been an able magistrate and a dispassionate wiiter. 
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was their favorite amusement to insult or destroy the conse- 
crated objects of Catholic superstition ; they indulged, without 
pity or remorse, a devout hatred against the clergy of eveiy 
deno min ation and degree who form so considerable a part of 
the inhabitants of modem Rome ; and their fanatic zeal might 
aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify with blood 
and fire the abominations of the spiritual Babylon. 117 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome 
on the wivtb day, 11 ' might be the result of prudence; but it 
Aiaifcenca- was not, surely, the effect of fear. 11 ’ At the head of 
2nd Seng* 811 army encumbered with rich and weighty spoils, 
their intrepid leader advanced along the Appian 
Ang.sa. Way into the southern provinces of Italy, destroy- 
ing whatever dared to oppose his passage, and contenting him- 
self with the plunder of the unresisting country. The fate of 
Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
which was respected, even in its decay, as the eighth city of 
the empire, 1 ” is buried in oblivion ; whilst the adjacent town 
of Nola 1 ” has been illustrated on this occasion by the sanctity 
of Paulinus, 1 ” who was successively a consul, a monk, and a 


1IT The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiasm, has been 
forcibly attacked (Bossnet, Hist, des Variations des l£glises Protestantes, livre i. 
p. 20-36) and feebly defended (Seckendorf, Comment, de Lutheranismo, especial- 
ly L i. No, 78, p. 120, and L iii. No. 122, p. 556). 

118 Marcelhnus, in Chron. 0 rosins (L vii. c. 39, p. 575), asserts that he left Rome 
on the third day; but this difference is easily reconciled by the successive motions 
of great bodies of troops. 

Socrates (L vii. c. 10) pretends, without any color of troth or reason, that 
Alaric fled on the report that the armies of the Eastern empire were in fall march 
to attack him. 

188 Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233, edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua had 
formerly surpassed that of Sybaris itself. See Athenaeus, Deipnosophist. L xii. [c. 
36] p. 528, edit. Casanhon. 

m Forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 before the Chris- 
tian era) the Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of twenty-three miles 
from each other; bat the latter of the two cities never emerged from a state of 
mediocrity. 

188 Tiflemont (Mdm. Ecelds. tom. xiv. p. 1-146) has compiled, with his usual 
diligence, aQ that relates to the life and writings of Paulinas, whose retreat is cele- 
brated by his own pen and by the praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Angus* 
tine, Sulpicfns Severus, etc., his Christian friends and contemporaries. 
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bishop. At the age of forty he renounced the enjoyment of 
wealth and honor, of society and literature, to embrace a life of 
solitude and penance ; and the lond applause of the clergy en- 
couraged him to despise the reproaches of his worldly friends, 
who ascribed this desperate act to some disorder of the mind 
or body.“* An early and passionate attachment determined 
him to fix his humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, 
near the miraculous tomb of St. Felix, which the public de- 
votion had already surrounded with five large and populous 
churches. The remains of his fortune and of Ms understand- 
ing were dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr, whose 
praise, on the day of Ms festival, Paulinus never failed to cele- 
brate by a solemn hymn ; and in whose name he erected a 
sixth church, of superior elegance and beauty, wMch was dec- 
orated with many curious pictures from the history of the Old 
and New Testaments. Such assiduous zeal secured the favor of 
the saint, 1 ’* or at least of the people ; and, after fifteen years? 
retirement, the Roman consul was compelled to accept the 
bishopric of Kola, a few months before the city was invested 
by the Goths. During the siege, some religious persons were 
satisfied that they had seen, either in dreams or visions, the di- 
vine form of their tutelar patron ; yet it soon appeared by the 
event that Felix wanted power or inclination to preserve the 
flock of wMch he had fQrmerly been the shepherd. Nola was 
not saved from the general devastation; 1 ” and the captive 
bishop was protected only by the general opinion of his inno- 
cence and poverty. Above four years elapsed from the suc- 
cessful invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric to the volun- 


m See the affectionate letters of Ausonios (Epist xix.-xxv. p. 650-698, edit. 
ToQ.) to his colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Paulinas. The religion of 
Ansonias is still a problem (see M6m. de l’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 
123-138). a I believe that it was such in his own time, and consequently that in 
his heart he was a pagan. 

The hnmble Paulinus once presumed to say that he believed St Felix did 
love him, at least, as a master loves his little dog. 

** See Jomandes, De Bob. Get c. 30, p. 653. Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 3. Au- 
gustine, De Civ. Dei, L L c. 10. Baronins, Annul Eccles. a.d. 410, No. 45, 46. 


On the religion of Aosonius, see note, p. 177. — S. 
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taiy retreat of the Goths under the conduct of his successor 
of Adolphus ; and, during the whole time, they reigned 
without control over a country which, in the opinion 
a.d. 408-ti2. anc ients, had united all the various excellen- 

ces of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had 
attuned in the auspicious age of the Antonines had gradually 
declined with the decline of the empire. The fruits of a long 
peace perished under the rude grasp of the barbarians ; and 
they themselves were incapable of tasting the more elegant 
refinements of luxury which had been prepared for the use of 
the soft and polished Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed 
an ample portion of the substantial plenty — the com and cat- 
tle, oil and wine — that was daily collected and consumed in 
the Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors insulted the villas 
and gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along the 
beauteous coast of Campania. Their trembling captives, the 
sons and daughters of Roman senators, presented in goblets of 
gold and gems large draughts of Falernian wine to the haugh- 
ty victors, who stretched their huge limbs under the shade of 
plane-trees, 1 " artificially disposed to exclude the scorching rays, 
and to admit the genial warmth, of the sun. These delights 
were enhanced by the memory of past hardships. The com- 
parison of their native soil, the bleak and barren hills of Scyth- 
ia, and the frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube, added new 
charms to the felicity of the Italian climate. 1 ” 


The plataniu, or plane-tree, was a favorite of the ancients, by whom it was 
propagated, for the sake of shade, from the East to GanL Pliny, Hist. Natnr. xii. 
3, 4, 5. He mentions several of an enormous size — one in the imperial villa at 
Velitia, which Caligula called his nest, as the branches were capable of holding a 
large table, the proper attendants, and the empeior himself, whom Pliny quaintly 
styles para umbra, an expression which might, with equal leason, be applied to 
Alaric. 

111 The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 

Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azuie hne ; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

See Gray's Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 197. Instead of compiling tables of 
chronology and natnral histoiy, why did not Mr. Giay apply the powers of his gen- 
ius to finish the philosophic poem of which he has left such an exquisite specimen? 
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Whether fame or conquest or riches were the object of 
Alaric, he pursued that object with an indefatigable ardor 
Death of W -^ C ^ ]L could neither be quelled by adversity nor 

■Aiarfc* satiated by success. No sooner had he reached the 

extreme land of Italy than he was attracted by the 
neighboring prospect of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet 
even the possession of Sicily he considered only as an inter- 
mediate step to the important expedition which he already 
meditated against the continent of Africa. The straits of Khe- 
gium and Messina 1 ” are twelve miles in length, and in the 
narrowest passage about one mile and a half broad ; and the 
fabulous monsters of the deep, the rocks of Scylla and the 
whirlpool of Chary bdis, could terrify none but the most timid 
and unskilful mariners. Yet as soon as the first division of the 
Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, which sank or 
scattered many of the transports. Their courage was daunted 
by the terrors of a new element ; and the whole design was 
defeated by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after 
a short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious 
character of the barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a 
hero whose valor and fortune they celebrated with mournful 
applause. By the labor of a captive multitude they forcibly 
diverted the course of the Busentinns,* a small river that 
washes the walls of Consentia. The royal sepnlehre, adorned 
with the splendid spoils and trophies of Borne, was construct- 
ed in the vacant bed ; the waters were then restored to their 
natural channel ; and the secret spot where the remains of Al- 
aric had been deposited was forever concealed by the inhuman 
massacre of the prisoners who had been employed to execute 
the work. 1 ” 


118 For the perfect description of the Straits of Messina, Scylla. Charybdis, etc., 
see Quverius (ItaL Antiq. L iv. p 1293. and Sicilia Antiq L i. p. 60-76), who had 
diligently studied the ancients and surveyed with a canons eye the actual face of 
the country. 

“* Joraandes, De Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 654 [p. 87, edit Lugd. B. 1597]. 


* This river is now called the Busento: the ancient name is variously written 
Basentos, Basentius, and Bazentinns Busentnms m tha text seems to be a mis- 
take. See Smith’s Diet of Greek and Bom. Geogr. voL i p. 656. — S. 

in.— 27 
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The personal animosities and hereditary fends of the barba- 
rians were suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs ; 

and the brave Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the 
foMofSle deceased monarch, was unanimously elected to suc- 
cmdeaf 011 ' ceed to his throne. The character and political 
Seempire, system of the new king of the Goths may be best 
mto Gaaf 6 * understood from his own conversation with an il- 
lustrions citizen of Narbonne, who afterwards, in a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St, Jerome, in the 
presence of the historian Orosius. “ In the full confidence of 
valor and victory, I once aspired ” (said Adolphus) “ to change 
the face of the universe ; to obliterate the name of Home ; to 
erect on its ruins the dominion of the Goths ; and to acquire, 
like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new em- 
pire- By repeated experiments I was gradually convinced 
that laws are essentially necessary to maintain and regulate a 
well-constituted state; and that the fierce, untractable humor 
of the Goths was incapable of bearing the salutary yoke of 
laws and civil government. From that moment I proposed 
to myself a different object of glory and ambition ; and it is 
now my sincere wish that the gratitude of future ages should 
acknowledge the merit of a stranger who employed the sword 
of the Goths, not to subvert, but to restore and maintain, the 
prosperity of the Roman empire .” 110 With these pacific views, 
the successor of Alaric suspended the operations of war, and 
seriously negotiated with the imperial court a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance. It was the interest of the ministers of Hono- 
rius, who were now released from the obligation of their ex- 
travagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable weight 
of the Gothic powers ; and they readily accepted their service 
against the tyrants and barbarians who infested the provinces 
beyond the Alps . 1 * 1 Adolphus, assuming the character of a 


x * O rosins, 1. Til a 43, p. 584, 585. He was sent by St Augustine, in the year 
415, from Africa to Palestine, to visit St Jerome and to consult with him on the 
subject of the Pelagian controversy. 

ln Jonumdes supposes, without much probability, that Adolphus visited and 
plundered Rome a second time (“more locustarnm erasit”) Yet he agrees with 
Orosius in supposing that a treaty of peace was concluded between the Gothic prince 
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Roman general, directed his march from the extremity of Cam- 
pania to the southern provinces of Gaul. His troops, either 
by force or agreement, immediately occupied the cities of Nar- 
bonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux ; and though they were re- 
pulsed by Count Boniface from the walls of Marseilles, they 
soon extended their quarters from the Mediterranean to the 
ocean. The oppressed provincials might exclaim that the mis- 
erable remnant which the enemy had spared was cruelly rav- 
ished by their pretended allies ; yet some specious colors were 
not wanting to palliate or justify the violence of the Goths. 
The cities of Gaul which they attacked might perhaps be con- 
sidered as in a state of rebellion againBt the government of 
Honorius : the articles of the treaty or the secret instructions 
of the court might sometimes be alleged in favor of the seem- 
ing usurpations of Adolphus ; and the guilt of any irregular, 
unsuccessful act of hostility might always be imputed, with an 
appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a barbarian 
host impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury of Italy 
had been less effectual to soften the temper than to relax the 
courage of the Goths ; and they had imbibed the vices, with- 
out imitating the arts and institutions, of civilized society. 1 " 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and his 
attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by the as- 
cendant which a Roman princess had acquired over 
withPiadSSL the heart and understanding of the barbarian king. 

piaeidia, 1 " the daughter of the great Theodosius 
and of Galla, his second wife, had received a royal education 
in the palace of Constantinople ; but the eventful story of her 
life is connected with the revolutions which agitated the West- 
ern empire under the reign of her brother Honorius. When 
Rome was first invested by the arms of Alaric, Piaeidia, who 

and Honorius. See Oros. 1. vii c. 43, p. 584, 585. Jomandes, De Reb. Gericis, 
a 31, p. 664, 655 [p. 88, edit. Lugd. B.]. 

** The retreat of the Goths fiom Italy and their first transactions In Ganl are 
dark and donbtfaL I have derived much assistance fiom Maseon (Hist, of the 
Ancient Germans, L viii. c. 29, 85, 36, 37), who has illustrated and connected the 
broken chronicles and fragments of the rimes. 

w See an account of Pladdia in Dncange, Fam Byzant. p. 72 ; and Ullemant* 
Hist des Emperears. tom. v. p. 260, 386, etc., tom. n. p. 240. 
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was then about twenty years of age, resided in the city ; and 
her ready consent to the death of her cousin Serena has a 
cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the action, may be aggravated or excused by 
the consideration of her tender age. 1M The victorious barba- 
rians detained, either as a hostage or a captive, 189 the sister of 
Honorius ; but while she was exposed to the disgrace of fol- 
lowing round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, she experi- 
enced, however, a decent and respectful treatment. The au- 
thority of Jomandes, who praises the beauty of Placidia, may 
perhaps be counterbalanced by the silence, the expressive si- 
lence, of her flatterers ; yet the splendor of her birth, the bloom 
of youth, the elegance of manners, and the dexterous insinua- 
tion which sh^ condescended to employ made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Adolphus, and the Gothic king aspired 
to call himself the brother of the emperor. The ministers of 
Honorius rejected with disdain the proposal of an alliance so 
injurious to every sentiment of Homan pride, and repeatedly 
urged the restitution of Placidia as an indispensable condition 
of the treaty of peace. But the daughter of Theodosius sub- 
mitted without reluctance to the desires of the conqueror, a 
young and valiant prince, who yielded to Alarie in loftiness 
of stature, but who excelled in the more attractive qualities of 
grace and beauty. The marriage of Adolphus and Placidia 1 ” 


134 Zosim. 1. y [c. 3S] p. 350. 

188 Zosim. 1. vi [c 12] p. 383. Orosins (L vii. c. 40, p. 576) and the chronicles 
of Marcellmus and Idatius seem to suppose that the Goths did not carry away 
Placidia till after the last siege of Borne. 

198 See tbe pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of their marriage, 
in Jornandes, De Reb Geticis, c. 31, p. 654, 655 [p. 88, edit. Lagd. B.]. With re- 
gard to the place where the nuptials weie stipulated, or consummated, or celebrat- 
ed, the MSS. of Jornandes vary between two neighboring cities, Forli and Iroola 
(Forum Livii and Forum Cornelii)* It is fair and easy to reconcile the Gothic 
historian with Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 1. viii. c. 86); but Tillemont grows 
peevish, and swears that it is not worth while to tiy to conciliate Jomandes with 
any good authors. 

* The statement of Olympiodorus (ap Phot. p. 59, edit. Bekk. ) and of Idatius 
(Chrou. ad Ann. Honorii xx.) that tbe mairiage was solemnized at Narbonne is 
to be preferred to that of Jornandes, a much later writer. See Ascnbach, Gesch. 
der Westgothen, p. 101. — S. 
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was consummated before the Goths retired from Italy ; and 
the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of their nuptials was 
afterwards celebrated in the house of Ingenuus, one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Xarbonne, in Gaul. The bride, at- 
tired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on a 
throne of state ; and the King of the Goths, who assumed on 
this occasion the Roman habit, contented himself with a less 
honorable seat by her side. The nuptial gift which, accord- 
ing to the custom of his nation , 1 * 7 was offered to Placidia con- 
sisted of the rare and magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty 
beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried a basin in each band; 
and one of these basins was filled with pieces of gold, the other 
with precious stones of an inestimable value. Attains, so long 
the sport of fortune and of the Goths, was appointed to lead 
the chorus of the hymeneal song ; and the degraded emperor 
might aspire to the praise of a skilful musician. The barba- 
rians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph ; and the provin- 
cials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, by the mild 
influence of love and reason, the fierce spirit of their Gothic 
lord . 1 * 8 

The hundred basins of gold and gems presented to Placidia 
at her nuptial feast formed an inconsiderable portion of the 
The Gothic Gothic treasures, of which some extraordinary spec- 
treasnres ’ imens may be selected from the history of the suc- 
cessors of Adolphus. Many curious and costly ornaments of 
pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in their palace of 
Karbonne when it was pillaged in the sixth century by the 


1X7 The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained by subsequent laws the 
prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make any gift or set- 
tlement for the benefit of his wife during tbe first year of their marriage ; and his 
liberality could not at any time exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lom- 
bards were somewhat moie indnlgent : they allowed tbe morgingcap immediately 
after the wedding night ; and this famous gift, the reward of virginity, might 
equal the fourth part of the husband’s substance. Some cautious maidens, indeed, 
were wise enough to stipulate beforehand a present which they were too sure of 
not deserving. See Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, L xix. c. 25, Mnratori, delle 
Antichith Italiane, tom. L Dissertazione xx. p. 243. 

xs * We owe the carious detail of this nuptial feast to the historian Olyxnpiodorus, 
ap. Photium, p. 185, 188 [p. 59, edit. Bekk.j. 
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Ranks: sixty enps or ohalices; fifteen patens, or plates, for 
the nse of the communion ; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold 
the books of the Gospels. This consecrated wealth 1 ” was dis- 
tributed by the son of Clovis among the churches of his do- 
minions, and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some former 
sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more security 
of conscience, the famous missorvum , or great dish for the 
service of the table, of massy gold, of the weight of five hun- 
dred pounds, and of far superior value, from the precious 
stones, the exquisite workmanship, and the tradition that it 
had been presented by Aetius, the patrician, to Torismond, 
~R~ing of the Goths. One of the successors of Torismond pur- 
chased the aid of the French monarch by the promise of this 
magnificent gift. "When he was seated on the throne of Spain, 
he delivered it with reluctance to the ambassadors of Dago- 
bert ; despoiled them on the road ; stipulated, after a long ne- 
gotiation, the inadequate ransom of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold ; and preserved the missorvum as the pride of 
the Gothic treasury. 1 ” When that treasury, after the con- 
quest of Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they admired and 
they have celebrated another object still more remarkable — a 
table of considerable size, of one single piece of solid emer- 
ald , 141 encircled with three rows of fine pearls, supported by 

m See in the great collection of the Historians of France by Dom Bouquet, tom. 
iL Greg Turonens. 1. in. c. 10, p. 191. Gesta Begum Francorum, c. 23, p. 557. 
The anonymous writer, with an ignorance woi thy of his times, supposes that these 
instruments of Christian worship had belonged to the temple of Solomon.* If he 
has any meaning, it must be that they were found in the sack of Borne. 

140 Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of France, tom. 
iL Fredetgaiii Scholastici Chron. c. 73, p 441. Fredegar. Fragment, in. p. 468. 
Gesta Begis Dagobert. c. 29, p. 587. The accession of Sisenand to the throne of 
Spain happened a.d. 631. The 200,000 pieces of gold were appropriated by Da- 
gobert to the foundation of the Church of St. Denys. 

741 The president Goguet (Origin© des Loix, etc., tom. ii.p. 289) is of opinion 
that the stupendous pieces of emerald, the statues and columns which antiquity has 

* Procopius explains the manner in which these precious vases found their way 
into GauL They were the spoils of the Temple of Solomon, bi ought from Jerusa- 
lem by the Bomans, and which A lane earned off when he captured Borne (Bell. 
Goth. 1 . 12, tom. iL p. 67, edit. Bonn). It is strange that Gibbon should have over- 
looked this passage ; since in ch. xxxriiL of his History he frequently quotes thifl 
chapter of Procopius. — S. 
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cliree Imndred and sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, and 
estimated at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. 1 " Some portion of the Gothic treasures might be the 
gift of friendship or the tribute of obedience; but the far 
greater part had been the fruits of war and rapine, the spoils 
of the empire^ and perhaps of Borne. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the 
Goths, some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the fac- 
ias for the tions of the palace, to heal the wounds of that af- 
ajadBome! 17 Aieted country. 1 " By a wise and humane regular 
aj>.4io-*lt. ^ion, the eight provinces which had been the most 
deeply injured — Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samnium, 
Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania — obtained an indul- 
gence of five years ; the ordinary tribute was reduced to one 
fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore and support 
the useful institution of the public posts. By another law, the 
lands which had been left without inhabitants or cultivation 
were granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the neighbors 
who should occupy or the strangers who should solicit them ; 
and the new possessors were secured against the future claims 
of the fugitive proprietors. About the same time a general 
amnesty was published in the name of Honorius, to abolish 
the guilt and memory of all the mmohmta/ry offences which 
had been committed by his unhappy subjects during the term 
of the pnblic disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful 
attention was paid to the restoration of the capital ; the citi- 
zens were encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by hostile fire ; and extraordinary sup- 
plies of com were imported from the coast of Africa. The 

placed in Egypt, at Grades, at Constantinople, were in reality artificial composi- 
tions of colored glass. The famous emerald dish which is shown at Genoa is sup- 
posed to countenance the suspicion. 

m Hist. Saracenica, L L p. 85 ; Boderic. Tolet Hist. Arab. c. 9. Car- 

donne, Hist, de l’Afrique et de PEspagne sous les Arabes, tom i. p. 83. It was 
called the Table of Solomon, according to the custom of the (Mentals, who as- 
cribe to that prince every ancient work of knowledge or magnificence. 

X4S Ufa* three laws are inserted in the Theodosian Code, 1. adL tit. xxviii. leg. 7 ; 
L ™. tit xL leg. 12 ; 1. xv. tit xiv. leg. 14. The expressions of the last are veqf 
remarkable, sin ce they contain not only a pardon, but an. apology. 
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crowds that so lately fled before the sword of the barbarians 
were soon recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; and 
Albinos, Praefeet of Some, informed the court, with some anx- 
iety and surprise, that in a single day he had taken an account 
of the arrival of fourteen thousand strangers . 144 In less than 
seven years the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost ob- 
literated, and the city appeared to resume its former splendor 
and tranquillity. The venerable matron replaced her crown of 
laurel, which had been ruffled by the storms of war, and was 
still amused in the last moment of her decay with the proph- 


ecies of revenge, of victory, and of eternal dominion . 144 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the ap- 
proach of a hostile armament from the country which afford- 
Bendtana ed the daily subsistence of the Roman people. He- 
radian, Count of Africa, who, under the most diffi- 
connt° f cn it and distressful circumstances, had supported 


i-B.413. 


with active loyalty the cause of Honorius, was 


tempted in the year of his consulship to assume the character 
of a rebel and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa were 
immediately filled with the naval forces at the head of which 
he prepared to invade Italy ; and his fleet, when it cast anchor 
at the mouth of the Tiber, indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerx- 


es and Alexander if aU the vessels, including the royal galley 
and the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incredible 


number of three thousand two hundred. 14 * Tet with such an 


144 Olympiodorus ap. Phot. p. 188 [p. 59, edit. Bekk.]. Philostorgius (1 xiL c. 5) 
observes that when Honorius made his triumphal entry, he encouraged the Ro- 
mans. with his hand and voice (xstpi teat yXwrrg), to rebuild their city ; and the 
Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, “qui in Roman® urbis reparationem 
strenaam exhibnerat mmisterium.” 

145 The date of the voyage of Claudius RntiUus Nnmatianus is clogged with some 
difficulties; bat Scaliger has deduced from astronomical chai acters that he left 
Rome the 24fh of September, and embarked at Porto the 9th of October, a.d. 
416. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. y. p. 820. In this poetical Itiner- 
ary, Rutiliu* (1. i 115, etc.) addresses Rome in a high strain of congratulation : 

Edge crinales lanros, seninmque sacra ti 
Verticis m virides, Roma, recinge comas, etc. 

144 Orosius composed his history in Africa only two years after the event ; yet 
his authority seems to be overbalanced by the improbability of the fact. The 
Chronicle of Marcellmos gives Heraclian 700 ships and 8000 men; the latter of 
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armament, which might have subverted or restored the great- 
est empires of the earth, the African usurper made a very 
faint and feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. As 
he marched from the port along the road which leads to the 
gates of Rome, he was encountered, terrified, and routed by 
one of the imperial captains ; and the lord of this mighty host, 
deserting his fortune and his friends, ignominionsly fled with 
a single ship . 147 When Heraclian landed in the harbor of Car- 
thage, he found that the whole province, disdaining such an un- 
worthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. The rebel was 
beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory, his consulship was 
abolished , 148 and the remains of his private fortnne, not ex- 
ceeding the moderate sum of four thousand pounds of gold, 
were granted to the brave Constantins, who had already de- 
fended the throne which he afterwards shared with his feeble 
sovereign. Honorins viewed with supine indifference the ca- 
lamities of Rome and Italy, 1 " but the rebellious attempts of 
Attalus and Heraclian against his personal safety awakened 
for a moment the torpid instinct of his nature. He was prob- 
ably ignorant of the causes and events which preserved him 
from these impending dangers ; and, as Italy was no longer 
invaded by any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably ex- 
isted in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants beyond the 
Alps were repeatedly vanquished in the name and by the lieu- 
tenants of the son of Theodosius. 1 " In the course of a busy 


those numbers is ridiculously corrupt; but the former would please me Yeiy 
much. 

147 The Chronicle of Idatras affirms, without the least appearance of truth, that 
he advanced as for as Otricnlom, in Umbria, where he was overthrown in a great 
battle with the loss of fifty thousand men. 

148 See Cod. Theod. L xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The legal acts performed in bis name, 
even the manumission of slaves, were declared invalid till they had been formally 
repeated. 

148 1 have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a false report (Pro- 
cop. de Belt Vandal Lie. 2 [tom. I p. 316, edit. Bonn]), that Honorins was 
alarmed by the lou of Rome rill he understood that it was not a favorite chicken 
of that name, but only the capital of the world, which bad been lost Yet even 
this story is some evidence of the public opinion 

148 The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are taken from six content* 
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and interesting narrative, I miglit possibly forget to mention 
the death of such a prince, and I shall therefore take the pre- 
caution of observing in this place that he survived the last 
siege of Rome about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who received the puiple 
from the legions of Britain, had been successful, and seemed 
^elution* to be secure. His title was acknowledged from the 
Spain* 1 “ d Wall of Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules, and, 
aj>.4o*- 418. j n jnidgt of the public disorder, he shared the 
dominion and the plunder of Gaul and Spain with the tribes 
of barbarians whose destructive progress was no longer checked 
by the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of the kins- 
men of Honoring, he extorted from the court of Ravenna, 
with which he secretly corresponded, the ratification of his 
rebellious claims. Constantine engaged himself by a solemn 
promise to deliver Italy from the Goths, advanced as far as 
the banks of the Po, and, after alarming rather than assisting 
his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, 
to celebrate with intemperate luxury his vain and Ostentatious 
triumph. But this transient prosperity was soon interrupted 
and destroyed by the revolt of Count Gerontius, the bravest 
of his generals, who, during the absence of his son Constans, 
a prince already invested with the imperial purple, had been 
left to command in the provinces of Spain. For some reason 
of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assuming the 
diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, who 
fixed his residence at Tarragona, while the active count pressed 
forward through the Pyrenees to surprise the two emperors 
Constantine and Constans before they could prepare for their 
defence. The son was made prisoner at Yienne, and imme- 
diately put to death; and the unfortunate youth had scarcely 


p oraiy historians, two Latins and four Greeks : Orosios, 1. vii. c. 42, p. 581, 58 2, 
588 ; Benatus Profaturus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Tnron. 1. ii. c. 9, in the Histo- 
rians of France, tom ii. p. 165, 166 ; Zosimus, 1. yi. [c. 2] p. 870, 871 ; Olympi- 
odorna, apnd Phot. p. 180, 181, 184, 185 [p. 57 seq , edit. Bekk.]; Sozomen, L 
be. c. 12, 18, 14, 15 ; and Philostorgxus, 1 sdL c 5, 6, with Godefroy’s Disserta- 
tions, p. 477-481 ; besides the four Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of Aqui- 
taine, Idatius, and MarceUinos. 
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leisure to deplore the elevation of his family, which had tempt* 
ed or compelled him sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful ob- 
scurity of the monastic life. The father maintained a siege 
within the walls of Arles ; but those walls must have yielded 
to the as s ailants had not the city been unexpectedly relieved 
by the approach of an Italian army. The name of Honoring 
the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the contend- 
ing parties of the rebels. Gerontins, abandoned by his own 
troops, escaped to the confines of Spain, and rescued his name 
from oblivion by the Homan courage which appeared to ani- 
mate the last moments of his life. In the middle of the night 
a great body of his perfidious soldiers surrounded and attacked 
his house, which he had strongly barricaded. His wife, a val- 
iant friend of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, 
were still attached to his person; and he used with so much 
skill and resolution a large magazine of darts and arrows that 
above three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in the 
attempt. His slaves, when all the missile weapons were spent, 
fled at the dawn of day ; and Gerontins, if he had not been 
restrained by conjugal tenderness, might have imitated their 
example ; till the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resist' 
anee, applied fire on all sides to the house. In this fatal ex- 
tremity he complied with the request of his barbarian friend 
and cut off his head. The wife of Gerontins, who conjured 
him not to abandon her to a life of misery and disgrace, eager- 
ly presented her neck to his sword ; and the tragic scene was 
terminated by the death of the count himself, who, after three 
ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger and sheathed it in his 
heart. 1 " The unprotected Maximus, whom he had invested 
with the purple, was indebted for his life to the contempt that 
was entertained of his power and abilities. The caprice of 
the barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated this im- 
perial phantom on the throne ; but they soon resigned him to 
the justice of Honorins; and the tyrant Maximus, after he 

161 The praises which Sozomen has bestowed on this act of despair appear strange 
and scandalous in the month of an ecclesiastical historian. He observes (p. 879 
[edit. Cantab. 1720]) that the wife of Gerontins was a Christian ; and that hef 
death was worthy of her religion and of unmoital f a me . 
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had been shown to the people of Ravenna and Rome, was 
publicly executed. 

Hie general, Constantins was his name, who raised by his 
approach the siege of Arles and dissipated the troops of Ge- 

rontins was born a Roman; and this remarkable 

eftiiepmaai distinction is strongly expressive of the decay of 
c °°* U ptlnl> - military spirit among the subjects of the empire. 
The strength and majesty which were conspicuous in the per- 
son of that general 1 ” marked him in the popular opinion as 
a candidate worthy of the throne which he afterwards as- 
cended. In the familiar intercourse of private life his man- 
ners were cheerful and engaging; nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the license of convivial mirth, to vie with the panto- 
mimes themselves in the exercises of their ridiculous profes- 
sion. But when the trumpet summoned him to arms ; when 
he mounted his horse, and, bending down (for such was his 
arngnlar practice) almost upon tiie neck, fiercely rolled his 
laige animated eyes round the field, Constantins then struck 
terror into his foes and inspired his soldiers with the assurance 
of victory. He had received from the court of Ravenna the 
important commission of extirpating rebellion in the provinces 
of the Vest; and the pretended Emperor Constantine, after 
enjoying a short and anxious respite, was again besieged in his 
capital by the arms of a more formidable enemy. Yet this 
interval allowed time for a successful negotiation with the 
Eranks and Alemanni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon re 
turned at the head of an army to disturb the operations of the 
siege of Arles. The Roman general, instead of expecting the 
attack in his lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass 
the Rhone and to meet the barbarians. His measures were 
conducted with so much skill and secrecy that, while they en- 
gaged the infantry of Constantins in the front, they were sud- 
denly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his 


m ‘Slice 8%ucv rvpawiioQ is the expression of Olympiodorus, which he seems 
to hum borrowed from A Eohis , a tragedy of Euripides, of which some fragments 
only are now extant (Euripid. Barnes, tom. ii. p. 443, ver. 38). This allusion may 
prove that the ancient tragic poets were still familiar to the Greeks of the fifth 
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lieutenant, TTlphilas, who had silently gained an advantageous 
post in their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were 
preserved by flight or submission, and their leader escaped 
from the field of battle to the house of a faithless friend, who 
too clearly understood that the head of his obnoxious guest 
would be an acceptable and lucrative present for the imperial 
general On this occasion Constantins behaved with the mag- 
nanimity of a genuine Homan. Subduing or suppressing ev- 
ery sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the merit 
and services of Ulphilas ; but he turned with horror from the 
assassin of Edobic, and sternly intimated his commands that 
the camp should no longer be polluted by the presence of an 
ungrateful wretch who had violated the laws of friendship and 
hospitality. The usurper, who beheld from the walls of Arles 
the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place some confi- 
dence in so generous a conqueror. He required a solemn 
promise for his security ; and after receiving, by the imposi- 
tion of hands, the sacred character of a Christian presbyter, he 
ventured to open the gates of the city. But he soon experi- 
enced that the principles of honor and integrity, which might 
regulate the ordinary conduct of Constantins, were superseded 
by the loose doctrines of political morality. The Homan gen- 
eral, indeed, refused to sully his laurels with the blood of Con- 
Death of stantine; but the abdicated emperor and his son 
tomwqwr Julian were sent, under a strong guard, into Italy; 
jaflj. and before they reached the palace of Ravenna, 
they met the ministers of death 
At a time when it was universally confessed that almost 
every man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the 
M 0ftll0 princes whom the accident of their birth had seated 
on the throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, regard- 
5S^ *S%5'n. less of the fate of their predecessors, still continued 
a. d. oi-n#. f. 0 ajrfgg. This mischief was peculiarly felt in the 
provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the principles of order 
and obedience had been extinguished by war and rebellion. 
Before Constantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth 
month of the siege of Arles, intelligence was received in the 
imperial camp that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at Mentx, 
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in the Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, King of the 
and of Gnntiarins, King of the Burgundians ; and that 
the can didate on whom they had bestowed the empire ad- 
vaneed with a formidable host of barbarians from the bants 
of the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circumstance is 
dark and extraordinary in the short history of the reign of Jo- 
vinus. It was natural to expect that a brave and skilful gen- 
eral, at the head of a victorious army, would have asserted, in 
a field of battle, the justice of the cause of Honorius. The 
hasty retreat of Constantins might be justified by weighty rea- 
sons; but he resigned without a struggle the possession of 
Gaul; and Dardanus, the Praetorian prssfect, is recorded as 
the only magistrate who refused to yield obedience to the 
usurper. 1 " When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, estab lished their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to 
suppose that their inclinations could be divided only between 
the Emperor Honorius, with whom they had formed a recent 
alliance, and the degraded Attains, whom they reserved in 
their camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a 
mns ician or a monarch. Tet in a moment of disgust (for 
which it is not easy to assign a cause or a date) Adolphus con- 
nected himself with the usurper of Gaul ; and imposed on 
Attains tiie ignominious task of negotiating the treaty which 
ratified his own disgrace. "We are again surprised to read that, 
instead of considering the Gothic alliance as the firmest sup- 
port of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous 
language, the officious importunity of Attains ; that, scorning 
the advice of his great ally, he invested with the purple his 
brother Sebastian ; and that he most imprudently accepted the 
service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the soldier of Hono- 
rius, was provoked to desert the court of a prince who knew 


*■ Sidonius Apollinaiis (I. y. Epist. 9, p. 189, and Not. Sirmond. p 58), after 
stigmatizing the inconstancy of Constantine, the facility of Jovinus, the perfidy of 
Gerontms, continues to observe that all the vices of these tyrants were united in 
the person of Dardanus. Yet the piaefect supported a respectable character m 
the world, and even in the Chnrch ; held a devout correspondence with St. Au- 
gustine and St. Jerome ; and was complimented by the latter (tom. iii p. 66) with 
the epithets of “ Chris tianorum NobiliBsime ” and “Nobilium Christianissime.” 
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not how to reward or punish. Adolphus, educated among a 
race of warriors who esteemed the duty of revenge as the most 
precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced with 
a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter the hereditary en- 
emy of the House of CaltL He attacked Saras at an ungnard- 
ed moment, when he was accompanied only by eighteen or 
twenty of his valiant followers. United by friendship, ani- 
mated by despair, but at length oppressed by multitudes, this 
band of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting the com- 
passion, of their enemies ; and the lion was no sooner taken 
in the toils 1 ** than he was instantly despatched. The death 
of Saras dissolved the loose alliance which Adolphus still 
maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He again listened to 
the dictates of love and prudence ; and soon satisfied the broth- 
er of Placidia by the assurance that he would immediately 
transmit to the palace of Bavenna the heads of the two ty- 
rants Jovinns and Sebastian. The Xing of the Goths exe- 
cuted his promise without difficulty or delay: the helpless 
brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, were abandoned 
by their barbarian auxiliaries ; and the short opposition of Ya r 
lentia was expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest dries of 
GauL The emperor chosen by the Boman senate, who had 
been promoted, degraded, insulted, restored, again degraded, 
and again insulted, was finally abandoned to his fate ; but 
when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, he was re- 
strained, by pity or contempt, from offering any violence to 
the person of Attains. The unfortunate Attains, who was left 
without subjects or allies, embarked in one of the ports of 
Spain, in search of some secure and solitaiy retreat; but he 
was intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of Hono- 


144 The expression may be understood almost literally; Olympiodorus gays, 
fidXic or&ocoiff $Z6yprj<Tav Solkkoq (or trdicoc)* may signify a sack or a loose gar- 
ment; and this method of entangling and catching an enemy, lacirdis contortis , 
was mnch practised by the Huns (Ammian. xxxL 2). “H fat pris vif avec dee 
filets ” is the translation of Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 608. 

* Bekker, in his Photius, reads <roneoc£, but in the new edition of the Byzantines 
he retains goxkolc, which ib translated scutis, as if they protected him with their 

shields in order to take him alive. Photius, edit Bekker, p. 58. — M. 
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tins, led in triumph through the streets of Borne or .Ravenna, 
and pnbliely exposed to the gazing multitude, on the second 
step of the throne of his invincible conqueror. The same 
measure of punishment with which, in the days of his pros- 
perity, he was accused of menacing his rival was inflicted on 
Attains himself : he was condemned, after the amputation of 
two fingers, to a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where 
he was supplied with the decent necessaries of life. The re- 
mainder of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed by rebell- 
ion ; and it m ly be observed that in the space of five years 
seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince who 
was himself incapable either of counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated on all sides from the ene- 
mies of Borne by the sea, by the mountains, and by interme- 
diate provinces, had secured the long tranquillity of 
that remote and sequestered country ; and we may 
observe, as a sure symptom of domestic happiness, 
that, in a period of four hundred years, Spain fur- 
nished very few materials to the history of the Bo- 
man empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, who, in the 
reign of G-allienus, had penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, were 
soon obliterated by the return of peace; and in the fourth 
century of the Christian era the cities of Emerita or Merida, 
of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were numbered 
with the most illustrious of the Boman world. The various 
plenty of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms 
was improved and manufactured by the skill of an industri- 
ous people ; and the peculiar advantages of naval stores con- 
tributed to support an extensive and profitable trade. 1 " The 
arts and sciences flourished under the protection of the em- 
perors ; and if the character of the Spaniards was enfeebled by 


Invasion of 
Spain by the 
JSuevLVan- 
dii^ Alan!, 
etc. 

a.ix409. 

Oct. IS. 


“ Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I shall quote thi ee respectable 
testimonies which belong to the fourth and seventh centuries — the Expositio To- 
tiusMundi (p. 16, in the thud volume of Hudson’s Minor Geographei s), Ausonius, 
(de Claris Uibibus, p 342, edit. Toll.), and Isidore of Seville (Prsefat, ad Chron. 
ap. Grotinm, Hist. Goth p. 707). Many particulars relative to the feitility and 
trade of Spain may be found in Honnius, Hisp&nia Hlustrata, and in Huet, Hist, 
dn Commerce des Anciens, ch. 40, p. 228-234* 
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peace and servitude, the hostile approach of the Germans, who 
had spread terror and desolation from the Rhine to the Pyr- 
enees, seemed to rekindle some sparks of military ardor. As 
long as the defence of the mountains was intrusted to the 
hardy and faithful militia of the country, they successfully re- 
pelled the frequent attempts of the barbarians. But no sooner 
had the national troops been compelled to resign their post to 
the Honorian bands in the service of Constantine than the 
gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed to the public ene- 
my, about ten months before the sack of Rome by the Goths. 11 * 
The consciousness of guilt and the thirst of rapine prompted 
the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their station; 
to invite the arms of the Suevi, the Yandals, and the Alani; 
and to swell the torrent which was poured with irresistible 
violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the Sea of Africa. The 
misfortunes of Spain may be described ih the language of its 
most eloquent historian, who has concisely expressed the pas- 
sionate, and perhaps exaggerated, declamations of contempo- 
rary writers. 1 ” “ The irruption of these nations was followed 
by the most dreadful calamities ; as the barbarians exercised 
their indiscriminate cruelly on the fortunes of the Romans 
and the Spaniards, and ravaged with equal fury the cities and 
the open country. The progress of famine reduced the mis- 
erable inhabitants to feed on the flesh of their fellow-creat- 
ures ; and even the wild beasts, who multiplied without con- 
trol in the desert, were exasperated by the taste of blood and 
the impatience of hunger boldly to attack and devour their 
human prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the inseparable com- 
panion of famine ; a large proportion of the people was swept 
away; and the groans of the dying excited only the envy of 
their surviving friends. At length the barbarians, satiated 
with carnage and rapine, and afflicted by the contagious evils 

w The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti and the Chronicle of Idatius Oro- 
nns (L vii. c. 40, p. 578) imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery of the Bono- 
rians; while Sozomen (L ix. c. 12) accuses only their negligence. 

Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these national calami- 
ties, and is therefore obliged to accommodate the circumstances of the etent to the 
terms of the prediction. 
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which they themselves had introduced, fixed their permanent 
floa t s in the depopulated country. The ancient Galicia, whose 
limits included the kingdom of Old Castile, was divided be- 
tween the Snevi and the Yandals; the Alani were scattered 
over the provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, from the Med- 
iterranean to the Atlantic Ocean; and the fruitful territory of 
Bsetica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the Van- 
rlnlif- nation. After regulating this partition, the conquerors 
contracted with their new subjects some reciprocal engage- 
ments of protection and obedience : the lands were again cul- 
tivated ; and the towns and villages were again occupied by a 
captive people. The greatest part of the Spaniards was even 
disposed to prefer this new condition of poverty and barbar- 
ism to the severe oppressions of the Roman government ; yet 
there were many who still asserted their native freedom, and 
who refused, more especially in the mountains of Galicia, to 
submit to the barbarian yoke.” 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebas- 
tian had approved the friendship of Adolphus, and restored 
Gaul to the obedience of his brother Honorius. 
Peace was incompatible with the situation and tem- 
per of the King of the Goths. He readily accepted 
the proposal of turning his victorious arms against 
the barbarians of Spain. The troops of Constantins intercept- 
ed his communication with the seaports of Gaul, and gently 
pressed Mb march 'towards the Pyrenees : l " he passed the 
mountains, and surprised, in the name of the emperor, the 
city of Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his Roman 

lie Manana de Rebus Hispanicis, Lv.c.1, tom. i. p. 148. Hag. Comit. 1783. He 
had read in Orosras (L vii. c. 41, p. 579) that the barbarians had tamed their swords 
into plonghshares; and that many of the provincials preferred “ inter Barbaras pau- 
perism libertatem, qnam Inter Romanos tribntariam sohcitudinem, sustinere.” 

iaa This mixture of force and persuasion may be fairly inferred from comparing 
Orosius and Jornandes, the Roman and the Gothic historian.* 


* Orosius (L vii. c. 48) expressly says that the Goths were expelled from Nar- 
bonne by the arms of Constantins, and then proceeded into Spain ; and Idatina 
agrees with Orosios (Chronic, ad Ann. Hosorii xxii.). Against these authorities, 
that of Jomandes, the panegyrist of the Goths, is of no avail See Aschbadu 
Gesch. der Westgothen, p. 103, note 188 — S. 
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bride 'was not abated by time or possession ; and the birth of 
a son, snrnamed, from his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, ap- 
peared to fix him forever in the interest of the republic. The 
loss of that infant, whose remains were deposited in a solver 
coffin in one of the churches near Barcelona, afflicted his par- 
ents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended by the 
labors of the field; and the course of his victories was soon in- 
terrupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently received 
into his service one of the followers of Saras, a barbarian of a 
daring spirit, but of a diminutive stature, whose secret desire 
of revenging the death of his beloved patron was continual- 
^ ly irritated by the sarcasms of his insolent master 

a-p- 410 - ' Adolphus was assassinated in the palace of Barce- 
lona ; the laws of the succession were violated by a 
tumultuous faction and a stranger to the royal race, Singe- 
ric, the brother of Saras himself, was seated on the Gothic 
throne. The first act of his reign was the inhuman murder 
of the six children of Adolphus, the issue of a former mar- 
riage, whom he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of a 
venerable bishop. 1 ” The unfortunate Placidia, instead of the 
respectful compassion which she might have excited in the 
most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and wanton insult. 
The daughter of the Emperor Theodosius, confounded among 
a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march on foot 
above twelve miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the assas- 
sin of a husband whom Placidia loved and lamented. 1 ” 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and 
the view of her ignominious sufferings might rouse an indig- 
nant people against the tyrant, who was assassinated on the sev- 


160 According to the system of Jornandes (c. 88, p. 659 fed. Grot.]), the true 
hereditary right to the Gothic sceptre was Tested in the Amali ; but those princes, 
who were the vassals of the Hnns, commanded the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some 
distant parts of Gesmany or Scythia. 

m The murder is related by Olympiodoras ; bat the number of the children is 
taken from an epitaph of suspected authority. 

laa The death of Adolphus was celebrated a t Constantinople with iHuminatiaxis 
and circensian games (See Chron. Alexandria.) It may seem doubtful wheth- 
er the Greeks were actuated on this occasion by their hatred of the ba rb a ri a n s of 
of the Larins. 
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entb day of his usurpation. After the death of Singeric, the 
Both* free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic scep- 
na tuSa Spam tre on "Wallia, whose warlike and ambitious temper 
a-d. 415-418. appeared, in the beginning of his reign, extreme- 
ly hostile to the republic. He marched in arms from Barce- 
lona to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients 
revered and dreaded as the boundary of the world. But when 
he reached the southern promontory of Spain, 1 " and, from the 
rock now covered by the fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated 
the neighboring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed 
the designs of conquest which had been interrupted by the 
death of Alaric. The winds and waves again disappointed 
the enterprise of the Goths ; and the minds of a superstitious 
people were deeply affected by the repeated disasters of storms 
and shipwrecks. In this disposition, tie successor of Adolphus 
no longer refused to listen to a Boman ambassador, whose pro- 
posals were enforced by the real or supposed approach of a 
numerous army under the conduct of the brave Oonstantius. 
A solemn treaty was stipulated and observed: Placidia was 
honorably restored to her brother; six hundred thousand meas- 
ures of wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths and Wal- 
lia engaged to draw his sword in the service of the empire. 
A bloody war was instantly excited among the barbarians of 
Spain ; and the contending princes are said to have addressed 
their letters, their ambassadors, and their hostages to the throne 
of the Western emperor, exhorting him to remain a tranquil 
spectator of their contest, the events of which must be favor- 
able to the Bomans by the mutual slaughter of their common 
enemies. 1 " The Spanish war was obstinately supported, dur- 


“ Qubd Tartesriacis stub hnjns Vallia terria 

Vandalicas tnrmas, et junotd Mania Alan os 
Stravit, et occidoam tex<re cadavera Calpen. 

Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 868, 
p. 800, edit. Sinnond. 

1,4 This supply was very acceptable: the Goths were insulted by the Vandals 
of Spain with the epithet of TruS, because in their extreme distress they had given 
a piece of gold for a trula, or abont half a pound of flour. Olympiod. apnd Phot 
p. 188 [p. 60, edit Bekk ]). 

“ Orosins inserts a copy of these pretended letters. “Tu cum omnibus pacem 
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ing three campaigns, with desperate valor and various success; 
and the martial achievements of Waliia diffused through the 
empire the superior renown of the Gothic hero. He exter- 
minated the Silingi, who had irretrievably ruined the elegant 
plenty of the province of Bsetica. He slew in battle the "king 
of the Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian wanderers 
who escaped from the field, instead of choosing a new leader, 
humbly sought a refuge under the standard of the Vandals, 
with whom they were ever afterwards confounded. The Van- 
dals themselves and the Suevi yielded to the efforts of the in- 
vincible Goths. The promiscuous multitude of barbarians, 
whose retreat had been intercepted, were driven into the 
mountains of Galicia, where they still continued, in a nar- 
row compass and on a barren soil, to exercise their domestic 
and implacable hostilities. In the pride of victory, "Waliia 
was faithful to his engagements : he restored his Spanish con- 
quests to the obedience of Honorins ; and the tyranny of the 
imperial officers soon reduced an oppressed people to regret 
the time of their barbarian servitude. While the event of the 
war was still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by the 
arms of Waliia had encouraged the court of Ravenna to de- 
cree the honors of a triumph to their feeble sovereign. He 
entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of nations ; and if 
the monuments of servile corruption had not long since met 
with the fate which they deserved, we should probably find 
that a crowd of poets and orators, of magistrates and bishops, 
applauded the fortune, the wisdom, and the invincible cour- 
age of the Emperor Honorius. 1 " 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally 
of Rome if Waliia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had ex- 

ha.be, omniumque obsides accipe ; nos nobis confligimns, nobis perimns. tibi vincl- 
mns; immortalis vero quaestas exit reipublica toss, si utrique pereamns ” [p 38G]. 
The idea is jnst; but I cannot persuade myself that it was entertained or expressed 
by the baibanans. 

m “Bonoam trimnpbans ingreditnr ,, is the formal expression of Proper’s Chron- 
icle. The facts which relate to the death of Adolphus and the exploits of Waliia 
are related from Olympiodoras (ap. Phot p. 188 [p. 59, 60, edit. BekkerJ), Oro- 
ifas (L vii* c. 48, p. 584-587), Jomandes (de Bebns Getids, c. 81, 82), and the 
Chronicles of Idatios and Isidore. 
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tirpated the seeds of the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, 
Their forty-three years after they had passed the Danube, 
were established, according to the faith of treaties, 
a.d. 419 . 5^ the possession of the second Aquitaine, a mari- 

time province between the Garonne and the Loire, under the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bordeaux. That me- 
tropolis, advantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 
was built in a regular and elegant form ; and its numerous in- 
habitants were distinguished among the Gauls by their wealth, 
their learning, and the politeness of their manners. The ad- 
jacent province, which has been fondly compared to tho Gar- 
den of Eden, is blessed with a fruitful soil and a temperate 
climate ; the face of the country displayed the arts and the 
rewards of industry ; and the Goths, after their martial toils, 
luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards of Aquitaine.” 7 The 
Gothic limits were enlarged by the additional gift of some 
neighboring dioceses ; a and the successors of Alaric fixed their 
royal residence at Toulouse, which included five populous quar- 
ters, or cities, within the spacious circuit of its walls. About 
The Burgtm- time, in the last years of the reign of Ho- 

*“■ norms, the Goths, the Bueounbians, and the Franxs 
obtained a permanent seat and dominion in the provinces of 
GauL The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus to his Bur- 
gundian allies was confirmed by the lawful emperor; the lands 
of the First, or Upper, Germany were ceded to those f ormidar 
ble barbarians ; and they gradually occupied, either by con- 
quest or treaty, the two provinces which still retain, with the 
titles of JDuchy and of Cownty, the national appellation of Bur- 
gundy. 1 " The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the 

** Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257-262 [No. 14]) celebrates Bordeaux 
with the partial affection of a native. See in Salvian (de Gtibern. Dei, p. 228, 
Paris. 1608) a florid description of the provinces of Aquitaine and Novempopulama. 

190 Orosios (L vii. c. 82, p. 550) commends the mildness and modesty of these 

* The Gothic limits contained the territories of seven cities — namely, those of 
Bordeaux, Pdriguenx, Angoulfime, Agen, Saintes, Poitiers, and Toulouse Hence 
the district obtained the name of Septimania, which name is first given to it by 
Sidonius Apollinans (ad Avitum, L in. Epist 1) The Gothic Septimania must 
not be confounded with the Roman Septimania mentioned below by Gibbon (p* 
446). See Aschbach, Gesch der Westgothen, p. 110. — S. 
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Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate the Invaders 
whom they had so bravely resisted. Treves, the capital of 
Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless bands ; and the humble 
colony which they so long maintained in the district of Tox- 
andria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks of 
the Meuse and Scheldt, till their independent power filled the 
whole extent of the Second, or Lower, Germany. These facts 
may be sufficiently justified by historic evidence; but the foun- 
dation of the French monarchy by Pharamond, the conquests, 
the lawB, and even the existence of that hero, have been just- 
ly arraigned by the impartial severity of modem criticism. 1 * 

The rain of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated 
from the establishment of these barbarians, whose alliance was 
state of the dangerous and oppressive, and who were capricious- 
b arha rima in jy impelled by interest or passion, to violate the 
Aj>.4ao,etc public peace. A heavy and partial ransom was im- 
posed on the surviving provincials who had escaped the ca- 
lamities of war ; the fairest and most fertile lands were as- 
signed to the rapacious strangers, for the use of their families, 
their slaves, and their cattle ; and the trembling natives relin- 
quished with a sigh the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these 
domestic misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of a vanquished 
people, had been felt and inflicted by the Romans themselves, 
not only in the insolence of foreign conquest, but in the mad- 
ness of civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of 

Burgundians, who treated, their subjects of Gaul as their Christian brethren. Mas- 
con has illustrated the origin of their kingdom in the four first annotations at the 
end of his laborious History of the Ancient Germans, yoL iL p. 555-572 of the 
English translation. 

188 See Mascou, L Till c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and suspicious line of the 
Chronicle of Prosper (in tom. L p. 638), the name of Pharamond is nevei men- 
tioned before the seventh century. The author of the Gesta Fran corum (m tom. 
iL p. 543) suggests, probably enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of 
a king, was recommended to the Franks by his father Marcomir, who was an ex- 
ile in Tuscany.* 

* The first mention of Pharamond is in the Gesta Francorum assigned to about 
the year 720. St. Martin, iv. 463. The modern French writers in general sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Thierry : Faramond fils de Markomir, quoique son nom 
soit bien germanique, et son rfegne possible, ne figure pas dans les Mstoires las 
plus dignes de foL — A. Thierry, Lettres sur FHistoire de France, p. 90. — M. 
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the most flourishing colonies of Italy, and distributed their 
lands and houses to the veterans who revenged the death of 
Csssar and oppressed the liberty of their country. Two poets, 
of unequal fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, the 
loss of their patrimony ; but the legionaries of Augustus ap- 
pear to have surpassed in violence and injustice the barbarians 
who invaded Gaul under the reign of Honorius. It was not 
without the utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the 
sword of the centurion who had usurped his farm in the 
neighborhood of Mantua; 1 " but Paulinus of Bordeaux re- 
ceived a sum of money from his Gothic purchaser, which he 
accepted with pleasure and surprise; and, though it was much 
inferior to the real value of his estate, this act of rapine was 
disguised by some colors of moderation and equity. 1 " The 
odious n»ma of conquerors was softened into the mild and 
friendly appellation of the guests of the Romans ; and the 
barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly de- 
clared that they were bound to the people by the ties of hos- 
pitality, and to the emperor by the dnty of allegiance and mil- 
itary service. The title of Honorius and his successors, their 
laws, and their civil magistrates were still respected in the 
provinces of Gaul, of which they had resigned the possession 
to the barbarian allies ; and the kings, who exercised a su- 
preme and independent authority over their native subjects, 
ambitiously solicited the more honorable rank of masters-gen- 
eral of the imperial armies. 1 ” Such was the involuntary rev- 


,n O Lycida, vivi pervenimus : advena nostri 

(Quod nunquam vend sumus) at possessor ageQi 
Diceret : Hoc mea sunt ; veteres migrate coloni. 

Nttnc victi trifates, etc. 

See the whole of the ninth eclogue, with the useful Commentary of Sernas. Fif- 
teen miles of the Mantuan territory were assigned to the veterans, with a reserva- 
tion in favor of the inhabitants of three miles round the city. Even in this favor 
they were cheated by Alfenus Yarns, a famous lawyer and one of the commission- 
ers, who measured eight hundred paces of water and morass. 

1T1 See the remarkable passage of the Encharisdcon of Fanlinns, 575, apnd Mas- 
con, L viii. c. 42. 

171 This important truth is established by the accuracy of TiUemont (Hist dee 
Emp. tom. v. p. 641) and by the ingenuity of the Abbe Unbos (Hist de lTStablisse- 
mmtt de la Monarchic Fran$oise dans les Gaoles, tom. i p. 250> 
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erence wliich the Roman name still impressed on the minds 
of those warriors who had home away in triumph the spoils 
of the CapitoL 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of 
feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the 
Revolt of British island separated itself from the body of the 
Aimontsu ^ Roman empire. The regular forces which guard- 
ao. 403 . e( j that remote province had been gradually with- 
drawn; and Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland and Caledonia. The 
Britons, reduced to this extremity, no longer relied on the tar- 
dy and doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They assem- 
bled in arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the impor- 
tant discovery of their own strength. 1 ” Afflicted by similar ca- 
lamities and actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican prov- 
inces (a name which comprehended the maritime countries of 
Gaul between the Seine and the Loire) 1 ” resolved to imitate 
the example of the neighboring island. They expelled the Ro- 
man magistrates, who acted under the authority of the usurper 
Constantine; and a free government was established among a 
people who had so long been subject to the arbitrary will of a 
master. The independence of Britain and Armorica was soon 
confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful Emperor of the 
West; and the letters by which he committed to the new 
States the care of their own safety might be interpreted as an 
absolute and perpetnal abdication of the exercise and rights 
of sovereignty. This interpretation was in some measure jus- 
tified by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had succes- 
sively fallen, the maritime provinces were restored to the em- 
pire. Yet their obedience was imperfect and precarious. The 
vain, inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people was in- 

Zosimns (L vi. [c. 5] 376 [c. 10], 383) relates in a few words the revolt of 
Britain and Armorica. Oar antiquarians, even the great Camden himself, have 
been betrayed into many gross errors by their imperfect knowledge of the history 
of the Continent. 

174 The limits of Armorica are defined by two national geographers. Messieurs 
De Valois and D’Anvifie, in their Notitiat of Ancient G&uL The word had been 
used in a more extensive, and was afterwards contracted to a much narrower, sig- 
nification. 
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compatible either with freedom or servitude ; 178 and Armorica, 
though it could not long maintain the form of a republic, 178 
was agitated by frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was 
irrecoverably lost. 177 But as the emperors wisely acquiesced 
in the independence of a remote province, the separation was 
not embittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and 
the claims of allegiance and protection were succeeded by the 
mutual and voluntary offices of national friendship. 178 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil and 
military government ; and the independent country, during a 
state of Bnt- P er * 0< ^ ^ ort 7 years till the descent of the Saxons, 
££ 409 - 440 . was ru ^ ky the authority of the clergy, the nobles, 
^ and the municipal towns. 179 L Zosimus, who alone 

174 Gens inter geminos notissnna clauditnr amnes, 

Armoricana prius veten cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, procax, incanta, rebdlis ; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amore ; 

Prodiga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti. 

Erricus, Monach. in ViL St. Germani, L v. apnd Yales. Notit. Galliarum, p. 48. 
Valesins allies several testimonies to confirm this character, to which I shall add 
the evidence of the presbyter Constantine (a.d. 488), who, in the life of St. Ger- 
main, calls the Annorican rebels “mobilem et indiscaplinatnm populum.” See the 
Historians of France, tom. i. p. 648. 

179 1 thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system of 
the Abbd Dnbos, which Montesquieu has so vigorously opposed. See Espnt des 
Loix, L xxx. c. 24. ‘ 

177 Bpsrawiav fisvroi 'PbJficuoi avacrwcracrOcu ofakri ioxov are the words of Pro- 
copins (de Bell. YandaL 1. i. c. 2, p. 181, Eouvre edition [tom. i. p. 318, edit. Bonn ]), 
in a very important passage which has been too much neglected Even Bede 
(Hist. Gent Anglican. L i. c. 12, p. 50, edit Smith) acknowledges that the Romans 
finally left Britain in the reign of Hononus. Yet oar modem historians and an- 
tiquaries extend the term of their dominion ; and there are some who allow only 
the interval of a few months between their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

174 Bede has not forgotten the occasional aid of the legions against the Scots and 
Piets; and more authentic proof will hereafter be produced that the independent 
Britons raised 12,000 men for the service of the Emperor Anthemius in Gaul. 

174 1 owe it to myself and to histone truth to declare that some circumstances in 
this paragraph are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The stubbornness 
of our language has sometimes forced me to deviate from the conditional into the 
indicative mood. — . — 

4 See MSmoires de Gallet sur l’Origine des Bretons, quoted by Darn, Histoire 
de Bretagne, i. p. 57. According to the opinion of these authors, the government 
of Armorica was monarchical from the period of its independence of the Roman 
empire. — M- 
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has preserved the memory of this singular transaction, very 
accurately observes that the letters of Honorius were address- 
ed to the cities of Britain. 1 ” Under the protection of the Bo- 
mans, ninety-two considerable towns had arisen in the several 
parts of that great province ; and, among these, thirty-three 
cities were distinguished above the rest by their superior priv- 
ileges and importance . 5 ' 1 Each of these cities, as in all the 
other provinces of the empire, formed a legal corporation for 
the purpose of regulating their domestic policy ; and the pow- 
ers of municipal government were distributed among annual 
magistrates, a select senate, and the assembly of the people, 
according to the original model of the Roman constitution. 1 " 
The management of a common revenue, the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel and 
command were inherent to these petty republics ; and when 
they asserted their independence, the youth of the city and of 
the adjacent districts would naturally range themselves under 
the standard of the magistrate. But the desire of obtaining 
the advantages and of escaping the burdens of political soci- 
ety is a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord; nor 
can it reasonably be presumed that the restoration of British 
freedom was exempt from tumult and faction. The pre-emi- 
nence of birth and fortune must have been frequently violated 
by bold and popular citizens ; and the haughty nobles, who 
complained that they were become the subjects of their own 
servants, 1 " would sometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary 
monarch. H. The jurisdiction of each city over the adjacent 

im II pbc r&c iv JUpsTCLwiq, ttoXuq. — Zosimus, L vi. [c. 10] p. 383. 

181 Two cities of Britain were municipia, nine colonies, ten Latti jure donates, 
twelve stipendiaries of eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard of Ciren- 
cester, de Sitfi. Britannise, p. 36 ; and though it may not seem probable that he 
wrote from the MSS- of a Roman general, he shows a genuine knowledge of an- 
tiquity, very extraordinary for a monk of the fourteenth century.* 
zaB See Mafiei, Verona Dlostrata, part i 1. v. p. 83-106. 
ia * I/eges restitnit, Hbertatexnqne redneit, 

Et servos famulis non Binit esse sum. 

Itinerar. Rntfl. L i 215. 


» Hie namaa may be found in Whitaker's Hist, of Manchester, voL ii. p. 380, 
879. Turner, Hist. Anglo-Saxons, voL i. p. 216. — M. 
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country was supported by the patrimonial influence of the 
principal senators; and the smaller towns, the villages, and the 
proprietors of land consulted their own safety by adhering to 
the shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of their at- 
traction was proportioned to the respective degrees of their 
wealth and populousness ; but the hereditary lords of ample 
possessions, who were not oppressed by the neighborhood of 
any powerful city, aspired to the rank of independent princes, 
and boldly exercised the rights of peace and war. The gar- 
dens and villas, which exhibited some faint imitation of Italian 
elegance, would soon be converted into strong castles — the ref- 
uge, in time of danger, of the adjacent country. 1 " The prod- 
uce of the land was applied to purchase arms and horses ; to 
maintain a military force of slaves, of peasants, and of licen- 
tious followers ; and the chieftain might assume, within his 
own domain, the powers of a civil magistrate. Several of 
these British chiefs might be the genuine posterity of ancient 
kings ; and many more would be tempted to adopt this honor- 
able genealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary claims, which 
had been suspended by the usorpation of the Caesars. 1 '* Their 
situation and their hopes would dispose them to affect the 
dress, the language, and the customs of their ancestors. If the 
princes of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities stu- 
diously preserved the laws and manners of Rome, the whole 
island must have been gradually divided by the distinction of 
two national parties, again broken into a thousand subdivisions 
of war and faction by the various provocations of interest and 
resentment. The public strength, instead of being united 
against a foreign enemy, was consumed in obscure and intes- 
tine quarrels ; and the personal merit which had placed a suc- 


,H An inscription (apod Sirmond, Not ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. 59) describes a 
castle, “cam minis et portis, taitioni omnium,” elected by Dardanas on his own 
estate near Sisteron in tbe Second Narbonnese, and named by him Theopolis. 

“* The establishment of their power would have been easy indeed if we could 
adopt the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned antiquarian, who supposes 
that die British monarchs of the several tribes continued to reign, though with 
subordinate jurisdiction, from the time of Claudius to that of Honorius. See 
Whitaker** History of Manchester, vol. i. n. 247-257. 
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cessfnl leader at the head of hie equals might enable him to 
sabdne the freedom of some neighboring cities, and to claim 
a rank among the tyrants'" who infested Britain after the dis- 
solution of the Boman government III. The British Clmrch 
might be composed of thirty or forty bishops,'" with an ade- 
quate proportion of the inferior clergy ; and the want of rich- 
es (for they seem to have been poor} 1 " wonld compel them to 
deserve the pablic esteem by a decent and exemplary behavior. 
The interest as well as the temper of the clergy was favorable 
to the peace and nnion of their distracted conntiy. Those sai- 
ntary lessons might be frequently inculcated in their popular 
discourses ; and the episcopal synods were the only councils 
that conld pretend to the weight and authority of a national 
assembly. In such councils, where the princes and magistrates 
sat promiscuously with the bishops, the important affairs of the 
State as well as of the Church might be freely debated, differ- 
ences reconciled, alliances formed, contributions imposed, wise 
resolutions often concerted, and sometimes executed; and 
there is reason to believe that, in moments of extreme danger, 
a pend/ragon, or dictator, was elected by the general consent 
of the Britons. These pastoral cares, so worthy of the episco- 
pal character, were interrupted, however, by zeal and supersti- 
tion ; and the British clergy incessantly labored to eradicate 
the Pelagian heresy, which they abhorred as the peculiar dis- 
grace of their native country.'" 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely natural, 
that the revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced 


*“ 'AAV owra vro rvpdwoig far trirrov tjuvt. — Procopius, de BelL Vandal. L i. 
c. 2, p. 181 [edit Paris ; tom. L p. 318, edit Bonn]. “ Britannia fertflia provin- 
cia tyrannorum ” was the expression of Jerome in the year 415 (tom. ii. p. 255, 
ad Ctesiphont [Epist cxxxiii. c. 9, tom. i. p. 1032, edit Vallars.]). By the pil- 
grims who resorted every year to the Holy Land, the monk of Bethlehem received 
the earliest and most accurate intelligence. 

WT See Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, vol. i. L ix. ch. 6, p. 394. 

1M It is reported of three British bishops who assisted at the Council of Bimini, 
a.d. 359, “tam paoperes fmsse at nihil [proprimn] haberent ” — Sulpirios Severns, 
Hist Sacra, LiLp. 420. Some of their brethren, however, were in better circum- 
stances. 

im Consult Usher, de Antiq. Eccles. Biitannicar. c. 3-12. 
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an appearance of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. 

In a solemn edict / 90 filled with the strongest asstu*- 
anees of that paternal affection which princes so of- 
Srai. ten express and so seldom feel, the Emperor Hono- 
rins promulgated his intention of convening an annu- 
al assembly of the seven provinces, a name peculiarly appropri- 
ated to Aquitaine and the ancient iNarbonnese, which had long 
since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the useful and ele- 
gant arts of Italy . 191 Arles, tho seat of government and com- 
merce, was appointed for the place of the assembly, which reg- 
ularly continued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of Au- 
gust to the thirteenth of September of every year. It consist- 
ed of the Praetorian Prefect of the Gauls ; of seven provincial 
governors, one consular, and six presidents ; of the magistrates, 
and perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities ; and of a com- 
petent though indefinite number of the most honorable and 
opulent possessors of land, who might jnstly be considered as 
the representatives of their country. They were empowered 
to interpret and communicate the laws of their sovereign, to 
expose the grievances and wishes of their constituents, to mod- 
erate the excessive or unequal weight of taxes, and to deliber- 
ate on every subject of local or national importance that could 
tend to the restoration of the peace and prosperity of the seven 
provinces. If such an institution, which gave the people an 
interest in their own government, had been universally estab- 
lished by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom 
and virtue might have been cherished and propagated in the 
empire of Home. The privileges of the subject would have 
secured the throne of the monarch ; the abuses of an arbitrary 
administration might have been prevented, in some degree, or 

1B> See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmond (KTot. ad Sidon. 
Apollin. p. 147). Hmcmar of Rheims, who assigns a place to the bishops, had 
probably seen (m the ninth century) a more perfect copy. Dubos, Hist. Critique 
de la Monarchic Framboise, tom. i. p 241-255. 

in It is evident from the Notitia that the seven provinces were the Viennenris, 
the maritime Alps, the First and Second Narbonnese, Novempopulania, and the 
First and Second Aquitaine. In the room of the First Aquitaine, the Abbd 
Dubos, on the authority of Hmcmar, desires to introduce the First Lugdunensis, 
or Lyonneae. 
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corrected, by the interposition of these representative assem- 
blies ; and the country would have been defended against a 
foreign enemy by the arms of natives and freemen. Under 
the mild and generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have re ma ined invincible and immortal ; or if its exces- 
sive magnitude and the instability of human affairs had op 
posed such perpetual continuance, its vital and constituent 
members might have separately preserved their vigor and in- 
dependence. But in the decline of the empire, when every 
principle of health and life had been exhausted, the tardy 
application of this partial remedy was incapable of producing 
any important or salutary effects. The Emperor Honorius 
expresses his surprise that he must compel the reluctant prov- 
inces to accept a privilege which they should ardently have 
solicited. A fine of three, or even five, pounds of gold was 
imposed on the absent representatives, who seem to have de- 
clined this imaginary gift of a free constitution as the last 
and most cruel insult of their oppressors. 
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CHAPTER XXXH 


Arcadins Emperor of the East. — Administration and Disgrace of Eutropius.— 
Revolt of Gamas. — Persecution of St. John Chrysostom. — Theodosius II. Em- 
peror of the East. — His Sister Pulcheria — His Wife Eudoda. — The Persian 
War, and Division of Armenia. 


The division of the Roman world between the sons of Theo- 
dosius marks the final establishment of the empire of the East, 
The empire of which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of 
^.m-i 458 . Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand 
SS° fAr ~ and fifty-eight years in a state of premature and 
ad. 3&5-408. p er p e tnal decay. The sovereign of that empire as- 
sumed and obstinately retained the vain, and at length ficti- 
tious, title of Emperor of the Romahs ; and the hereditary ap- 
pellations of CjESar and Augustus continued to declare that 
he wajs the legitimate successor of the first of men who had 
reigned over the first of nations. The palace of Constantino- 
ple rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persia; 
and the eloquent sermons of St. Chrysostom 1 celebrate, while 
they condemn, the pompons luxury of the reign of Arcadins. 
“ The emperor,” says he, “ wears on his head either a diadem 
or a crown of gold, decorated with precious stones of inesti- 
mable value. These ornaments and his purple garments are 
reserved for his sacred person alone ; and his robes of silk are 
embroidered with the figures of golden dragons. His throne 
is of massy gold. Whenever he appears in public, he is sur- 


1 Father Montfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine superiors, was 
compelled (see Dongueruana, tom i p. 205) to execute the laborious edition of St. 
Chrysostom, in thirteen volumes in folio (Paris, 1788), amused himself with ex- 
tracting from that immense collection of morals some curious antiquities, which 
illustrate the manners of the Theodosian age (see Chiysostom, Opera, tom. xiii p. 
192-196), and his Fiench Dissertation, in the Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. ami p. 474-490. 
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rounded by bis courtiers, his guards, and his attendants. Their 
spears, their shields, their cuirasses, the bridles and trappings 
of their horses, have either the substance or the appearance of 
gold ; and the large splendid boss in the midst of their shield 
is encircled with smaller bosses, which represent the shape of 
the human eye. The two mules that draw the chariot of the 
monarch are perfectly white and shining all over with gold. 
The chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts the admira- 
tion of the spectators, who contemplate the purple curtains, 
the snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, and the re- 
splendent plates of gold, that glitter as they are agitated by 
the motion of the carriage. The imperial pictures are white, 
on a blue ground. The emperor appears seated on his throne, 
with his arms, his horses, and his guards beside him, and his 
vanquished enemies in chains at his feet.” The successors of 
Constantine established their perpetual residence in the royal 
city which he had erected on the verge of Europe and Asia. 
Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, and perhaps to 
the complaints of their people, they received with each wind 
the tributary productions of every climate, while the impreg- 
nable strength of their capital continued for ages to defy the 
hostile attempts of the barbarians. Their dominions were 
bounded by the Adriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole inter- 
val of twenty-five days’ navigation which separated the ex- 
treme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of ./Ethiopia* was 
comprehended within the limits of the empire of the East. 
The populous countries of that empire were the seat of art 
and learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inhabitants, who 
had assumed the language and manners of Greeks, styled 
themselves, with some appearance of truth, the most enlight- 

9 According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sail with a fair wind 1000 
stadia, or 125 miles, in the levolution of a day and night, Diodoms Siculus com- 
putes ten days from the Palos Mseotia to Bhodes, and four days from Rhodes to 
Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile from Alexandria to Syene, under the 
tropic of Cancer, required, as it was against the stream, ten days more. Diodr. 
SicuL tom. i. L iii. [c. 33] p. 200, edit. Wesseling. He might, without much im- 
propriety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the tomd zone; but he 
speaks of the Mseotis, in the 47th degree of northern latitude, as if it lay within 
the polar circle. 
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ened and civilized portion of the human species. The form 
of government was a pure and simple monarchy; the name 
of the EoitAif Republic, which so long preserved a faint tra- 
dition of freedom, was confined to the Latin provinces ; and 
the princes of Constantinople measured their greatness by the 
servile obedience of their people. They were ignorant how 
much tins passive disposition enervates and degrades every 
faculty of the mind. The subjects who had resigned their 
will to the absolute commands of a master were equally inca- 
pable of guarding their lives and fortunes against the assaults 
of the barbarians, or of defending their reason from the ter- 
rors of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius are 
so intimately connected that the rebellion of the Goths and 
the fall of Rufinus have already claimed a place 
aStSd"’ in the history of the West. It has already been 
observed that Eutropius/ one of the principal eu- 
’ riTifthfi of the palace of Constantinople, succeeded 
the haughty minister whose ruin he had accomplished and 
whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of the State 
bowed to the new favorite ; and their tame and obsequious 
submission encouraged him to insult the laws, and, what is 
still more difficult and dangerous, the maimers, of his conntry. 
Under the weakest of the predecessors of Arcadius, the reign 
of the eunuchs had been secret and almost invisible. They 
insinuated themselves into the confidence of the prince ; but 
their ostensible functions were confined to the menial service 
of the wardrobe and imperial bedchamber. They might di- 
rect, in a whisper, the public counsels, and blast by their mali- 
cious suggestions the fame and fortunes of the most illustri- 
ous citizens ; but they never presumed to stand forward in 
the front of empire,* or to profane the public honors of the 

* Baribins, who adored Ms author with the blind superstition of a commentator, 
gives the preference to the two books which Claudian composed against Entropi- 
es, above all his other productions (Baillet, Jugemena dea Savans, tom. iv. p. 227). 
They are, indeed, a very elegant and spirited satire, and would be more valuable 
in an historical light if tho invective were less vague and more temperate. 

4 After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs in the Boman palace, and defin- 
ing their proper functions, Claudian odds. 
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State. Eutropiue was the first of his artificial sex who dared 
to assume the character of a Roman magistrate and general. 1 
Sometimes, in the presence of the blushing senate, he ascend- 
ed the tribunal to pronounce judgment or to repeat elaborate 
harangues; and sometimes appeared on horseback, at the head 
of his troops, in the dress and armor of a hero. The disre- 
gard of custom and decency always betrays a weak and ill- 
regulated mind ; nor does Eutropius seem to have compensat- 
ed for the folly of the design by any superior merit or ability 
in the execution. His former habits of life had not intro- 
duced him to the study of the laws or the exercises of the 
field; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts provoked the 
secret contempt of the spectators. The Goths expressed their 
wish that such a general might always command the armies of 
Rome ; and the name of the minister was branded with ridi- 
cule, more pernicious, perhaps, than hatred to a public charac- 
ter. The subjects of Arcadius were exasperated by the recol- 
lection that this deformed and decrepit eunuch, 6 who so per- 
versely mimicked the actions of a man, was bom in the most 
abject condition of servitude ; that before he entered the im- 
perial palace he had been successively sold and purchased by 


• A front© recedant 

In Entrap.! 422; 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had assumed any of the efficient offices of 
the empire; and he is styled only “Prserpositns sacri cubical! ” in the edict of his 
banishment See Cod. Theod. Liz. tit. zL 1%. 17. 


Jamqne oblita sni, nee sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hominnmqne negotia lndit: 
Judicat ennnehos . • . 

Anna etiam violare parat . . • 


Claudian (in Entrap. L 229-270), with that mixture of indignation and humor 
which always pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the etmnch, 
the disgrace of the empire, and the joy of the Goths. 

Gaudet, cum viderit, hostis, 

Et sen tit jam deesse Tiros. 


• The poet’s lively description of his deformity (L 110-125) is confirmed by the 
authentic testimony of Chrysostom (tom. iii. [in Entrap. L c. SJ p. 884, edit. Mont- 
fancon), who observes that, when the paint was washed away, the face of Eutropi- 
ns appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. Claudian re- 
marks (i. 469), and the remark mast have been founded on experience, that there 
was scarcely any interval between the youth and the decrepit age of a eunuch. 
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a hundred masters, who had exhausted his youthful strength 
in every mean and infamous office, and at length dismissed 
him in his old age to freedom and poverty/ While these dis- 
graceful stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in 
private conversations, the vanity of the favorite was flattered 
with the most extraordinary honors. In the senate, in the 
capital, in the provinces, the statues of Eutropius were erect- 
ed in brass or marble, decorated with the symbols of his civil 
and military virtues, and inscribed with the pompous title of 
the third founder of Constantinople. He was promoted to 
the rank of patrician, which began to signify, in a popular 
and even legal acceptation, the father of the emperor ; and 
the last year of the fourth century was polluted by the con- 
sulship of a eunuch and a slave. This strange and inexpiable 
prodigy* awakened, however, the prejudices of the Romans. 
The effeminate consul was rejected by the West as an indeli- 
ble stain to the annals of the republic; and without invoking 
the shades of Brutus and Camillas, the colleague of Eutropi- 
us, a learned and respectable magistrate,* sufficiently represent- 
ed the different maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been 
actnated by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; but the 
Hw venality avarice of the eunuch was not less insatiate than 
and injustice, that of the prsefect . 10 As long as, he despoiled the 


T Eutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His three ser- 
vices, which Claadian more particularly describes, weie these: 1. He spent many 
years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom or soldier of the impel lal stables ; 2. 
Ptolemy gave him to the old general Arintheus, for whom he very skilfully exer- 
cised the profession of a pimp ; 8 He was given, on her marriage, to the dangh- 
ter of Arinthens; and the future consul was employed to comb her hair, to present 
the silver ewer, to wash and to fan his mistress in hot weather. See 1. i. 81-187. 

1 daudian (L i. in Eutrop. 1-22), after enumerating the various prodigies of 
monstrous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, double suns, etc., 
adds, with some exaggeration, 

Omnia cessemnt ennucho console monstra. 

The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Borne to her favor- 
ite Honorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which she was exposed. 

• EL Mallios Theodoras, whose civil honors and philosophical works have been 
celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

1P MsGvwj/ 8k ifijj rip vXovrtp, drank with riches, is the forcible expression of 
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oppressors "who had enriched themselves with the plunder of 
the people, Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition 
without much envy or injustice ; but the progress of his ra- 
pine soon invaded the wealth which had been acquired by 
lawful inheritance or laudable industry. The usual methods 
of extortion were practised and improved ; and Claudian has 
sketched a lively and original picture of the public auction of 
the State : “ The impotence of the eunuch” (says that agreea- 
ble satirist) “has served only to stimulate his avarice. The 
same hand which in his servile condition was exercised in pet- 
ty thefts to unlock the coffers of his master, now grasps the 
riches of the world ; and this infamous broker of the empire 
appreciates and divides the Roman provinces, from Mount 
Haemus to the Tigris. One man, at the expense of his villa, 
is made proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases Syria with his 
wife’s jewels ; and a third laments that he has exchanged his 
paternal estate for the government of Bithynia. In the ante- 
chamber of Eutropius a large tablet is exposed to public view, 
which marks the respective prices of the provinces. The dif- 
ferent value of Pontus,of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately distin- 
guished. Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand pieces 
of gold, but the opulence of Phrygia will require a more con- 
siderable sum. The eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the gen- 
eral disgrace, his personal ignominy ; and, as he has been Bold 
himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of mankind. In 
the eager contention, the balance, which contains the fate and 
fortunes of the province, often trembles on the beam ; and till 
one of the scales is inclined by a superior weight, the mind 
of the impartial judge remains in anxious suspense." Such ” 
(continues the indignant poet) “are the fruits of Roman valor, 

Zosimus Cl ▼. [c. 10] p. 801), and the avarice of Eutropius is equally execrated 
in the Lexicon of Saidas and the Chronicle of MarceHmns. Chrysostom had of- 
ten admonished the favorite of the vanity and danger of immoderate wealth, tom. 
iiL p. 881 pn Entrop. i. c. 1]. 

11 eertantmn saepe duortun 

Divers tun suspendit onus* cum pondeie judex 
Vergit, et in geminas nutat provincia lances. 

Cftmdfan (L 192-209) so curiously distinguishes the circumstances of the sale that 
they all seem to allude to particular anecdotes. 
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of the defeat of Antiochns, and of the triumph of Pompey.” 
This venal prostitution of public honors secured the impuni- 
ty of future crimes ; hut the riches which Eutropius derived 
from confiscation were already stained with injustice, since it 
was decent to accuse and to condemn the proprietors of the 
wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. Some noble 
blood was shed by the hand of the executioner ; and the most 
inhospitable extremities of the empire were filled with inno- 
cent and illustrious exiles. Among the generals and consuls 
of the East, Abundantms 19 had reason to dread the first effects 
Bnin ofAb . of the resentment of Eutropius. He had been guil- 
nndantina; ^ unpardonable crime of introducing that 

abject slave to the palace of Constantinople; and some degree 
of praise must be allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favor- 
ite who was satisfied with the disgrace of his benefactor. Ab- 
undantius was stripped of his ample fortunes by an imperial 
rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the Euxine, the last fron- 
tier of the Roman world, where he subsisted by the precarious 
mercy of the barbarians till he could obtain, after the fall of En- 
tropies, a milder exile at Sidon, in Phoenicia. The destruction 
. of Timafflus 19 required a more serious and regular 
“*■ mode of attack. That great officer, the master-gen- 
eral of the armies of Theodosius, had signalized his valor by a 
decisive victory which he obtained over the Goths of Thessaly; 
but he was too prone, after the example of his sovereign, to en- 
joy the luxury of peace and to abandon his confidence to wick- 


" Claudian (in Entrop. L 164-170) mentions the guilt and exile of 
tins ; nor could be fail to quote the example of the artist who made the first trial 
of the brazen boll which he presented to Pbalaris. See Zosimns, L t. [c. 10] p. 
802 ; Jerome, tom. i. p. 26 [Ep. lx. c. 16, tom. i. p 842, edit Vallars.]. The difl 
ference of place is easily reconciled; but the derisive authority of Asterius of Am- 
es* (Orat. iv. p. 76, apud TiUemcmt, Hist des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 486) must 
turn the scale in fiivor of Pityna. 

19 Saidas (most probably from the history of Ennapius) has given a very xm&r 
vorable picture of Timasius. The account of his accuser, the judges, trial, etc., 
is perfectly agreeable to the practice of ancient and modem courts (see Zosimns, 
1. v. [c. 9] p. 298, 299, 800). I am almost tempted to quote the romance of a 
great master (Fielding’s Works, voL iv. p. 49, etc., 8vo edit.), which may be con- 
sidered aa the history of human nature. 
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ed and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the pub- 
lic clamor by promoting an infamous dependent to the com- 
mand of a cohort j and he deserved to feel the ingratitude of 
Bargus, who was secretly instigated by the favorite to accuse 
his patron of a treasonable conspiracy. The general was ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself ; and the prin- 
cipal eunuch stood by the side of the throne to suggest the 
questions and answers of his sovereign. But as this form of 
trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the further inqui- 
ry into the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Satuminus 
and Procopius ; the former of consular rank, the latter still 
respected as the father-in-law of the Emperor Valeris. The 
appearances of a fair and legal proceeding were maintained 
by the blunt honesty of Procopius ; and he yielded with re- 
luctance to the obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against the un- 
fortunate Timasius. His immense riches were con- 
fiscated in the name of the emperor and for the benefit of the 
favorite ; and he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis — a 
solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya . 14 Se- 
cluded from all human converse, the master -general of the 
Roman armies was lost forever to the world ; but the circum- 
stances of his fate have been related in a various and contra- 
dictory manner. It is insinuated that Eutropins despatched 
a private order for his secret execution . 14 It was reported that 
in attempting to escape from Oasis he perished in the desert 

14 The great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands of Libya watered with 
springs, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and palm-trees. It was about 
three days* journey from north to south, about half a day in breadth, and at the 
distance of about five days’ march to the west of Abydus, on the Nile. See D’An- 
ville, Description de Mgypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which encom- 
passes Oasis (Zosimns, 1. v. [c. 9] p. 800) has suggested the idea of comparative 
fertility, and even the epithet of the happy island (Herodot. iii. 26). 

u The line of daudian, in Eutrop. L i. 180, 

Mannaricus dans violator csedibns Hsmxnon,* 
evidently alludes to Ms persuasion of the death of Timasius. 

* A fragment of Eunapins confirms this account. “ Thus having deprived this 
great person of his life — a eunuch a man, a slave a consul, a minister of the bed- 
chamber one hied in camps.” Mai, p. 283, in Niebuhr, p. 87. — M. 
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of thirst and hunger, and that his dead body was found on the 
sands of Libya. 18 It has been asserted with more confidence 
that his son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of 
the agents and emissaries of the court, collected a band of Af- 
rican robbers ; that he rescued Timasius from the place of his 
arfle ; and that both the father and the son disappeared from 
the knowledge of mankind.” But the ungrateful Bargus, in- 
stead of being suffered to possess the reward of guilt, was soon 
afterwards circumvented and destroyed by the more powerful 
vfllany of the minister himself, who retained sense and spirit 
enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes. 

The public hatred and the despair of individuals continually 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, the personal safety of Eu- 
tropius, as well as of the numerous adherents who 
OTjMtiwof were attached to his fortune and had been promot- 
ed by his venal favor. For their mutual defence he 

aw j v 

contrived the safeguard of a law which violated ev- 
ery principle of humanity and justice. 1 * L It is enacted, in 
the name and by the authority of Arcadius, that all those who 
shall conspire, either with subjects or with strangers, against 
the lives of any of the persons whom the emperor considers 
as the members of his own body shall he punished with death 
and confiscation. This species of fictitious and metaphorical 
treason is extended to protect not only the Hkcstrio'iis officers 
of the State and army who are admitted into the sacred con- 
sistory, but likewise the principal domestics of the palace, the 
senators of Constantinople, the military commanders, and the 
civil magistrates of the provinces — a vague and indefinite list, 
which, nnder the successors of Constantine, included an ob- 


u Sozomen, 1 viii. c. 7. He speaks from report, &c tivoq brvBSiiriv. 

11 Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 9] p. 800. Yet he seems to suspect that this rtunor was 
spread by the fi lends of Eutropius. 

** See the Theodosian Code, L ix. tit. 14, ad legem Corneliam de Sicariis, leg. 
3, and the Code of Justinian, L ix. tit. viii. ad legem Jnliam de Majestate, leg 5. 
The alteration of the title from murder to treason was an improvement of the sub- 
tle Tiibonian. Godefroy, in a formal dissertation which he has inserted in his 
Commentary, illustrates this law of Arcadius, and explains all the difficult pas- 
sages which had been perverted by the jurisconsults of the daiker ages. See tom. 
fitp. 88-111. 
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scnre and nnmerons train of subordinate ministers. JX This 
extreme severity might perhaps be justified had it been only 
directed to secure the representatives of the sovereign from 
any actual violence in the execution of their office. But the 
whole body of imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or rath- 
er impunity, which screened them in the loosest moments of 
their lives from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable^ res°ntment 
of their fellow-citizens ; and, by a strange perversion of the 
laws, the same degree of guilt and punishment was applied 
to a private quarrel and to a deliberate conspiracy against the 
emperor and the empire. The edict of Arcadius most posi- 
tively and most absurdly declares that in such cases of trea- 
son thoughts and actions ought to be punished with equal se- 
verity ; that the knowledge of a mischievous intention, unless 
it be instantly revealed, becomes equally criminal with the in- 
tention itself ; ia and that those rash men who shall presume to 
solicit the pardon of traitors shall themselves be branded with 
public and perpetual infamy, m. “ With regard to the sons 
of the traitors” (continues the emperor), “although they ought 
to share the punishment, since they will probably imitate the 
guilt, of their parents, yet, by the special effect of our imperi- 
al lenity, we grant them their lives ; but, at the same time, we 
declare them incapable of inheriting, either on the father’s or 
on the mother’s side, or of receiving any gift or legacy from 
the testament either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatized 
with hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes of honors or 
fortune, let them endure the pangs of poverty and contempt 
till they shall consider life as a calamity and death as a com- 
fort and relief.” In such words, so well adapted to insult the 
feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather his favorite 
eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law which transferred 


w Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any sign of 
approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baidas, he is now roasting in 
hell. For my own part, continues the discreet Heineccius (Element. Jur. CML 
L iv. p. 411), I must approve the theoir of Bartolus ; but in practice I should io- 
dine to the sentiment of Baldus. Yet Bartolus was gravely quoted* by the law- 
yers of Cardinal Richelieu ; and Eutropius was indirectly guilty of the mu rd e r of 
the riituous Be Thou. 
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e sam e unjust and inhuman penalties to tlie children of all 
ose who had seconded or who had not disclosed these ficfci- 
>ns conspiracies. Some of the noblest regulations of Soman 
risprndence have been suffered to expire ; but this edict, a 
nvenient and forcible engine of ministerial tyranny, was care- 
lly inserted in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian ; and 
e same m axims have been revived in modern ages to pro- 
3t the electors of Germany and the cardinals of the Church 
Rome." 

Tet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among a 
3armed and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture to 
restrain the bold enterprise of Tribigild* 1 the Ostro- 
WgiKL ° goth. The colony of that warlike nation, which 
had been planted by Theodosius in one of the most 
rtile districts of Phrygia,** impatiently compared the slow 
turns of laborious husbandry with the successful rapine and 
>eral rewards of Alaric ; and their leader resented, as a per- 
nal affront, his own ungracious reception in the palace of 
mstantinople. A soft and wealthy province in the heart of 
e empire was astonished by the sound of war, and the faith- 
1 vassal who had been disregarded or oppressed was again 
spected as soon as he resumed the hostile character of a bar- 
,rian. The vineyards and fruitful fields between the rapid 
arsyas and the winding Maeander” were consumed with fire; 


0 Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 89. It is, however, suspected that this law, so repug- 
lt to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been surreptitiously added to the 
den bull. 

1 A copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have reserved for 
re important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. v. [c. 10 seq ] p. 304-812) on 

revolt of Tiibigxld and Gainas. See likewise Socrates, L vi. c. 6, and Sozo- 
a, L viii. c. 4. The second book of Claudian against Eutropius is a fine though 
>erfect piece of history. 

k Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. iL 237-250) very accurately observes that the ancient 
tie and nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every side, till their limits 
e contracted by the colonies of the Bithynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, and at 
> of the Gauls. His description (ii. 257-27 2) of the fertility of Phrygia, and of 
four rivers that produced gold, is just and picturesque. 

'Xenophon, Anabasis, L i. [c. 2, § 3] p. 11, 12, edit. Hutchinson; Strabo, L 
p. 865, edit. AmsteL ft>. 577, edit. Casaub.j ; Q. Curt. L iii. c. 1. Claudian 
iparos the junction of the Marsyas and Maander to that of the Saone and 
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the decayed walls of the cities crambled into dust at the first 
stroke of an enemy ; the trembling inhabitants escaped from 
a bloody massacre to the shores of the Hellespont ; and a con- 
siderable part of Asia Minor was desolated by the rebellion of 
Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by the resistance 
of the peasants of Pamphylia ; and the Ostrogoths, attacked 
in a narrow pass between the city of Selgae,* 4 a deep morass, 
and the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeated with the 
loss of their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief was 
not daunted by misfortune, and his army was continually re- 
cruited by swarms of barbarians and outlaws who were desir- 
ous of exercising the profession of robbery under the more 
honorable names of war and conquest. The rumors of the suc- 
cess of Tribigild might for some time be suppressed by fear 
or disguised by flattery ; yet they gradually alarmed both the 
court and the capital Every misfortune was exaggerated in 
dark and doubtfnl hints, and the future designs of the rebels 
became the subject of anxious conjecture. Whenever Tribi- 
gild advanced into the inland country, the Romans were in- 
clined to suppose that he meditated the passage of Mount 
Taurus and the invasion of Syria. If he descended towards 
the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic 
chief the more dangerous project of arming a fleet in the 
harbors of Ionia, and of extending his depredations along the 
maritime coast, from the month of the Nile to the port of Con- 
stantinople. The approach of danger and the obstinacy of Trib- 
igild, who refused all terms of accommodation, compelled Eu- 
tropius to summon a council of war.** After claiming for him- 

the Rhone, with this difference, however, that the smaller of the Phrygian rivers 
is not accelerated, bat retarded, by the larger. 

** Selgse, a colony of the Lacedaemonians, had formerly numbered twenty thou- 
sand citizens ; but in the age of Zosimns it was reduced to a vokiyyji, or small 
town. See Cellarius, Geograph. Antaq. tom. iL p. 117. 

* The Council of Eutropius, in Claudian, may be compared to that of Domitian 
In the fourth Satire of Juvenal. The principal members of the former were *‘ju- 
Tenes protervi lascivique senes one of them had been a cook, a second a wool- 
comber. The language of their original profession exposes their assumed dignity ; 
and their trifling conversation about ti age dies, dancers, etc., is m a d e still more 
ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 
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self the privilege of a veteran soldier, the eunuch intrusted 
the guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, 
and the command of the Asiatic army to his favorite Leo; 
two generals who differently but effectually promoted the cause 
of the rebels. Leo ” who from the bulk of his body and the 
dulness of liis mind was snrnamed the Ajax of the East, had 
deserted his original trade of a wool-comber, to exorcise with 
much less skill and success the military profession ; and his 
uncertain operations were capriciously framed and executed 
with an ignorance of real difficulties and a timorous neglect of 
every favorable opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths 
had drawn them into a disadvantageous position between the 
rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where they were almost besieged 
by the peasants of Pamphylia ; but the arrival of an imperial 
army, instead of completing their destruction, afforded the 
means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised the unguard- 
ed camp of the Bomans in the darkness of the night, seduced 
the faith of the greater part of the barbarian auxiliaries, and 
dissipated without much effort the troops which had been cor- 
rupted by the relaxation of discipline and the luxury of the 
capital. The discontent of Gainas, who had so boldly con- 
trived and executed the death of Bufinus, was irritated by the 
fortune of his unworthy successor; he accused his own dis- 
honorable patience under the servile reign of a eunuch ; and 
the ambitious Goth was convicted, at least in the public opin- 
ion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with whom he 
was connected by a domestic as well as by a national alliance.” 
When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to unite under his stand- 
ard the remains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted 
his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, abandoning by 
his retreat the country which they desired to invade, or facili- 
tating by his approach the desertion of the barbarian auxilia- 
ries. To the imperial court he repeatedly magnified the valor, 

* Clandian (L ii 876-461) has branded him with infamy; and Zosimns, in 
more temperate language, confiims his leproaches 0. v. [c. 14] p. 805). 

* The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attested by the Greek histo- 
rian, had not reached the ears of Clandian, who attiibutes the revolt of the Ostro* 
goth to his own martial spiiit and the advice of his wife. 
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the genius, the inexhaustible resources of Tribigild, confessed 
his own inability to prosecute the war, and extorted the per- 
mission of negotiating with his invincible adversary. The con- 
ditions of peace were dictated by the haughty rebel ; and the 
peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius revealed the au- 
thor and the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the 
partial and passionate censure of the Christian emperors, vio- 
Bail or ktes ra ther than the truth of history by 

Batropiiua. comparing the son of Theodosius to one of those 
harmless and simple animals who scarcely feel that 
they are the property of their shepherd. Two passions, how- 
ever — fear and conjugal affection — awakened the languid soul 
of Areadius. He was terrified by the threats of a victorious 
barbarian, and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife 
Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her in- 
fant children to their father, implored his justice for some 
real or imaginary insult which she imputed to the audacious 
eunuch.” The emperor’s hand was directed to sign the con- 
demnation of Eutropius ; the magic spell which during four 
years had bound the prince and the people was instantly dis- 
solved ; and the acclamations that so lately hailed the merit 
and fortune of the favorite were converted into the clamors of 
the soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes and pressed 
his immediate execution. In this hour of distress and de- 
spair, his only refuge was in the sanctuary of the Church, whose 
privileges he had wisely or profanely attempted to circum- 
scribe ; and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, 
enjoyed the triumph of protecting a prostrate minister whose 
choice had raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constan- 
tinople. The archbishop, ascending the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral, that he might be distinctly seen and heard by an innu- 
merable crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced a 
seasonable and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of injuries 


” This anecdote, which PhUostoigtas alone has preserved (1. ad. c 6, and Go- 
thofred. Dissertat. p. 461-456), is corions and important, since it connects the re- 
volt of the Goths with the secret intrigues of the palanq. 
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and the instability of human greatness. The agonies of the 
pale and affrighted -wretch, who lay grovelling under the table 
of the altar, exhibited a solemn and instinctive spectacle ; and 
the orator, who was afterwards accused of insulting the mis- 
fortunes of Eutropius, labored to excite the contempt, that he 
might assuage the fury, of the people.” The powers of hu- 
manity, of superstition, and of eloquence prevailed. The Em- 
press Eudoxia was restrained, by her own prejudices or by 
those of her subjects, from violating the sanctuaiy of the 
Church ; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the mild- 
er arts of persuasion, and by an oath that his life should be 
spared." Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the new 
ministers of the palace immediately published an edict, to de- 
clare that his late favorite had disgraced the names of consul 
and patrician, to abolish his statues, to confiscate his wealth, 
and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus." A 
despicable and decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the 
fears of his enemies; nor was he capable of enjoying what yet 
remained— the comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy 
dimate. But their implacable revenge still envied him the 
last moments of a miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner 


* See the Homily p. in Eutrop.] of Chrysostom, tom. iii. p. 881-386, of which 
the exordium is particularly beautiful; Sociates, L vi. e 5; Sozomen, L viii. c. 7. 
Montfancon (in his Life of Chrysostom, tom. xiii p. 185) too hastily supposes that 
Trihigild was actually in Constantinople, and that he commanded the soldiers who 
weie ordered to seize Eutropius. Even Claudian, a pagan poet (Prsefet. ad L ii 
in Eutrop. 27), has mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppliciterjiue pias hnmihs prostratus ad aras 
Mitigat iratas voce a entente nurus. 

* Chrysostom, in another homily [in Eutrop. ii c. 1] (tom. iii p. 886), affects to 
declare that Eutropius would not have been taken bad he not deserted the church. 
Zosimus (L t. [c 18] p. 818), on the contraiy, pretends that bis enemies fbiced 
him (IZapnaaavrtc atirhv) from the sanctuaiy. Yet the promise is an evidence 
of some treaty ; and the strong assurance of Claudian (Prsefat. ad L ii 46), 

Sed tamen exemplo non feriere too, 
may he considered as an evidence of some promise. 

“ Cod. Theod. L ix. tit. xL leg. 14 peg. 17]. The date of that law (Jan. 17, 
■4.D. 899) is erroneous and corrupt, since the fell of Eutropius could not b* pr«i 
till the autumn of the same year. See Tfllemont, Hist, des Empeieurs, torn. ▼. 
p. 780. 
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touched the shores of Cyprus than he was hastily recalled. 
The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, the obligation 
of an oath engaged the empress to transfer the scene of his 
trial and execution from Constantinople to the adjacent suburb 
of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced the sentence ; 
and the motives of that sentence expose the jurisprudence 
of a despotic government. The crimes which Eutropius had 
committed against the people might have justified his death; 
bnt he was found guilty of harnessing to his chariot the sacred 
animals, who, from their breed or color, were reserved for the 
use of the emperor alone.” 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gamas 1 * 
openly revolted from his allegiance, united his forces at Thya- 
conapinMy tira, in Lydia, with those of Tribigild, and still main- 
tained his superior ascendant over the rebellious 
a.b. 400. leader of the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies 
advanced without resistance to the straits of the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus, and Arcadius was instructed to prevent 
the loss of his Asiatic dominions -by resigning his authority 
and his person to the faith of the barbarians. The church of 
the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near 
Chalcedon, 14 was chosen for the place of the interview. Gainas 
bowed with reverence at the feet of the emperor, whilst he 
required the sacrifice of Aurelian and Satuminus, two minis- 
ters of consular rant; and their naked necks were exposed 


* Zosimns, L v. [c. 18} p. 818. PbOostoigxns, L xi. c. 6. a 

** Zosimns (L v. [c. 18-22] p. 818-828, Socrates (L vL c. 4 [6]), Sozomem (L iSL 
c. 4), and Theodoret (L v. e. 82, 88) represent, though with some various dream- 
stances, the conspiracy, defeat, and death of Gainas. 

** 'Ocriag Ebtpiyiiac paprvpiov is the expression of Zosimns himself (L r. [c. 18J 
p. 81 1), who inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the Christians. Bra- 
grins describes (1. ii. c. 8) the situation, architecture, relics, and miracles of that 
celebrated church, in which the General Council of Chalcedon was afterwards 
held. 

* Reading, in his edition of Philostorgins, prefers the reading of Koofififuvrtv to 
Potnefifiamvj according to which the offence of Eutropius consisted in ^ assuming 
the imperial purple, not in using the imperial horses. That the former is the cor- 
rect reading is confirmed by Nicephoros (L xni. c. 4), who gives the meaning of 
Phflostorgins in the following words: KotrfwiQ vag uxv ixpyraro, oft? p&tx# i&en 
fiaoxKd dfupuvwaCau — S. 
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by the haughty rebel to the edge of tbe sword, till be condo 
scended to grant them a precarions and disgraceful respite. 
The Goths, according to the terms of the agreement, were im- 
mediately transported from Asia into Europe ; and their vic- 
torious chief, who accepted the title of master-general of the 
Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople with his troops, and 
distributed among his dependents the honors and rewards of 
the empire. In his early youth Gainas had passed the Dan- 
ube as a suppliant and a fugitive. His elevation had been the 
work of valor and fortune, and his indiscreet or perfidious 
conduct was the cause of his rapid downfall. Notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he importunate- 
ly claimed for his Arian sectaries the possession of a peculiar 
church, and the pride of the Catholics was offended by the 
public toleration of heresy. 8 * ** Every quarter of Constantinople 
was filled with tumult and disorder ; and the barbarians gazed 
with such ardor on the rich shops of the jewellers, and the 
tables of the bankers which were covered with gold and silver, 
that it was judged prudent to remove those dangerous temp- 
tations from their sight. They resented the injurious precau- 
tion ; and some alarming attempts were made during the night 
to attack and destroy with fire the imperial palace. 8 * In this 
Jnjyao. fi tate of mutual and suspicious hostility, the guards 
and the people of Constantinople shut the gates, 
and rose in arms to prevent or to punish the conspiracy of the 
Goths. During the absence of Gainas his troops were sur- 
prised and oppressed ; seven thousand barbarians perished in 
this bloody massacre. In the fury of the pursuit, the Catho- 
lics uncovered the roof, and continued to throw down flaming 
logs of wood till they overwhelmed their adversaries, who had 


* The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear in his own 
writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret j but his insinuation that they were suc- 
cessful is disproved by facts. Tilfemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 883) 
has discovered that the emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of Gainas, was 
obliged to melt the plate of the Church of the Apostles. 

** The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes guide and sometimes fbllow the 
public opinion, most confidently assert that the palace of Constantinople was guard* 
ed by legions of angels. 
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retreated to tbe church. or conventicle of the Arians. Gainas 
was either innocent of the design or too confident of his suc- 
cess. He was astonished by the intelligence that the flower of 
his army had been inglorionsly destroyed ; that he himself was 
declared a public enemy ; and that his countryman Fravitta, 
a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the management 
of the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the rebel 
against the cities of Thrace were encountered by a firm and 
well-ordered defence. His hungry soldiers were soon reduced 
to the grass that grew on the margin of the fortifications ; and 
Gainas, who vainly regretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, 
embraced a desperate resolution of forcing the passage of the 
Hellespont. He was destitute of vessels, but the woods of the 
Chersonesus afforded materials for rafts, and his intrepid bar- 
barians did not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But 
Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their 
undertaking. As soon as they had gained the mid- 
dle of the stream, the Homan galleys,” impelled by the full 
force of oars, of the current, and of a favorable wind, rushed 
forward in compact order and with irresistible weight, and the 
Hellespont was covered with the fragments of the Gothic 
shipwreck. After the destruction of his hopes and the loss of 
many thousands of his bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no 
longer aspire to govern or to subdue the Romans, determined 
to resume the independence of a savage life. A light and 
active body of barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry 
and baggage, might perform in eight or ten days a march of 
three hundred miles from the Hellespont to the Danube the 

17 Zosimus (L v. [c. 20] p. 319) mentions these galleys by the name of Liburmans, 
and observes that they were as swift (without explaining the difference between 
them) as the vessels with fifty oars, but that they were far inferior in speed to the 
triremes, which had been long disused. Vet he reasonably concludes, from the 
testimony of Polybius, that galleys of a still larger size had been constructed in 
the Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Boman empire over the Mediter- 
ranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had probably been neglected, 
and at length forgotten. 

m Chishull (Travels, p. $1-63, 72-76) proceeded from Gallipoli, through Hadri- 
anople, to the Danube in about fifteen days. He was m the train of an English am- 
bassador, whose baggage consisted of seventy-one wagons. That learned traveller 
has the merit of tracing a curious and unfrequented route. 

HL— 30 
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garrisons of that important frontier had been gradually ann 
hilated; the river in the month of December -would he deepl 
frozen ; and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was open t 
the ambition of Gainas. This design was secretly commun 
cated to the national troops, who devoted themselves to th 
fortnnes of their leader; and before the signal of departur 
was given, a great number of provincial auxiliaries, whom h 
suspected of an attachment to their native country, were pe: 
fidioudy massacred. The Goths advanced by rapid marche 
through the plains of Thrace, and they were soon delivere 
from the fear of a pursuit by the vanity of Fravitta,* who, ii 
stead of extinguishing the war, hastened to enjoy the popula 
applause, and to assume the peaceful honors of the consulshij 
But a formidable ally appeared in arms to vindicate the ma 
esty of the empire, and to guard the peace and liberty o 
Scythia." The superior forces of Uldin, King of the Hun 
opposed the progress of Gainas ; a hostile and ruined countr 
prohibited his retreat; he disdained to capitulate; and, afte 
repeatedly attempting to cut his way through the ranks of th 
enemy, he was shun, with his desperate followers, in the del 
of battle. Eleven days after the naval victory of the Hellei 
pont, the head of Gainas, the inestimable gift of th 
j«n.& conqueror, was received at Constantinople with th 
most liberal expressions of gratitude ; and the public deliver 
ance was celebrated by festivals and illuminations. The tr 
umphs of Arcadius became the subject of epic poems an 


* The narrative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the Danubt 
most be corrected by the testimony of Socrates [L vi c. 6] and Sozomen [L vni. < 
4], that he was killed in Thrace, and by the precise and authentic dates of th 
Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, p. 807 [edit. Paris, tom. i. p. 567, edit. Bonn; 
The naval victory of the Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellmus, the tenth o 
the calends of January (December 28) ; the head of Gainas was brought to Constat 
tinople the third of the nones of Januaiy (January 8), in the month Audynaeus. 

40 Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame by his poem on the Gothic war, i 
which he had served. Hear forty yeais afterwards, Ammonias recited anothe 


Eravitta, according to Zosimus, though a pagan, received the honors of th 
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the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, re- 
signed himself to the mild and absolute dominion of his wife, 
the fair and artful Eudoxia, who has sullied her fame by the 
persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent [Nectarine, the successor of 
Gregory Nazianzen, the Church of Constantinople was dis- 
Bieetton &pd traeted by the ambition of rival candidates, who 
Chrysostom were n0 ^ ashamed to solicit, with gold or flattery, 
' the suffrage of the people or of the favorite. On 
this occasion Eutropius seems to have deviated from 
his ordinary maxims; and his uncorrnpted judgment was de- 
termined only by the superior merit of a stranger. In a late 
journey into the East he had admired the sermons of John, 
a native and presbyter of Antioch, whose name has been 
distinguished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden 
Mouth." A private order was despatched to the Governor of 
Syria ; and as the people might be unwilling to resign their 
favorite preacher, he was transported, with speed and secrecy, 
in a post-chariot from Antioch to Constantinople. The unan- 
imous and unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and the 
people ratified the choice of the minister ; and, both as a saint 
and as an orator, the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine 


poem on the same subject, in the presence of the Emperor Theodosius. See Soc- 
rates, L vi c. 6. 

41 The sixth hook of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth of Theodorot 
afford curious and authentic materials for the Life of John Chrysostom. Besides 
those general historians, 1 have taken fbr mj guides the four principal biographers 
of the saint : — L The author of a partial and passionate Vindication of the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the name 
of his zealous partisan, Palladios, Bishop of HeDeoopolis (Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. 
tom. xi. p. 500-538). It is inserted among the works of Chrysostom, tom. ariii. 
p. 1-90, edit. Montfancon. 2. The moderate Erasmus (tom. iiL Epist. ucu p. 
1331-1347, edit. Lugd. Bat.)* His vivacity and good sense were his own ; his 
errors, in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevitable. 
8. The learned Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xi p. 1-405, 547-626, etc., etc.), 
who compiles the Lives of the saints with incredible patience and religions accu- 
racy. He has minutely searched the voluminous works of Chrysostom himself. 
4. Father Montfancon, who has perused those works with the curious diligence of 
an editor, discovered seveial new homilies, and again reviewed and composed the 
Life of Chrysostom (Opera Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 91-177). 
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expectations of the public. Bom of a noble and opulent fam- 
ily in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated, by 
the care of a tender mother, under the tuition of the most skil- 
ful masters. He studied the art of rhetoric in the school of 
Iibanius; and that celebrated sophist, who soon discovered 
the talents of his disciple, ingenuously confessed that J ohn 
would have deserved to succeed him had he not been stolen 
away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed him to re- 
ceive the sacrament of baptism, to renounce the lucrative and 
honorable profession of the law, and to bury himself in the 
adjacent desert, where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an 
austere penance of six years. His infirmities compelled him 
to return to the society of mankind j and the authority of Me- 
letius devoted his talents to the service of the Church ; but in 
the midst of his family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal 
throne, Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the mo- 
nastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his predecessors 
had consumed in pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to 
the establishment of hospitals ; and the multitudes who were 
supported by his charity preferred the eloquent and edifying 
discourses of their archbishop to the amusements of the theatre 
or the circus. The monuments of that eloquence, which was 
admired near twenty years at Antioch and Constantinople, 
have been carefully preserved ; and the possession of near one 
thousand sermons or homilies has authorized the critics 42 of 
succeeding times to appreciate the genuine merit of Chrysos- 
tom. They unanimously attribute to the Christian orator the 
free command of an elegant and copious language ; the judg- 
ment to conceal the advantages which he derived from the 
knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy ; an inexhaustible fund 
of metaphors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to vaiy and 
illustrate the most familiar topics ; the happy art of engaging 


42 As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chrysostom, I have 
given my confidence to the two most judicious and moderate of the ecclesiastical 
critics, Erasmus (tom iri. p. 1344) aud Dupin (Bibliothfcque Eccldsiastique, tom. 
iii. p. 88) ; yet the good taste of the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessive 
love of antiquity, and the good sense of the latter is always restrained by pruden- 
tial considerations. 
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the passions in the service of virtue, and of exposing the folly 
as well as the turpitude of vice almost with the truth and 
spirit of a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labors of the Archbishop of Constantinople 
provoked and gradually united against him two sorts of ene- 
ms admtaig- m i es — the aspiring clergy, who envied his success, 
defecS. and and the obstinate sinners, who were offended by his 
i.3) S98-403. re p roo f s _ When Chrysostom thundered from the 
pulpit of St. Sophia against the degeneracy of the Christians, 
his shafts were spent among the crowd, without wounding or 
even marking the character of any individual When he de- 
claimed against the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might 
obtain a transient consolation from his invectives; but the 
guilty were still sheltered by their numbers, and the reproach 
itself was dignified by some ideas of superiority and enjoy- 
ment. But as the pyramid rose towards the summit, it insen- 
sibly diminished to a point ; and the magistrates, the ministers, 
the favorite eunuchs, the ladies of the court," the Empress 
Endoxia herself, had a much larger share of guilt to divide 
among a smaller proportion of criminals. The personal appli- 
cations of the audience were anticipated or confirmed by the 
testimony of their own conscience ; and the intrepid preacher 
assumed the dangerous right of exposing both the offence and 
the offender to the public abhorrence. The secret resentment 
of the court encouraged the discontent of the clergy and 
monks of Constantinople, who were too hastily reformed by 
the fervent zeal of their archbishop. He had condemned from 
the pulpit the domestic females of the clergy of Constantinople^ 
who, under the name of servants or sisters, afforded a perpet- 
ual occasion either of sin or of scandal The silent and soli- 


41 The females of Constantinople distinguished themselvcss by their enmity or 
their attachment to Chiysostom. Three noble and opulent widows — Maisa, C&s^ 
tricia, and Eugraphia — were the leaders of the persecution (Pallad. Dialog, tom. 
xiii. p. 14 [c. 4, p. 35, edit. Paris, 1630]). It was impossible that they shonld for- 
give a preacher who reproached their affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of 
dress, their age and ugliness (Pallad, p. 27). Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed 
in & more pious cause, obtained the title of saint. See Tillemont, M&mEcdds. 
tom. zL p. 416-440. 
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tary ascetics -who had secluded themselves from the world 
were entitled to the warmest approbation of Chrysostom; but 
he despised and stigmatized, as the disgrace of their holy pro- 
fession, the crowd of degenerate monks who, from some un 
worthy motives of pleasure or profit, so frequently infested 
the streets of the capital. To the voice of persuasion the 
archbishop was obliged to add the terrors of authority; and 
big ardor in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was not 
always exempt from passion; nor was it always guided by 
prudence. Chrysostom was naturally of a choleric disposi- 
tion." Alth ough he struggled, according to the precepts of 
the Gospel, to love his private enemies, he indulged himself in 
the privilege of hating the enemies of God and of the Church ; 
and his sentiments were sometimes delivered with too much 
energy of countenance and expression. He still maintained, 
from some considerations of health or abstinence, his former 
habits of taking his repasts alone; and this inhospitable cus- 
tom," which his enemies imputed to pride, contributed at 
least to nourish the infirmity of a morose and unsocial humor. 
Separated from that familiar intercourse which facilitates the 
knowledge and the despatch of business, he reposed an un- 
suspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion, and seldom ap- 
plied his speculative knowledge of human nature to the par- 
ticular characters either of his dependents or of his equals. 
Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the 
superiority of his genius, the Archbishop of Constantinople ex- 
tended the jurisdiction of the imperial city, that he might en- 
large the sphere of his pastoral labors ; and the conduct which 


44 Sozomen, and more especially Socrates, have defined the real character of 
Chrysostom with a temperate and impartial freedom very offensive to his blind ad* 
mirers. Those historians lived in the next generation, when party violence was 
abated, and had conversed with many persons intimately acquainted with the vir- 
tues and imperfections of the saint. 

u Palladios (tom. ariii. p, 40, etc. [c.xu.p.102, edit Paris, 1680]) very seriously 
defends the archbishop. 1. He never tasted wine. 2. The weakness of his stom- 
ach required a peculiar diet 3. Business or study or devotion often kept Mm 
lasting till sunset 4. He detested the noise and levity of great dinners. 5. He 
saved the expense for the use of the poor. 6. He was apprehensive, in a capital 
like Constantinople, of the envy and reproach of partial invitations. 
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the profane imputed to an ambitions motive appeared to 
Chrysostom h i ms elf in the light of a sacred and indispensable 
dnty. In his visitation through the Asiatic provinces he de- 
posed thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phrygia, and indiscreetly 
declared that a deep corruption of simony and licentiousness 
had infected the whole episcopal order. 4 * If those bishops 
were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemnation must ex- 
cite a well-grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the 
numerous associates of their guilt would soon discover that 
their own safety depended on the ruin of the archbishop, 
whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of the Eastern 
Church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophflus, 4 ’ 
Archbishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, 
chrysogtom who displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of 
bytheliS? 3 ostentation. His national dislike to the rising great- 
ness of a city which degraded him from the second 
a.v. 403 . t 0 the third rank in the Christian world was exas- 
perated by some personal disputes with Chrysostom himself. 4 * 
By the private invitation of the empress, Theophilus landed at 
Constantinople, with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, to en- 
counter the populace ; and a train of dependent bishops to se- 
cure by their voices the majority of a synod. The synod" was 
convened in the suburb of Chalcedon surnamed the Oak, 

48 Chiysostom declares his free opinion (tom. ix. hom.iii. in Act ApostoL p. 29) 
that the nnmber of bishops who might be saved bore a very small proportion to 
those who would be damned. 

47 See Tfllemont, M6m. Eccles. tom. ad. p. 441-500. 

48 I have purposely omitted the controversy which arose among the monks of 
Egypt concerning Oiigenism and Anthropomorphism, the dissimulation and vio- 
lence of Theophilus, his artful management of the simplicity of Epiphanius, the 
persecution and flight of the long or tall brothers, the ambiguous support which 
they received at Constantinople from Chrysostom, etc., etc. 

49 Photios (p. 58-60 [p. 17 seq. edit. Bekk.]) has preserved the original acts of 

the Synod of the Oak, which destroy the false assertion that Chrysostom was con- 
demned by no more than thirty-six bishops, of whom twenty-nine were Egyptians. 
Forty-five bishops subscribed his sentence. See Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles. tom. xi. 
p. 595.* 


Tillemont argues strongly for the number of thirty-six. — M. 
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where Eufinus had erected a stately church and monastery, 
an d their proceedings were continued during fourteen days or 
cAggirmH- A bishop and a deacon accused the Archbishop of 
Constantinople; but the frivolous or improbable nature of the 
forty-seven articles which they presented against him may 
justly be considered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. 
Four successive summons were signified to ChrysoBtom ; but 
he s till refused to trust either his person or his reputation in 
the hands of his implacable enemies, who, prudently declining 
the examination of any particular charges, condemned his con- 
tumacious disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of 
deposition. The Synod of the Oak immediately addressed the 
emperor to Tatify and execute their judgment, and charitably 
insinu ated that the penalties of treason might be indicted on 
the audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name of 
Jezebel, the Empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was 
rudely arrested, and conducted through the city by one of the 
imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navigation, 
near the entrance of the Euxine, from whence, before the ex- 
piration of two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute 
and passive : they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresisti- 
ble fury. Theophilus escaped, but the promiscn- 
muUsatcan- ous crowd of mo nks and Egyptian mariners was 
stanttnopie. s i aU gkt e red without pity in the streets of Constan- 
tinople . 10 A seasonable earthquake justified the interposition 
of Heaven; the torrent of sedition rolled forward to the gates 
of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by fear or remorse, 
threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed that the 
public safety could be purchased only by the restoration of 
Chrysostom. The Bosphorus was covered with innumerable 


M Palladios owns (p. 30 [c. 8, p. 75] that if the people of Constantinople had 
found Theophilus, they would certainly have thrown him into the sea. Sociates 
mentions (L vi. cu 17) a battle between the mob and the sailois of Alexandua, in 
which many wounds were given and some lives were lost The massacre of the 
monks is observed only by the pagan Zosimos (L v. [c. 23] p. 324), who acknowl- 
edges that Chrysostom had a singular talent to lead the illiterate multitude, jJv y&p 
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vessels ; the shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illu- 
minated ; and the acclamations of a victorious people accom- 
panied, from the port to the cathedral, the triumph of the 
archbishop, who too easily consented to resume the exercise 
of his functions, before his sentence had been legally reversed 
by the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant or care- 
less of the impending danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, 
or perhaps his resentment ; declaimed with peculiar asperity 
againstyfemaZe vices ; and condemned the profane honors which 
were addressed, almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the 
statue of the empress. His imprudence tempted his enemies 
to inflame the hanghty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or per- 
haps inventing, the famous exordium of a sermon, “ Herodias 
is again furious ; Herodias again dances ; she once more re- 
quires the head of John” — an insolent allusion, which, as a 
woman and a sovereign, it was impossible for her to forgive." 
The short interval of a perfidious truce was employed to con- 
cert more effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the 
archbishop. A numerous council of the Eastern prelates, who 
were guided from a distance by the advice of Theophilus, con- 
firmed the validity, without examining the justice, of the for- 
mer sentence ; and a detachment of barbarian troops was in- 
troduced into the city to suppress the emotions of the people. 
On the vigil of Easter the solemn administration of baptism 
was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who alarmed the mod- 
esty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by their presence, 
the awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius occu- 
pied the Church of St Sophia and the archiepiscopal throne. 
The Catholics retreated to the baths of Constantine, and after- 
wards to the fields, where they were still pursued and insulted 
by the guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal 
day of the second and final exile of Chrysostom was marked 
by the conflagration of the cathedral, of the senate-house, and 
of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity was imputed, 

81 See Socrates, L vL c. 18. Sozomen, L viii c. 20. Zosimus (L v. [c. 24] p. 
324, S27) mentions, in general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. The homify 
yhfch begins with those famous words is rejected as spurious. Montfancon, tom. 
aii p, 151. Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles. tom. xi. p 603. 
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without proof, but not without probability, to the despair of 
a persecuted faction." 

Cicero might claim some merit if his voluntary banishment 
preserved the peace of the republic ; 68 but the submission of 
Btaie of Chiysostom was the indispensable duty of a Chris- 
tian and a subject. Instead of listening to his hum- 
June so. y e pyayer that he might be permitted to reside at 

Cyzicus or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his 
exile the remote and desolate town of Cucnsus, among the 
ridges of Mount Taurus, in the Lesser Armenia. A secret 
hope was entertained that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous march of seventy days in the heat of 
summer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, where he was 
continually threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians 
and the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom 
arrived in safety at the place of his confinement; and the 
three years which he spent at Cucnsus and the neighboring 
town of Arabissus were the last and most glorious of his life. 
Bis character was consecrated by absence and persecution ; 
the faults of his administration were no longer remembered; 
but every tongue repeated the praises of his genius and vir- 
tue ; and the respectful attention of the Christian world was 
fixed on a desert spot among the mountains of Taurus. From 
that solitude the archbishop, whose active mind was invigo- 
rated by misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent cor- 
respondence 6 * with the most distant provinces ; exhorted the 
separate congregation of his faithful adherents to persevere 
in their allegiance ; nrged the destruction of the temples of 
Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the isle of Oy- 


“ We might naturally expect such a charge from Zosimus (1. y. [c. 24] p. 827); 
but it is remarkable enough that it should be confirmed by Socrates, 1. vi. c. 18, 
and the Paschal Chronicle, p. 807 [edit. Palis ; tom. i. p. 568, edit. Bonn]. 

M He displays those specious motives (Post Reditum, c. 13, 14) in the language 
of an orator and a politician. , 

84 Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles of Chrysostom are still extant 
(Opera, tom iii. p. 528-786 [edit. Bened.]). They are addressed to a great va- 
riety of persons, and show a fiimness of mind much superior to that of Cicero in 
his exile. The fourteenth epistle contains a cuiious narrative of the dangeis of 
his journey. 
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pros ; extended his pastoral care to the missions of Persia and 
Scythia ; negotiated, by his ambassadors, with the Roman pon- 
tiff and tbs Emperor Honorius ; and boldly appealed, from a 
partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of a free and general 
council. The mind of the illustrious exile was still indepen- 
dent ; but his captive body was exposed to the revenge of the 
oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and authority of 
Arcadius." An order was despatched for the instant removal 
of Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pityus ; and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions that, before he 


reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired at 
septet Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

The succeeding generation acknowledged his inno- 
cence and merit. The archbishops of the East, who might 
blush that their predecessors had been the enemies of Chrys- 
ostom, were gradually disposed, by the firmness of the Roman 
pontiff, to restore the honors of that venerable name." At 
Hte relies the pious solicitation of the clergy and people of 

tocSSSS Constantinople, his relics, thirty years after his 
death, were transported from their obscure sepul- 
jen-ar. chre to the royal city.” The Emperor Theodosius 
advanced to receive them as far as Chalcedon ; and, falling 


“ After the exile of Chrysostom , Theophiltis published an enormous and horrible 
volume against him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite expressions of u hoe- 
tem hmnanitatis, sacrilegorum principem, immundum dsemonem.” He affirms that 
John Chrysostom had delivered his soul to be adulterated by the devil ; and wishes 
that some further punishment, adequate (if possible) to the magnitude of his 
crimes, may be inflicted on him. St. Jerome, at the request of his friend Tbeopb- 
flus, translated this edifying performance from Greek into Latin. See Facundus 
Hermian. Defens, pro iii. Capitol. L vi. c. 5 [p. 260, edit. Paris, 1629], published by 
Sinnond, Opera, tom. ii. p. 595, 596, 597. 

M His name was inserted by his successor Atticus in the dyptics of the Church 
of Constantinople, a.d. 4 18. Ten years afterwards he was revered as a saint. 
Cyril, who inherited the place and the passions of his unde Theophilos, yielded 
with much reluctance. See Facund. Hermian. L iv. c. 1 [p. 142, edit Par. 1629] ; 
TOlemont, M&n. Ecclds. tom. xiv. p. 277-283. 

w Socrates, L vfi. c. 45 ; Theoderet, L v. c. 36. This event reconciled the Jo- 
axmites, who had hitherto refused to acknowledge his successors. During his 
lifetime the Joannites were respected by the Catholics as t^e true and orthodox 
communion of Constantinople. Their obstinacy gradual 1 - drove them to the 
brink of schism. 
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prostrate on the coffin, implored, in the name of his guilty 
parents, Arcadins and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured 
saint." 

Tet a reasonable donbt may he entertained -whether any 
stain of hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to 
Tbe death his successor. Eudoxia was a young and beautiful 
woman, who indulged her passions and despised her 
*** L husband : Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar 

confidence of the empress ; and the public named him as the 
real father of Theodosius the younger." The birth of a son 
was accepted, however, by the pious husband as an event the 
most fortunate and honorable to himself, to his family, and to 
the Eastern world ; and the royal infant, by an unprecedented 
favor, was invested with the titles of Caesar and Augustus. 
In less than four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of 
youth, was destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage ; 
and this untimely death confounded the prophecy of a holy 
bishop," who, amidst the universal joy, had ventured to fore- 
tell that she should behold the long and auspicious reign of 
her glorious son. The Catholics applauded the justice of 
Heaven, which avenged the persecution of St. Chrysostom ; 
and perhaps the emperor was the only person who sincerely 
bewailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such 
a domestic misfortune afflicted him more deeply than the pub- 
lic calamities of the East* 1 — the licentious excursions, from 
Pontus to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose impu- 

w According to some accounts (Baronins, AnnaL Eccles. a d. 438, No. 9, 10), 
the emperor was foiced to send a letter of invitation and excases before the body 
of the ceiemomous saint could be moved fiom Comana. 

w Zosimus, L v. [c. 18] p. 815. The chastity of an empress shoold not be im- 
peached without producing a witness ; bnt it is astonishing that the witness should 
write and live under a prince whose legitimacy he dared to attack We must 
suppose that his history was a party libel, privately read and circulated by the 
pagans. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 782) is not averse to brand 
the reputation of Eudoxia. 

* Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was transported by the order which he had ob- 
tained for the destruction of eight pagan temples of that city. See the curious de- 
tails of his life (Baronins, a.d. 401, No. 17-51), originally written in Greek, or per- 
haps in Syriac, by a monk, one of his favorite deacons. 

01 Philostorg. L ad. c. 8, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 457. 
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nity accused the weakness of the government ; and the earth* 
quakes, the conflagrations, the famine, and the flights of lo- 
custs," which the popular discontent was equally disposed to 
attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At length, in the 
thirty-first year of his age, after a reign (if we may abuse that 
word) of thirteen years, three months, and fifteen days, Area- 
dins expired in the palace of Constantinople. It is impossible 
to delineate his character ; since, in a period very copiously 
furnished with historical materials, it has not been possible to 
remark one action that properly belongs to the son of the 
great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius” has indeed ill umin ated the mind 
of the dying emperor with a ray of human prudence or celes- 
Hia sappoaei tial wisdom. Arcadius considered with anxious fore- 
tartam * nt sight the helpless condition of his son Theodosius, 
who was no more than seven years of age, the dangerous fac- 
tions of a minority, and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the 
Persian monarch. Instead of tempting the allegiance of an 
ambitious subject by the participation of supreme power, he 
boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king, and placed, by 
a solemn testament, the sceptre of the East in the hands of 
Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian accepted and dis- 
charged this honorable trust with unexampled fidelity ; and 
the infancy of Theodosius was protected by the arms and coun- 
cils of Persia. Such is the singular narrative of Procopius ; 
and his veracity is not disputed by Agathias,” while he pre- 

•* Jerome (tom. vL p. 73, 76) describes in lively colors the regular end destruc- 
tive march of the locusts, which spread a dark cloud between heaven and earth over 
the land of Palestine. Seasonable winds scattered them, partly into the Bead Sea 
and pertly into the Mediterranean. 

° Procopius, de BeH Persic. L i c. 2, p. 8, edit Louvre [tom i p. 14, edit 
Bonn]. 

* Agathias, L iv. [c. 26] p. 1S6, 137 [p. 264, edit. Bonn], Although he con- 
fesses the prevalence of the tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the first who 
had committed it to writing. Tfllemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 537) 
argues very sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism was not warped 
by any ecclesiastical authority : both Procopius and Agathias are half pagans.* 


» See St Martin’s article on Jezdegerd, in the Biographic Umvei&elle de Mi* 
chand.— M. 
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games to dissent from his judgment, and to arraign the wisdom 
of a Christian emperor who so rashly, though so fortunately, 
committed his son and his dominions to the unknown faith of 
a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, this political question might be debated 
in the court of Justinian ; but a prudent historian will refuse 
to examine the propriety, till he has ascertained the truth, of 
the testament of Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel 
in the history of the world, we may justly require that it 
should be attested by the positive and unanimous evidence of 
contemporaries. The strange novelty of the event, which ex- 
cites our distrust, must have attracted their notice ; and their 
universal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the succeed- 
ing age. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they could fairly 
be transferred from private property to public dominion, would 
A/WnMr.- have adjudged to the Emperor Honorius the guar- 
SenSSt 11 ' dianship of his nephew, till he had attained at least 
a.il 408 -gk. the fourteenth year of his age. But the weakness 
of Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, disqualified him 
from prosecuting this natural claim ; and such was the abso- 
lute separation of the two monarchies, both in interest and af- 
fection, that Constantinople would have obeyed with less reluc- 
tance the orders of the Persian than those of the Italian court. 
Under a prince whose weakness is disguised by the external 
signs of manhood and discretion, the most worthless favorites 
may secretly dispute the empire of the palace, and dictate to 
submissive provinces the commands of a master whom they 
direct and despise. But the ministers of a child, who is in- 
capable of arming them with the sanction of the royal name, 
must acquire and exercise an independent authority. The 
great officers of the State and army, who had been appointed 
before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, which 
might have inspired them with the idea of a free republic ; 
and the government of the Eastern empire was fortunately as- 
sumed by the prefect Anthemius,*' who obtained, by his su- 


Socrates, L Tli. c. 1. Anthemius was the grandson of Philip, one of the min* 
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perior abilities, a lasting ascendant over the minds of his equals. 
The safety of the young emperor proved the merit and integ- 
rity of Anthemius; and his prudent firmness sustained the 
force and reputation of an infant reign. Uldin, with a formi- 
dable host of barbarians, was encamped in the heart of Thrace. 
He proudly rejected all terms of accommodation ; and, point- 
ing to the rising sun, declared to the Homan ambassadors that 
the course of that planet should alone terminate the conquests 
of the Huns. But the desertion of his confederates, who were 
privately convinced of the justice and liberality of the imperial 
ministers, obliged TJldin to repass the Danube. The tribe of 
the Seym, which composed his rear-guard, was almost extir- 
pated ; and many thousand captives were dispersed, to culti- 
vate, with servile labor, the fields of Asia." In the midst of 
the public triumph, Constantinople was protected by a strong 
enclosure of new and more extensive walls ; the same vigilant 
care was applied to restore the fortifications of the Illyrian 
cities; and a plan was judiciously conceived which, in the 
space of seven years, would have secured the command of the 
Danube, by establishing on that river a perpetual fleet of two 
hundred and fifty armed vessels." 

But the Homans had so long been accustomed to the author- 
ity of a monarch that the first, even among the fe- 
andadminis- males of the imperial family, who displayed any 
Pnicheda. courage or capacity was permitted to ascend the va- 
aj>. 414^53. can £ G f Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria,** 

isters of Constantins, and the grandfather of the Emperor Anthemius. After his 
return from the Persian embassy, he was appointed consul and Praetorian Praefect 
of the East, in the year 405 ; and held the prefecture about ten years. See his 
honors and praises m Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vL p. 850; TiUemont, Hist, 
des Emp. tom. vL p. X, etc. 

M Sozomen, L ix. c. 5. He saw some Seym at work near Mount Olympus, in 
Bithynia, and cherished the vain hope that those captives were the last of the na- 
tion. 

n Cod. Theod. L vii tit. xvii ; L xv. tit. i. leg. 49. 

Sozomen has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric of Pulcheria 
(L ix. c. 1, 2, 8); and TiUemont (M&noire? Eccl4s. tom. xr. p. 171-184) has ded- 
icated a separate article to the honor of St. Pulcheria, virgin and empress * 

m The heathen Eunapius gives a flightful picture of the venality and injustice of 
the Court of Pulcheria. Pragm. Etrn&p. in Mai, li. 298, in Kiebuhr, 97. — M, 
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who was only two years older than himself, received at the age 
of sixteen the title of Augusta ; and, though her favor might 
be sometimes clouded by caprice or intrigue, she continued to 
govern the Eastern empire near forty years — during the long 
minority of her brother, and, after his death, in her own name, 
and in the name of Marcian, her nominal husband. From a 
motive either of prudence or religion, she embraced a life of 
celibacy ; and, notwithstanding some aspersions on the chastity 
of Pulcheria," this resolution, which she communicated to 
her sisters Arcadia and Marina, was celebrated by the Chris- 
tian world as the sublime effort of heroic piety. In the pres- 
ence of the clergy and people, the three daughters of Arca- 
dius 70 dedicated their virginity to G-od ; and the obligation of 
their solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems, 
which they publicly offered in the great church of Constanti- 
nople. Their palace was converted into a monastery, and all 
males — except the guides of their conscience, the saints who 
had forgotten the distinction of sexes — were scrupulously ex- 
cluded from the holy threshold. Palcheria, her two sisters, 
and a chosen train of favorite damsels, formed a religious com- 
munity : they renounced the vanity of dress, interrupted by 
frequent fasts their simple and frugal diet, allotted a portion 
of their time to works of embroidery, and devoted several 
hours of the day and night to the exercises of prayer and 
psalmody. The piety of a Christian virgin was adorned by 
the zeal and liberality of an empress. Ecclesiastical history 
describes the splendid churches which were built at the ex- 
pense of Pulcheria in all the provinces of the East, her charita- 
ble foundations for the benefit of strangers and the poor, the 
ample donations which she assigned for the perpetual mainte- 

* Snidas (Excei pta, p, 68, in Script. Byzant ) pretends, on the ciedit of the 
Nestorians, that Pulcheria was exasperated against their founder because he cen- 
sored her connection with the beautiful Paulinos, and her incest with her brother 
Theodosius. 

70 See Ducange, Parail. Byzantin. p 70 * Placcilla, the eldest daughter, either 
died before Aicadius, or, if she lived till the year 481 (Marcelhn Chi on.), some 
defect of mind or body mast have excluded her fiom the honors of her rank. 


Pora list of the children of Arcadms, see genealogical table, p. 161. — S. 
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nance of monastic societies, and the active severity with which 
she labored to suppress the opposite heresies of Xeatorius 
and Eutyches. Such virtues were supposed to deserve the 
peculiar favor of the Deity ; and the relies of martyrs, as well 
as the knowledge of future events, were communicated in vis- 
ions and revelations to the imperial saint . 71 Tet the devotion 
of Pulcheria never diverted her indefatigable attention from 
temporal affairs ; and she alone, among all the descendants of 
the great Theodosius, appears to have inherited any share of 
his manly spirit and abilities. The elegant and familiar use 
which she had acquired both of the Greek and Latin languages 
was readily applied to the various occasions of speaking or 
writing on public business ; her deliberations were maturely 
weighed ; her actions were prompt and decisive ; and while 
she moved without noise or ostentation the wheel of govern- 
ment, she discreetly attributed to the genius of the emperor 
the long tranquillity of his reign. In the last years of his 
peaceful life Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of Afc- 
fcila; but the more extensive provinces of Asia still contin- 
ued to enjoy a profound and permanent repose- Theodosius 
the younger was never reduced to the disgraceful necessity 
of encountering and punishing a rebellious subject; and 
since we cannot applaud the vigor, some praise may be 
due to the mildness and prosperity, of the administration of 
Pulcheria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education 
of its master. A regular course of study and exercise was ju- 
diciously instituted — of the military exercises of 
uid character riding, and shooting with the bow; of the liberal 
Sins the °* studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. The 
r&ange moS fc skilful masters of the East ambitiously solic- 


T1 She was admonished, by repeated dreams, of the place where the relics of the 
forty martyrs had been buried. The ground had successively belonged to the 
house and garden of a woman of Constantinople, to a monastery of Macedonian 
monks, and to a church of St. Thyrsus, erected by Cffisarius, who was consul a.t>. 
897 ; and the memory of the relics was almost obliterated. Notwithstanding the 
charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin (Remaiks, tom. iv_ p. 234), it is not easy to acquit 
pulcheria of some share in the pious fiaud, which must have been transacted when 
she was more than five-and-thirty years of age. 

m.— si 
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ited the attention of their royal pupil, and several noble vonth 
were introduced into the palace to animate his diligence b; 
the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone discharged thi 
important task of instructing her brother in the arts of gov 
eminent ; but her precepts may countenance some suspicion 
of the extent of her capacity or of the purity of her inten 
tions. She taught him to maintain a grave and majestic de 
portment ; to walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on hi 
throne in a manner worthy of a great prince ; to abstain fron 
laughter, to listen with condescension, to return suitable an 
ewers ; to assume by turns a serious or a placid countenance 
in a word, to represent with grace and dignity the externa 
figure of a Roman emperor. But Theodosius” was never ex 
cited to support the weight and glory of an illustrious name 
and, instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degener 
ated (if we may presume to measure the degrees of incapacity 
below the weakness of his father and his unde. Arcadius anc 
Honoring had been assisted by the guardian care of a parent 
whose lessons were enforced by his authority and example 
But the unfortunate prince who is bom in the purple mus 
remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of Area 
dins was condemned to pass his perpetual infancy encom 
passed only by a servile train of women and eunuchs. Th< 
ample leisure which he acquired by neglecting the essentia 
duties of his high office was filled by idle amusements and un 
profitable studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit thai 
could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace ; but he mosi 
assiduously labored, sometimes by the light of a midnighi 
lamp, in the mechanic occupations of painting and carving 

T1 There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical historians whe 
in general hear so dose a resemblance. Sozomen (L ix. c. 1) ascribes to Pnl 
cheria the government of the empire and the education of her brother, whom h< 
scarcely condescends to praise. Socrates, though he affectedly disclaims al 
hopes of favor or feme, composes an elaborate panegyric on the emperor, and can 
tiously suppresses the merits -of his sister (L vii. c. 22, 42). Philostoigius (L adl 
c. 7) expi esses fee influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly language, rdg fia 
mkuc&s oT)pub)<mQ innjperovjikyt] koX dievOvvovffcu Suidas (Excerpt, p. 58) gives t 
true character of Theodosios $ and I have followed the example of Tillemoni 
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and the elegance with which he transcribed religions books 
entitled the Roman emperor to the singular epithet of Cal- 
ligrapkea, or a fair writer. Separated from the world by an 
impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons whom he 
loved ; he loved those who were accustomed to amuse and 
flatter his indolence ; and as he never perused the papers that 
were presented for the royal signature, the acts of injustice 
the most repugnant to his character were frequently perpe- 
trated in his name. The emperor himself was chaste, temper- 
ate, liberal, and merciful ; but these qualities — which can only 
deserve the name of virtues when they are supported by cour- 
age and regulated by discretion — were seldom beneficial, and 
they sometimes proved mischievous, to mankind. His mind, 
enervated by a royal education, was oppressed and degraded 
by abject superstition : he fasted, he sang psalms, he blindly 
accepted the miracles and doctrines with which his faith was 
continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly worshipped the 
dead and living saints of the Catholic Church ; and he once 
refused to eat till an insolent monk, who had cast an excom- 
munication on his sovereign, condescended to heal the spirit- 
ual wound which he had inflicted.” 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a pri- 
vate condition to the imperial throne, might be deemed an in- 
chamcter credible romance, if such a romance had not been 
Sm of^Se" verified in the marriage of Theodosius. The cele- 
brated Athenais" was educated by her father Le- 
ao>. 481 - 460 . oxitius in the religion and sciences of the Greeks ; 

71 Theodoret, 1. v. c. 37. The Bishop of Cyrrhns, one of the first men of his 
age for his learning and piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosios to the divine 
laws. 

74 Socrates (L vii. c. 21) mentions her name (Athenais, the daughter of Leontius, 
an Athenian sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical genius. The most 
ancient account of her history is in John Mala la (part ii. p. 20, 21, edit. Venet. 
1733 [p. 354, 355, edit. Bonn]) and in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 811, 312 [edit. 
Paris ; tom. L p. 576, 577, edit. Bonn]). Those authors had probably seen orig- 
inal pictures of the Empress Eudocia. The modem Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenns, 
etc., have displayed the love, rather than the talent, of fiction. From Xicephorus, 
indeed, I have ventmed to assume her age. The writer of a romance would not 
have imagined that Athenais was near twenty-eight years old when she inflamed 
the heart of a young emperor. 
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and so advantageous was the opinion which the Athenian phi- 
losopher entertained of his contemporaries that he divided his 
patrimony between his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter 
a small legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively con- 
fidence that her beauty and merit would be a sufficient por- 
tion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers soon compelled 
At.honfl.iB to seek a refuge at Constantinople, and, with some 
hopes either of justice or favor, to throw herself at the feet 
of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess listened to her eloquent 
complaint, and secretly destined the daughter of the philoso- 
pher Leontius for the future wife of the Emperor of the East, 
who had now attained the twentieth year of his age. She 
■easily excited the curiosity of her brother by an interesting 
picture of the charms of Athenais — large eyes, a well-propor- 
tioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, a slender person, 
a graceful demeanor, an understanding improved by study, and 
a virtue tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a cur- 
tain in the apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold the 
Athenian virgin : the modest youth immediately declared his 
pure and honorable love, and the royal nuptials were cele- 
brated amidst the acclamations of the capital and the provinces. 
Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce the errors of 
paganism, received at her baptism the Christian-uame of Eu- 
docia ; but the cautious Pnlcheria withheld the title of Au- 
gusta till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitful- 
ness by the birth of a daughter, who espoused fifteen years 
afterwards the Emperor of the "West. The brothers of Eudocia 
obeyed, with some anxiety, her imperial summons ; but as she 
could easily forgive their fortunate unkindness, she indulged 
the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister by promoting 
them to the rank of consuls and prsefects. In the luxury of 
the palace she still cultivated those ingenuous arts which had 
contributed to her greatness, and wisely dedicated her talents 
to the honor of religion and of her husband. Eudocia com- 
posed a poetical paraphrase of the first eight books of the Old 
Testament and of the prophecies of Daniel and Zechariah ; a 
cento of the verses of Homer, applied to the life and miracles 
of Christ; the legend of St. Cyprian ; and a panegyric on the 
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encouraged the secret rumor that his guilt was that of a suc- 
cessful lover.” As soon as the empress perceived that the af- 
fection of Theodosius was irretrievably lost, she requested the 
permission of retiring to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. 
She obtained her request, but the jealousy of Theodosius, or 
the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last re' 
treat ; and Saturninus, count of the domestics, was directed to 
punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most favored servants. 
Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assassination of the 
count : the furious passions which die indulged on this suspi- 
dous occasion seemed to justify the severity of Theodosius ; 
and the empress, ignominiously stripped of the honors of her 
rant,” was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. 
The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was 
spent in exile and devotion ; and the approach of age, the 
death of Theodosius, the misfortunes of her only daughter, 
who was led a captive from Rome to Carthage, and the sodety 
of the Holy Monts of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the re- 
ligious temper of her mind. After a full experience of the 
vicissitudes of human life, the daughter of the philosopher 
Leontius expired at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of 
her age, protesting with her dying breath that she had never 
transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship.” 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inflamed by the 
ambition of eonquest or militajy renown ; and the slight alarm 


77 In this short -view of the disgrace of Eudocia, I have imitated the caution of 
Evagrius (Lie. 21) and Count Marcellinus (in Chron. a.d. 440 and 444 [p. 26]). 
Ihe two authentic dates assigned by the latter overturn a great part of the Greek 
actions ; and the celebrated story of the apple, etc., is fit only for the Arabian 
lights, where something not very unlike it may be found. 

70 Prisons (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69 [edit. Paris ; p. 208, edit. Bonn]), a con- 
temporary and a courtier, dryly mentions her pagan and Christian names without 
adding any title of honor or respect. 

79 Por the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long residence at Jerusalem, her 
devotion, alms, etc., see Socrates (1. vii. c. 47) and Evagrius (L i. c. 20, 21, 22). 
The Paschal Chronicle may sometimes deserve regard; and, in the domestic his- 
tory of Antioch, John Malala becomes a writer of good authority. The Abbd 
Guentfe, in a memoir on the fertility of Palestine, of which I have only seen an ex- 
tract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 800,000 
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of a Persian war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the 

The Persian ® as ^‘ T^ e motives of this war were just and hon- 
w- orable. In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, 
the supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bishop who 
aspired to the crown of martyrdom destroyed one of the fire- 
temples of Snsa." His zeal and obstinacy were revenged on 
his brethren. The Magi excited a cruel persecution ; and the 
intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his son "Varanes, 
or Bahram, who Boon afterwards ascended the throne.* Some 
Christian fugitives who escaped to the Roman frontier were 
sternly demanded and generously refused; and the refusal, 
aggravated by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war be- 
tween the rival monarchies. The mountains of Armenia and 
the plains of Mesopotamia were filled with hostile armies; 
but the operations of two successive campaigns were not pro- 
ductive of any decisive or memorable events. Some engage- 
ments were fought, some towns were besieged, with various 
and doubtful success ; and if the Romans failed in their at- 
tempt to recover the long-lost possession of Nisibis, the Per- 
sians were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopotamian city by 
the valor of a martial bishop, who pointed his thundering en- 
gine in the name of St. Thomas the Apostle. Tet the splendid 
victories which the incredible speed of the messenger Palladi- 
os repeatedly announced to the palace of Constantinople were 
celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. From these pane- 
gyrics the historians" of the age might borrow their extraor- 
dinary, and perhaps fabulous, tales of the proud challenge of 
a Persian hero, who was entangled by the net, and despatched 


80 Theodoret, U.c. 89. Tillemont, M6m. Ecil& tom. xii. p 356-364. As- 
semani, Bibliot Oriental, tom.iii. p. 39t>, tom iv. p. Cl. Theodoret blames the 
rashness of Abdas, but extols the constancy of his martyrdom Tet I do not 
clearly understand the casuistry which prohibits our rep oiling the damage which 
we have unlawfully committed. 

“ Socrates (L vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21) is the best author for the Persian wax. We 
may likewise consult the three Chronicles, the Paschal and those of MarceUinus 
and Malala. 

*■ The accession of Varanes and the commencement of the Persian war took 
place in 420. The peace was concluded in 422. See Clinton, Past. Bom. voL i 
p. 596, 600.— S. 
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by the sword, of Areobindus the Goth ; of the ten thousand 
Immortals who were slain in the attack of the Homan camp ; 
and of the hundred thousand Arabs, or Saracens, who were 
impelled by a panic terror to throw themselves headlong into 
the Euphrates. Such events may be disbelieved or disregard- 
ed; bnt the charity of a bishop — Acacius of Amida — whose 
name might have dignified the saintly character, shall not be 
lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of gold and silver 
are useless to a God who neither eats nor drinks, the generous 
prelate sold the plate of the Church of Anaida, employed the 
price in the redemption of seven thousand Persian captives, 
supplied their wants with affectionate liberality, and dismissed 
them to their native country to inform their king of the true 
spirit of the religion which he persecuted. The practice of 
benevolence in the midst of war must always tend to assuage 
the animosity of contending nations; and I wish to persuade 
myself that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. 
In the conferenoe which was held on the limits of the two 
empires, the Homan ambassadors degraded the personal char- 
acter of their sovereign by a vain attempt to magnify the ex- 
tent of his power, when they seriously advised the Persians to 
prevent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of a monarch 
who was yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one 
hundred years was solemnly ratified; and although the revo- 
lutions of Armenia might threaten the public tranquillity, the 
essential conditions of this treaty were respected near four- 
score years by the successors of Constantine and Artaxerxes. 

Since the Homan and Parthian standards first encountered 
on the banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia" was 
alternately oppressed by its formidable protectors; and, in the 
course of this History, several events which inclined the bal- 


"This account of the ruin and division of the kingdom of Armenia is 
from the third book of the Armenian History of Moses of Choi ene. Deficient as 
he is in every qualification of a good historian f his local information, his passions, 
and his prejudices are strongly expressive of a native and contemporary. Proco- 
pina (de ASdificiis, L iii. c. 1—6) relates the same facts in a very different manner ; 
bnt I have extracted the circumstances the most probable in themselves and the 
least inconsistent with Moses of Chorene. 
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ance of peace and war have been already related. A disgrace* 
Armen ia iu frd treaty had resigned Armenia to the ambition 
of Sapor, and the scale of Persia appeared to pre- 
toR imaifa ponderate. But the royal race of Arsaces impatient- 
jy gu bmitted to the House of Sassan; the turbulent 
nobles asserted, or betrayed, their hereditary independence ; 
and the nation was still attached to the Christian princes of 
• Constantinople. In the beginning of the fifth century Ar- 
menia was divided by the progress of war and faction, - and 
the unnatural division precipitated the downfall of that an- 
cient monarchy. Chosroes, the Persian vassal, reigned over 
the eastern and most extensive portion of the country, while 
the western province acknowledged the jurisdiction of Ar- 
saces and the supremacy of the Emperor Arcadius.* After 
the death of Arsaces, the Homans suppressed the regal gov- 
ernment, and imposed on their allies the condition of subjects. 
Hie military command was delegated to the count of the Ar- 
menian frontier. The city of Theodosiopolis” was built and 
fortified in a strong situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, 
near the sources of the Euphrates; and the dependent terri- 
tories were ruled by five satraps, whose dignity was marked 
by a peculiar habit of gold and purple. The less fortunate 
nobles, who lamented the loss of their king and envied the 
honors of their equals, were provoked to negotiate their peace 

91 The Western Armenians used the Greek language and characters in their re- 
ligious offices ; but the use of that hostile tongne was prohibited by the Persians 
in the Eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the Syriac till the invention 
of the Armenian letters by Mesrobes in the beginning of the fifth century, and the 
subsequent version of the Bible into the Armenian language — an event which re- 
laxed the connection of the Church and nation with Constantinople. 

•* Moses Choren. L iiL c. 59, p. 809 and 858 [edit. Whiston, Land. 1786]. Pro- 
copius de JEdificiis, L iiL c 5. Theodosiopolis stands, or rather stood, about 
thirty-five miles to the east of Erzeronm, the modem capital of Turkish Arme- 
nia. See D’AnvHIe, Gdographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 99, 100. 

m The division of Armenia, according to M. St Martin, took place much earlier, 
A.D. 890. The Eastern, or Persian, division was four rimes as large as the West- 
em, or Boman. This partition took place duiing the reigns of Theodosius I. and 
Varanes (Bahrain) IV. St Martin, Notes to Le Beau, iv. 429. This partition 
was but imperfectly accomplished, as both parts were aftei wards reunited under 
Chosroes, who paid tribute, both to the Boman emperor and to the Persian king, 
v. 439. — M. 
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and pardon at the Persian court ; and, returning with their 
followers to the palace of Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes* 
for their lawfnl sovereign. About thirty years afterwards, 
Artasires, the nephew and successor of Ohosroes, fell under 
the displeasure of the haughty and capricious nobles of Ar- 
menia; and they unanimously desired a Persian governor in 
the room of an unworthy king. The answer of the archbish- 
op Isaac, whose sanction they earnestly solicited, is expressive 
of the character of a superstitious people. He deplored the 
manifest and inexcusable vices of Artasires; and declared that 
he should not hesitate to accuse him before the tribunal of a 
Christian emperor who would punish, without destroying, the 
sinner. “ Our king,” continued Isaac, “is too much addicted 
to licentious pleasures, but he has been purified in the holy 
waters of baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does not 
adore the fire or the elements. He may deserve the reproach 
of lewdness, but he is an undoubted Catholic ; and his faith 
is pure, though his manners are flagitious. I will never con- 
sent to abandon my sheep to the rage of devouring wolves ; 
and you would soon repent your rash exchange of the infirm- 
ities of a believer for the specious virtues of a heathen.”” 
Exasperated by the firmness of Isaac, the factious nobles ac- 
cused both the king and the archbishop as the secret adher- 
ents of the emperor; and absurdly rejoiced in the sentence 


85 Moses Choren. 1 ili. c. 63, p. 316. According to the institution of St. Grego- 
ry, the Apostle of Aimenia, the archbishop was always of the royal family — a cir- 
cumstance which in some degree corrected the influence of the sacerdotal charac- 
ter, and united the mitre with the crown. 


* Chosroes, according to Procopius [de iEdific. L iii c. 1] (who calls him Arsa- 
ces, the common name of the Armenian kings) and the Armenian writers, be- 
queathed to his two sons, to Tigranes the Persian, to Arsaces the Homan, divi- 
sion of Armenia, a.t>. 416. With the assistance of the discontented nobles, the 
Persian king placed his son Sapor on the throne of the Eastern division; the 
Western at the same time was united to the Homan empire and called the Great- 
er Armenia. It was then that Theodosiopolis was built. Sapor abandoned the 
throne of Armenia to assei t his rights to that of Persia. He perished in the strag- 
gle; and, after a period of anarchy, Bahrain V., who had ascended the tbione of 
Persia, placed the last native pnnce — Ardaschir, son of Bahrain Schahpour — on 
the throne of the Persian division of Armenia. St. Martin, v. 506. This Arda- 
schir was the Artashes of Gibbon. The aiohbishop Isaac is called by the Axme- 
menians the patriarch Sahag. St. Martin, vi. 29. — M. 
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of condemnation, which, after a partial hearing, was solemnly 
pronounced by Bahrain himself. The descendants of Arsaces 
were degraded from the royal dignity,* 8 which they had pos- 
sessed above five hundred and sixty years and the domin- 
ions of the unfortunate Artasires, under the new and signifi- 
cant appellation of Persannenia, were reduced into the form 
of a province. This usurpation excited the jealousy of the Ro- 
man government ; but the rising disputes were soon terminat- 
ed by an amicable, though unequal, partition of the ancient 
kingdom of Armenia ; and a territorial acquisition, which Au- 
gustus might have despised, reflected some lustre on the de- 
clining empire of the younger Theodosius. 

m A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank and pos- 
sessions (as it should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Cboren. L iii. c. 65, 
p. 321. 

” Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother, the Parthian mon- 
arch, immediately after the defeat of Antioch us Sidetes (Moses Cboren. L ii. c. 2, 
p. 85), one hundred and thirty years before Christ. Without depending on the 
Yarions and contradictory periods of the reigns of the last kings, we may be as- 
sured that the min of the Armenian kingdom happened after the Council of 
Chalcedon, a.d. 431 (L iii. c. 61, p. 312), and under Varanes, or Bahrain, King 
of Persia (L iii. c. 64, p. 817), who reigned from a.d. 420 to 440. See Assemani, 
Bibliot. Oriental tom. iii. p. 396.* 


* According to St. Martin, the duration of the Armenian kingdom was about 680 
years, from me. 149 to a.d. 428. See St. Martin, M&aoires sur rArm&te, yoL 
l. p. 410 sot}.; Notes to Be Bean, yoL vi p. 82. — S. 
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CHAPTER XKXUL 

Death of Honoring. — V alentinifln TIT. Emperor of the West. — Administration of 
ids Mother Placidia. — Aetius and Boniface. — Conquest of Africa by the Van- 
dals. 

jDueqtg a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, 
Honorius, Emperor of the West, was separated from the friend- 
ship of his brother, and afterwards of his nephew, 
■mjdSSfof who reigned over the East; and Constantinople 
beheld, with apparent indifference and secret joy, 
the calamities of Rome. The strange adventures of 
Placidia 1 gradually renewed and cemented the alliance of the 
two empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius had been 
the captive and the queen of the Goths ; she lost an affection- 
ate husband ; she was dragged in chains by his insulting assas- 
sin ; she tasted the pleasure of revenge, and was exchanged, 
in the treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand measures of 
wheat. After her return from Spain to Italy, Placidia ex- 
perienced a new persecution in the bosom of her family. She 
was averse to a marriage which had been stipulated without 
her consent ; and the brave Constantius, as a noble reward for 
the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from the hand 
of Honorius h i ms elf, the struggling and reluctant hand of the 
widow of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the cere- 
mony of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse to become the 
mother of Honoria and Yalentinian the Third, or to mmimB 
and exercise an absolute dominion over the mind of her grate- 
ful husband. The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto 
been divided between social pleasure and military service, was 
taught new lessons of avarice and ambition. He extorted the 
title of Augustus ; and the servant of Honorius was associated 


1 Seep. «9 Mq. 
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to the empire of the West. The death of Constantins in the 
seventh month of his reign, s instead of diminishing, seemed 
to increase, the power of Placidia ; and the indecent familiar- 
ity* of her brother, which might be no more than the symp- 
toms of a childish affection, were nniversally attributed to in- 
cestuous love. On a sudden, by some base intrigues of a 
steward and a nurse, this excessive fondness was converted 
into an irreconcilable quarrel; the debates of the emperor 
and his sister were not long confined within the walls of the 
palace ; and as the G-othic soldiers adhered to their queen, the 
city of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and dangerous tu- 
mults, which could only be appeased by the forced or volun- 
tary retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal exiles 
landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of Theodo- 
sius, during the festival of the Persian victories. They were 
treated with kindness and magnificence ; but as the statues of 
the Emperor Constantins had been rejected by the Eastern 
court, the title of Angnsta could not decently be allowed to 
his widow. Within a few months after the arrival of Pla- 
cidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, the 
consequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret was not 
divulged till the necessary orders had been despatched for the 
march of a large body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. 
The shops and the gates of Constantinople remained shut dur- 
ing seven days ; and the loss of a foreign prince, who could 
neither be esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with loud 
and affected demonstrations of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the va- 
cant throne of Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a 


* Td owtxn *cerd trrofui QdJiftara is the expression of Olympiodoms (apud Pho- 
tinm, p. 196 [p. 62 b, edit. Bekk-j), who means, perhaps, to describe the same 
caresses which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. “Qoando” (says 
the prophet himself) — “ quando snbit mihi desideriom Paradisi, oscnlor earn, et in- 
gero Iingxzam meam in os ejus. n Bnt this sensnal indulgence was justified by mir- 
acle and mystery; and the anecdote has been communicated to the public by the 
Keverend Father Maracd, in his Version and Confutation of the Koran, tom. £ 
p. 82. 


• Oonstan&xs married Placidia in A.D. 417, and died in 421. — & 
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stranger. The name of the rebel was John ; he filled the con* 
Elevation ana fidential office of Primicerim, or principal secreta- 
Sn^john. ryj and history has attributed to his character more 
a. n. *28-428. virt nes than can easily be reconciled with the vio- 
lation of the most sacred dnty. Elated by the submission of 
Italy and the hope of an alliance with the Hnns, John pre- 
sumed to insult by an embassy the majesty of the Eastern 
emperor; but when he understood that his agents had been 
banished, imprisoned, and at length chased away with deserved 
ignominy, John prepared to assert by arms the injustice of his 
claims. In such a cause the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in person ; but the young emperor was 
easily diverted by his physicians from so rash and hazardous 
a design ; and the conduct of the Italian expedition was pru- 
dently intrusted to Ardabnrius and his son Aspar, who had 
already signalized their valor against the Persians. It was 
resolved that Ardaburius should embark with the infantry, 
whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia 
and her son Yalentinian along the sea-coast of the Adriatic. 
The march of the cavalry was performed with such active 
diligence that they surprised without resistance the important 
city of AquQeia ; when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly 
confounded by the intelligence that a storm had dispensed the 
imperial fleet, and that his father, with only two galleys, was 
taken and carried a prisoner into the port of Ravenna. Yet 
this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated the con- 
quest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the courte- 
ous freedom which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive nmnng 
the troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as soon as 
the conspiracy was ripe for execution, he invited by private 
messages, and pressed, the approach of Aspar. A shepherd, 
whom the popular credulity transformed into an angel, guided 
the Eastern cavalry by a secret, and, it was thought, an im- 
passable, road through the morasses of the Po. The gates of 
Ravenna, after a short struggle, were thrown open ; and the 
defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the 
cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut off, 
and, after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, to the 
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public derision, John was beheaded in the circus of Aquileia. 
The Emperor Theodosios, when he received the news of the 
victory, interrupted the horse-races, and, singing, as he march- 
ed through the streets, a suitable psalm, conducted his people 
from the Hippodrome to the church, where he spt <t die re- 
mainder of the day in grateful devotion.* 

In a monarchy which, according to various precedents, might 
he considered as elective or hereditaxy or patrimonial, it was 
vaientfoian impossible that the intricate claims of female and 
onheilreat 1 collateral succession should be clearly defined ;* and 
A.D.42MK5. Theodosius, by the right of consanguinity or con- 
quest, might have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the 
Romans. For a moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by 
the prospect of unbounded sway; but his indolent temper 
gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. He 
contented himself with the possession of the East, and wisely 
relinquished the laborious task of waging a distant and doubt- 
ful war against the barbarians beyond the Alps, or of securing 
the obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose minds were 
alienated by the irreconcilable difference of language and in- 
terest. Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodo- 
sius resolved to imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and 
to seat his cousin Valentinian on the throne of the "West. The 
royal infant was distinguished at Constantinople by the title 
of NMRsmima ; he was promoted, before his departure from 
Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Caesar; and after the 
conquest of Italy the patrician Helion, by the authority of 
Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, sainted Yalen- 
tinian the Third hy the name of Augustas, and solemnly invest- 


* For these revolutions of the Western empire, consult Olympiodar. apod Phot, 
p. 192, 198, 196, 197, 200 [p. 61-63, edit. Bekk.] ; Sozomen, L ix. c. 16 ; Socra- 
tes, L vii. 23, 24 ; Fhflostorgius, L xh. c. 10, 11 [12-14] ; and Godefroy, Dissertmt 
p. 486; Procopins, de BelL Vandal. L L c. 3, p. 182, 183 [edit Paris; tom. L p. 
319 seq. edit Bonn]; Theophanes, in Chronograph. p. 72, 73 [edit Paris; tom. 
t p. 129-131, edit Bonn] ; and the Chronicles. 

4 See Grotias de Jure Belli et Pams, L ii. c. 7. He has laboriously, but vainly, 
attempted to form a reasonable system of jurisprudence from the various and dis- 
cordant modes of royal succession which have been introduced by fraud or force, 
*y time or accident 
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ed Mm with the diadem and the imperial purple.* By the 
agreement of the three females who governed the Roman 
world, the son of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Theodosius and Athenais ; and as soon as the lover 
and his bride had attained the age of puberty, tMs honorable 
alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same time, as a 
compensation perhaps for the expenses of the war, the West- 
ern Illyricum was detached from the Italian dominions, and 
yielded to the throne of Constantinople.* The Emperor of 
the East acquired the useful dominion of the rich and mari- 
time province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of 
Pannonia and Norieum, wMch had been filled and ravaged 
above twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostro- 
goths, Vandals, and Bama/nams. Theodosius and Valentinian 
continued to respect the obligations of their public and do- 
mestic alliance ; but the unity of the Roman government was 
finally dissolved. By a positive declaration, the validity of all 
future laws was limited to the dominions of their peculiar au- 
thor; unless he should think proper to communicate them, 
subscribed with his own hand, for the approbation of his inde- 
pendent colleague.* 

Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no 
more than six years of age ; and his long minority was intrust- 
, , , , ed to the guardian care of a mother who might as- 
mother pi a- sei ^ a * ema I e claim to the succession of the Western 
empire. Placidia envied, but she could not equal, 
the reputation and virtues of the wife and sister of 

• The original writers are not agreed (see Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, tom. iv. p. 
189) whether Valentinian received the imperial diadem at Borne or Ravenna. In 
this uncertainty I am willing to believe that some respect was shown to the senate. 

* The Count de Boat (Hist des Peoples de l’Europe, tom. vii. p. 292-800) has 
established the reality, explained the motives, and traced the consequences of this 
remarkable cession. 

T See the first Novel of Theodosios, by which he ratifies and communicates (a.d. 
488) the Theodosian Code. Abont forty years before that time, the unity of legis- 
lation had been proved by an exception. The Jews, who were numerous iu the 
dries of Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of the East to justify their exemption 
from municipal offices (Cod. Theod L xvi tit. viil leg. 18); and the Western em- 
peror was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, the law, “quam constat meis 
parribns esse damnosam.” Cod. Theod. L xi. [xiL] tit. i leg. 158. 
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Theodosius ; the elegant genius of Eudoda; the wise and suc- 
cessful policy of Pulcheria. The mother of Yalentinian was 
jealous of the power which she was incapable of exercising.* 
She reigned twenty-five years in the name of her son ; and the 
character of that unworthy emperor gradually countenanced 
the suspicion that Placidia had enervated his youth by a dis- 
solute education, and studiously diverted his attention from 
every manly and honorable pursuit. Amidst the decay of 
military spirit, her armies were commanded by two generals, 
Aetius* and Boniface, 1 * who may be deservedly 
ardj, Aelp’ named as the last of the Romans. Their union 
might have supported a sinking empire ; their dis- 
cord was the fatal and immediate cause of the loss of Africa*. 
The invasion and defeat of Attila have immortalized the fame 
of Aetius ; and though time has thrown a shade over the ex- 
ploits of his rival, the defened of Marseilles and the deliver- 
ance of Africa attest the military talents of Count Boniface. 
In the field of battle, in partial encounters, in single combats, 
he was still the terror of the barbarians; the clergy, and par- 
ticularly his friend Augustine, were edified by the Christian 
piety which had once tempted him to retire from the world; 
the people applauded his spotless integrity ; the army dreaded 
his equal and inexorable justice, which may be displayed in a 
very singular example- A peasant who complained of the 
criminal intimacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier was 


• Casriodoros (Variar. L an. Epist L p. 238 [p. 161, edit. Tenet]) has compared 
the regencies of Placidia and Amalasnntha. He arraigns the weakness of the 
mother of Yalentinian, and praises the virtues of his royal mistress. On this oc- 
casion flattery seems to have spoken the language of truth. 

* Fhilostorgius, L xiL c. 12 [14], and Godefroy’s Dissertate p. 493, etc. ; and Be- 
natna Frigeridus, apnd Gregor. Turon. ]. iL c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163- The father of 
ASthxs was Gaudentins, an illustrious citizen of the province of Scythia and mas- 
ter-general of the cavalry ; his mother was a rich and noble Italian. Prom his 
earliest youth Aetius, as a soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the barbari- 
ans. 

19 Por the character of Boniface see Olympiodorns, apnd Phot. p. 196 [p. 62 b* 
edit Bekk.] ; and St Augustine, apnd Tillemont, Mdmoires Ecctes. tom. xiii. p. 
712-715, 886. The Bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall of his friend, who, 
after a solemn vow of chastity, had married a second wife of the Arlan sect, and 
who was suspected of keeping several concubines in his house. 

nr.— 32 
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directed to attend his tribunal the following day. In the even* 
ing the count, who had diligently informed himself of the 
time and place of the assignation, mounted his horse, rode ten 
miles into the country, surprised the guilty couple, punished 
the soldier with instant death, and silenced the complaints of 
the husband by presenting him , the next morning, with the 
head of the adulterer. The abilities of Aetius and Boniface 
might have been usefully employed against the public enemies 
in separate and important commands ; but the experience of 
their past conduct should have decided the real favor and con* 
fideuee of the Empress Placidia. In the melancholy season 
of her exile and distress, Boniface alone had maintained her 
cause with unshaken fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of 
Africa had essentially contributed to extinguish the rebellion. 
The same rebellion had been supported by the zeal and activ- 
ity of Aetius, who brought an army of sixty thousand HunB 
from the Danube to the confines of Italy for the service of the 
usurper. The untimely death of John compelled him to ac- 
cept an advantageous treaty; but he still continued, the sub- 
ject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, per- 
haps a treasonable, correspondence with his barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts and more 
liberal promises. But Aetius possessed an advantage of sin- 
gular moment in a female reign. He was present : he besieged 
with artful and assiduous flattely the palace of Bavenna ; dis- 
guised his dark designs with the mask of loyalty and friend- 
ship ; and at length deceived both his mistress and his absent 
rival by a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman and a brave 
Eiror ana n- man could not easily suspect. He secretly per- 
Jo lftrea. Beaded” Placidia to recall Boniface from the gov- 
«.n. 42 T. emment of Africa ; he secretly advised Boniface to 
disobey the imperial summons. To the one he represented 
the order as a sentence of death; to the other he stated the 


11 Procopius (da Bell VandsL 1. L c. 8, 4, p. 182-186 [tom. i. p. 819-828, edit 
Bonn]) relates the fraud of Aetius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss of Africa. 
This anecdote, which is supported by some collateral testimony (see Buinart, Hist. 
Persecut. Vandal. vp. 420, 421) seems agreeable to the practice of ancient and mod* 
am courts, and would be naturally revealed by the repentance of Boni&ce. , 
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refusal as a signal of revolt ; and when the credulous and un- 
suspectful count had armed the province in his defence, Aetius 
applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion which his 
own perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry into the real 
motives of Boniface would have restored a faithful servant to 
his duty and to the republic ; but the arts of Aetius still con- 
tinued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged by 
persecution to embrace the most desperate counsels. The 
success with which he eluded or repelled the first attacks 
could not inspire a vain confidence that, at the head of some 
loose disorderly Africans, he should be able to withstand the 
regular forces of the West, commanded by a rival whose mili- 
tary character it was impossible for him to despise. Af ter 
some hesitation, the last struggles of prudence and loyalty, 
Boniface despatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather to 
the camp, of Gonderic, King of the Vandals, with the proposal 
of a strict alliance, and the offer of an advantageous and per- 
petual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths the authority of Honorius 
had obtained a precarious establishment in Spain, except only 

He invites the ™ P rov i nce of Gallicia, where the Suevi and the 

vandals. Vandals had fortified their camps in mutual discord 
and hostile independence. The Vandals prevailed, 
and their adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian hills, be- 
tween Leon and Oviedo, till the approach of Count Asterius 
compelled, or rather provoked, the victorious barbarians to re- 
move the scene of the war to the plains of Bsetica. The rapid 
progress of the Vandals soon required a more effectual oppo- 
sition, and the master-general Castinus marched against them 
with a numerous army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished 
in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonor to 
Tarragona ; and this memorable defeat, which has been repre- 
sented as the punishment, was most probably the effect, of his 
rash presumption. 1 * Seville and Carthagena became the re- 


11 See the Chronicles of Prosper and IdatSas [Sirmand. Op. tom. IL p. 298]. Ser- 
vian (de Gnbemat. Dei, L m. p.246, Paris, 1608) ascribes the victory of the Van- 
dals to their superior piely. They fefited, they prayed, they carried a Bible in the 
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-ward, or rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors, and the 
vessels which they found in the harbor of Carthagena might 
easily transport them to the isles of Majorca and Minorca, 
where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure recess, had vainly 
concealed their families and their fortunes. The experience 
of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged 
the Vandals to accept the invitation which they received from 
Count Boniface, and the death of Gonderic served only to 
forward and anima te the bold enterprise. In the room of a 
prince not conspicuous for any superior powers of the mind 
or body, they acquired his bastard brother, the terrible Gense- 

ric* — a name which in the destruction of the Ko- 

stagof the man empire has deserved an equal rank with the 
names of Alaric and Attila. The Xing of the 
Vandals is described to have been of a middle stature, with a 
lam eness in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental 
fall from his horse. His slow and cautious speech seldom de- 
clared the deep purposes of his soul; he disdained to imitate 
the luxury of the vanquished, but he indulged the sterner pas- 
sions of anger and revenge. The ambition of Genserie was 
without bounds and without scruples, and the warrior could 
dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit the 
allies who might be useful to his success, or to scatter among 
his enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in 
the moment of his departure he was informed that Hermanric, 
King of the Suevi, had presumed to ravage the Spanish terri- 
tories which he was resolved to abandon. Impatient of the 
insult, Genserie pursued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far 
as Merida, precipitated the king and his army into the river 
Anas, and calmly returned to the sea-shore to embark his vic- 


fiont of the Host, -with the design, perhaps, of reproaching the perfidy and sacri- 
lege of their enemies. 

11 Gizericns (his name is variously expressed) etatori mediocris et eqni casft 
dsndi e a n s, ammo profendns, eermone rants, lnxnriss contemptor, ir& torbidns, 
habendi enpidns, ad sohdtandas gentes prondentissiinns, semina contentaanma 
jacere, odia miscete paratns. — Jomandes, de Bohns Getacis, c. 83, p. 657. This 
portrait, -which is drawn with some skill and a strong likeness, mast have been 
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torious troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals 
b« in over the modern Straits of Gibraltar, a channel only 
twelve miles in breadth, were famished by the 
m * 7! Spaniards, who anxiously wished their departure, 
and by the African general, who had implored their formi- 
dable assistance. 1 * 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply 
the martial swarms of barbarians that seemed to issue from 
•na North, will perhaps be surprised by the account 

Si army. of the army which Genseric mustered on the coast 
' of Mauritania. The Vandals, who in twenty years 
had penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united 
under the command of their warlike king; and he reigned 
with equal authority over the Alani, who had passed, within 
the term of human life, from the cold of Scythia to the exces- 
sive heat of an African climate. The hopes of the bold enter- 
prise had excited many brave adventurers of the Gothic na- 
tion ; and many desperate provincials were tempted to repair 
their fortunes by the same means which had occasioned their 
ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only to fifty thou- 
sand effective men ; and though Genseric artfully magnified 
his apparent strength by appointing eighty chffiarchs, or com- 
manders of thousands, the fallacious increase of old men, of 
children, and of slaves would scarcely have swelled his army 
to the number of fourscore thousand persons.” Bnt his own 
dexterity and the discontents of Africa soon fortified the Van- 
dal powers by the accession of numerous and active allies. The 


“ See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a contemporary, 
places the passage of the Vandals in the month of May, of the year of Abraham 
(which commences in October) 2444. This date, which coincides with jld. 429, 
is confirmed by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is justly prefen ed to the 
opinion of those writers who have marked for that event one of the two pieceding 
years. See Pagi Critica, tom. iL p. 205, etc. 

* Compare Procopins (de BelL VandaL L i c. 5, p. 190 [tom. L p. 384, edit. 
Bonn]) and Victor Vitensis (de Persecntione VandaL L i. c. 1, p. 3, edit. Ruin art). 
We are assured by Idatus that Genseric evacuated Spain, “ cum Vandalis omnibus 
eommque familiis ” [Sinn. Op. tom. ii. p. 299] ; and Possidins (in Vit. Augustin, 
c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 427) describes bis army as “mantis ingens immanium gen- 
tium Vandalornm et Alanorum, commix tarn secum habeas Grothoram gentem, ali- 
aramque diversarum personas.” 
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parts of Mauritania which border on the great desert and the 
Atlantic Ocean were filled with a fierce and untrac- 
The Moors. Q f me n, whose savage temper had been 

exasperated rather than reclaimed by their dread of the Ro- 
man arms. The wandering Moors,” as they gradually vent- 
ured to approach the sea-shore and the camp of the Vandals, 
must have viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, the 
armor, the martial pride and discipline of the unknown stran- 
gers who had landed on their coast ; and the fair complexions 
of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany formed a very singular 
contrast with the swarthy or olive hue which is derived from 
the neighborhood of the torrid zone. After the first difficul- 
ties had in some measure been removed, which arose from the 
mutual ignorance of their respective language, the Moors, re- 
gardless of any future consequence, embraced the alliance of 
the enemies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages rushed 
from the woods and valleys of Mount Atlas to satiate their 
revenge on the polished tyrants who had injuriously expelled 
them from the native sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists" was an event not less fa- 
vorable to the designs of Genseric. Seventeen years before 
The Don*- he landed in Africa, a public conference was held at 
Carthage by the order of the magistrate. The Cath- 
olics were satisfied that, after the invincible reasons which they 
had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics must be inexcu- 
sable and voluntary ; and the Emperor Honorius was persuad- 
ed to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a faction which had 
so long abused his patience and clemency. Three hundred 
bishops, 1 * with many thousands of the inferior clergy, were 


* For the manners of the Moors, see Procopins (de Bell. Vandal. 1. ii. c. 6, p. 
249 [tom up. 484, edit Bonn]); for their figure and complexion, M. de Buffon 
(Histoire Natnielle, tom. iii. p. 480). Procopius says in geneial that the Moors 
had joined the Vandals before the death of Valentinian (de Bell. Vandal. Lie. 
5, p. 190 [tom. i. p 334, edit Bonn]) ; and it is piobable that the independent 
tribes did not embrace any uniform system of policy. 

11 See Tillemont, Mdmoires Eccles. tom. xiii. p. 516-558 ; and the whole series 
of the persecution, in the original monuments, published by Dapin at the end of 
Op tatns, p. 328-515. 

“ The Donadst bishops at the conference of Carthage amounted to 279; and 
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tom from their churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions, banished to the islands, and proscribed by the laws if 
they presumed to conceal themselves in the provinces of Af- 
rica. Their numerous congregations, both in cities and in the 
country, were deprived of the rights of citizens and of the ex- 
ercise of religions worship. A regular scale of fines, from ten 
to two hundred pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, ac- 
cording to the distinctions of rank and fortune, to punish the 
crime of assisting at a schismatic conventicle ; and if the fine 
had been levied five times without subduing the obstinacy of 
the offender, his future punishment was referred to the dis- 
cretion of the imperial court. 1 ' By these severities, which ob- 
tained the warmest approbation of St. Augustine," great num- 
bers of Donatists were reconciled to the Catholic Church; but 
the fanatics who still persevered in their opposition were pro- 
voked to madness and despair. The distracted country was 
filled with tumult and bloodshed ; the armed troops of Cir- 
cumcellions alternately pointed their rage against themselves 
or against their adversaries ; and the calendar of martyrs re- 
ceived on both sides a considerable augmentation.” Under 
these circumstances, Genseric — a Christian, but an enemy of 
the orthodox communion — showed himself to the Donatists 
as a powerful deliverer, from whom they might reasonably ex- 


they asserted that their whole number was not less than 400. The Catholics bad 
286 present, 120 absent, besides 64 vacant bishoprics. 

n The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodoshm Code exhibits a series 
of the imperial laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to the year 428. Of 
these, the 54th law, promulgated by Honoring, a.d. 414, is the most severe and 
effectual. 

30 St. Augustine altered his opinion with regard to the proper treatment of her- 
etics. His pathetic declaiation of pity and indulgence for the Manichseans has 
been inserted by Mr. Locke (rol. lii p. 469) among the choice specimens of his 
commonplace book. Another philosopher, the celebrated Bayle (tom. ii. p. 445- 
496), has refuted, with superfluous diligence and ingenuity, the arguments by which 
the Bishop of Hippo justified, in his old age, the persecution of the Donatists. 

n See Tillemont, M&n. Eccl&. tom. xiiL p. 586-592, 806. The Donatists boast- 
ed of thousands of these voluntary martyrs. Augustine asserts, and probably with 
truth, that these numbers were much exaggerated ; but he sternly maintains that 
it was better that some should bum themselves in this world than that all should 
bum in hell flames. 
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pect the repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the Bo* 
mftn emperors.” The conquest of Africa was facilitated by 
the active zerJ or the secret favor of a domestic faction. The 
wanton outrages against the churches and the clergy, of which 
the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed to the fanati- 
cism of their allies ; and the intolerant spirit which disgraced 
the triumph of Christianity contributed to the loss of the most 
important province of the West.” 

The court and the people were astonished by the strange 
intelligence that a virtuous hero, after so many favors and so 
Tardj repant- many services, had renounced his allegiance and in- 
«nce offtmi- yftgd the barbarians to destroy the province intrust- 
- 4 -"- 480 - ed to his command. The friends of Boniface, who 
still believed that his criminal behavior might be excused by 
some honorable -motive, solicited, during the absence of Aeti- 
us, a free conference with the Count of Africa ; and Darius, 
an officer of high distinction, was named for the important 
embassy.** In their first interview at Carthage, the imagina- 
ry provocations were mutually explained; the opposite letters 
of Aetius were produced and compared, and the fraud was ea- 
sily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their fatal er- 
ror; and the count had sufficient magnanimity to confide in 
the forgiveness of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her 


n According to St. Angustine and Theodore t, the Donatists were inclined to 
the principles, or at least to the party, of the Arians, which Genseric supported. 
Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. vL p. 68. 

” See Baronins, AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 428, No. 7, A.D. 439, No. 85. The cardi- 
nal, though more inclined to seek the cause of great events in heaven than on the 
earth, has observed the apparent connection of the Vandals and the Donatists. 
Under the reign of the barbarians, the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obscure 
peace of one hundred years, at the end of which we may again trace them by 
the light of the imperial persecutions. See Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. vi. p 
192, etc. 

“ In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St Angustine, without examining 
the grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts him to discharge the dnties of a Chris- 
tian and a subject ; to extricate himself without delay from his dangerous and 
guilty situation ; and even, if he could obtain the consent of his wife, to embrace 
a life of celibacy and penance (Tillemont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. xiii. p. 890). The 
bishop was intimately connected with Danas, the minister of peace fid. tom. xiii, 
p. 928). 
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future resentment. His repentance was fervent and sincere; 
but be soon discovered that it was no longer in his power to 
restore the edifice which he had shaken to its foundations. 
Carthage and the Roman garrisons returned with their gener- 
al to the allegiance of Yalentinian, but the rest of Africa was 
still distracted with war and faction ; and the inexorable King 
of the Yandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, stern- 
ly refused to relinquish the possession of his prey. The band 
of veterans who marched under the standard of Boniface, and 
his hasty levies of provincial troops, were defeated with con- 
siderable loss. The victorious barbarians insulted the open 
country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius were the only 
cities that appeared to rise above the general innndation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled 
with frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence; 
Desolation of and the respective degrees of improvement might 
Africa - be accurately measured by the distance from Car- 
thage and the Mediterranean. A simple reflection will im- 
press every thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility 
and cultivation: the country was extremely populous; the in- 
habitants reserved a liberal subsistence for their own use ; and 
the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular 
and plentiful that Africa deserved the name of the common 
granary of Rome and of mankind. On a sudden, the seven 
fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Yandals, whose destructive rage has per- 
haps been exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, 
and extravagant declamation. War in its fairest form implies 
a perpetual violation of humanity and justice ; and the hostili- 
ties of barbarians are inflamed by the fierce and lawless spirit 
which incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic soci- 
ety. The Yandals, where they found resistance, seldom gave 
quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were ex- 
piated by the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had 
fallen. Careless of the distinctions of age or sex or rank, they 
employed every species of indignity and torture to force from 
the captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of G-enserie justified his frequent examples of military 
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execution. He was not always the master of his own passions 
or of those of his followers ; and the calamities of war were 
aggravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanati- 
cism of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded 
that it was the common practice of the Yandals to extirpate 
the olives and other fruit-trees of a country where they in- 
tended to settle ; nor can I believe that it was a usual strata- 
gem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the 
walls of a besieged city for the sole purpose of infecting the 
air and producing a pestilence, of which they themselves must 
have been the first victims. 8 * 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the 
exquisite distress of beholding the ruin which he had occa- 
siegeof sioned, and whose rapid progress he was unable to 
SSSa. check. After the loss of a battle, he retired into 
Hippo Begins, where he was immediately besieged 
by an enemy who considered him as the real bulwark of Afri- 
ca. The maritime colony of Hijypo™ about two hundred miles 
westward of Carthage, had formerly acquired the distinguish 
ing epithet of Regius from the residence of Humidian kings; 
and some remains of trade and populousness still adhere to 
the modern city, which is known in Europe by the corrupted 
name of Bona. The military labors and anxious reflections of 
Count Boniface were alleviated by the edifying conversation 
of his friend St. Augustine f 7 till that bishop, the light and 


* The original complaints of the desolation of Africa aie contained — 1. In a 
letter from Capreolus, Bishop of Caithage, to excuse his absence from the Conndl 
of Ephesus (apad Ruinart, p. 428) ; 2. In the Life of St. Angnstine by hi s friend 
and colleague Possidins (apnd Ruin ait, p. 427) ; 3 In the History of the Vandali© 
Persecution, by Victor Vitensis (1. i. c. 1, 2, 3, edit. Ruinart). The last picture, 
which was drawn sixty years after the event, is more expressive of the author’s 
passions than of the troth of facts. 

90 See CeOarins, Geograph. Antiq. tom ii. part il p. 112. Leo African, in Ramu- 
tdo, tom. i. foL 70. L’Afi iqne de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 434, 437. Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 46, 47. The old Hippo Begins was finally destroyed by the Arabs in the sev- 
enth centniy ; but a new town, at the distance of two miles, was built with the 
materials, and it contained m the sixteenth centniy abont three hundred families 
of industrious but turbulent manufacturers. The adjacent territory is renowned* 
for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite fruits. 

* T The Life of St. Augustine by Tillemont fills a quarto volume (Mdm. Eccltfa. 
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pillar of the Catholic Church, was gently released, in the third 
Death of st. nionth of the siege and in the seventy-sixth year 
^iifSso!" 0, of his age, from the actual and the impending ca c 
Ang.28. lamities of his country. The youth of Augustine 
had been stained by the vices and errors which he so ingenu- 
ously confesses ; but from the moment of his conversion to 
that of his death the manners of the Bishop of Hippo were 
pure and austere; and the most conspicuous of his virtues 
was an ardent zed against heretics of every denomination — 
the Manichseans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians — against 
whom he waged a perpetual controversy. When the city, 
some mouths after his death, was burned by the Vandals, the 
library was fortunately saved which contained his voluminous 
writings — two hundred and thirty-two separate books or trea- 
tises on theological subjects, besides a complete exposition of 
the psalter and the Gospel, and a copious magazine of epistles 
and homilies.*® According to the judgment of the most im- 
partial critics, the superficial learning of Augustine was con- 
fined to the Latin language and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually clouded by 
false and affected rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, capa- 
cious, argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss 
of grace, predestination, free-will, and original sin; and the 


tom. xm.) of more than one thousand pages ; and the diligence of that learned 
Jansenist was excited on this occasion by factions and devout seal for the found- 
er of his sect. 

38 Such, at least, is the account of Victor Vitensis (de Persecut Vandal. 1. i. c. 
3); though Gennadius seems to doubt whether any person had read, or even col- 
lected, all the works of St. Augnstine (see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 319, m 
Catalog. Scriptor. Ecclet.). They ho\ e been repeatedly printed ; and Dupin (Bi- 
bliotbfeqne Eccles. tom* iii. p. 1 58-257) has given a large and satisfactory abstract 
of them as they stand in the last edition of the Benedictines. My personal ac- 
quaintance with the Bishop of Hippo does not extend beyond the Confessions and 
the City of God. 

* In his early youth (Confess* i. 14) St. Augnstine disliked and neglected the 
study of Greek ; and he frankly owns that he read the Platonists in a Latin 
version (Confess, vii. 9). Some modem critics have thought that his ignorance 
of Greek disqualified him from expounding the Scriptures ; and Cicero or Qnin* 
tiliftn would have required the knowledge of that language m a professor of 
rhetoric. 
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rigid system of Christianity which he framed or restored*® has 
been entertained with public applause and secret reluctance 
by the Latin Church.” 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of 
the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above four- 
Defeatand teen mon ths. The sea was continually open; and 
when the adjacent country had been exhausted hy 

48 i. irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves were com * 
polled by famine to relinquish their enterprise. The impor- 
tance and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the Regent of 
the West. Placidia implored the assistance of her Eastern 
ally ; and the Italian fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, 
who sailed from Constantinople with a powerful armament. 
As soon as the force of the two empires was united under the 
command of Boniface, he boldly marched against the Van- 
dals; and the loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the 
fate of Africa. He embarked with the precipitation of de- 
spair; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with their 
families and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the soldiers, 
the greatest part of whom were either slain or made prisoners 
by the Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity had wound- 
ed the vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of Raven- 
na with some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles 
of Placidia. Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of 
patrician and the dignity of master-general of the Roman ai~ 
mies ; but he must have blushed at the sight of those medals 
in which he was represented with the name and attributes of 


*® These questions were seldom agitated from the time of St. Paul to that of St. 
Augustine. I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the natural senti- 
ments of the Semi-Pelagians, and that the orthodoxy of St Augustine was do- 
med from the Manichaan school. 

11 The Church of Rome has canonized Angus tine and reprobated Calvin. Yet, 
as the real difference between them is invisible even to a theological microscope, 
the Molimsts are oppressed by the authority of the saint, and the Jansenists are 
disgraced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the meanwhile the Protestant 
Annimans stand aloof and deride the mutual perplexity of the disputants (see a 
curious Review of the Controversy by Le derc, BiWiothhqne Universelle, tom. 
ariv. p. 144-898). Perhaps a reasoner still more independent may smile, in hit 
turn, when he peruses an A rmi ni an Commentary on the Epistle to the Rwm tw 
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victory." The discoveiy of his fraud, the displeasure of the 
empress, and the distinguished favor of his rival exasperated 
the haughty and perfidious soul of Aetius. He hastily return- 
ed from Gaul to Italy with a retinue, or rather with an army, 
of barbarian followers ; and such was the weakness of the gov- 
ernment that the two generals decided their private quarrel 
in a bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but he received 
ms the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his 

* jn,4S8 ‘ adversary, of which he expired within a few days, 
in such Christian and charitable sentiments that he exhorted 
his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept Aetius for her second 
husband. But Aetius could not derive any immediate advan- 
tage from the generosity of his dying enemy. He was pro- 
claimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and though he at- 


* Ducange, Faro. Byzant. p. 67. On one side, the head of Valentinian ; on the 

reverse, Boniface with a scourge in one hand and a palm in the other, standing 
in a triumphal car, which is drawn by four horses, or, in another medal, by four 
stags ; an unlucky emblem ! I should doubt whether another example can be 
found of the head of a subject on the reverse of an imperial medaL* See Science 
des M&lailles, by the Pfere Jobert, tom. i. p. 132-150, edit, of 1739, by the Baron 
de la Bastie. 

* Bethel adduces strong reasons for believing that this medal was not struck by 
imperial authority in honor of the celebrated Boniface, but that it belongs to the 
class of Pseudomoneta, or medals struck for private purposes by corporations or 
other bodies. He believes that this medal was commemorative of the triumph of 
a charioteer named Boniface, who happened to be a contemporary of the celebrated 
general of this name. He is represented with a whip in his hand, and with the 
other attributes of a charioteer, but not with the emblems which are found on coins 
commemorative of an imperial triumph. Moreover, the epigraph on the coin is 
simply Bontfatius, without any of the titles which were always given in that age 
to a man of distinguished ranL The four stags, of which Gibbon speaks, are 
horses, and what appear to be horns are only palm-branches rising from their 
heads See Eckhel, vol. viiL p 293. 

With respect to the remark of Gibbon that probably another example cannot 
be found of the head of a subject on the reverse of an imperial medal. Lord Mahon 
(life of Belisarius, p. 181) has called attention to the fact that Cedrenus (p. 370, 
edit. Paris, voL L p 649, edit. Bonn) mentions a medal of Justinian, in which this 
emperor is represented on one side and Belisarius on the other, with the inscrip- 
tion B ekiaaptoc 9 rutv 'PuypunDv. But no medals of this kind have been 
found, for the one which Ducange described from the Museum of Gyllius is sus- 
pected not to be genuine ; and hence it has been conjectured that Cedrenus may 
have had before his eyes an extant medal of Justinian, containing on the obverse 
the head of the emperor, and on the reverse the emperor riding on horseback, with 
the legend salvs et globia bomanorvm, and that he erroneously supposed that 
the figure on the reverse was Belisarius. See Eckhel, voL viii, p. 209 ; Pinder und 
Friedl&nder, Die Mftnzea Justiniass, p. 19. — S. 
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.edition. He was not always the master of his own passions 
of those of his followers ; and the calamities of war were 
Igravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanati- 
sm of the Donatists. Tet I shall not easily be persuaded 
at it was the common practice of the Vandals to extirpate 
e olives and other frnit-trees of a country where they in- 
aded to settle ; nor can I believe that it was a usual strata- 
m to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the 
ills of a besieged city for the sole purpose of infecting the 
• and producing a pestilence, of which they themselves must 
ve been the first victims.” 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the 
qnisite distress of beholding the ruin which he had oeca- 
Ja of sioned, and whose rapid progress he was unable to 
'^30. cheek. After the loss of a battle, he retired into 

'• Hippo Regius, where he was immediately besieged 

an enemy who considered him as the real bulwark of Afri- 
The maritime colony of Hippo ™ about two hundred miles 
stward of Carthage, had formerly acquired the distinguish 
j epithet of Hegvus from the residence of Humidian kings; 
i some remains of trade and populousness still adhere to 
) modern city, which is known in Europe by the corrupted 
me of Bona. The military labors and anxious reflections of 
unt Boniface were alleviated by the edifying conversation 
his friend St. Augustine till that bishop, the light and 


The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contained — 1. In a 
*r from Capreolus, Bishop of Caithage, to excuse his absence fiom the Council 
Ephesus (apud Ruinart, p. 428) ; 2. In the Life of St. Augustine by his friend 
colleague Possidius (apud Ruinart, p. 427) ; 8 In the History of the Vandalie 
locution, by Victor Vitensis (1. i. c. 1, 2, 8, edit. Ruinart). The last picture, 
ih was drawn sixty years after the event, is more expressive of the author's 
ions than of the truth of facts. 

See CeUarins, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. 1X2. Leo African, in Ramu- 
tom. i. foL 70. L’Afriqne de Mannol, tom. ii. p. 484, 437. Shaw's Travels, 
5, 47. The old Hippo Regius was finally destroyed by tbe Arabs in the sev- 
i centuiy ; but a new town, at the distance of two miles, was built wiLh the 
Brials, and it contained in the sixteenth centuiy about three hundred families 
ldustrious but turbulent manufactuieis. The adjacent territory is renowned' 
i pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite fruits. 

The Life of St. Augustine by Tillemont fills a quarto volume (Mdm. Redds, 
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pillar of the Catholic Church, was gently released, in the third 
Death of st. moQ th of the siege and in the seventy -sixth year 
f "f3s£ ne ' °f his age, from the actual and the impending ca* 
Ang.as. lamities of his country. The youth of Augustine 
had been stained by the vices and errors which he so ingenu- 
ously confesses ; but from the moment of his conversion to 
that of his death the manners of the Bishop of Hippo were 
pure and austere; and the most conspicuous of his virtues 
was an ardent zeal against heretics of every denomination — 
the Manichseans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians — against 
whom he waged a perpetual controversy. When the city, 
some months after his death, was burned by the Vandals, the 
library was fortunately saved which contained his voluminous 
writings — two hundred and thirty-two separate books or trea- 
tises on theological subjects, besides a complete exposition of 
the psalter and the G-ospel, and a copious magazine of epistles 
and homilies.* 8 According to the judgment of the most im- 
partial critics, the superficial learning of Augustine was con- 
fined to the Latin language ;** and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually clouded by 
false and affected rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, capa- 
cious, argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss 
of grace, predestination, free-will, and original sin; and the 


tom. xiii.) of more than one thousand pages ; and the diligence of that learned 
Jansenist was excited on this occasion by factions and devout zeal for the found- 
er of his sect. 

38 Such, at least, is the account of Victor Vitensis (de Persecute Vandal. 1. i. c. 
8) ; though Gennadius seems to doubt whether any person had read, or even col- 
lected, all the works of St. Augustine (see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 819, in 
Catalog. Scriptoi. Eccles.). They ha<ie been repeatedly printed; and Dupin (Bi- 
bliothbque Eccle's tom. lii. p. 158-257) has given a large and satisfactory abstract 
of them as they stand in the last edition of the Benedictines. My personal ac- 
quaintance with the Bishop of Hippo does not extend beyond the Confessions and 
the City of God. 

98 In his eaily youth (Confess, i. 14) St. Augustine disliked and neglected the 
study of Greek ; and he frankly owns that he read the Platonists in a Latin 
version (Confess, vii. 9). Some modem critics have thought that his ignorance 
of Greek disqualified him fiom expounding the Scriptures ; and Cicero or Quin* 
tilian would have reqoiied the knowledge of that language in a professor of 
rhetoric, 
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rigid system of Christianity which he framed or restored" has 
been entertained with public applause and secret reluctance 
by the Latin Church.* 1 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of 
the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above four- 
Defeatand teen months. The sea was continually open; and 
gggfcj when the adjacent country had been exhausted by 
“ «i- irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves were com 

pelled by famine to relinquish their enterprise. The impor- 
tance and danger of Africa were deeply felt by the Regent of 
the West. Plaeidia Implored the assistance of her Eastern 
ally ; and the Italian fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, 
who sailed from Constantinople with a powerful armament. 
As soon as the force of the two empires was united under the 
command of Boniface, he boldly marched against the Van- 
dals ; and the loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the 
fate of Africa. He embarked with the precipitation of de- 
spair ; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with their 
families and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the soldiers, 
the greatest part of whom were either slain or made prisoners 
by the Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity had wound- 
ed the vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of Raven- 
na with some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles 
of Plaeidia. Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of 
patrician and the dignity of master-general of the Roman ai- 
mies ; but he must have blushed at the sight of those medals 
in which he was represented with the name and attributes of 


M These questions were seldom agitated from the time of St. Paul to that of St. 
Augustine. I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the natural senti- 
ments of the Semi-Pelagians, and that the orthodoxy of St. Augustine was de- 
rived from the Manichsean school. 

“ The Church of Rome has canonized Augustine and reprobated Calvin. Yet, 
is die reed difference between them is invisible even to a theological micioscope, 
the Molinuts are oppressed by the authority of the saint, and the Jansemsts are 
disgraced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the meanwhile the Protestant 
Armimans stand aloof and deride the mutual perplexity of the disputants (see a 
curious Review of the Controversy by Le Clerc, Biblioth&que Universelle, tom. 
xiv. p. 144-898). Perhaps a reasoner still more independent may smile, in hti 
turn, when he peruses an Aiminian Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
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victory.” The discovery of his fraud, the displeasure of the 
empress, and the distinguished favor of his rival exasperated 
the haughty and perfidious soul of Aetius. He hastily return- 
ed from Gaul to Italy with a retinue, or rather with an army, 
of barbarian followers ; and such was the weakness of the gov- 
ernment that the two generals decided their private quarrel 
in a bloody battle. Boniface was successful ; but he received 
Hi* death. i 11 the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his 
▲•d. 482. adversary, of which he expired within a few days, 
in such Christian and charitable sentiments that he exhorted 
his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept Aetius for her second 
husband. But Aetius could not derive any immediate advan- 
tage from the generosity of his dying enemy. He was pro- 
claimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and though he at- 


22 Dncange, Earn. Byzant. p. 67. On one side, the head of Valentinian ; on the 
reverse, Boniface with a scourge in one hand and a palm in the other, standing 
in a triumphal car, which is drawn by four horses, or, in another medal, by four 
stags ; an unlncky emblem ! I should doubt whether another example can be 
found of the head of a subject on the reverse of an imperial medal * See Science 
des M&lailles, by the Pfere Jobert, tom. i. p. 132-150, edit, of 1739, by the Baron 
de la Basrie. 

* Eckhel adduces strong reasons for believing that this medal was not struck by 
imperial authority in honor of the celebi ated Boniface, hut that it belongs to the 
class of Pseudomoneta, or medals struck for private purposes by corporations or 
other bodies He believes that this medal was commemorative of the triumph of 
a charioteer named Boniface, who happened to be a contemporary of the celebrated 
general of this name. He is represented with a whip in his hand, and with the 
other attributes of a charioteer, but not with the emblems which aie found on coins 
commemorative of an imperial triumph. Moreover, the epigraph on the coin is 
simply Bonitatius, without any of the titles which were always given in that age 
to a man of distinguished rank. The four stags, of which Gibbon speaks, are 
horses, and what appear to be horns are only palm-branches rising from their 
heads See Eckhel, vol. viiL p 293. 

With respect to the remark of Gibbon that probably another example cannot 
be found of the head of a subject on the reverse of an imperial medal, Lord Mahon 
(Life of Behsaiius, p 181) has called attention to the fact that Cedrenus (p. 370, 
edit. Paris, vol. i. p. 649, edit. Bonn) mentions a medal of Justinian, in which this 
emperor is represented on one side and Belisarius on the other, with the inscrip- 
tion BeXwoptoc ij rwv *Pc opaiutv. But no medals of this kind have been 
found, for the one which Dncange described from the Museum of Gyllius is sus- 
pected not to be genuine ; and hence it has been conjectured that Cedrenus may 
have had before Ms eyes an extant medal of Jnstinian, containing on the obverse 
the head of the emperor, and on the reverse the emperor riding on horseback, with 
the legend salts et gloria bomanorym, and that he erroneously supposed that 
the figure on the reverse was Behsaiius. See Eckhel, voL viii, p. 209 ; Pinder und 
Friedlander, Die Munzen Justinians, p. 19.— S. 
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tempted to defend some strong fortresses erected on his pat; 
m <vnm l estate, the imperial power soon compelled him to i 
tire into Pannonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. T1 
republic was deprived, by their mutual discord, of the servi< 
ot her two most illustrious champions.” 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Bonifac 
that the Yandals would achieve without resistance or delay tl 
PromBBot conquest of Africa. Eight years, however, elapse 
inAinca 1118 from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction < 
A.*. 481-4S®. Carthage. In the midst of that interval the amb 
tious Genserie, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, neg 
tiated a treaty of peace, by which he gave his son Hunner 
for a hostage, and consented to leave the Western emperor i 
the undisturbed possession of the three Mauritanias.” Th 
moderation, which cannot be imputed to the justice, must b 
ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. His throne was ei 
compassed with domestic enemies, who accused the basenef 
of his birth, and asserted the legitimate claims of his nephew: 
the sons of Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, he sacrifice 
to his safety ; and their mother, the widow of the decease 
king, was precipitated by his order into the river Ampsagi 
But the public discontent burst forth in dangerous and fn 
quent conspiracies ; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to hav 
shed more Vandal blood by the hand of the executioner tha 
in the field of battle.” The convulsions of Africa, which hai 
favored his attack, opposed the firm establishment of his pov 

“ Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. L i. c. 3, p. 185 [tom. i. p. 825, edit Bonn]) cor 
tinnes the history of Boniface no further than his retain to Italy. His death i 
mentioned by Prosper [Ann. 432] and Morcelbnns; the expiession of the lattei 
that Aetins the day before had provided himself with a longer spear, implies some 
thing like a regular duel. 

u See Procopius de Bell Vandal. L i. c. 4, p 188 [tom. i p. 327, edit Bonn] 
Valentinian published several humane laws to lelieve the distress of his Numidia, 
and Mauritanian subjects. He discharged them, in a great measure, fiom the pay 
ment of then debts, leduced their tribute to one eighth, and gave them a right Oj 
appeal fiom their provincial magistrates to the Prefect of Borne. Cod. Theod 
tom. vi. Novell, p 11, 12. 

“ Victor Vitensw de Persecut. Vandal. 1. ii c. 5, p 26. The cruelties of Gen 
eerie to waids his subjects are strongly expressed in Prosper's Chronicle, a.d. 442 
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er ; and the various seditions of the Moors and Germans, the 
Donatists and Catholics, continually disturbed or threatened 
the unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced towards 
Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from the West- 
ern provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed to the naval enter- 
prises of the Romans of Spain and Italy ; and, in the heart of 
Numidia, the strong inland city of Cirta still persisted in ob- 
stinate independence .* **8 These difficulties were gradually sub- 
dued by the spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty of Gen- 
seric, who alternately applied the arts of peace and war to the 
establishment of his African kingdom. He subscribed a sol- 
emn treaty, with the hope of deriving some advantage from 
the term of its continuance and the moment of its violation. 
The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed by the protestations 
of friendship which concealed his hostile approach ; and Car- 
thage was at length surprised by the Yandals, five hundred 
and eighty-five years after the destruction of the city and re- 
public by the younger Scipio.” 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a 
colony ; and though Carthage might yield to the royal prerog- 
fhey surprise a tives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade 
°f Alexandria or the splendor of Antioch, she still 
° ct * 9 ' maintained the second rank in the West — as the 
j Rome (if we may use the style of contemporaries) of the Afri- 
can world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis 88 displayed,* 
in a dependent condition, the image of a flourishing republic. 
Carthage contained the manufactures, the arms, and the treas- 
ures of the six provinces. A regular subordination of civil 
honors gradually ascended from the procurators ofthe streets 
and quarters of the city to the tribunal of the supreme magis- 

* Possidius, in Tit. Augustin, c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 428. 

97 See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and MarceUinus. They mark 
the same year, hut different days, for the surprise! of Carthage. 

** The picture of Carthage as it flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries is 
taken from the Expositio Totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the third volume of Hudson's 
Minor Geogiapheis; from Ausouiua de Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229; and princi- 
pally from Salvian, de Gubei nations Dei, 1. rii. p. 257, 268. I am sin prised that 
the Notitia should not place either a mi»t at a& arsenal at Carthage, but only a 
gynecftum, or female manufacture. 
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irate, who, with the title of proconsul, represented the state 
and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gym- 
nasia were instituted for the education of the African youth ; 
and the liberal arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy were publicly taught in the Greek and Latin languages. 
The buildings of Carthage were uniform and magnificent. A 
shady grove was planted in the midst of the capital ; the new 
port, a secure and capacious harbor, was subservient to the 
commercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and the splen- 
did games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost in 
the presence of the barbarians. The reputation of the Cartha- 
ginians was not equal to that of their country, and the re- 
proach of Punic faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless 
character.” The habits of trade and the abuse of luxury had 
corrupted their manners ; but their impious contempt of monks 
and the shameless practice of unnatural lusts are the two abom- 
inations which excite the pious vehemence of Salvian, the 
preacher of the age . 40 The King of the Yandals severely re- 
formed the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the ancient, no- 
ble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage (these expressions of Vic- 
tor are not without energy) was reduced by Genseric into a 
state of ignominious servitude. After he had permitted his 
licentious troops to satiate their rage and avarice, he instituted 
a more regular system of rapine and oppression. An edict 
was promulgated which enjoined all persons, without fraud 
or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable fur- 
niture or apparel to the royal officers ; and the attempt to se- 


” The anonymous author of the Expositio Totius Mundi compares, in his bar- 
barous Latin, the countiy and the inhabitants , and, after stigmatizing their want 
of faith, he coolly concludes, “Difficile autem inter eos invenitur bonus, tamen in 
xnultis panci boni esse possunt” (p 18). 

40 He declares that the peculiar vices of each countiy weie collected in the sink 
of Carthage (1. \ii. p 257). In the indulgence of vice the Africans applauded their 
manly vli tue 44 Et llli se magis virihs fortitudmis esse ci edei ent, qm maxime viros 
feminei usfcs piobrositate fregissent” (p 268). The streets of Carthage were pol- 
luted by effeminate wietches who publicly assumed the countenance, the dress, 
and the character of women (p. 264). If a monk appeared in the city, the holy 
man was puisued with impious scorn and ridicule — 44 detestantibus udentium ca* 
chinms” (p. 289). 
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Crete any part of their patrimony was inexorably punished 
with death and torture as an act of treason against the State. 
The lands of the proconsular province, which formed the im- 
mediate district of Carthage, were accurately measured and 
divided among the barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved for 
his peculiar domain the fertile territory of Byzacium and the 
adjacent parts of Numidia and Gaetulia. 41 

It was natural enough that Genseric should hate those whom 
he had injured. The nobility and senators of Carthage were 
African ©x- ex P 0Se d to his jealousy and resentment; and all 
gee and cap- those who refused the ignominious terms which 
their honor and religion forbade them to accept 
were compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition 
of perpetual banishment. Borne, Italy, and the provinces of 
the East were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives, and 
of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public compassion ; 
and the benevolent epistles of Theodoret still preserve the 
names and misfortunes of Cselestian and Maria. 44 The Syrian 
bishop deplores the misfortunes of Cselestian, who, from the 
state of a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, 
with his wife and family and servants, to beg his bread in a 
foreign country ; but he applauds the resignation of the Chris- 
tian exile, and the philosophic temper which, under the press- 
ure of such calamities, could enjoy more real happiness than 
was the ordinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story of 
Maria, the daughter of the magnificent Eudaemon, is singular 
and interesting. In the sack of Carthage, she was purchased 
from the Vandals by some merchants of Syria, who afterwards 
sold her as a slave in their native country. A female attend- 
ant, transported in the same ship, and sold in the same family, 
still continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced 
to the common level of servitude ; and the daughter of Eu- 
dsemon received from her grateful affection the domestic ser- 
vices which she had onco required from her obedience. This 


41 Compare Procopius de Bell. Vandal. Lie 5, p 189, 190 [tom. L p. 882 seq. f 
edit. Bonn] ; and Victor Vitensis de Persecnt. Vandai L i. c. 4. 

43 Rumart (p. 444-457) has collected from Theodoret and other authors the mi* 
fortunes, real and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthage. 

III.— 33 
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remarkable behavior divulged the real condition of Maria, who, 
in the absence of the Bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from 
slavery by the generosity of some soldiers of the garrison. 
The liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent mainte- 
nance ; and she passed ten months among the deaconesses of 
the Church, till die was unexpectedly informed that her father, 
who had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exercised an hon- 
orable office in one of the "Western provinces. Her filial im- 
patience was seconded by the pious bishop. Theodoret, in a 
letter still extant, recommends Maria to the Bishop of .iEgae, 
a maritime city of Cilicia, which was frequented, during the 
annual fair, by the vessels of the West, most earnestly request- 
ing that his colleague would use the maiden with a tenderness 
suitable to her birth; and that he would intrust her to the 
care of such faithful merchants as would esteem it a sufficient 
gun if they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human hope, 
to the arms of her afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I am 
tempted to distinguish the memorable fable of the Sevebt 

Sleepers," whose imaginary date corresponds with 

serea sleep- the reign of the younger Theodosius and the con- 
quest of Africa by the Vandals. 4 * When the Em- 
peror Decius persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious cavern in the side 
of an adjacent mountain, where they were doomed to perish 
by the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance should be 

" The choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance ; yet I have con- 
fined myself to the narrative which was translated rom the Syiiac by the care of 
Gregory of Tours (de Gloria Martyr-ftm, 1. i. c. 95, in Max. Bibliotheca. Patrum, 
tom. xi. p. 856), to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud Fhotaum, p. 1400, 
1401 [p. 467, edit. Bekk.]), and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eutychius (tom. i. 
p. 891, 581, 582, 585, vers. Pocock [Oxon. 16583). 

44 Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemani (Bibliot. Oriental, tom. 
1 p 886, 838), place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in the year 786 (a d. 
425) or 748 (a.d. 487) of the era of the Seleuddes. Their Greek acts, which 
Fhotias had read, assign the date of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Theo- 
dosius, which may coincide either with a.d. 489 or 446. The period which had 
elapsed since the persecution of Decius is easily ascertained ; and nothing less 
than the ignorance of Mahomet or the legendaries could suppose an interval of 
three or four hundred years. 
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firmly secured with a pile of huge stones. They immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which was miraculously prolonged, 
without injuring the powers of life, during a period of one 
hundred and eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the moun- 
tain had descended, removed the stones to supply materials 
for some rustic edifice. The light of the sun darted into the 
cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were permitted to awake. 
After a slumber, as they thought of a few hours, they were 
pressed by the calls of hunger; and resolved that Jambli- 
chus, one of their number, should secretly return to the city 
to purchase bread for the use of his companions. The youth 
(if we may still employ that appellation) could no longer recog- 
nize the once familiar aspect of his native country ; and his 
surprise was increased by the appearance of a large cross, tri- 
umphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. His 
singular dress and obsolete language confounded the baker, to 
whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the current 
coin of the empire ; and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a se- 
cret treasure, was dragged before the judge. Their mutual 
inquiries produced the amazing discovery that two centuries 
were almost elapsed since Jamblichus and his friends had es- 
caped from the rage of a pagan tyrant. The Bishop of Ephe- 
sus, the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it is said, 
the Emperor Theodosius himself, hastened to visit the cavern 
of the Seven Sleepers, who bestowed their benediction, re- 
lated their story, and at the same instant peaceably expired. 
The origin of this marvellous fable cannot be ascribed to the 
pious fraud and credulity of the modem Greeks, since the au- 
thentic tradition may be traced within half a century of the 
supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who was 
bom only two years after the death of the younger Theodo- 
sius, has devoted one of his two hundred and thirty homilies 
to the praise of the young men of Ephesus. 4 * Their legend, 

" James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian Church, was bora a.®. 452 ; 
he began to compose his seimons a.®. 474 ; he was made bishop of Batn®, in 
the distiict of Sarug and pionnce of Mesopotamia, a.®. 519 , and died a ®. 521* 
fAgsemaiii, tom. i. p. 288 , 289 .) For the homily de Ptteris Epheainu , see p. 885- 
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before the end of the sixth century, was translated from the 
Syriac into the Latin language, by the care of Gregory of 
Tours. The hostile communions of the East preserve their 
memory with equal reverence ; and their names are honorably 
inscribed in the Roman, the Abyssinian, and the Russian cal- 
endar. 4 ® Hor has their reputation been confined to the Chris- 
tian world. This popular tale, which Mahomet might learn 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introduced, 
as a divine revelation, into the Koran . 47 The story of the 
Seven Sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the nations, 
from Bengal to Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion ; 4B 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been discovered 
in the remote extremities of Scandinavia . 49 This easy and 
universal belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, may 
be ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable itself. We im- 
perceptibly advance from youth to age without observing the 
gradual, but incessant, change of human affairs ; and even in 
our larger expenence of history, the imagination is accustomed, 
by a perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite the most 


339 : though I could wish that Assemani had translated the text of James of Sarog 
instead of answenng the objections of Baronins. 

49 See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Mensis Julii, tom vi. p 375-897). 
This immense calendar of saints, in one hundied and twenty-six yeais (1044- 
1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, has advanced no further than the 7th day of 
October. The suppiession of the Jesuits has most probably checked an under- 
taking which, thiough the medium of fable and supeistition, communicates much 
historical and philosophical instruction. 

47 See Maiacci Alcoran, suia xviii tom ii. p. 420-427, and tom i part iv. p 
108. With such an ample privilege Mahomet has not shown much taste or in- 
genuity. He has invented the dog (A1 Rakim) of the Seven Sleepeis; the re- 
spect of the sun, who altered his course twice a day that he might not slime into 
the cavern; and the caie of God himself, who preserved then bodies fiom putre- 
faction by turning them to the right and left. 

48 See D’Hei helot, Bibliothbque Orientale, p. 139 ; and Renandot, Hist. Patri- 
arch. Alexandiin. p. 39, 40. 

48 Paul, the deacon of Aqnileia (de Gestis Langobardornm, 1 i. c 4, p 715, 746, 
edit. Grot ), who lived towards the end of the eighth century, has placed in a cav- 
ern under a rock on the sboie of the ocean the Seven Sleepeis of the Noith, whose 
long repose was lespected by the barbaiians. Their diess declaied them to be 
Romans ; and the deacon conjectmes that they were reserved by Providence as the 
futme apostles of those unbelieving countiies. 
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distant revolutions. But if tie interval between two memor- 
able eras could be instantly annihilated ; if it were possible, 
after a momentary slumber of two hundred years, to display 
the new world to the eyes of a spectator who still retained a 
lively and recent impression of the old, his surprise and his 
reflections would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophi- 
cal romance. The scene could not be more advantageously 
placed than in the two centuries which elapsed between the 
reigns of Decius and of Theodosius the Younger. During 
this period the seat of government had been transported from 
Borne to a new city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus; 
and the abuse of military spirit had been suppressed by an 
artificial system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The 
throne of the persecuting Decius was filled by a succession of 
Christian and orthodox princes, who had extirpated the fabu- 
lous gods of antiquity ; and the public devotion of the age 
was impatient to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic 
Church on the altars of Diana and Hercules. The union of 
the Boman empire was dissolved ; its genius was humbled in 
the dust ; and armies of unknown barbarians, issuing from the 
frozen regions of the North, had established their victorious 
reign over the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The Character, Conquests, and Couit of Attila, Bang of the Huns. — Death of 
Theodosius the Younger. — Elevation of Marcian to the Empire of the East. 

The Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Van- 
dals, who fled before the Huns ; but the achievements of the 
The Huns. Hnns themselves were not adequate to their power 
a jo. S7«-4S8. and prosperity. Their victorious hordes had spread 
from the Volga to the Danube ; but the public force was ex- 
hausted by the discord of independent chieftains ; their valor 
was idly consumed in obscure and predatory excursions ; and 
they often degraded their national dignity by condescending, 
for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their fu- 
gitive enemies. In the reign of Attela 1 the Huns again be- 


1 The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in Jornandes (de 
Rebus Getids, c. 34-50, p. 660-688, edit. Grot.) and Piiscus (Excei pta de Lega- 
tiombus, p. 83-76, Paris, 1648 £p. 140-220, edit. Bonn]). I have not seen the 
Lives of Attila composed by Juvencus CsBlius Calanus Dalmatinus, in the twelfth 
century, and by Nicolas Olahus, Ai chbishop of Gi an, in the sixteenth See Mascou’s 
Histoiy of the Germans, ix. 23, and Maffei, Osseivazioni Litteiane, tom i. p. 88, 
89. Whatever the modem Hungarians have added must be fabulous ; and they 
do not seem to have excelled in the art of fiction. They suppose that when At- 
tila invaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable wives, etc , he was one hundred 
and twenty years of age. Thevrocz, Chi on. p Lc. 22, in Script. Hunger, tom. L 
p. 76.* 


“ Attila, in Geiman JEtzd, is the hero of a vast number of German and Scandi- 
navian poems, of which the most perfect is the celebiated Nibelunge Noth , or Nibe- 
lunqen Lied. This poem, in its present form, is probably not earlier than the 
twelfth century, and has been maintained by Lachmann and other modem critics 
to have been made up of several separate lays, some of which were, no doubt, of 
greater antiquity, and had been handed down by tiadition from a much earlier pe- 
riod. Although the Nibelungen Lied and similar poems cannot, of course, be re- 
garded as of any historical authority, they show the irnpiession which Attila made 
upon his contemporaries and succeeding ages, and therefore deserve mention in 
connection with the history of the King of the Huns. In these poems Etzel ap- 
peals in conflict with the Burgundians and Pianks; and the destiuction of Gun- 
dicaiius. King of the Bmgundians, by the Huns in 436 is supposed to be lepre* 
sented by the catastrophe of the Nibelungen Lied. Theodonc the Ostrogotlv 
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came the terror of the world; and I shall now describe the 
character and actions of that formidable barbarian, who alter- 
nately insulted and invaded the East and the West, and urged 
the rapid downfall of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from 
the confines of China to those of Germany, the most powerful 
Their estab- an ^ populous tribes may commonly be found on the 
modem nSa- verge of the Roman provinces. The accumulated 
weight was sustained for a while by artificial bar- 
riers ; and the easy condescension of the emperors invited, 
without satisfying, the insolent demands of the barbarians, 
who had acquired an eager appetite for the luxuries of civil- 
ized life. The Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name 
of Attila among their native kings, may affirm with truth that 
the hordes which were subject to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, 
had formed their encampments within the limits of modem 
Hungary , 1 in a fertile country, which liberally supplied the 
wants of a nation of hunters and shepherds. In this advanta- 
geous situation, Rugilas, and his valiant brothers, who contin- 
ually added to their power and reputation, commanded the 
alternative of peace or war with the two empires. His alli- 
ance with the Romans of the West was cemented by his per- 
sonal friendship for the great Aetius, who was always secure 

3 Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies: 1. The 
Huns of Attila ; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century ; and, 3. The Tm ks or Mag- 
yars, jl.d. 889, the immediate and genuine ancestors of the modem Hungarians, 
whose connection with the two former is extremely faint and remote. The Pro - 
dromus and Notitia of Matthew Belins appear to contain a rich fund of infoi ma- 
tron concerning ancient and modem Hungary. I have seen the extiacts in Bi- 
bliothfeque Ancienne et Modern©, tom. xxii. p. 1-51, and Bibliothfcque Raisonn£e, 
tom. xvi. p. 127-1 75.* 

under the name of Dietrich of Bern, that is, Theodoric of Verona, is represented 
as the contempoiary of Attila, though he was not bora tall two years after the death 
of Attala ; and Siegfried, whose adventures form so prominent a pai t of the poem, 
is identified with much probability with Sigebert, King of Austiasia, who was as- 
sassinated in 575. See Lachmann, Nibelnngen Noth und die Kloge, nach der 
altesten Ueberlieferung, etc., Berlin, 1841 ; The Fall of theNibelungeis, a transla- 
tion of the Nibelnnge NOt or Nibelungenlied, London, 1850; Mr. Herbert’s Notes 
to his Poem on Attila, 1838 ; Grimm, Die deutsche Heldensage, p. 63 seq — S. 

a It has been shown in previous notes (p. 109, 113) that the Magyars are a Fin- 
nish race, and are not connected with the Huns, who were most probably of the 
Tuikish stock. — S. 
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of finding in the barbarian camp a hospitable reception and a 
powerful support. At his solicitation, and in the name of 
John the usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced to the con- 
fines of Italy ; their march and their retreat were alike expen- 
sive to the State ; and the grateful policy of Aetius abandoned 
the possession of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. The 
Homans of the East were not less apprehensive of the arms 
of Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or even the cap- 
ital. Some ecclesiastical historians have destroyed the barba- 
rians with lightning and pestilence;’ but Theodosius was re- 
duced to the more humble expedient of stipulating an annual 
payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and of 
disguising this dishonorable tribute by the title of general, 
which the King of the Huns condescended to accept. The 
public tranquillity was frequently interrupted by the fierce im- 
patience of the barbarians and the perfidious intrigues of the 
Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, among whom we 
may distinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of 
the Huns ; and their revolt was encouraged and protected by 
a Roman alliance, till the just claims and formidable power 
of Rugilas were effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw, his 
ambassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate : 
their decree was ratified by the emperor ; and two ambassa- 
dors were named — Plinthas, a general of Scythian extraction, 
but of consular rank ; and the quaestor Epigenes, a wise and 
experienced statesman, who was recommended to that office 
by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. 
His tw o nephews, Attila * and Bleda, b who succeeded to the 
throne of their uncle, consented to a personal interview with 


* Socrates, 1. "v ri. c. 43 ; Theodoret, 1. v. c. 37. Tillemont, who always depends 
on the faith of hi& ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends (Hist, des Emp. 
tom. vi. p. 133, 607) that the wars and personages were not the same. 


• As the Huns were probably Turks, it has been coujectuied that the name of 
Attila, who came to the throne on the death of his uucle, probably as guardian, 
may have been denved from atalik, which means, in Tmkish, guardian or regent. 
See Prichard, Researches into the Physical History of Mankin d, voL iv. p. 827. — S» 
b Called in the legends Bio del — S. 
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the ambassadors of Constantinople ; hnt as they proudly re- 
ot fused to dismount, the business was transacted on 
Attffi . 0 horseback, in a spacious plain near the city of Mar- 
a.d. «8-4sb. g Ug ^ - n Uppg r Jfgggia, The tings of the Huns 
assumed the solid benefits as well as the vain honors of the 
negotiation. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each 
condition was an insult on the majesty of the empire. Besides 
the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on the banks of the 
Danube, they required that the annual contribution should be 
augmented from three hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
pounds of gold; that a fine or ransom of eight pieces of gold 
should be paid for every Boman captive who had escaped from 
his barbarian master; that the emperor should renounce all 
treaties and engagements with the enemies of the Huns; and 
that all the fugitives who had taken refuge in the court or 
provinces of Theodosius should be delivered to the justice of 
their offended sovereign. This justice was rigorously inflicted 
on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They were cru- 
cified on the territories of the empire, by the command of At- 
tila ; and, as soon as the King of the Huns had impressed the 
Bomans with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a 
short and arbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious 
or independent nations of Scythia and Germany . 4 * 6 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his 
regal, descent ' from the ancient Huns, who had formerly con- 
tended with the monarchs of China. His features, 
aSdcliaf? according to the observation of a Gothic historian, 
acisr. tore the stamp of his national origin ; and the por- 
trait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a modem 
Calmuck* — a large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep- 


4 See Prisons, p. 47, 48 [edit. Paris; p 166-170, edit. Bonn], and Hist, des 
Peoples de TEurope, tom. vii. c. xii. xrn. xiv. xv. 

4 Piiscus, p. 89 [p. 150, edit. Bonn]. The modem Hungarians have deduced 
his genealogy, which ascends, in the thiity-fifth degree, to Ham the son of Noah; 
yet they are ignorant of his father’s real name. (De Goignes, Hist, des Huns, 
tom. ii p 297) 

6 Compare Jonmndes (c. 85, p. 661) with Buffon, Hist. Natmelle, tom. in. p. 
880. The foimei had a right to observe, “origmis snse signa restituens.” The 
character and portrait of Attila are probably transcnbed from Cassiodorus. 
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seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, 
broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty step and de- 
meanor of the TTing of the Huns expressed the consciousness 
of his superiority above the rest of mankind ; and he had a 
custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy 
the terror which he inspired. Yet this savage hero was not 
inaccessible to pity; his suppliant enemies might confide in 
the assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was considered 
by his subjects as a just and indulgent master. He delighted 
in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne in a mature age, 
his head, rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of the 
North; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully 
exchanged for that of a prudent and successful general. The 
effects of personal valor are so inconsiderable, except in poetry 
or romance, that victory, even among barbarians, must depend 
on the degree of skill with which the passions of the multi- 
tude are combined and guided for the service of a single man. 
The Scythian conquerors Attila and Zingis surpassed their 
rude countrymen in art rather than in courage ; and it may 
be observed that the monarchies both of the Huns and of the 
Moguls were erected by their founders on the basis of popu- 
lar superstition. The miraculous conception which fraud and 
credulity ascribed to the virgin-mother of Zingis raised him 
above the level of human nature ; and the naked prophet who, 
in the name of the Deity, invested him with the empire of the 
earth pointed the valor of the Moguls with irresistible enthu- 
siasm.’ The religious arts of Attila were not less skilfully 
adapted to the character of his age and country. It was nat- 
ural enough that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar de- 
votion, the god of war ; but as they were incapable of forming 
either an abstract idea or a corporeal representation, they wor- 


* Abnlpharag. Dynast, vers. Pocock, p. 281 [edit Oxon. 1668] ; Genealogical 
Histoiy of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Babader Shan, part in. c. IS, part iv. c. 8 ; 
Tie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix, I. i c. 1, 6. The relations of the mission- 
aries who visited Tartary in the thirteenth century (see the seventh volume of the 
Histoire des Voyages) express the popular language and opinions ; Zingis is styled 
the son of God, eta, etc. 
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shipped their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron scim- 
He ;ni etar.* One of the shepherds of the Huns perceived 
theaw ora of that a heifer who was grazing had wounded herself 
in the foot, and curiously followed the track of the 
blood, till he discovered among the long grass the point of an 
ancient sword, which he dug out o&the ground and presented 
to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artful, prince ac- 
cepted with pious gratitude this celestial favor; and, as the 
rightful possessor of the sword of Mars , asserted his divine 
and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the earth.* If the 
rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty 
altar, or rather pile of fagots, three hundred yards in length 
and in breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; and the sword 
of Mars was placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, 
which was annually consecrated by the blood of sheep, horses, 
and of the hundredth captive. 1 ' Whether human sacrifices 
formed any part of the worship of Attila, or whether he pro- 
pitiated the god of war with the victims which he continually 
offered in the field of battle, the favorite of Mars soon acquir- 
ed a sacred character, which rendered his conquests more easy 
and more permanent ; and the barbarian princes confessed, in 
the language of devotion or flattery, that they could not pre- 
sume to gaze with a steady eye on the divine majesty of the 
King of the Huns.” TTis brother Bleda, who reigned over a 


* Nec templum apnd eos visitor, ant delubrum, ne tugmium quidem cnlmo 
tectum cerni usqtiam potest; sed gladius barbaneo ritft hnmi figitur nudus, eum- 
que ut Martem regioDum quas circumcircant prsesulem verecondius colnnt. — Am- 
lriiftn. Marcellin. 2, and the learned Notes of Lindenbrogius and Valesius. 

• Prisons relates this remarkable stoiy, both in his own text (p. 65 [p. 201, edit. 
Bonn]) and in the quotation made by Jomandes (c 85, p. 662). He might have 
explained the tradition, or fable, which characterized this famous sword, and the 
name as well as attributes of the Scythian deity whom he has translated into the 
Mars of the Greeks and Romans. 

10 Herodot. L iv. c. 62. Por the sake of economy, I have calculated by the 
smallest stadium. In the hnman sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder and arm of 
the victim, which they threw up into the air, and drew omens and presages from 
the manner of their falling on the pile. 

11 Prisons, p. 65 [p. 182, edit. Bonn]. A more civilized hero, Augustus himsdf, 
was pleased if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to support 
their divine lustre. Sueton, in August, c. 79« 
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considerable part of the nation, was compelled to resign his 
sceptre and his life. Yet oven this cruel act was attributed 
to a supernatural impulse ; and the vigor with which Attila 
wielded the sword of Mars convinced the world that it had 
been reserved alone for his invincible arm . 19 But the extent 
of his empire affords the only remaining evidence of the num- 
ber and importance of his victories ; and the Scythian mon- 
arch, however ignorant of the value of science and philosophy, 
might perhaps lament that his illiterate subjects were destitute 
of the art which could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized and 
the savage climates of the globe — between the inhabitants of 
and acquires cities, who cultivated the earth, and the hunters and 
Scyuua > and > ^ shepherds, who dwelt in tents — Attila might aspire 
Germany. ^o fae title of supreme and sole monarch of the bar 
barians. 1 * He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and 
modern times, united the two mighty kingdoms of Germany 
and Scythia; and those vague appellations, when they are ap- 
plied to his reign, may be understood with an ample latitude. 
Thuringia, which stretched beyond its actual limits as far as 
the Danube, was in the number of his provinces; he inter- 
posed, with the weight of a powerful neighbor, in the domes- 
tic affairs of the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised 
and almost exterminated the Burgundians of the Rhine. He 
subdued the islands of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, 
encompassed and divided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the 
Huns might derive a tribute of furs from that northern region, 
which has been protected from all other conquerors by the se- 
verity of the climate and the courage of the natives. Towards 
the East, it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila 
over the Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured that he 

11 The Count de Boat (Hist, des Peoples de l’Europe, tom. vii p. 428, 429) 
attempts to clear Attila fiom the murder of his brother, and is almost inclined 
to reject the concmrent testimony of Jornandes and the contempoiaiy Chroni- 
cles. 

19 Foitissimarum gentium dominos, qui inauditfi, ante se potentift, solus Scy- 
thia* et Germanica regna po&sedit. — Jornandes, <* 49, p 684; Prisons, p.64, 66 
[p. 199-201, edit. Bonn]. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge of the Chinese, has 
acquired (tom. ii. p. 295-801) an adequate idea of the empire of Attila. 
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reigned on the banka of the Volga ; that the Eng of the 
Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician ; 14 
that he insnlted and vanquished the khan of the formidable 
Geougen ; and that he sent ambassadors to negotiate an equal 
alliance with the empire of China. In the proud review of 
the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his lifetime, the thought of a 
revolt, the Gepidse and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by 
their numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit of their 
chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, Eng of the Gepidse, was the 
faithful and sagacious counsellor of the monarch, who esteemed 
his intrepid genius, whilst he loved the mild and discreet vir- 
tues of the noble Walamir, Eng of the Ostrogoths. The 
crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many martial tribes, 
who served under the standard of Attila, were ranged in the 
submissive order of guards and domestics round the person of 
their master. They watched his nod; they trembled at his 
frown ; and at the first signal of his will they executed, with- 
out murmur or hesitation, his stem and absolute commands. 
In time of peace, the dependent princes, with their national 
troops, attended the royal camp in regular succession; but 
when Attila collected his military force, he was able to bring 
into the field an army of five, or, according to another account, 
of seven hundred thousand barbarians. 1 ** 

14 See Hist, des Hnns, tom ii. p. 296. The Geongen believed that the Huns 
could excite at pleasure storms of wind and rain. This phenomenon was produced 
b} the stone Gezi, to whose magic power the loss of a battle was asciibed by the 
Mahometan Tartais of the fouiteenth centmy. See Cherefeddin Ali, Hist, de Ti- 
mur Bee, tom. i. p. 82, 88. 

15 Jornandes, c. 35, p. 661 ; c. 87, p. 667. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. vi. p. 129, 188. Corneille has represented the pride of Attila to his subject 
icings, and his tragedy opens with these two ridiculous lines: 

Us ue sont pas venus, nos deux rois! qu’on lenr die 

Qu’ils se font trop attendie, et qu’ Attila s’ennuie. 

The two kings of the Gepidse and the Ostrogoths are profound politicians and sen- 
timental lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without the genius, of 
the poet. 

* Niebuhr remarks (Lectures on the History of Borne, vol. iil p. 350) that 
44 Gibbon’s description of Attila’s power is one of the weak parts of his work;” 
and theie aie strong reasons for believing that the extent of Attila’s power and do* 
minions has been ovoi stated. It muBt be recollected that the halo of fiction 
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The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention 
of Theodosius by reminding him that they were his neighbors 
both in Europe and Asia ; since they touched the 
yade?ersia a ” Danube on one hand, and reached with the other as 
a *. 480 - 440 . ^ ^ the Tanais. In the reign of his father, Ar- 
cadius, a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the provinces 
of the East, from whence they brought away rich spoils and 
innumerable captives. 1 * They advanced by a secret path 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea; traversed the snowy 
mountains of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the Halys ; recruited their weary cavalry with the generous 
breed of Cappadocian horses ; occupied the hilly country of 
Cilicia ; and disturbed the festal songs and dances of the citi- 
zens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; and the 
monks and pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their 
fury by a speedy embarkation. The memory of this invasion 
was still recent in the minds of the Orientals. The subjects 


*• alii per Caspia claustra 

Armeniasque nives, inopino tramite dncti 
Invadunt Orientis opes : jam pascua foment 
Cappadocum, volucrumque parens Argaeus eqnonnn* 

Jam mbet altns Halys, nec se defendit iniqoo 
Monte Cilix ; Syiim tractus vastantur amoani ; 

Assaetumqne choiis, et laetft plebe canorum, 

Protent imbellem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 

Claudian, in Rufin. 1. ii. 28-85. 

See likewise in Eutiop. L i. 248-251, and the stiong desci iption of Jerome, who 
wrote fiom his feelings, tom. L p 26, ad Heliodor. p. 200, ad Ocean, [p. 842 and 
460, edit. Vallars.]. Philostorgius (1 ix c 8 [17]) mentions this irruption. 


around Attila is exclusively German ; and as Attila was the conqueror of the Ger- 
mans, theie was a natuial tendency on the part of this people to exaggerate the 
power of the monarch by whom they had been subdued. Our chief authouty for 
the extent of Attila’s dominions is Jornandes, who was himself a Goth. It is veiy 
probable that many of the peoples mentioned m the list of Attila’s hosts may have 
been simple confederates, or a portion of them may have been incoiporated in his 
atmy as he passed through their countiy. Some notion may be formed of the real 
magnitude of Attila’s kingdom by the extent of the kingdoms which were formed 
out of his dominions at the time of his death. Of these an account is given in ch. 
xxxv. ; and it is sufficient to state here that the aiea out of which they grew was 
limited to Pannoma, Western Dacia, Eastern Rhaetia, and Northern Moesia. It is 
piobable that the soveieign sway of Attila was bounded by the eastern frontier of 
Bohemia on the west, and by the Maeotis, or thereabouts, on the east. The north- 
ern boundary was uncertain, bat it certainly did not extend so far northwards 
as Jornandes would lead ns to suppose. See Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. 
Geography, vol. i. p. 1098* — S. 
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of Attila might execute, with superior forces, the design which 
these adventurers had so boldly attempted ; and it soon became 
the subject of anxious conjecture whether the tempest would 
fall on the dominions of Rome or of Persia. Some of the 
great vassals of the Ring of the Huns, who were themselves 
in the rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an al- 
liance and society of arms with the Emperor, or rather with 
the General, of the W est. They related, during their residence 
at Rome, the circumstances of an expedition which they had 
lately made into the East. After passing a desert and a mo- 
rass, supposed by the Romans to be the lake Maeotis, they pen- 
etrated through the mountains, and arrived, at the end of fif- 
teen days’ march, on the confines of Media, where they ad- 
vanced as far as the unknown cities of Basic and Comic.* 
They encountered the Persian army in the plains of Media; 
and the air, according to their own expression, was darkened 
by a cloud of arrowB. But the Huns were obliged to retire 
before the numbers of the enemy. Their laborious retreat 
was effected by a different road ; they lost the greatest part 
of their booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, with 
some knowledge of the country and an impatient desire of re- 
venge. In the free conversation of the imperial ambassadors, 
who discussed, at the court of Attila, the character and designs 
of their formidable enemy, the ministers of Constantinople 
expressed their hope that his strength might be diverted and 
employed in a long and doubtful contest with the princes of 
the House of Sassan. The more sagacious Italians admonished 
their Eastern brethren of the folly and danger of such a hope ; 
and convinced them that the Medes and Persians were inca- 
pable of resisting the arms of the Huns ; and that the easy and 
important acquisition would exalt the pride as well as power 
of the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself with a mod- 
erate contribution and a military title, which equalled him 
only to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to 


* Gibbon has made a curious mistake ; Basic and Carrie were the names of the 
commanders of the Huns. II apekijKvOevcu 8k kg tj)v M fiSwv rbv re B affix «cu Kovp* 
ai% • • . dv8pag rwv B aatXeioiv 2kv9wv kcu it oXXov ndJjdovg dpxovrag. Priscne, 
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impose a disgraceful and intolerable yoke on tbe necks of the 
prostrate and captive Romans, who would then be encompassed 
on all sides by the empire of the Huns.” 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to 
avert the impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained 
Thw *««<* the Vandals in the possession of Africa. An enter- 
tmji ef” m pris© had been concerted between the courts of Ra- 
aj>. 441 , etc.; venna an d Constantinople for the recovery of that 
valuable province ; and the ports of Sicily were already -filled 
with the military and naval forces of Theodosius. But the 
subtle Genserie, who spread his negotiations round the world, 
prevented their designs by exciting the King of the Huns to 
invade the Eastern empire ; and a trifling incident soon be- 
came the motive or pretence of a destructive war.” Under 
the -faith of the treaty of hfargus, a free market was held on 
the northern side of the Danube, which was protected by a 
Roman fortress surnamed Constantia. A troop of barbarians 
violated the commercial security, killed or dispersed the un- 
suspecting traders, and levelled the fortress with the ground. 
The Huns justified this outrage as an act of reprisal, alleged 
that the Bishop of Margus had entered their territories to dis- 
cover and steal a secret treasure of their king’s, and sternly 
demanded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and tho 
fugitive subjects who had escaped from the justice of Attila. 
The refusal of the Byzantine court was the signal of war; 
and the Msesians at first applauded the generous firmness of 
their sovereign. But they were soon intimidated by the de- 
struction of Yiminiacnm and the adjacent towns; and the peo- 
ple was persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim that a pri- 


1T See the original conversation in Priscus, p. 64, 65 [edit. Paris , p, 108-201, 
edit. Bonn]. 

18 Prisons, p. 381. His history contained a copious and elegant account of the 
war (Evagrins, 1. i. c 17); bat the extracts which relate to the embassies are the 
only paits that have reached oar times. The original work was accessible, how- 
ever, to the writeis from whom we borrow our imperfect knowledge — Jomandes, 
Theophanes, Count Marcellinns, Prosper Tyro, and the author of the Alexandu- 
an, or Paschal, Chronicle. M. de Boat (Hist, des Peoples dc TEurope, tom. vii, 
ch. xv.) has examined the cause, the cii cumstances, and the duration of this war g 
and a ill not allow it to extend beyond the year 444. 
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vate citizen, however innocent or respectable, may be justly 
sacrificed to the safety of his country. The Bishop of Mar- 
gos, who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved to pre- 
vent the designs which he suspected. He boldly treated with 
the princes of the Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his pardon 
and reward ; posted a numerous detachment of barbarians, in 
silent ambush, on the banks of the Danube ; and, at the ap- 
pointed hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his 
episcopal city. This advantage, which had been obtained by 
treachery, served as a prelude to more honorable and deci- 
sive victories. The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of 
castles and fortresses ; and though the greatest part of them 
consisted only of a single tower with a small garrison, they 
were commonly sufficient to repel or to intercept the inroads 
of an enemy who was ignorant of the art and impatient of the 
delay of a regular siege. But these slight obstacles were in- 
stantly swept away by the inundation of the Huns. 1 * They 
destroyed, with fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmi- 
um and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Marcianopolis, of Uaissus 
and Sardica, where every circumstance in the discipline of the 
people and the construction of the buildings had been gradu- 
and ravage ally adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The 
jS’coXfr whole breadth of Europe, as it extends above five 
nopte. hundred miles from the Euxine to the Adriatic, was 
at once invaded and occupied and desolated by the myriads 
of barbarians whom Attila led into the field. The public dan- 
ger and distress could not, however, provoke Theodosius to in- 
terrupt his amusements and devotion, or to appear in person 
at the head of the Roman legions. But the troops which had 
been sent against G-enseric were hastily recalled from Sicily ; 
the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were exhausted ; and a 
military force was collected in Europe, formidable by their 
arms and numbers, if the generals had understood ‘the science 
of command and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The 

1# Procopius de JEdificiis, L iv. c. 5 [tom. iii p. 286, edit. Bonn]. These for* 
tresses weie aftei wards restored, strengthened, and enlarged by the Empeior Jus- 
tinian ; but they were soon destroyed by the Abares, who succeeded to the power 
end possessions of the Huns. 

HI.— Sir 
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armies of the Eastern empire were vanquished in three succes- 
sive engagements ; and the progress of Attila may be traced 
by the fields of battle. The two former, on the banks of the 
Utus and under the walls of Marcianopolis, were fought in the 
extensive plains between the Danube and Mount Usamas. As 
the Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, they gradual- 
ly and unskilfully retired towards the Ohersonesus of Thrace ; 
and that narrow peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was 
marked by their third and irreparable defeat. By the destruc- 
tion of this army, Attila acquired the indisputable possession 
of the field. From the Hellespont to Thermopylae and the 
suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, without resistance and 
without mercy, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia. Her- 
aclea and Hadrianople might perhaps escape this dreadful ir- 
ruption of the Huns ; but the words the most expressive of to- 
tal extirpation and erasure are applied to the calamities which 
they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern empire.” The- 
odosius, his court, and the unwarlike people were protected by 
the walls of Constantinople ; but those walls had been shaken 
by a recent earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had 
opened a large and tremendous breach. The damage, indeed, 
was speedily repaired ; but this accident was aggravated by a 
superstitious fear that Heaven itself had delivered the imperi- 
al city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were strangers to the 
laws, the language, and the religion of the Romans.” 

In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the South, 
the Scythian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a sav- 
age and destructive spirit. The laws of war that 
as, orTaftar, restrain the exercise of national rapine and murder 
are founded on two principles of substantial inter- 
est — the knowledge of the permanent benefits which may be 


“ “Septoaginta civitates ” (says Piosper Tyro) “deprasdatione vastata.” The 
language of Count Marcellinus is still moie forcible: “Pene totam Enropam, in- 
vests exdtitque civitatibns atque caatellis, conratit." 

“ Tillemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 106, 107) has paid great attention 
to thin memorable earthquake, which was felt as far from Constantinople as An- 
tioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writers. In the 
hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an engine of admirable effect. 
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obtained by a moderate use of conquest, and a just apprehen- 
sion lest the desolation ■which we inflict on the enemy’s coun- 
try may be retaliated on our own. But these considerations 
of hope and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state of 
nations. The Huns of Attila may without injustice be com- 
pared to the Moguls and Tartars before their primitive man- 
ners were changed by religion and luxury ; and the evidence 
of Oriental history may reflect some light on the short and 
imperfect annals of Rome. After the Moguls had subdued 
the northern provinces of China, it was seriously proposed — 
not in the hour of victory and passion, but in calm, deliberate 
council — to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous 
country, that the vacant land might be converted to the past- 
ure of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,” who in- 
sinuated some principles of rational policy into the mind of 
Zingis, diverted him from the execution of this horrid design. 
But in the cities of Asia which yielded to the Moguls the in- 
human abuse of the rights of war was exercised with a regu- 
lar form of discipline, which may, with equal reason, though 
not with equal authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. 
The inhabitants who had submitted to their discretion were 
ordered to evacuate their houses and to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city, where a division was made of the 
vanquished into three parts. The first class consisted of the 
soldiers of the garrison and of the young men capable of bear- 
ing arms, and their fate was instantly decided : they were ei- 
ther enlisted among the Moguls or they were massacred on 
the spot by the troops, who, with pointed spears and bended 
bows, had formed a circle round the captive multitude. The 
second class, composed of the young and beautiful women, of 


** He represented to the Emperor of the Moguls that the four provinces— Pet- 
cbeli, Chan tong, Chansi, and Leao tong— which be already possessed might annually 
Droduce, under a mild administration, 500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures 
of rice, and 800,000 pieces of silk. Gaubil, Hist, de la Dynastie des Mongous, p. 
58, 59. Yelutchousay (such was the name of the mandarin) was a wise and virtu- 
ous minister, who saved his country and civilized the conquerors.* See p. 102, 108* 

* Compare the life of this remarkable man, translated from the Chinese by M 
Abel R&nusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, tom. ii* p. 64. — M. 
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the artificers of every rank and profession, and of the more 
wealthy or honorable citizens, from whom a private ransom 
might be expected, was distributed in equal or proportionable 
lots. The remainder, whose life or death was alike useless to 
the conquerors, were permitted to return to the city, which in 
the meanwhile had been stripped of its valuable furniture; 
and a tax was imposed on those wretched inhabitants for the 
indulgence of breathing their native air. Such was the be- 
havior of the Moguls when they were not conscious of anj 
extraordinary rigor." But the most casual provocation, the 
slightest motive of caprice or convenience, often provoked 
them to involve a whole people in an indiscriminate massa- 
cre ; and the ruin of some flourishing cities was executed with 
such unrelenting perseverance that, according to their own ex- 
pression, horses might run without stumbling over the ground 
where they had once stood. The three great capitals of Kho- 
rasan — Maru, Meisabour, and Herat — were destroyed by the 
armies of Zingis ; and the exact account which was taken of 
the slain amounted to four million three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand persons.” Timour, or Tamerlane, was educat- 
ed in a less barbarous age and in the profession of the Ma- 
hometan religion ; yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages 
of Tamerlane,” either the Tartar or the Hun might deserve 
the epithet of the Sooubge of God.” 


** Particular instances would be endless : but the curious reader may consult 
the Life of Gengiscan by Petit de la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, and the 
fifteenth book of the History of the Huns. 

* At Maru, 1,800,000 ; at Herat, 1, 600,000 ; at Neisabour, 1 ,747,000. D’Her- 
belot, Bibliothfcque Onentale, p. 380, 881. I nse the oithography of D’Anville’s 
maps. It must, however, be allowed that the Persians were disposed to exagger- 
ate their looses, and the Moguls to magnify their exploits. 

M Cheiefeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would affoid us many horrid exam* 
pies. In his camp before Delhi, Timoui mnssacied 100,000 Indian prisoners who 
had smiled when the mmy of their countrymen appealed in sight (Hist, de Timur 
Bee, tom. lii. p 90). The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 human skulls for the 
structuie of several lofty towers (id. tom. i. p. 434) A similar tax was levied on 
the revolt of Bagdad (tom iii. p. 870); and the exact account, which Cheiefeddin 
was not able to piocme from the proper officeis, is stated by another historian 
t’Ahmed Arabsiada, tom. ii. p. 175, veis. Manger) at 90,000 heads. 

* The ancients — Jomandes, Prisons, etc. — are ignorant of this epithet. The 
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It may be affirmed with bolder assurance that the Huns de- 
populated the provinces of the empire by the number of Re- 
state of the naan subjects whom they led away into captivity, 
captives. j n jj an( j 8 0 f a vpise legislator, such an industri- 
ous colony might have contributed to diffuse through the des- 
erts of Scythia the rudiments of the useful and ornamental 
arts ; but these captives, who had been taken in war, were ac- 
cidentally dispersed among the hordes that obeyed the em- 
pire of Attila. The estimate of their respective value was 
formed by the simple j'udgment of unenlightened and unprej- 
udiced barbarians. Perhaps they might not understand the 
merit of a theologian profoundly skilled in the controversies 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation; yet they respected the 
ministers of every religion ; and the active zeal of the Chris- 
tian missionaries, without approaching the person or the pal- 
ace of the monarch, successfully labored in the propagation of 
the Gospel.” The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the 
distinction of landed property, must have disregarded the use 
as well as the abuse of civil jurisprudence ; and the skill of an 
eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt or their ab- 
horrence.” The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the 
Goths had communicated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects; and the barbarians were ambitious of con- 
versing in Latin, the military idiom even of the Eastern em- 
pire.” But they disdained the language and the sciences of 


modern Hungarians have imagined that it was applied by a hermit of Ganl to At* 
tala, who was pleased to insert it among the titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, 
ix. 28, and Tillemont, Hist, des Empeienrs, tom. vi. p 143. 

97 The missionaiies of St. Chrysostom had converted great numbers of the 
Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube in tents and wagons. Theodoret, 
1. v. c. 81 ; Photms, p. 1517 [p. 508 b, edit. Bekker]. The Mahometans, the 
Nestorians, and the Latin Christians thought themselves secuie of gaming the 
sons and grandsons of Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries with impaitial 
favor. 

39 The Germans who exterminated Varus and his legions had been particulaily 
offended with the Roman laws and lawyers. One of the baibanans, after the ef- 
fectual precautions of cutting out the tongue of an advocate and sewing up his 
mouth, observed with much satisfaction that the viper could no longer hiss. Flo- 
rid, iv. 12. 

*° Prisons, p. 59 [p. 190, edit. Bonn]. It should seem that the Huns prefened 
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the Greeks ; and the vain sophist or grave philosopher who 
had enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools was morti- 
fied to find that his robust servant was a captive of more val- 
ue and importance than himself. The mechanic arts were en- 
couraged and esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants of 
the Huns. An architect in the service of Onegesius, one of 
the favorites of Attila, was employed to construct a bath ; 
but this work was a rare example of private luxury; and the 
trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armorer, were much 
more adapted to supply a wandering people with the useful 
instruments of peace and war. But the merit of the physi- 
cian was received with universal favor and respect. The bar- 
barians, who despised death, might be apprehensive of disease; 
and the haughty conqueror trembled in the presence of a cap- 
tive to whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary power of pro- 
longing or preserving his life.” The Huns might be provoked 
to insult the misery of their slaves, over whom they exercised 
a despotic command ;" but their manners were not susceptible 
of a refined system of oppression, and the efforts of courage 
and diligence were often recompensed by the gift of freedom. 
The historian Prisons, whose embassy is a source of curious 
instruction, was accosted in the camp of Attila by a stranger, 
who saluted him in the Greek language, but whose dress and 
figure displayed the appearance of a wealthy Scythian. In 
the siege of Viminiacum he had lost, according to his own ac- 
count, his fortune and liberty ; he became the slave of One- 
gesius; but his faithful services against the Homans and the 


the Gothic and Latin languages to their own, which was probably a harsh and 
barren idiom. 

* 9 Philip de Coniines, in his admirable picture of the last moments of Lonis 
XI. (Mdmoires, 1. vi c. 12), represents the insolence of his physician, who, in the 
months, extorted 54,000 ciowns and a rich bishopric from the stern, avaricious 
tyrant. 

11 Prisons (p. 61 [p. 194, edit. Bonn]) extols the equity of the Roman laws, which 
protected the life of a slave. Occidere solont (says Tacitus of the Germans) non 
discipline et seveiitate, sed impetu et ir&, nt inimicum, nisi qu6d impune. — De 
Moribus Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, who were the subjects of Attila, claimed and 
exercised the power of life and death over then slaves. Bee a remarkable instance 
in the second book of Agathi&s. 
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Acatzires had gradually raised him to the rank of the native 
Huns, to whom he was attached by the domestic pledges of 
a new wife and several children. The spoils of war had re- 
stored and improved his private property ; he was admitted to 
the table of his former lord ; and the apostate Greek blessed 
the hour of his captivity, since it had been the introduction to 
a happy and independent state, which he held by the honora- 
ble tenure of military service. This reflection naturally pro- 
duced a dispute on the advantages and defects of the Eoman 
government, which was severely arraigned by the apostate, and 
defended by Prisons in a prolix and feeble declamation. The 
freedman of Onegesius exposed in true and lively colors the 
vices of a declining empire of which he had so long been the 
victim ; the cruel absurdity of the Boman princes, unable to 
protect their subjects against the public enemy, unwilling to 
trust them with arms for their own defence ; the intolerable 
weight of taxes, rendered still more oppressive by the intri- 
cate or arbitrary modes of collection ; the obscurity of numer- 
ous and contradictory laws ; the tedious and expensive forms 
of judicial proceedings ; the partial administration of justice; 
and the universal corruption which increased the influence of 
the rich and aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A senti- 
ment of patriotic sympathy was at length revived in the breast 
of the fortunate exile, and he lamented with a flood of tears 
the guilt or weakness of those magistrates who had perverted 
the wisest and most salutary institutions.” 

The timid or selfish policy of the Western Bomans had 
abandoned the Eastern empire to the Huns." The loss of 
of armies and the want of discipline or virtue were 
tween xttiia supplied by the personal character of the mon- 
e?n empire!* ** ” arch- Theodosius might still affect the style as 
-well as the title of hvomcible Augustus, but he 
was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, who impe- 
riously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of 

* See the whole conversation in Piiscus, p. 59-62 [p. 189-197, edit Bonn]. 

** “Nova iteium Orienti assnrgit rnina . . . quum nulla ab Occidentals us ferren- 
tar auxilia.” Prosper Tyro composed his Chronicle in the West ; and his obser* 
ration implies a censure. 
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peace. I. The Emperor of the East resigned, by an express oi 
tacit convention, an extensive and important territory which 
stretched, along the sonthem banks of the Danube, from Singi- 
dunnm, or Belgrade, as far as Novse, in the diocese of Thrace. 
The breadth was defined by the vagne computation of fifteen ■ 
days’ journey ; but, from the proposal of Attila to remove the 
situation of the national market, it soon appeared that he com- 
prehended the ruined city of Naissus within the limits of his 
dominions. II. The King of the Huns required and obtained 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from seven 
hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thousand 
one hundred; and he stipulated the immediate payment of 
six thousand pounds of gold to defray the expenses, or to expi- 
ate the guilt, of the war. One might imagine that such a de- 
mand, which scarcely equalled the measure of private wealth, 
would have been readily discharged by the opulent empire of 
the East; and the public distress affords a remarkable proof 
of the impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, state of the 
finances. A large proportion of the taxes extorted from the 
people was detained and intercepted in their passage through 
the foulest channels to the treasury of Constantinople. The 
revenue was dissipated by Theodosius and his favorites in 
wasteful and profuse luxury, which was disguised by the 
names of imperial magnificence or Christian charity. The 
immediate supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen ne- 
cessity of military preparations. A personal contribution, rig- 
orously but capriciously imposed on the members of the sena- 
torian order, was the only expedient that could disarm without 
loss of time the impatient avarice of Attila ; and the poverty 
of the nobles compelled them to adopt the scandalous resource 
of exposing to public auction the jewels of their wives and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces .' 4 III. The King 

* According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, an auction 
of Byzantine luxury must have been very productive. Every wealthy house pos- 
sessed a semicircular table of massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lift , 9 
vase of solid gold of the weight of forty pounds, cups, dishes, of the same metal, 
etc. 


live in the last edition of Prisons. Niebuhr, Byz. Hist, p 147.— M. 
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of the Huns appears to have established as a principle of na- 
tional jurisprudence that he could never lose the property 
which he had once acquired in the persons who had yielded 
either a voluntary or reluctant submission to his authority. 
From this principle he concluded, and the conclusions of At- 
tila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns who had been taken 
prisoners in war should be released without delay and without 
ransom ; that every Roman captive who had presumed to es- 
cape should purchase his right to freedom at the price of twelve 
pieces of gold ; and that all the barbarians who had deserted 
the standard of Attila should be restored without any promise 
or stipulation of pardon. In the execution of this cruel and 
ignominious treaty, the imperial officers were forced to mas- 
sacre several loyal and noble deserters who refused to devote 
themselves to certain death ; and the Romans forfeited all rea- 
sonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian people by 
this public confession that they were destitute either of faith or 
power to protect the suppliant who had embraced the throne 
of Theodosius.” 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure that except on 
this occasion it has never been mentioned by any historian or 
spirit of the geographer, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and 
Anmnntmes. ejnpjje. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of 
Thrace on the Illyrian borders,” had been distinguished by the 


* The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or precision, may be 
found in Pnscus (p. 34, 85, 36, 37, 53, etc [edit. Pai. ; p. 142-14:8, 178, etc., edit. 
Bonn]). Count Marcellinus dispenses some comfort by observing — 1. That At- 
tila himself solicited the peace and presents which he had formerly refused ; and, 
2. That , about the same time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine large 
tame tiger to the Emperor Theodosius. 

16 Pnscus, p. 35, 36 [p. 143, 144, edit Bonn]. Among the hundred and eighty- 
j.wo forts or castles of Thrace enumerated by Procopius (de JEdificiis, 1. iv. c. xi. 
tom. ii. p. 92, edit. Paris [tom. ni. p. 306, edit Bonn]), there is one of the name of 
JEsimontou, whose position is doubtfully marked, in the neighboihood of Auchia- 
lus and the Enxine Sea. The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist till 
the reign of Justinian ; but the race of its biave defenders had been carefully ex- 
tirpated by the jealousy of the Roman princes.* 


Admns, or Azimuntium, is mentioned in the reign of Maurice (Theophylact, 
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martial spirit of its youth, the skill and reputation of the lead- 
ers whom they had chosen, and their daring 'exploits against 
the innumerable host of the barbarians. Instead of tamely 
expecting their approach, the Azimuntines attacked, in fre- 
quent and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, who grad- 
ually declined the dangerous neighborhood, rescued from their 
hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domestic 
force by the voluntary association of fugitives and deserters. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced the em- 
pire with implacable war, unless the Azimuntines were per- 
suaded or compelled to comply with the conditions which their 
sovereign had accepted. The ministers of Theodosius con- 
fessed, with shame and with truth, that they no longer pos- 
sessed any authority over a society of men who so bravely 
asserted their natural independence; and the King of the 
Huns condescended to negotiate an equal exchange with the 
citizens of Azinras. They demanded the restitution of some 
shepherds, who with their cattle had been accidentally sur- 
prised. A strict though fruitless inquiry was allowed; but 
the Huns were obliged to swear that they did not detain any 
prisoners belonging to the city before they could recover two 
surviving countrymen whom the Azimuntines had reserved 
as pledges for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, on 
his side, was satisfied and deceived by their solemn assevera- 
tion that the rest of the captives had been put to the sword ; 
and that it was their constant practice immediately to dis miss 
the Romans and the deserters who had obtained the security 
of the public faith. This prudent and ofBcious dissimulation 
may be condemned or excused by the casuists as they incline 
to the rigid decree of St. Augustine, or to the milder senti- 
ment of St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom ; but every soldier, 
every statesman, must acknowledge that if the race of the 
A zimuntines had been encouraged and multiplied, the barba- 


Lvii. c. 8). Gibbon, in quoting this passage, lemarks (ch xlvi. note 36)- “On the 
evidence of this fact, which had not occtured to my memory, the candid reader 
will coirect and excuse a note in ch xxxiv. note 36, of this History, which hastens 
the decay of Azimus oi Azimunnum , anothei century of patriotism and valor is 
cheaply puuhased by such a confession.”— S. 
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nans would hare ceased to trample on the majesty of the 
empire.” 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had pur* 
chased, by the loss of honor, a secure and solid tranquillity, or 
Embattles if his tameness had not invited the repetition of in- 
toconhua- juries. The Byzantine court was insulted by five 
tiiiopic. or s ] x successive embassies;'* and the ministers of 
Atli'a wore uniformly instructed to press the tardy or imper- 
fect execution of the last treaty ; to produce the names of 
fugitives and deserters who were still protected by the em- 
pire ; and to declare, with seeming moderation, that unless 
their sovereign obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, 
it would be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to check 
the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides the motives of 
pride and interest which might prompt the King of the Huns 
to continue this train of negotiation, he was influenced by the 
less honorable view of enriching his favorites at the expense 
of his enemies. The imperial treasury was exhausted to pro- 
cure the friendly offices of the ambassadors and their princi- 
pal attendants, whose favorable report might conduce to the 
maintenance of peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered 
by the liberal reception of his ministers ; he computed with 
pleasure the value and splendor of their gifts, rigorously ex- 
acted the performance of every promise which would contrib- 
ute to their private emolument, and treated as an important 
business of State the marriage of his secretary Constantius." 


n The peevish dispute of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, who lahoied by diffei- 
ent expedients to reconcile the seeming qnairel of the two apostles St. Peter and 
St Paul, depends on the eolation of an important question (Middleton’s Works, vol. 
ii. p. 5-10), which has been frequently agitated by Catholic and Protestant divines, 
and even by lawyers and philosophers of every age. 

* Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, etc , ch. six.) has delineated, 
with a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances of the pride 
of Attila and the disgrace of the Romans. He deserves the praise of having lead 
the Fragments of Prisons, which have been too much disregarded. 

* See Prisons, p. 69, 71, 72, etc. [p. 208, 218, edit. Bonn]. I would fain believe 
that this adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, on a suspicion 
of treasonable practices; but Piiscus (p. 57 fp. 185, 186, edit. Bonn]) has too 
plainly distinguished two persons of the name of Constantins, who, from the sim* 
ilar events of their lives, might have been easily confounded. 




g£0 CONCESSIONS OF THE BFZANTINE COURT. LCh. XXXIV. 

That Gallic adventurer, who was recommended by Ae'tius to 
the King of the Huns, had eugaged his service to the minis- 
ters of Constantinople for the stipulated reward of a wealthy 
and noble wife ; and the daughter of Count Satnrninus was 
ehosen to discharge the obligations of her country. The re- 
luctance of the victim, some domestic troubles, and the unjust 
confiscation of her fortune cooled the ardor of her interested 
lover; but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, an equiv- 
alent alliance ; and, after many ambiguous delays and excuses, 
the Byzantine court was compelled to sacrifice to this inso- 
lent stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, opulence, 
and beauty placed her in the most illustrious rank of the Bo- 
man matrons. For these importunate and oppressive embas- 
sies Attila claimed a suitable return : he weighed, with suspi- 
cious pride, the character and station of the imperial envoys; 
but he condescended to promise that he would advance as far 
as Sardica to receive any ministers who had been invested 
with the consular dignity. The council of Theodosius eluded 
this proposal by representing the desolate and ruined condi- 
tion of Sardica; and even ventured to insinuate that every 
officer of the army or household was qualified to treat with 
the most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin," a respecta- 
ble courtier, whose abilities had been long exercised in civil and 
military employments, accepted with reluctance the trouble- 
some, and perhaps dangerous, commission of reconciling the 
angry spirit of the King of the Huns. His friend the histo- 
rian Prisons 41 embraced the opportunity of observing the bar- 
barian hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life ; but 


40 In the Persian tieaty, concluded in the year 422, the wise and eloquent Max- 
imal had been the assessor of Aidabmius (Socrates, 1 vii c. 20). When Mai dan 
ascended the throne, the office of Great Chamberlain was bestowed on Maximin, 
who is ranked in a public edict among the four principal ministers of State (Novell, 
ad calc. Cod. Theod. p. 81 [tit. li.]). He executed a civil and military commission 
in the Eastern provinces , and his death was lamented by the savages of ^Ethiopia, 
whose inclusions he had repressed. See Priscus, p. 40, 41 [p. 158, 154, edi t . 
Bonn]. 

. 41 Priscus was a native of Paninm, in Thrace, and deserved by his eloquence an 
honorable place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine Histoxy, which rev 
lated to his own times, was comprised in seven books. See Eabricius, Biblioth. 
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the secret of the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was intrust 
ed only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two last ambassadors 
of the Huns — Orestes, a noble subject of the Pannonian prov- 
ince, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrri 
— returned at the same time from Constantinople to the royal 
camp. Their obscure names were afterwards illustrated by 
the extraordinary fortune and the contrast of their sons ; the 
two servants of Attila became the fathers of the last Eoman 
Emperor of the “West, and of the first barbarian King of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train 
of men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the dis- 
The embassy tance of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen 
to amSl^ d days’ journey, from Constantinople. As the re- 
A -®- 448 - mains of Sardica were still included within the lim- 
its of the empire, it waB incumbent on the Eomans to exercise 
the duties of hospitality. They provided, with the assistance 
of the provincials, a sufficient number of sheep and oxen, and 
invited the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful supper. 
But the harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed by 
mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The greatness of the em- 
peror and the empire was Warmly maintained by their minis- 
ters; the Huns, with equal ardor, asserted the superiority of 
their victorious monarch ; the dispute was inflamed by the rash 
and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who passionately rejected 
the comparison of a mere mortal with the divine Theodosius; 
and it was with extreme difficulty that Maximi i and Priscus 
were able to divert the conversation or to soothe the angry 
minds of the barbarians. When they rose from table, the impe- 
rial ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts 
of silk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. 
Tet Orestes could not forbear insinuating that he had not always 
been treated with such respect and liberality ; and the offen- 
sive distinction which was implied between his civil office and 


Gr®c. tom. vi. p. 285, 236. Notwithstanding the charitable judgment of the ciit- 
ics, I suspect that Prisons was a pagan. 4 


4 Niebuhr concurs in this opinion. Life of Priscus in the new edition of the By 
eantine Historians. — M. 
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the hereditary rank of his colleague seems to have made Ede* 
con a doubtful friend and Orestes an irreconcilable enemy. 
After this entertainment, they travelled about one hundred 
miles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which 
had given birth to the great Constantine, was levelled with 
the ground, the inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed, and 
the appearance of some sick persons, who were still permitted 
to exist among the ruins of the churches, served only to in- 
crease the horror of the prospect. The surface of the country 
was covered with the bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, 
who directed their course to the northwest, were obliged to 
pass the hills of modern Servia before they descended into tlio 
flat and marshy grounds which are terminated by the Danube. 
The Huns were masters of the great river ; their navigation 
was performed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
single tree. The ministers of Theodosius were safely landed 
on the opposite bank; and their barbarian associates immedi- 
ately hastened to the camp of Attila, which was equally pre- 
pared for the amusements of hunting or of war. No sooner 
had Maximin advanced about two miles* from the Danube 
than he began to experience the fastidious insolence of the 
conqueror. He was sternly forbidden to pitch his tents in a 
pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe that was 
due to the royal mansion. 1 * The ministers of Attila pressed 
him to communicate the business and the instructions which 
he reserved for the ear of their sovereign. When Maximin 
temperately urged the contrary practice of nations, he was still 
more confounded to find that the resolutions of the Sacred 
Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) which should not be 
revealed to the gods themselves, had been treacherously dis- 
closed. to the public enemy. On his refusal to comply with 
such ignominious terms, the imperial envoy was commanded 
instantly to depart ; the order was recalled ; it was again re- 
peated ; and the Huns renewed their ineffectual attempts to 
subdue the patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by the 

* Seventy stadia. Prisons, p. 173. — M. 

b He was forbidden to pitch his tents on an eminence, because Aftila’s were below 
or the plain. Ibid. — M. 
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intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose friend- 
ship had been pnrchased by a liberal gift, he was admitted to 
the royal presence ; bnt, instead of obtaining a decisive answer, 
he was compelled to undertake a remote journey towards the 
North, that Attila might enjoy the proud satisfaction of re- 
ceiving in the same camp the ambassadors of the Eastern and 
Western empires. His journey was regulated by the guides, 
who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or to deviate 
from the common road, as it best suited the convenience of the 
king. The Romans who traversed the plains of Hungary sup- 
pose that they passed several navigable rivers, either in canoes 
or portable boats ; but there is reason to suspect that the wind- 
ing stream of the Theiss, or Tibiscus, might present itself in 
different places under different names. From the contiguous 
villages they received a plentiful and regular supply of pro- 
visions ; mead instead of wine, millet in the place of bread, 
and a certain liquor named comma , which, according to the re- 
port of Priscus, was distilled from barley." Such fare might 
appear coarse and indelicate to men who had tasted the 'luxury 
of Constantinople ; but, in their accidental distress, they were 
relieved by the gentleness and hospitality of the same barba- 
rians, so terrible and so merciless in war. The ambassadors 
had encamped on the edge of a large morass. A violent tem- 
pest of wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, overturned 
their tents, immersed their baggage and furniture in the water, 
and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the darkness of 
the night, uncertain of their road and apprehensive of some 
unknown danger, till they awakened by their cries the inhab- 
itants of a neighboring village, the property of the widow of 
Eleda. A bright illumination, and in a few moments a com- 
fortable fire of reeds, was kindled by their officious benevo- 


49 The Huns themselves still continued to despise the labors of agriculture ; they 
abused the privilege of a victorious nation ; and the Goths, their industiious sub- 
jects, who cultivated the earth, dreaded their neighborhood, like that of so many 
lavenous wolves (Priscus, p. 45 [p. 163, edit Bonn]). In the same mannei the 
Saits and Tadgics provide for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbec 
Tartars, their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. See Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, p. 428, 455, etc. 
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lence ; the wants, and even the desires, of the Romans were 
liberally satisfied ; and they seem to have been embarrassed by 
the singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added to her 
other favors the gift, or at least the loan, of a sufficient number 
of beautiful and obsequious damsels. The sunshine of the 
succeeding day was dedicated to repose, to collect and dry the 
baggage, and to the refreshment of the men and horses ; but 
in the evening, before they pursued their journey, the ambas- 
sadors expressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the 
village by a very acceptable present of silver cups, red fleeces, 
dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon after this adventure, 
they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they had been 
separated about six days ; and slowly proceeded to the capital 
of an empire which did not contain, in the space of several 
thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geography 
of Prisons, this capital appears to have been seated between 
me rojai Danube, the Theiss, and the Carpathian hills, in 

Tiij age and the plains of TJpper Hungary, and most probably in 
PMC®. t k e neighborhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay. 4 ’ 
In its origin it could be no more than an accidental camp, 
which, by the long and frequent residence of Attila, had in- 
sensibly swelled into a huge village, for the reception of his 
court, of the troops who followed his person, and of the va- 


45 It is evident that Prisons passed the Danube and the Theiss, and that he did 
not leach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, and Jazbei in m e situate 
in the plains circumscribed by this definition. M. de Boat (Histoire dos Peoples, 
etc , tom. vii p. 461) has chosen Tokay j Otrokosci (p. 180, apud Masrou tn. 23), 
a learned Hungarian, has pieferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six null’s west- 
ward of Buda and the Danube.* 


* M. St. Martin considers the narrative of Prisons — the only authority of M. de 
Buat and of Gibbon — too vague to fix the position of Attila’s camp. “ It is worthy 
of lemark that, in the Hungarian traditions collected by Thevrocz, 1 ii. c 17, pie- 
cisely on the left branch of the Danube wheie Attila’s residence was situated, m 
the same paiallel stands the piesent city of Buda, m Hungarian, Buduvnr. it is 
for this reason that this city has letained for a long time among the Germans of 
Hungaiy the name of Ktzelnburg oi Etzela-bnig, i. e. the city of Attila. The dis- 
tance of Buda from the place where Prisons crossed the Danube, on his way fiom 
Naissus, is equal to that which he traversed to reach the residence of the King of 
the Huns. I see no good reason for not acceding to the relations of the Hanga* 
nan historians.” St. Martin, vi. 191. — M, 
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rions multitude of idle or industrious slaves and retainers . 44 
The baths, constructed by Onegesius, were the only edifice of 
stone; the materials had been transported from Pannonia; 
and since the adjacent country was destitute even of large 
timber, it may be presumed that the meaner habitations of the 
royal village consisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The 
wooden houses of the more illustrious Huns were built and 
adorned with rude magnificence, according to the rank, the 
fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. They seem to have 
been distributed with some degree of order and symmetiy; 
and each spot became more honorable as it approached the 
person of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which surpass- 
ed all other houses in his dominions, was built entirely of 
wood, and covered an ample space of ground. The outward 
enclosure was a lofty wall, or palisade, of smooth square tim- 
ber, intersected with high towers, but intended rather for orna- 
ment than defence. This wall, which seems to have encircled 
the declivity of a hill, comprehended a great variety of wooden 
edifices, adapted to the uses of royalty. A separate house was 
assigned to each of the numerous wives of Attila, and, instead 
of the rigid and illiberal confinement imposed by Asiatic jeal- 
ousy, they politely admitted the Roman ambassadors to their 
presence, their table, and even to the freedom of an innocent 
embrace. When Maximin offered his presents to Cerca,* the 
principal queen, he admired the singular architecture of her 
mansion, the height of the round columns, the size and beauty 
of the wood, which was curiously shaped or turned, or polish- 
ed or carved ; and his attentive eye was able to discover some 


44 The royal -village of Attila may be compared to the city of Karacornm, the 
residence of the successois of Zingis, which, though it appeals to have been a more 
stable habitation, did not equal the size or splendor of the town and abbey of S&, 
Denys m the 13th centmy (see Rubruqms, in the His toil e Gdndrale des Voyages, 
tom. vii. p. 286). The camp of Auiengzebe, as it is so agieeably described by 
Beraiei (tom li. p. 217-235), blended the manners ef Scythia with the magnifi- 
cence and luxury of Hindostan. 


* The name of this queen occurs in Prisons in the form of Creca (&p£co, p. 197. 
edit Bonn), and Bhecan CPsKav, p 207) She is the Helche, Hariche, or Heske of 
the legends See Grimm, Die Dentsche Heldensage, p. 68, 345. — S. 

in.— 85 
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taste in the ornaments, and some regularity in the proportions. 
After passing through the guards who watched before the 
gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the private apart- 
ment of Cerca. The wife of Attila received their visit sitting, 
or rather lying, on a soft couch ; the floor was covered with a 
carpet ; the domestics formed a circle round the queen ; and 
her damsels, seated on the ground, were employed in work- 
ing the variegated embroidery which adorned the dress of the 
barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitions of displaying 
those riches which were the fruit and evidence of their victo- 
ries ; the trappings of their horses, their Bwords, and even their 
shoes were studded with gold and precious stones ; and their 
tables were profusely spread with plates and goblets and vases 
of gold and silver, which had been fashioned by the labor of 
Grecian artists. The monarch alone assumed the superior 
pride of still adhering to the simplicity of his Scythian ances- 
tors." The dress of Attila, his arms, and the furniture of his 
horse were plain, without ornament, and of a single color. 
The royal table was served in wooden cups and platters; flesh 
was his only food; and the conqueror of the North never 
tasted the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors 
on the banks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a 
The iwh»vior formidable guard. The monarch himself was seat- 
ae A ifc!man ed in a wooden chair. His stem countenance, angry 
ambassadors, gegtmres, and impatient tone astonished the firmness 
of Maximin ; but Vigilius had more reason to tremble, since 
he distinctly understood the menace that if Attila did not re- 
spect the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful interpreter 
to a cross, and leave his body to the vultures. The barbarian 
condescended, by producing an accurate list, to expose the bold 
falsehood of Yigilius, who had affirmed that no more than sev- 
enteen deserters could be found. But he arrogantly declared 
that he apprehended only the disgrace of contending with his 

“ When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia in the diet of Toncal, the throne 
of Zingis was still covered with the 01 iginal black felt carpet on which he had been 
seated when he was raised to the command of his warlike countrymen. See Vie 
de Gengiscan, 1 iv. ch. 8. 
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fugitive slaves, since he despised their impotent efforts to de- 
fend the provinces which Theodosius had intrusted to their 
arms. “ For what fortress” (added Attila), “ what city, in the 
wide extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist secure 
and impregnable if it is our pleasure that it should be erased 
from the earth 1” He dismissed, however, the interpreter, who 
returned to Constantinople with his peremptory demand of 
more complete restitution and a more splendid embassy. His 
anger gradually subsided, and his domestic satisfaction in a 
marriage which he celebrated on the road with the daughter 
of Eslam® might perhaps contribute to mollify the native 
fierceness of his temper. The entrance of Attila into tlic 
royal village was marked by a very singular ceremony. A 
numerous troop of women came out to meet their hero and 
their king. They marched before him, distributed into long 
and regular files ; the intervals between the files were filled by 
white veils of thin linen, which the women on either side bore 
aloft in their hands, and which formed a canopy for a chorus 
of young virgins, who chanted hymns and songs in the Scyth- 
ian language. The wife of his favorite Onegesius, with a train 
of female attendants, saluted Attila at the door of her own 
house, on his way to the palace, and offered, according to the 
custom of the country, her respectful homage, by entreating 
him to taste the wine and meat which she had prepared for 
his reception. As soon as the monarch had graciously accept- 
ed her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a small silver table 
to a convenient height, as he sat on horseback; and Attila, 
when he had touched the goblet with his lips, again saluted 

» Escam — b> $ yajieTv Svyarkpa ’Eajcdp &/3ov\sro, 7r\eiaraQ fdv tyw yauer&c, 
dyofievog 8k kcli ramiv icard vopov rov 1kv9lk6v [Priscus, p. 183, edit. Botiti]. 
Was this his own daughter, or the daughter of a peison named Escam ? (Gibbon 
has wutten inconectly Eslam, an unknown name. The officer of Attila, called 
Eslas, is spelled *H<r\ac) In either case the consti notion is impel feet : a good 
Gieck wnter would have inti od need an aiticle to determine the sense, either n)v 
airrov Svydrepa, or tt)v rov 'Ecfcdfi Svydrepa Nor is it quite clear whether Scythian 
usage is adduced to excuse the polygamy, or a marriage which would be consider- 
ed incestuous m other countnes. The Latin veision has carefully preserved the 
ambiguity, 4 ‘ filiam Escam uxoiem.” I am not inclined to consti ue it “his own 
daughter,” though I have too little confidence m the uuitormity of the grammati- 
cal idioms of the Byzantines (though Pnscus is one of the bebt) to expiess my- 
self without hesitation. — M. 
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the wife of Onegesius, and continued his march. During hia 
residence at the seat of empire his hours were not wasted in 
the rednse idleness of a seraglio ; and the King of the Huns 
could maintain his superior dignity without concealing his 
person from the public view. He frequently assembled his 
council, and gave audience to the ambassadors of the nations ; 
and his people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which 
he held at stated times, and, according to the Eastern custom, 
before the principal gate of his wooden palace. The Romans, 
both of the East and of the "West, were twice invited to the 
banquets where Attila feasted with the princes and nobles of 
The royal Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues were stopped 
fea * L on the threshold, till they had made a devout liba- 
tion to the health and prosperity of the King of the Huns ; 
and were conducted, after this ceremony, to their respective 
seats in a spacious hall. The royal table and couch, covered 
with carpets and fine linen, were raised by several steps in the 
midst of the hall; and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favorite 
king, was admitted to share the simple and homely repast of 
Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of which contained 
three or four guests, were ranged in order on either hand ; the 
right was esteemed the most honorable, but the Romans in- 
genuously confess that they were placed on the left, and that 
Beric, an unknown chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, 
preceded the representatives of Theodosius and Ya lentinian . 
The barbarian monarch received from his cupbearer a goblet 
filled with wine, and courteously drank to the health of the 
most distinguished guest, who rose from his seat and express- 
ed in the same manner his loyal and respectful vows. This 
ceremony was successively performed for all, or at least for 
the illustrious persons of the assembly; and a considerable 
time must have been consumed, since it was thrice repeated 
as each course or service was placed on the table. But the 
wine still remained after the meat had been removed ; and the 
Huns continued to indulge their intemperance long after the 
sober and decent ambassadors of the two empires had with- 
drawn themselves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before 
they retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of observing 
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the manners of the nation in their convivial amusements. 
Two Scythians stood before the conch of Attila, and recited 
the verses which they had composed to celebrate his valor and 
his victories. A profound silence prevailed in the hall, and 
the attention of the guests was captivated by the vocal har- 
mony which revived and perpetuated the memory of their 
own exploits. A martial ardor flashed from the eyes of the 
warriors, who were impatient for battle ; and the tears of the 
old men expressed their generous despair that they could no 
longer partake the danger and glory of the field . 49 This en- 
tertainment, which might be considered as a school of military 
virtue, was succeeded by a farce that debased the dignity of 
human nature. A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon 11 succes- 
sively excited the mirth of the rude spectators by their de- 
formed figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd speech- 
es, and the strange unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the 
Gothic, and the Hunnic languages ; and the hall resounded 
with loud and licentious peals of laughter. In the midst of 
this intemperate riot, Attila alone, without a change of coun- 
tenance, maintained his steadfast and inflexible gravity, which 
was never relaxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the young- 
est of his sons. He embraced the boy with a smile of paternal 
tenderness, gently pinched him by the cheek, and betrayed a 
partial affection, which was justified by the assurance of his 
prophets that Irnac would be the future support of his family 
and empire. Two days afterwards the ambassadors received 
a second invitation ; and they had reason to praise the polite- 
ness as well as the hospitality of Attila. The King of the 
Huns held a long and familiar conversation with Maximin ; 
but his civility was interrupted by rude expressions and 
haughty reproaches ; and he was provoked, by a motive of in- 


m If may believe Plutarch (in Demetiio, tom v [c. 19] p 24), it was the cus- 
tom of the Scythians, when they indulged m the pleasures of the table, to awaken 
their languid courage by the martial harmony of twanging their bow-strings. 

* The Moorish buffoon was called Zercon ; and, as we learn from Prisons, in a 
passage pieserved by Saidas (s v. Zepiaov), that this buffoon was a dwarf, it is not 
improbable that Pnscns mistook the Geixnan woid Zmrg (a dwarf) for a proper 
name. — S. 
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terest, to support with unbecoming zeal the private claims of 
his secretary Constantins. “ The emperor” (said Attila) “has 
long pro mise d Mm a rich wife : Constantins must not be dis- 
appointed ; nor should a Boman emperor deserve the name of 
liar.” On the third day the ambassadors were dismissed ; the 
freedom of several captives was granted, for a moderate ran- 
som, to their pressing entreaties ; and, besides the royal pres- 
ents, they were permitted to accept from each of the Scythian 
nobles the honorable and useful gift of a horse. Maximin re- 
turned by the same road to Constantinople ; and though he 
was involved in an accidental dispute with Beric, the new am- 
bassador of Attila, he flattered himself that he had contributed, 
by the laborious journey, to confirm the peace and alliance of 
the two nations . 47 


But the Boman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous 
design which had been concealed under the mask of the pub- 
Conspiracy of he faith. The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, 
SStartthe' "when he contemplated the splendor of OonBtantino- 
™ ot Attlla - pie, had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to pro- 
cure for him a secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius, 4 ’ 
who governed the emperor and the empire. After some pre- 
vious conversation, and a mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, 


who had not, from his own feelings or experience, imbibed 
any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose 
the death of Attila, as an important service, by which Edecon 


might deserve a liberal share of the wealth and luxury which 
he admired. The ambassador of the Huns listened to the 


47 The carious nanative of this embassy, which leqmred few observations, and 
was not susceptible of any collateral evidence, may be found in Prisons, p. 49-70 
[edit. Palis ; p. 170-209, edit Bonn]. But X have not confined myself to the same 
order; and I had previously extracted the historical circumstances, which were 
less intimately connected with the journey and business of the Boman ambassa- 
dors. 

49 M. de Tillemont has very properly given the succession of chamberlains who 
reigned in the name of Theodosias. Chxysaphias was the last, and, accoiding to 
the nnanimons evidence of histoiy, the worst of these favorites (see Hist des Em- 
perenrs, tom. vi p. 117-119 ; M&n. EccMs. tom. xv. p. 438). His partiality for 
his godfather, the heresiarch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute the orthodox 
party. 
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tempting offer ; and professed, witli apparent zeal, his ability 
as well as readiness to execute the bloody deed. The design 
was communicated to the master of the offices, and the devout 
Theodosius consented to the assassination of his invincible en- 
emy. But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by the dis- 
simulation or the repentance of Edecon ; and though he might 
exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason which he 
seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the merit of an 
early and voluntary confession. If we now review the em- 
bassy of Maximin and the behavior of Attila, we must applaud 
the barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality and gen- 
erously entertained and dismissed the minister of a prince who 
had conspired' against his life. But the rashness of Vigilius 
will appear still more extraordinary, since he returned, con- 
scious of his guilt and danger, to the royal camp, accompanied 
by his son, and carrying with him a weighty purse of gold, 
which the favorite eunuch had furnished, to satisfy the de- 
mands of Edecon and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
The interpreter was instantly seized and dragged before the 
tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with spe- 
cious firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death on his 
son extorted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal 
transaction. Under the name of ransom, or confiscation, the 
rapacious King of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds of 
gold for the life of a traitor whom he disdained to punish. 
He pointed his just indignation against a nobler object. His 
He repri- ambassadors, Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately 
foigiTea the despatched to Constantinople with a peremptory 
emperoi. instruction which it was much safer for them to 
execute than to disobey. They boldly entered the imperial 
presence with the fatal purse hanging down from the neck of 
Orestes, who interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognized the evidence of his 
guilt. But the office of reproof was reserved for the superior 
dignity of his colleague Eslaw, who gravely addressed the Em- 
peror of the East in the following words : “ Theodosius is the 
son of an illustrious and respectable parent ; Attila likewise 
is descended from a noble race ; and he has supported by his 
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actions the dignity which he inherited from his father Mund- 
zuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal honors, and, 
by consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the con- 
dition of a slave. It is therefore just that he should rever- 
ence the man whom fortune and merit have placed above him, 
instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, clandestinely to con- 
spire against his master.” The son of Arcadius, who was ac- 
customed only to the voice of flatteiy, heard with astonishment 
the severe language of truth : he blushed and trembled ; nor 
did he presume directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, 
which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. A sol- 
emn embassy, armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, 
was hastily sent to deprecate the wrath of Attila ; and his 
pride was gratified by the choice of Nomina and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the one was 
great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the armies 
of the East. He condescended to meet these ambassadors on 
the banks of the river Drenco ; and though he at first affected 
a stem and haughty demeanor, his anger was insensibly mol- 
lified by their eloquence and liberality. He condescended to 
pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound 
himself by an oath to observe the conditions of peace; re- 
leased a great number of captives ; abandoned the fugitives 
and deserters to their fate ; and resigned a large territory, to 
the south of the Danube, which he had already exhausted of 
its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at 
an expense which might have supported a vigorous and suc- 
cessful war ; and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled 
to redeem the safety of a worthless favorite by oppressive 
taxes which they would more cheerfully have paid for his 
destruction." 

The Emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most hu- 


" This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may be traced in the 
fragment* ofPiiscus, p. 87, 88, 89, 54, 70, 71, 72 [p, 140-150, 180, 210-214, edit. 
Bonn], The chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date ; bat 
the series of negotiations between Attila and the Eastern empire mast be included 
within the three or four years which aie terminated, a.d. 450, by the death of 
Theodosius, 
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miliating circumstance of an inglorious life. As lie was rid- 

Thoodoeins or hunting i n neighborhood of Constanti- 
thy onnger nople, he was thrown from his horse into the river 
juiyse’ I'J 011 ® : the spine of the back was injured by the 
fall ; and he expired some days afterwards, in the 
fiftieth year of his age and the forty-third of his reign.“ TTla 
sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been controlled both in 
civil and ecclesiastical affaire by the pernicious influence of the 
eunuchs, was unanimously proclaimed empress of the East ; 
and the Homans, for the first time, submitted to a female 
reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the throne than she 
indulged her own and the public resentment by an act of pop- 
ular justice. "Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius 
was executed before the gates of the city ; and the immense 
riches which had been accumulated by the rapacious favorite 
served only to hasten and to justify his punishment.” Amidst 
the general acclamations of the clergy and people, the empress 
did not forget the prejudice and disadvantage to which her 
sex was exposed ; and she wisely resolved to prevent their 
murmurs by the choice of a colleague who would always re- 
spect the superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She 
and ia mo gave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty 
years of age ; and the nominal husband of Pulche- 
ria was solemnly invested with tlio imperial purple. 
The zeal which he displayed for the orthodox creed, as it was 
established by the Council of Chaleedon, would alone have in- 
spired the grateful eloquence of the Catholics. But the be- 
havior of Marcian in a private life, and afterwards on the 
throne, may support a more rational belief that he was quali- 


M Theodoras the Header (see Vales. Hist. Eccles. tom. iiL p. 563) and the Pas- 
chal Chronicle mention the fall without specifying the injury ; but the conse- 
quence was so likely to happen, and so unlikely to be invented, that we may safely 
give ci edit to Nicephoius Callistas, a Gieek of the fouiteenth century. 

"“Pulcheria nutft” (says Count Marcellinus) c ‘su& cum avaritto interemptus 
est.” She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge of a son whose father had 
suffered at his instigation.* 


c ceded by 
Marcian, 
August £& 


* Might not the execution of Chrysaphius have been a sacrifice to avert the 
anger of Attala, whose assassination the eunuch had attempted to contrive ? — M. 
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fied to restore and invigorate an empire which had been almost 
dissolved by the successive weakness of two hereditary mon- 
archy He was born in Thrace, and educated to the profession 
of arms ; but Marcian’s youth had been severely exercised by 
poverty and misfortune, since his only resource, when he first 
arrived at Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of 
gold which he had borrowed of a friend. He passed nineteen 
years in the domestic and military service of Aspar, and his 
son Ardaburius ; followed those powerful generals to the Per- 
sian and African wars ; and obtained, by their influence, the 
honorable rank of tribune and senator. His mild disposition 
and useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, recommend- 
ed Marcian to the esteem and favor, of his patrons. He had 
seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive 
administration ; and his own example gave weight and energy 
to the laws which he promulgated for the reformation of man- 
ners." 

" Procopins de Bell. Vandal 1. l c. 4 [tom. L p. 825 seq edit. Bonn]; Eva- 
grins, 1. li. c. 1 ; Theophanes, p. 90, 91 [edit. Paris ; tom. i. p. 1 61-164, edit Bonn] ; 
Novell. ad calcem Cod. Theod. .om. vL p. 30. The praises which St. Leo and 
the Catholics have bestowed on Marcian are diligently transcribed by Baronius, as 
an encouiagement for future princes. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Invasion of Ganl by Attila. — He is Repulsed by Aetins and the Visigoths. — Attila 

Invades and Evacuates Italy. — The Deaths of Attila, Aetios, and Valentiniaa 

the Third. 

It was the opinion of Marcian that war should be avoided 
as long as it is possible to preserve a secure and honorable 
Attila threat- peace ; but it was likewise his opinion that peace 
puresTand 111 * cannot be honorable or secure if the sovereign be- 
fiireta Qani trays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This tem- 
a.t>.4bo. perate courage dictated his reply to the demands of 
Attila, who insolently pressed the payment.of the annual trib- 
ute. The emperor signified to the barbarians that they must 
no longer insult the majesty of Rome by the mention of a 
tribute ; that he was disposed to reward, with becoming lib- 
erality, the faithful friendship of his allies ; but that if they 
presumed to violate the public peace, they should feel that he 
possessed troops and arms and resolution to repel their at- 
tacks. The same language, even in the camp of the Huns, 
was used by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold refusal to 
deliver the presents till he had been admitted to a personal in- 
terview displayed a sense of dignity and a contempt of danger 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from the degenerate 
Romans . 1 He threatened to chastise the rash successor of 
Theodosius ; but he hesitated whether he should first direct 
his invincible arms against the Eastern or the 'Western empire. 
"While mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense, he 
sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constan- 
tinople ; and his ministers saluted the two emperors with the 
same haughty declaration — “Attila, my lord, and thy lord, 
commands thee to provide a palace for his immediate recep- 


* See Prisons, p. 89, 78 [p. 218, 214, edit. Bonn]. 
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turn.”’ But as the barbarian despised, or affected to despise, 
the Romans of the East, -whom he had so often vanquished, 
he soon declared his resolution of suspending the easy con- 
quest till he had achieved a more glorious and important en- 
terprise. In the memorable invasions of Gaul and Italy, the 
Suns were naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of 
those provinces ; but the particular motives and provocations 
of Attila can only be explained by the state of the "Western 
empire under the reign of "V"alentinian, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, under the administration of Aetius." 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently 
retired to the tents of the Huns ; and he was indebted to their 
alliance for his safety and his restoration. Instead 
Sda&Siito- of the suppliant language of a guilty exile, he solic- 
Artm? of ited his pardon at the head of sixty thousand bar- 
a.xk 48S-4M. ijgjjgjjg. gjjd the Empress Placidia confessed, by a 
feeble resistance, that the condescension which might have 
been ascribed to clemency was the effect of weakness or fear. 
8he delivered herself, her son Yalentinian, and the Western 
empire into the hands of an insolent subject ; nor could Pla- 
eidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faith- 
ful Sebastian, 4 from the implacable persecution which urged 
him from one kingdom to another, till he miserably perish- 
ed in the service of the Vandals. The fortunate AStius, who 
was immediately promoted to the rank of patrician and thrice 


* The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduces this haughty mes- 
sage daring the lifetime of Theodosius, may have anticipated the date ; but the 
doll annalist was incapable of inventing the original and genuine style of Attila. 

* The second book of the Histone Critique de lTStablissement de la Monarchic 
Branfoise, tom. l p. 189-424, throws great light on the state of Gaol when it was 
Invaded by Attila ; bat the ingenious author, the Abbd Dnbos, too often bewilders 
himself in system and conjecture. 

4 Victor Yitensis (de Persecute Vandal. 1. i. c. G, p. 8, edit. Buinart) calls l™ 
“acer consilio et strennns in bello:” but his comage, when he became unfoitu- 
nate, was censured as desperate rashness; and Sebastian deseived, or obtained, 
the epithet of j orceceps (Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen ix. 281). His adventures at 
Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and Africa are faintly marked in the Chron- 
icles of Maicellinns and Idatius. In his distress he was always followed by a nu- 
merous train, since he could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis and seize the 
city of Barcelona. 
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invested with the honors of the consulship, assumed, with the 
title of master of the cavalry and infantry, the whole military 
power of the State ; and he is sometimes styled by contempo- 
rary writers the duke, or general, of the Romans of the West. 
His prudence rather than his virtue engaged him to leave the 
grandson of Theodosius in the possession of the purple; and 
Yalentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of 
Italy, while the patrician appeared in the glorious light of a 
hero and a patriot, who supported near twenty years the ruins 
of the Western empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously 
confesses that Aetius was born for the salvation of the Roman 
republic ; 6 and the following portrait, though it is drawn in 
the fairest colors, must be allowed to contain a much larger 
proportion of truth than of flattery . 5 “His mother was a 
wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gaudentius, who held 
a distinguished rank in the province of Scythia, gradually rose 
from the station of a military domestic to the dignity of mas- 
ter of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled almost in his 
infancy in the guards, was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, 


5 Republic® Roman® singula riter natns, qui snperbiam Suevornm, Erancornm- 
que baibariem mmxensis caedibus servire Xmperio Romano coegisset. — Jornandes 
de Rebus Getids, c. 81, p 660. 


m Some valuable fragments of a poetical panegyric on Ae'tins by Merobaudes, a 
Spaniard, have been lecovered from a palimpsest MS. by the sagacity and industry 
of Niebuhr. They have been reprinted in the new edition of the Byzantine His- 
torians. The poet speaks in glowing terms of the long (“ annosa”) peace enjoyed 
under the administration of Aetius. The verses are very spirited. The poet was 
rewarded by a statue publicly dedicated to his honor in Rome. 

Danuvii com pace redit, Tanaimque furore 
Exuit, et nigro can dentes aether© terras 
Marte suo caruisse jubet Dedit otia ferro 
Caucasus, et saevi condemnant proelia reges. 

Addidit hibemi famulantia foedera Rhenus 
Orbis • . . 

Lustrat Aremoricos jam mitior incola saltus; 

Perdidit et mores tellus, adsuetaque saevo 
Crimine quaesitas silvis celare rapinas, 

Discit inexpertis Cererem committeie campls: 

Caesareoque diu manus obluctata labori 
Sustinet acceptas nostro sub consule leges ; 

Et quamvis Getids solcum confundat aratris, 

Barbara vicinae refugit consortia gentis. 

Merobaudes, Panegyr. p. 11.— M. 
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and afterwards to the Huns;* and he successively obtained 
the civil and military honors of the palace, for which he was 
equally qualified by superior merit. The graceful figure of 
Aetius was not above the middle stature ; but his manly limbs 
were admirably formed for strength, beauty, and agility ; and 
he excelled in the martial exercises of managing a horse, draw- 
ing the bow, and darting the javelin. He could patiently en- 
dure the want of food or of sleep ; and his mind and body 
were alike capable of the most laborious efiorts. He possessed 
the genuine courage that can despise not only dangers, but in- 
juries ; and it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or 
intimidate the firm integrity of his soul.” 5 The barbarians 
who had seated themselves in the "Western provinces were in- 
sensibly taught to respect the faith and valor of the patrician 
Aetius. He soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, 
balanced their interests, and checked their ambition. 1 * A sea- 
sonable treaty which he concluded with Genseric protected 
Italy from the depredations of the "Vandals; the independent 

• This portrait is drawn by Renatas Frofntnras Erigeridns, a contemporary his- 
torian, known only by some extracts which are preserved by Gregory of Tours (L 
ii c, 8, in tom. ii. p. 163). It was probably the duty, or at least the interest, of 
Sonatas to magnify the virtues of Aetius ; but he would have shown moie dex* 
terity if he had not insisted on his patient, forgiving disposition. 

— cum Scythicis succumberet ensibus orbis, 

Telaque Taipeias premerent Arctoa secures, 

Hostuem fiegit rabiem, pignusque superbi 
IPcBderis et mnndi pretram fait. Hinc modo voti 
Kata fides, vahdis quod dux premat impiger armis 
Edomuit quos pace puer, bellumque lepressit, 

Ignarus quid bella forent. Stupueie feioces 
In tenero jam membra Gretas. Rex ipse, verendum 
Miratus pueri decus et prodentia fatum 
liumraa, puraeevas dederat gestaie fhretras, 

Xaudabatque manus librantem et tela gerentem 
Oblitus quod noster erat. Pro nescia regis 
Corda, fens quanto populis discrimme constet 
Quod iLatium docet arma ducem ! 

Merobaudes, p. 16. — M. 
Insessor Libyes, quamvis, fatalibus armis 
Ausus Ehssei solium rescindere regni, 

Milibus Arctois Tynas compleverat arces, 

Nunc hostem exutus pactis piopnoribus arsit 
Eomanam vincire fidem, Latiosque parentes 
Adnume rare sibi, sociamque mtexeio prolem. 

Merobaudes, p. 12. — M. 
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Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary aid; the im- 
perial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul and 
Spain ; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom he 
had vanquished in the field, to become the useful confederates 
of the republic. 

From a principle of interest as well as gratitude, AStius as- 
siduously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. "While he re- 
nte connee- sided in their tents as a hostage or an exile, he had 
familiarly conversed with Attila himself, the neph- 
Aiani. ew 0 £ ^ benefactor ; and the two famouB antago- 
nists appear to have been connected by a personal and mili- 
tary friendship, which they afterwards confirmed by mutual 
gifts, frequent embassies, and the education of Carpilio, the 
son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. By the specious profes- 
sions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician 
might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, 
who pressed the two empires with his innumerable armies. 
His demands were obeyed or eluded. "When he claimed the 
spoils of a vanquished city, some vases of gold, which had 
been fraudulently embezzled, the civil and military governors 
of Noricum were immediately despatched to satisfy his com- 
plaints ;’ and it is evident, from their conversation with Max- 
imrn and Priscus in the royal village, that the valor and pru- 
dence of AStius had not saved the "Western Romans from the 
common ignominy of tribute. Tet his dexterous policy pro- 
longed the advantages of a salutary peace; and a numerous 
army of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to his person, 
was employed in the defence of Gaul. Two colonies of these 
barbarians were judiciously fixed in the territories of Valence 
and Orleans ; e and their active cavalry secured the important 

T The embassy consisted of Connt Romulus , of Promotus, President of Nbii- 
cum ; and of Romanos, the military duke. They were accompanied by Tatullus, 
an illustrious citizen of Petovio, in the same province, and father of Orestes, who 
had married the daughter of Connt Romulus. See Priscus, p. 57, 65 [p. 185, 198, 
edit Bonn]. Cassiodorns (Variar. i. 4) mentions another embassy which was ex- 
ecuted by his father and Carpilio, the son of Aetius; and, as Attila was no more, 
he could safely boast of their manly, intrepid behavior in his presence. 

* Deserta Valentina nrbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. — Prosper. Tyronis 
Chron in Historians de Prance, tom. L p. 689. A few lines afterwards, Prosper 
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passages of the Shone and of the Loire. These savage allies 
were not indeed less formidable to the subjects than to the 
enemies of Some. Their original settlement was enforced 
with the licentious violence of conquest; and the province 
through which they marched was exposed to all the calamities 
of a hostile invasion.' Strangers to the emperor or the re- 
public, the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambition of A6- 
tius ; and though he mig ht suspect that, in a contest with At- 
tila himself, they would revolt to the standard of their national 
king, the patrician labored to restrain, rather than to excite, 
their zeal and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern 
provinces of Gaul had gradually acquired strength and matu- 
The vim- rity ; and the conduct of those ambitious barbarians, 
£Jd£ the"” 1 either in peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigi- 
iggno fThe- ] ance 0 f Aetiufl. After the death of Wallia, the 
i * 4ML Gothic sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son of 
the great Alaric; 1 * and his prosperous reign of more than 

observes that lands in the ulterior Gaol were assigned to the Alani. Without ad- 
mitting the correction of Dubos* (tom. i. p. 800), the reasonable supposition of 
two colonies or garrisons of Al a ni will confirm his arguments and remove his ob- 
jections. 

• See Prosper Tyro, p. 689. Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246) complains, in thfl 
name of Auvergne, his native conn try — 

Litorius Scythicos equites tunc forte, sub&cto 
Celans Arena oiico, Geticum lapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arveme, tuas ; qui proxima qussque 
Biscuisu, flammis, ferio, fentate, rapmis, 

Delebant ; pacis fullentes nomen mane. 

Another poet, P&nlinus of Pdrigord, confiims the complaint : 

Nam socium vix ferre queas, qui dunor hoste. 

See Bubos, tom. i. p. 830. 

*• Theodoric IL, the son of Theodoric I., declares to Avitus his resolution of 
repairing, or expiating, the fault which his grandfather had committed. 

Qua noster peccant orus, quern fuscat id unum, 

Quod te, Roma, capit, 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit 605. 

* The correction of Bubos is, however, approved by the editors of the Hist. d« 
Prance, who remark, “ Abbas supra citato s emendandum putat Aureliance wrhtes 
atque emendationem suam. non contemnendis firmat argumentis. Pnmb enim 
constat Alanos nou ad Bhodanum sed ad Ligerim sedes habuisse; secundb, Va* 
lentia Gallic ulterior! attribui nullo modo potest.” — & 
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thirty years over a turbulent people may be allowed to prove 
that his prudence was supported by uncommon vigor, both of 
mind and body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric 
aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat of govern- 
ment and commerce ; but the city was saved by the timely 
approach of Aetius ; and the Gothic king, who had raised the 
siege with some loss and disgrace, was persuaded, for an ade- 
quate subsidy, to divert the martial valor of his subjects in a 
Spanish war. Tet Theodoric still watched, and eagerly seized, 
the favorable moment of renewing his hostile attempts. The 
Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic prov- 
***■ * inces were invaded by the Burgundians; and the 

public safety was threatened on every side by the apparent 
union of the enemies of Rome, On every side, the activity 
of Agtius and his Scythian cavalry opposed a firm and success- 
ful resistance. Twenty thousand Burgundians were slain in 
battle ; and the remains of the nation humbly accepted a de- 
pendent seat in the mountains of Savoy . 11 The walls of Nar- 
bonne had been shaken by the battering engines, and the in- 
habitants bad endured the last extremities of famine, when 
Count Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing each 
horseman to carry behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way 
through the intrenchments of the besiegers. The siege was 
immediately raised; and the more decisive victory, which is 
ascribed to the personal conduct of Aetius himself, was marked 
with the blood of eight thousand Goths. But in the absence 
of the patrician, who was hastily summoned to Italy by some 
public or private interest, Count Litorius succeeded to the com- 

Thic character, applicable only to the great Alai ic, establishes the genealogy of 
the Gothic kings, which has hitherto been unnoticed * 

1 The name of Sap audio, the origin of Savoy , is fii st mentioned by Axnmianm 
Marcellinus [1 xv. c. 11], and two military posts aie ascei tamed by the Notitia 
within the limits of that province ; a cohort was stationed at Grenoble, in Dau- 
phind; and Ebredonnm, or Iveidun, shekel ed a fleet of small vessels which com- 
manded the lake of Neufch&teL See Valesius, Notat. Golliarum, p 508. D’An- 
ville, Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, p. 284, 579. 

* Aschbach does not accept this genealogy, on the gionnd that rheie is no an- 
thonty for it in any historian, and that the \\ ord avus is used by Sidonius merely 
in a poetical flense. Geschichte der Westgothen, p. 118. — S. 

m.— 36 
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mand ; arid his ■presumption soon discovered that far different 
talents are required to lead a wing of cavalry or to direct the 
operations of an important war. At the head of an army of 
Hans, he rashly advanced to the gates of Toulouse, full of care- 
less contempt for aai enemy whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent and his situation made desperate. The predictions of 
the augurs Had inspired Litorius with the profane confidence 
that he should enter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the 
trust which he reposed in his pagan allies encouraged him to 
reject the fair conditions of peace which were repeatedly pro- 
posed hy the bishops in the name of Theodoric. The Bang 
of the Goths exhibited in his distress the edifying contrast of 
Christian piety and moderation ; nor did he lay aside his sack- 
cloth and ashes till he was prepared to arm for the combat. 
His soldiers, an imated with martial and religious enthusiasm, 
assaulted the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; 
the slaughter was mutual. The Homan general, after a total 
defeat, which could be imputed only to his unskilful rashness, 
was actually led tlrough the streets of Toulouse, not in his 
own, but in a hostile triumph ; and the misery which he ex- 
perienced, in au long and ignominious captivity, excited the 
compassion of tie barbarians themselves. 1 * Snch a loss in a 
country whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted 
could mot easily le repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in their 
turn, the sentiments of ambition and revenge, would have 
planted their victorious standards on the banks of the Rhone 
if the presence of Adtius had not restored strength and disci- 
pline to the Homans. 1 * The two armies expected the signal 


“ Salvian Ties attempted to explain the moral government of the Deity — a task 
which may 1 m readily peifoimed by supposing that the calamities of the wicked 
sun judgments, and tloee of the righteous trials. 

19 Capto terrarum damna patebant 

Xitorio t in Khodanum propnos producer© fines, 

'XheudordifB fixum ; nec erat pugnare Decease, 

Sed nrignre Getis. Rabidam trux asp erat iram 
"Victor, quhd sensit Scythicum sub moenibus hostem 
Impntat* et nihil est gravius, si fbrsitan nnquam 
"Vincere contingat, trepido. Panegyr. Avit. 800, etc. 

Sidonius them proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to transfer the 
whole merit jfroizx AStiaa to his minister Avitus. 
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of a decisive action ; bnt the generals, who were eoneeious of 
each other’s force and doubtful of their own superiority, pru- 
dently sheathed their swords in the field of battle ; and their 
reconciliation was permanent and sincere. Theodoric, King 
of the Visigoths, appears to have deserved the love of his sub- 
jects, the confidence of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. 
His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were ed- 
ucated with equal care in the exercises of the barbarian camp 
and in those of the Gallic schools. From the study of the Bo- 
man jurisprudence they acquired the theory, at least, of law 
and justice ; and the harmonious sense of Virgil contributed to 
soften the asperity of their native manners . 1 ' 1 The two daugh- 
ters of the Gothic king were given in marriage to the eldest 
sons of the Kings of the Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned 
in Spain and Africa ; but these illustrious alliances were preg- 
nant with guilt and discord. The Queen of the Suevi bewailed 
the death of a husband, inhumanly massacred by her brother. 
The Princess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, 
whom she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected 
that his son’s wife had conspired to poison him ; the supposed 
crime was punished by the amputation of her nose and ears ; 
and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignominiously 
returned to the Court of Toulouse in that deformed and muti- 
lated condition. This horrid act, which must seem incredible 
to a civilized age, drew tears from every spectator; but The- 
odoric was urged by the feelings of a parent and a king to re- 
venge such irreparable injuries. The imperial ministers, who 
always cherished the discord of the barbarians, would have 
supplied the Goths with arms and ships and treasures for the 
African war ; and the cruelty of Genseric might have been 
fatal to himself if the artfnl Vandal had not armed in his 
cause the formidable power of the Huns. His rich gifts and 


14 Theodoric H. revered, in the person of Avitns, the character of his preoeptor. 

Mibi Romaic dndam 

Per te jura placent; parvnmqne ediscere jossit 
Ad tna verba pater, docili quo prisca Mannis 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina mores. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 495, eto- 
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pressing solicitations inflamed the ambition of Attila; and 
the designs of AStms and Theodoric were prevented by the 
invasion of Gaul. 18 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right 
The Frank* of hereditary succession in the noble family of the 
underlie Merovingians. 18 These princes were elevated on a 
Mero^gian b^tl^ the symbol of military command ; 17 and the 
a.».43<wbi. royal fashion of long hair was the ensign of their 
birth and dignity. Their flaxen locks, which they combed 
and dressed with singular care, hung down in flowing ringlets 
on their back and shoulders, while the rest of the nation were 
obliged, either by law or custom, to shave the hinder part of 
their head, to comb their hair over their 'forehead, and to con- 
tent themselves with the ornament of two small whiskers. 18 
The lofty stature of the Franks and their blue eyes denoted a 
Germanic origin ; their close apparel accurately expressed the 
figure of their limbs ; a weighty sword was suspended from a 

" Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. are, Joniandes de Rebus Geticis, 
c. 34, 86, and the Chronicles of Idatius and the two Prospers, inserted in the His- 
torians of France, tom. i. p. 612-640 To these we may add Salvian de Gubema- 
tione Dei, L vii. p. 243, 244, 245, and the Panegyric of Avitus by Sidonius. 

■ Reges Crirdtos [super] se creavisse de piimt, etnt ita dicam, nobiliori suorura 
familift (Greg. Turon. L ii. c 9, p 166, of the second volume of the Historians of 
France). Giegory himself does not mention the Merovingian name, which may 
be traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh century, as die distinctive ap- 
pellation of the loyal family, and even of the Fiench monaichy. An ingenious 
critic has deduced the Merovingians from the great Maroboduus ; and be has 
cleaily proved that the prince who gave his name to the first race was more an- 
cient than the father of Childeric. See Mdmoires de l’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xx. p. 52-90, tom. xxx. p. 557-587. 

17 This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to Gregory of Tours, 
was at length adopted by tlya emperors of Constantinople. From a MS. of the 
tenth century, Montfaucon has delineated the representation of a similar ceremony, 
which the Ignorance of the age had applied to King David. See Monnmens do 
la Monarchic Fran^oise, tom. i. Discours Prdhminaire. 

18 “ Caesaries prolixa . . . crininm flagellis per terga dimissis, w etc. See the pref- 
ace to the thud volume of the Historians of France and the Abbtf Le Bceuf (Dis- 
sertate tom. iiL p. 47-79). This peculiar fashion of the Merovingians has been 
remarked by natives and strangers ; by Prisons (tom. i. p. 608 [p. 152, edit Bonn]), 
by Agathias (tom. ii p. 49 [L i. c. 8, p. 19, edit Bonn]), and by Gregory of Tours 
0 * fit 18, vi 24, viiilO, tom. iL p. 196, 278, 81$), 
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broad belt ; their bodies were protected by a large shield ; and 
these warlike barbarians were trained from their earliest yonth 
to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the javelin or battle-axe with 
unerring aim ; to advance without hesitation against a supe- 
rior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or death, the in- 
vincible reputation of their ancestors. 1 * Clodion, the first of 
their long-haired kings whose name and actions are mentioned 
in authentic history, held his residence at Dispargnm,” a village 
or fortress whose place may be assigned between Louvain and 
Brussels. From the report of his spies, the King of the Franks 
was informed that the defenceless state of the second Belgic 
must yield, on the slightest attack, to the valor of his subjects. 
He boldly penetrated through the thickets and morasses of 
the Carbonarian forest occupied Tournay and Cambray, the 
only cities which existed in the fifth century; and extended 
his conquests as far as the river Somme, over a desolate coun- 
try whose cultivation and populousness are the effects of more 
recent industry.” While Clodion lay encamped in the plains 
of Artois,” and celebrated with vain and ostentatious security 
the marriage perhaps of his son, the nuptial feast was inter- 
rupted by the unexpected and unwelcome presence of Aetius, 
who had passed the Somme at the head of his light cavalry. 
The tables, which had been spread under the shelter of a hill 

V See an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of the ancient 
Franks, in Sidonius Apollinaris (Panegyr. Majorian. 238-254) ; and such pictures, 
though coarsely drawn, have a real and intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hist, de la 
Milice Fian$oibe, tom. i. p. 2-7) has illustrated the description. 

80 Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. i. p. 271 , 272. Some geographers have placed 
Dispaigum on the Geiman side of the Rhine. See a note of the Benedictine ed- 
itois to the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 166. 

31 The Carbonarian wood was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes which 
lay between the Escaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. Yales Notit, Gall. p. 126. 

M Gregor. Turon.Lii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 166, 167 ; Fredegar. Epitom. c. 9, p. 895, 
Gesta Reg.Francor. c. 6, in tom. ii. p. 544 ; Yit. St Remig. ab Hincmar, in tom. in. 
p. 378. 

■* Francos qu& Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaserat. 

Panegyr. Majorian. 212. 

The precise spot was a town or village called Yicus Helena; and both the name 
and the place are discovered by modem geographers at Lens See Yales. Notit, 
GalL p. 246. Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. ii. p. 88. 
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«lnng the banks of a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned •, 
the Franks were oppressed before they could recover their 
arms or their ranks, and their unavailing valor was fatal only 
to themselves. The loaded wagons which had followed their 
march afforded a rich booty; and the virgin-bride, with her 
■fflmala attendants, submitted to the new lovers who were im- 
posed on them by the chance of war. This advantage, which 
had been ob taine d by the skill and activity of AStius, might 
reflect some disgrace on the military prudence of Clodion; 
but the T£wg of the Franks soon regained his strength and 
reputation, and still maintained the possession of his Gallic 
kingdom from the Rhine to the Somme.” TJnder his reign, 
and most probably from the enterprising spirit of his subjects, 
the three capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, experienced 
the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. The distress of Co- 
logne was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of the same 
barbarians who evacuated the ruins of Treves; and Treves, 
which in the space of forty years had been four times besieged 
and pillaged, was disposed to lose the memory of her afflictions 
in the vain amusements of the circus.** The death of Clodion, 
after a reign of twenty years, exposed his kingdom to the dis- 
cord and ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, the younger,** 


** See a vague account of the action in Sidonius, Panegyr Majorian. 212-230. 
The Pi ench critics, impatient to establish their monaichy m Gaul, have diawn a 
strong argument fiom the silence of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate that the 
vanquished Pranks were compelled to repass the Rhine. Dubos, tom. i. p. 822. 

“ Sahian (de Guberaat Dei, 1. vi.) has expiessed, in vague and declamatory 
language, the misfortunes of these three cities, which are distinctly ascei tained by 
the learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, ix. 21. 

91 Pribcus, in relating the contest, does not name the two bi others, the second 
of whom he had seen at Home, a beardless youth, with long flowing hair (Histo- 
rians of Piance, tom. i p. 607, 608 [p. 152, edit. Bonn]). The Benedictine editors 
are inclined to believe that they were the sons of some unknown king of the Pranks 
who reigned on the hanks of the Neckar ; but the arguments of M de Poncemagne 
(M&n. de l’Acaddmie, tom. viii. p. 464) seem to prove that the succession of Clodion 
was disputed by bis two sons, and that the younger was Meroveus, the father of 
Childeric.* 

* The relationship of Merovens to Clodion is extiemely doubtful. By some ha 
is called an illegitimate son ; by others, merely of his race. Greg. Tor. £L c. 9, in 

Sismondi, Hist, des Fransais, i, 177. Sea M&eray, i. — M. 
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was persuaded to implore the protection of Rome. He was 
received at the imperial court as the all y of Yalentinian and 
the adopted son of the patrician Aetius, and dismissed to his 
native country with splendid gifts and the strongest assurances 
of friendship and support. During his absence his elder broth- 
er had solicited with equal ardor the formidable aid of Attila ; 
and the King of the Huns embraced an alliance which facili- 
tated the passage of the Rhine, and justified by a specious and 
honorable pretence the invasion of Gaul.” 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause 
of his allies the Yandals and the Franks, at the same time, and 
The advent- almost in the spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage 
pSc^bs 16 monarch professed himself the lover and the cham- 
Honoria. pi on of the Princess Honoria. The sister of Yalen- 
tinian was edncated in the palace of Ravenna ; and as her mar- 
riage might be productive of some danger to the State, she 
was raised, by the title of Augusta™ above the hopes of the 
most presumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no 
sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age than she detest- 
ed the importunate greatness which must forever exclude her 
from the comforts of honorable love. In the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded to the im- 
pulse of nature, and threw herself into the arms of her cham- 
berlain Eugenius. Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd 
language of imperious man) were soon betrayed by the appear- 
ances of pregnancy ; but the disgrace of the royal family was 
published to the world by the imprudence of the Empress 
Placidia, who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and shame- 
ful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The 
unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irk- 
some society of the sisters of Theodosius and their chosen vir- 


m Under the Merovingian race the throne was hereditary ; but all the sons of 
the deceased monarch were eqnally entitled to theii share of his treasures and ter- 
ritories. See the Dissertations of M. de Foncemagne, in the sixth and eighth vol- 
umes of the M£moires de l’Acaddmie. 

A medal is still extant which exhibits the pleasing countenance of Honoria, 
with the title of Augusta ; and on the leverse, the impioper legend of Salus JRei* 
publicce round the monogram of Christ. See Duc mge, Famil. Byzantin. p. 67, 7& 
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gins, to whose crown Honoris could no longer aspire, and 
whose monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils she re- 
luctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and hopeless cel- 
ibacy urged her to embrace a strange and desperate resolution. 
The name of Attila was familiar and formidable at Constan- 
tinople, and his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the imperial palace. In the 
pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of Placidia 
sacrificed every duty and every prejudice, and offered to de- 
liver her person into the arms of a barbarian of whose lan- 
guage she was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, and 
whose religion and manners she abhorred. By the ministry 
of a faithful eunuch she transmitted to Attila a ring, the pledge 
of her affection, and earnestly conjured him to claim her as a 
lawful spouse to whom he had been secretly betrothed. These 
indecent advances were received, however, with coldness and 
disdain ; and the King of the Huns continued to multiply the 
number of his wives till his love was awakened by the more 
forcible passions of ambition and avarice. The invasion of 
Gaul was preceded and justified by a formal demand of the 
Princess Honoria, with a just and equal share of the imperial 
patrimony. His predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often 
addressed in the same hostile and peremptory manner the 
daughters of China ; and the pretensions of Attila were not 
less offensive to the majesty of Borne. A firm but temperate 
refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. The right of 
female succession, though it might derive a specious argument 
from the recent examples of Placidia and Pnleheria, was stren- 
uously denied, and the indissoluble engagements of Honoria 
were opposed to the claims of her Scythian lover.” On the 
discovery of her connection with the King of the Huns, the 
guilty princess had been sent away, as an object of horror, from 
Constantinople to Italy. Her life was spared, hut the ceremony 
of her marriage was performed with some obscure and nominal 

" See Prisons, p. 89, 40 [p. 151, 152, edit Bonn], It might be fairly alleged 
that if females could succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who had married 
the daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosios, would have asserted her right 
to the Eastern empire. 
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husband before she was immured in a perpetual prison, to be* 
wail those crimes and misfortunes which. Honoria might have 
escaped had she not been bom the daughter of an emperor.” 

A native of Gaul and a contemporary, the learned and elo- 
quent Sidonius, who was afterwards Bishop of Clermont, had 
, made a promise to one of his friends that he would 

Axilla In- x _ , . T 

r»aM Qaui, compose a regular history of the war of Attila. If 
cweana. the modesty of Sidomus had not discouraged him 
from the prosecution of this interesting work,” the 
historian would have related with the simplicity of truth those 
memorable events to which the poet, in vague and doubtful 
metaphors, has concisely alluded." The kings and nations of 
Germany and Scythia, from the Yolga perhaps to the Danube, 
obeyed the warlike summons of Attila. From the royal vil- 
lage in the plains of Hungary his standard moved towards the 
"West, and after a march of seven or eight hundred miles he 
reached the conflux of the Rhine and die Heckar, where he 
was joined by the Franks who adhered to his ally, the elder of 
the sons of Clodion. A troop of light barbarians who roamed 
in quest of plunder might choose the winter for the conven- 
ience of passing the river on the ice, but the innumerable cav- 
alry of the Huns required such plenty of forage and provisions 

*° The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jornandes, De Sncces- 
sione Kegn. c. 97, and De Reb. Get. c. 42, p. 674 ; and in the Chronicles of Pro* 
per and Marcellinns ; but they cannot be made consistent or probable, nnless we 
separate, by an interval of time and place, her intrigue with Eugenios and her in* 
vitation to Attila. 

91 Exegeias mihi, nt proxnitterem tibi Attflse hello m stylo me posteris indmatn- 
rom . . . cceperam scribere, sed opens arrepti fasce perspecto, tsedoit inchoaue. 

— Sidon. ApolL LviiL Epist. 15, p. 246. 

a Subito com rnpta tomnltu 

Barbaries totas in te transfoderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugnacem Rugum comitante Gelono, 

Gepida trux sequitur ; Gcyrum Borgundio cogit: 

Chonus, Bellonotus, Hearns, Basterna, Toringta, 

Brncterns, ulvosb vel qoem Nicer abluit undA 
Prorum pit Francos Cecidit cito secta bipenni 
Hercynia in linties, et Hhenum texoit alno. 

Et jam tenificis diffbderat Attila turmis 
In campos se, Belga, tuos. 


Panegyr. Avit. 819, etc. 
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as conld be procured only in a milder season ; the Hereynian 
torest supplied materials for a bridge of boats, and the hostile 
myriads were poured with resistless violence into the Belgio 
provinces." The consternation of Gaul was universal, and the 
various fortunes of its cities have been adorned by tradition 
with martyrdoms and miracles." Troyes was saved by the mer- 
its of St. Lupus ; St. Servatius was removed from the world that 
he might not behold the ruin of Tongres; and the prayers of 
St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. But as the greatest part of the Gallic cities 
were alike destitute of saints and soldiers, they were besieged 
and stormed by the Huns, who practised, in the example of 
Metz," their customary maxims of war. They involved in a 
promiscuous massacre the priests who served at the altar and 
the infants who, in the hour of danger, had been providently 
baptized by the bishop ; the flourishing city was delivered to 
the flames, and a solitary chapel of St. Stephen marked the 
place where it formerly stood. From the Rhine and the Mo- 
selle, Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul, crossed the 


93 The most authentic and circnmstantial account of this war is contained iu 
Joi mindes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36-41, p. 662-672), who has sometimes abridged, 
and sometimes transcribed, the laiger history of Cassiodoras. Jornandes, a quo- 
tation which it would be superfluous to repeat, may be corrected and lllustiated 
by Giegory of Tours, 1. ii. c. 6, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidoio, and the 
two Piospeis. All the ancient testimonies are collected and inserted m the His. 
touans of Fi ance , but the leader should be cautioned against a supposed extract 
fiom the Chronicle of Idatius (among the fragments of Fredegarius, tom. ii. p.4G2), 
which often contradicts the genuine text of the Galhcan bishop. 

94 The ancient legendaries deseive some regard, as they are obliged to connect 
their fables with the real history of their own times. See the Lives of St Lupus, 
St. Amanus, the bishops of Metz, St. Genevieve, etc., in the Historians of Franco, 
tom. i. p 644, 645, 649, tom. in p. 369. 

99 The scepticism of the Count deBuat (Hist des Peuples, tom.vu, p. 539, 540) 
cannot be reconciled with any principles of reason or criticism. Is not Giegory 
of Tours precise and positive in his account of the destruction of Metz? At the 
distance of no more than a hundred yeais, could he be ignorant, could the people 
be ignorant, of the fete of a city the actual residence of his sovereigns, the kings 
of Austrasia ? The learned count, who seems to have undertaken the apology of 
Attila and the barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, “ parcens civifcatibus Germa- 
nise et Gallia,” and forgets that the true Idatius had explicitly affirmed, “plurima 
civitates effractce among which he enumerates Metz. 
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Seine at Auxerre, and, after a long and laborious march, fixed 
his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was desirous of se- 
curing his conquests by the possession of an advantageous post 
which commanded the passage of the Loire ; and he depended 
on the secret invitation of Sangiban, King of the Alani, who 
had promised to betray the city and to revolt from the service 
of the empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was detected 
and disappointed ; Orleans had been strengthened with recent 
fortifications, and the assaults of the Huns were vigorously 
repelled by the faithful valor of the soldiers or citizens who 
defended the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, a bish- 
op of primitive sanctity and consummate prudence, exhausted 
every art of religious policy to support their courage till the 
arrival of the expected succors. After an obstinate siege the 
walls were shaken by the battering-rams; the Huns had al- 
ready occupied the suburbs, and the people who were incapa- 
ble of bearing arms lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who 
anxiously counted the days and hours, despatched a trusty mes- 
senger to observe from the rampart the face of the distant coun- 
try. He returned twice without any intelligence that could 
inspire hope or comfort ; but in his third report he mentioned 
a small cloud which he had faintly descried at the extremity 
of the horizon. cc It is the aid of God 1” exclaimed the bishop 
in a tone of pious confidence ; and the whole multitude repeat- 
ed after him, “ It is the aid of God.” The remote object, on 
which every eye was fixed, became each moment larger and 
more distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually 
perceived ; and a favorable wind, blowing aside the dust, dis- 
covered, in deep array, the impatient squadrons of Aetius and 
Theodoric, who pressed forward to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart 
of Gaul may be ascribed to his insidious policy as well as to 
Alliance of the terror of his arms. His public declarations were 
skilf ully mitigated by his private assurances. He 
gotiw. alternately soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the Goths ; and the courts of Ravenna and Toulouse, mutually 
suspicious of each other’s intentions, beheld with supine in- 
difference the approach of their common enemy. AStius was 
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the sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest measures 
were embarrassed by a faction which, since the death of Pla- 
cidia, infested the imperial palace. The youth of Italy trem- 
bled at the sound of the trumpet; and the barbarians, who 
from fear or affection were inclined to the cause of Attila, 
awaited with doubtful and venal faith the event of the war. 
The patrician passed the Alps at the head of some troops 
whose strength and numbers scarcely deserved the name of 
an army.” But on his arrival at Arles or Lyons, he was con- 
founded by the intelligence that the Yisigoths, refusing to em- 
brace the defence of Gaul, had determined to expect within 
their own territories the formidable invader whom they pro- 
fessed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, after the honor- 
able exercise of the Praetorian prefecture, had retired to his 
estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the important em- 
bassy, which he executed with ability and success. He repre- 
sented to Theodorie that an ambitious conqueror who aspired 
to the dominion of the earth could be resisted only by the 
firm and unanimous alliance of the powers whom he labored 
to oppress. The lively eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Goth- 
ic warriors by the description of the injuries which their an- 
cestors had suffered from the Huns, whose implacable fury 
still pursued them from the Danube to the foot of the Pyre- 
nees. He strenuously urged that it was the duty of every 
Christian to save from sacrilegious violation the churches of 
God and the relics of the saints ; that it was the interest of 
every barbarian who had acquired a settlement in Gaul to de- 
fend the fields and vineyards, which were cultivated for his 
use, against the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. Theod- 
oric yielded to the evidence of truth, adopted the measure at 
once the most prudent and the most honorable; and declared 
that as the faithful ally of Aetius and the Homans he was 
ready to expose his life and kingdom for the common safety 


* Vix liquerat Alpes 

Aetins, tonne, et rarnm sine indite ducens 
Hobur, in anxiliis Geticam male crednlus agmen 
In cftfmnm propriis prassumens adfore castris 

Panegyr. Avit, 828, etc. 
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of Gaul .* 7 The Visigoths, who at that time were in the ma- 
ture vigor of their fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the 
signal of war, prepared their arms and horses, and assembled 
under the standard of their aged king, who was resolved, with 
his two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to command 
in person his numerous and valiant people. The example of 
the Goths determined several tribes or nations that seemed to 
fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans. The indefati- 
gable diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops 
of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly acknowledged them- 
selves the subjects or soldiers of the republic, but who now 
claimed the rewards of voluntary service and the rank of in- 
dependent allies — the Lseti, the Armoricans, the Breones, the 
Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripua- 
rians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus as their lawful 
prince. Such was the various army which, under the conduct 
of Aetius and Theodoric, advanced by rapid marches to relieve 
Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host of Attila.** 
On their approach, the King of the Huns immediately raised 
the siege, and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his 
Attiia retired troops from the pillage of a city which they had 
S fKsy ” already entered .* 9 The valor of Attila was always 
pagne. guided by his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fa- 


” The policy of Attila, of Aetius, and of the Visigoths is imperfectly described 
in the panegyric of Avitus and the thirty-sixth chapter of Jornandes. The poet 
and the historian were both biassed by personal or national prejudices. The for- 
mer exalts the merit and importance of Avitus : “ orbis, Avite, sains," etc. The 
latter is anxious to show the Goths in the most favorable light. Yet their agree- 
ment, when they are fairly interpreted, is a proof of their veracity. 

33 The review of the army of Aetius is made by Jornandes, c. 36, p. 664, edit. 
Grot. tom. ii. p. 23, of the Histoiians of France, with the notes of the Benedictine 
editor. The Lceti were a promiscuous race of barbarians, born or natuialized in 
Gaul ; and the Riparii, or Ripuarii, derived their name from their posts on the three 
rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle. The Armoincans possessed the in- 
dependent cities between the Seine and the Loire. A colony of Saxons had been 
planted in the diocese of Bayeux. The Burgundians were settled in Savoy ; and the 
Breones were a warlike tribe of Rhsetians to the east of the lake of Constance. 

• Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, irruptio, nec dneptio — Sidon Apol- 
lra. 1. viii Rpist 15, p. 246. The preservation of Orleans might easily be turned 
into a miracle obtained and foretold by the holy bishop. 
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tal consequences of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he repassed 
the Seine and expected the enemy in the plains of Chalons, 
whose smooth and level surface was adapted to the operations 
of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tnmultuaiy retreat the 
vanguard of the Bomans and their allies continually pressed, 
and sometimes engaged, the troops whom Attila had posted 
in the rear. The hostile columns, in the darkness of the night 
and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each other 
without design; and the bloody conflict of the Franks and 
Gepidsa, in which fifteen thousand 40 barbarians were slain, was 
a prelude to a more general and decisive action. The Catalau- 
nian fields* 1 spread themselves round Chalons, and extend, ac 
cording to the vague measurement of Jomandes, to the length 
of one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one hundred 
miles over the whole province, which is entitled to the appel. 
lation of a champaign country." This spacious plain was dis. 
tinguished, however, by some inequalities of ground ; and the 
importance of a height which commanded the camp of Attila 
was understood and disputed by the two generals. The youug 
and valiant Torismond first occupied the summit; the Goths 
rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, who labored to 
ascend from the opposite side ; and the possession of this ad- 
vantageous post inspired both the troops and their leaders with 
a fair assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted 
him to consult his priests and haruspices. It was reported 
that, after scrutinizing the entrails of victims and scraping 
their bones, they revealed in mysterious language his own de- 
feat, with the death of his principal adversary ; and that the 
barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his involun- 
tary esteem for the superior merit of Aetius. But the unusu- 
al despondency which seemed to prevail among the Huns en- 

** The common editions lead scat; but there is some authoiity of xnanosciiptg 
{and almost any authority is sufficient) for the more lensonable n umber of xnt. 

“Chalons, or Duio-Cataluunum, afteiwaids Catalauni, had formerly a 
part of the territory of Bheims, from whence it is distant only twenty-seven miles. 
See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 136 ; D’Anville, Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, p. 212, 279. 

** name «f Campania, or Champagne, is frequently mentioned by Grcgoiy 
of Tours , and that great province, of which Bheims was the capital, obeyed the 
command of a duke. Vales. Notit. p. 120-128. 
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gaged Attila to use the expedient, so familiar to the generals 
of antiquity, of animating his troops by a military oration ; 
and his language was that of a king who had often fought 
and conquered at their head.** He pressed them to consider 
their past glory, their actual danger, and their future hopes. 
The same fortune which opened the deserts and morasses of 
Scythia to their unarmed valor, which had laid so many war- 
like nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved the joys of 
this memorable field for the consummation of their victories. 
The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict alliance, and 
their advantageous posts he artfully represented as the effects, 
not of prudence, but of fear. The Yisigoths alone were the 
strength and nerves of the opposite army; and the Huns might 
securely trample on the degenerate Homans, whose close and 
compact order betrayed their apprehensions, and who were 
equally incapable of supporting the dangers or the fatigues of 
a day of battle. The doctrine of predestination, so favorable 
to martial virtue, was carefully inculcated by the King of the 
Huns, who assured his subjects that the warriors, protected by 
Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy ; but that the unerring Fates would strike their vie- 
tims in the bosom of inglorious peace. “ I myself,” contin- 
ued Attila, “ will throw the first javelin, and the wretch who 
refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign is devoted to 
inevitable death.” The spirit of the barbarians was rekindled 
by the presence, the voice, and the example of their intrepid 
leader ; and Attila, yielding to their impatience, immediately 
formed his order of battle. At the head of his brave and 
faithful Huns, he occupied in person the centre of the line. 
The nations subject to his empire — the Rugians, the Heruli, 
the Thuringians, the Franks, the Burgundians — were extend- 
ed on either hand over the ample space of the Oatalaunian 
fields ; the right wing was commanded by Ardaric, King of 


4 * X am sensible that these military orations are usually composed by the histo- 
rian ; yet the old Ostrogoths who had served under Attila might repeat his dis- 
course to Cassiodorus. The ideas, and even the expressions, have an original 
Scythian cast ; and I donbt whether an Italian of the sixth century would have 
thought of the “htgus certaminis gavdia” 
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the Gepidse ; and the three valiant brothers who reigned over 
the Ostrogoths were posted on the left to oppose the kindred 
tribes of the Visigoths. The disposition of the allies was reg- 
ulated by a different principle : Sangiban, the faithless King of 
the Alani, was placed in the centre, where his motions might 
be strictly watched, and his treachery might be instantly pun- 
ished. Aetius assumed the command of the left, and Theod- 
oric of the right wing; while Torismond still continued to oc- 
cupy the heights which appear to have stretched on the flank, 
and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian army. The nations from 
the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled on the plain of Olid- 
Ions ; but many of these nations had been divided by faction 
or conquest or emigration ; and the appearance of similar arms 
and ensigns which threatened each other presented the image 
of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans form 
an interesting part of their national manners. The attentive 
Battle of study of the military operations of Xenophon or 
Chalons. Ctesar or Frederic, when they are described by the 
same genius which conceived and executed them, may tend 
to improve (if such improvement can be wished) the art of 
destroying the human species. But the battle of ChSlons can 
only excite our curiosity by the magnitude of the object, since 
it was decided by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, and 
has been related by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical 
profession secluded them from the knowledge of military af- 
fairs. Oassiodorus, however, had familiarly conversed with 
many Gothic warriors who served in that memorable engage- 
ment — “a conflict,” as they informed him, “fierce, various, 
obstinate, and bloody, such as could not be paralleled either in 
the present or in past ages.” The number of the slain amount- 
ed to one hundred and sixty-two thousand, or, according to an- 
other account, three hundred thousand persons j 44 and these in- 


44 The expressions of Jomandes, or rather of Cassiodorns, are extremely strong: 
“Bellnm atrox, multiplex, iznmane, pertinax, cui simile nulle usquam nnrrat an- 
tiqnitas ; ubx talia gesta referuntur, ut nihil esset quod in vit& su& conapicere po- 
tnisset egiegius, qm hnjus miraculi piivaietur aspect!! ” [c. 40, p. CC8], Dubos 
(Hibt. Cutique, tom. i. p. 892, 898) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jorn&n- 
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credible exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss suffi- 
cient to justify the historian’s remark that whole generations 
may be swept away by the madness of kings in the space of a 
single hour. After the mutual and repeated discharge of mis* 
sile weapons, in which the archers of Scythia might signalize 
their superior dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the two 
armies were furiously mingled in closer combat. The Huns, 
who fought under the eyes of their king, pierced through the 
feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, separated their wings 
from each other, and, wheeling with a rapid effort to the left, 
directed their whole force against the Yisigoths. As Theod- 
oric rode along the ranks to animate his troops, he received a 
mortal stroke from the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, 
and immediately fell from his horse. The wounded king was 
oppressed in the general disorder, and trampled under the feet 
of his own cavalry ; and this important death served to ex- 
plain the ambiguous prophecy of the haruspiees. Attila al- 
ready exulted in the confidence of victory, when the valiant 
Torismond descended from the hills, and verified the remain- 
der of the prediction. The Yisigoths, who had been thrown 
into confusion by the flight or defection of the Alani, grad- 
ually restored their order of battle ; and the Huns were un- 
doubtedly vanquished, since Attila was compelled to retreat. 
He had exposed his person with the rashness of a private sol- 
dier ; but the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed for- 
ward beyond the rest of the line; their attack was faintly 
supported ; their flanks were unguarded ; and the conquerors 
of Scythia and Germany were saved by the approach of the 
night from a total defeat. They retired within the circle of 
wagons that fortified their camp ; and the dismounted squad- 
rons prepared themselves for a defence to which neither their 
arms nor their temper were adapted. The event was doubt- 
ful ; but Attila had secured a last and honorable resource : 
the saddles and rich furniture of the cavalry were collected 


des with the 800,000 of Tdatius and Isidore by supposing that the larger number 
included the total destruction of the war, the effects of disease, the slaughter of the 
unarmed people, etc. 

in.— 37 
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by bis order into a funeral pile ; and the magnanimous barba- 
rian had resolved, if his intrenchments should be forced, to 
rush headlong into the flames, and to deprive his enemies of 
the glory which they might have acquired by the death or cap- 
tivity of Attila." 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder and 
anxiety. The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was tempt- 
Betnatof e( l to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found 
▲tula. himself, with a few followers, in the midst of the 
Scythian wagons. In the confusion of a nocturnal combat, he 
was thrown from his horse ; and the Gothic prince must have 
perished like his father if his youthful strength and the in- 
trepid zeal of his companions had not rescued him from this 
dangerous situation. In the same manner, but on the left of 
the line, Aetius himself, separated from his allies, ignorant of 
their victory, and anxious for their fate, encountered and es- 
caped the hostile troops that were scattered over the plains of 
CMlons; and at length reached the camp of the Goths, which 
he could only fortify with a slight rampart of shields till the 
dawn of day. The imperial general was soon satisfied of the 
defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive within his in- 
trenchments ; and when he contemplated the bloody scene, he 
observed with secret satisfaction that the loss had principal- 
ly Mien on the barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced 
with honorable wounds, was discovered under a heap of the 
slain. His subjects bewailed the death of their king and fa- 
ther; but their tears were mingled with songs and acclama- 
tions, and his funeral rites were performed in the face of a 
vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated 
on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they justly 
ascribed the glory of their success ; and the new king accept- 
ed the obligation of revenge as a sacred portion of his pater- 
nal inheritance. Yet the Goths themselves were astonished 
by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their formidable antago- 

* The Count de Buat (Hist des Peoples, etc., tom. vii. p.554-578), still depend- 
ing on the false, and again rejecting the true, Idatios, has divided the defeat of At- 
tila into two great battles — the former near Orleans, the latter in Champagne. In 
the one, Theodoric was slain; in the other, he was revenged. 
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nifct ; and their historian has compared Attila to a lion encom- 
passed in his den and threatening his hunters with redoubled 
fury. The kings and nations who might have deserted his 
standard in the hour of distress were made sensible that the 
displeasure of their monarch was the most i mmin ent and inev- 
itable danger. All his instruments of martial music incessant- 
ly sounded a loud and animating strain of defiance ; and the 
foremost troops who advanced to the assault were checked or 
destroyed by showers of arrows from every side of the in- 
trenchments. It was determined in a general council of war 
to besiege the King of the Huns in his camp, to intercept his 
provisions, and to reduce him to the alternative of a disgrace- 
ful treaty or an unequal combat. But the impatience of the 
barbarians soon disdained these cautious and dilatory meas- 
ures ; and the mature policy of Aetius was apprehensive that 
after the extirpation of the Huns the republic would be op- 
pressed by tho pride and power of the Gothic nation. The 
patrician exerted the superior ascendant of authority and rea- 
son to calm the passions which the son of Theodoric consid- 
ered as a duty ; represented, with seeming affection and real 
truth, the dangers of absence and delay ; and persuaded Tor- 
ismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, the ambitious de- 
signs of his brothers, who might occupy the throne and treas- 
ures of Toulouse.* ** After the departure of the Goths and the 
separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised at the vast 
silence that reigned over the plains of Chalons. The suspicion 
of some hostile stratagem detained him several days wi thin the 
circle of his wagons ; and his retreat beyond the Bhine con- 
fessed the last victory which was achieved in the name of the 
Western empire. Meroveus and his Franks, observing a pru- 
dent distance, and magnifying the opinion of their strength by 


* Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 41, p. 671. The policy of A6tins and the be- 
havior ofTorismond aie extremely natural ; and the patrician, according to Greg- 
ory of Tours (L iL c. 7, p. 16S), dismissed the prince of the Franks by suggesting 
to him a similar apprehension. The false Idatius ridiculously pi etends that Aetius 
paid a clandestine nocturnal visit to the kmgs of the Huns and of the Visigoths, 
from each of whom he obtained a biibe of ten thousand pieces of gold as the price 

of an undisturbed retreat. 
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lie numerous fires which they kindled every night, continued 
to follow the rear of the Huns till they reached the confines 
of Thuringia. The Thuringians served in the army of Attila : 
they traversed, both in their march and in their return, the 
territories of the Franks ; and it was perhaps in this war thal 
they exercised the cruelties which, about fourscore years after 
wards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. They massacred 
their hostages, as well as their captives : two hundred young 
maidens were tortured with exquisite and unrelenting rage 
their bodies were torn asunder by wild horses, or their bonef 
were crushed under the weight of rolling wagons ; and theii 
unburied limbs were abandoned on the public roads as a prej 
to dogs and vultures. Such were those savage ancestors whose 
imaginary virtues have sometimes excited the praise and envj 
of civilized ages ! 47 

Neither the spirit nor the forces nor the reputation of At 
tila was impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. Ir 
invasion of the ensuing spring he repeated his demand of the 
Ata^ 7 Princess Honoria and her patrimonial treasures. Th< 

ad. 462. demand was again rejected or eluded ; and the in 
dignant lover immediately took the field, passed the Alps, in 
vaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with an innumerable hos 
of barbarians. Those barbarians were unskilled in the meth 
ods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among the an 
cients, required some knowledge, or at least some practice, o' 
the mechanic arts. But the labor of many thousand provin 
cials and captives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity 
might execute the most painful and dangerous work. Th< 
skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to the destruc 
tion of their country. The walls of Aquileia were assaultec 
by a formidable train of battering-rams, movable turrets, aiu 
engines that threw stones, darts, and fire ; 4 * and the monarcl 

47 These ciaelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the son oi 
Clovis (Giegory of Tours, 1. in. c. 10, p 100), suit the time and cncumstanoes oi 
the invasion of Attila. His residence in Thuringia was long attested by popula 
tiadition; and he is supposed to have assembled a couroultai , or diet, in the teiri 
toiy of Eisenach. See Mascou, ix. 30, who settles with nice accuracy the exten 
of ancient Thuringia, and deiives its name from the Gothic tribe of the Themngi 

4H Machims constructs, omnibusque tormentorum geneiibus adhibits. — Joi 
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of the Huns employed the forcible impulse of hope, fear, em- 
ulation, and interest to subvert the only barrier which delayed 
the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the 
richest, the most populous, and the strongest of the maritime 
cities of the Adriatic coast. The G-othic auxiliaries, who ap- 
pear to have served under their native princes Alaric and 
Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit ; and the citizens 
still remembered the glorious and successful resistance which 
their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian 
who disgraced the majesty of the Roman purple. Three 
months were consumed without effect in the siege of Aqui- 
leia, till the want of provisions and the clamors of his army 
compelled Attila to relinquish the enterprise, and reluctantly 
to issue his orders that the troops should strike their tents the 
next morning, and begin their retreat. But as he rode round 
the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, he observed a stork 
preparing to leave her nest in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the country. He seized, with 
the ready penetration of a statesman, this trifling incident 
which chance had offered to superstition ; and exclaimed, in a 
loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, so constantly 
attached to human society, would never have abandoned her 
ancient seats unless those towers had been devoted to impend- 
ing ruin and solitude. 4 * The favorable omen inspired an as- 
surance of victory. The siege was renewed, and prosecuted 
with fresh vigor ; a large breach was made in the part of the 
wall from whence the stork had taken her flight ; the Huns 
mounted to the assault with irresistible fury ; and the succeed- 


nandes, c. 42, p. 678. In the thirteenth century the Moguls battered the cities 
of China with large engines constructed by the Mahometans or Christians in then 
seivice, which threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. In the defence of 
their country the Chinese used gunpowder, and even bombs, above a hundred 
years before they were known in Europe; yet even those celestial, or infernal, 
arms weie insufficient to protect a pusillanimous nation. See Gaubil, Hist, des 
Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 157, etc. 

** The same stoiy is told by Jomandes and by Piocopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 i. 
c. 4, p. 187, 188 [tom. i. p. 880, edit. Bonn]) ; nor is it easy to decide which is 
the original. But the Greek historian is guilty of an inexcusable mistake in plac- 
ing the siege of Aquileia after the death of Aetius 
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ing generation conld scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.* 1 
After this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his march : 
and, as he passed, the cities of Altinum, Concordia, and Padua 
were reduced into heaps of stones and ashes. The inland 
towns Vicenza, Verona, and Bergamo were exposed to the 
rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted 
without resistance to the loss of their wealth, and applauded 
the unusual clemency which preserved from the flames the 
public as well as private buildings, and spared the lives of the 
captive multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, 
or Modena may justly be suspected ; yet they concur with 
more authentic evidence to prove that Attila spread his rav- 
ages over the rich plains of modem Lombardy, which are di- 
vided by the Po and bounded by the Alps and Apennine." 
When he took possession of the royal palace of Milan, he was 
surprised and offended at the sight of a picture which repre- 
sented the Csesars seated on their throne, and the princes oi 
Scythia prostrate at their feet. The revenge which Attila in- 
dicted on this monument of Homan vanity was harmless and 
ingenious. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures 
and the attitudes ; and the emperors were delineated on the 


" Jornandes, about a hundred years afterwards, affiims that Aquileia was so 
completely ruined, “ ita ut viz ejus vestigia, ut appareant, reliquermt.*' See Jor- 
nandes de Reb. Geticis, c. 42, p. 678, Paul Diacon. 1. u. c. 14, p. 785 [Grot. 
Hist. Goth.]. Lmtprand, Hist. 1. ui. c. 2. The name of Aquileia was sometimes 
applied to Forum Juhi (Cividad del Fnnli), the moie recent capital of the Vene- 
tian province.* 

11 In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous but so imperfectly known, I 
have taken for my guides two learned Italians who consider the subject with some 
peculiar advantages — Sigomus, de Imperio Occidental^ I. xiii. m his Works, tom. 
l p. 495-502 ; and Miuratori, Annali d' Italia, tom. iv. p. 229-236, 8vo edition. 


* Compare the cnrions Latin poems on the destruction of Aquileia, published by 
M. Kndhchei in his valuable catalogue of Latin MSS. in the Library of Vienna, 
p. 298, etc. 

Bepleta quondam domibns sublimibus, omatis mire, niveis, marmoreis, 

Nunc ferax frugum metins funiculo ruricolarum. 

The monkish poet has his consolation in Attila’s sufferings in soul and body. 

Vindictam tamen non evosit impios destructor tuns Attila sevissimus. 

Nunc igni simnl gehennse et vermibus excruciatur. — P. 290.— -M. 
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same canvas approaching in a suppliant posture to empty their 
bags of tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian mon- 
arch." The spectators must have confessed the truth and pro- 
priety of the alteration, and were perhaps tempted to apply 
on this singular occasion the well-known fable of the dispute 
between the lion and the man." 

It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that 
the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trodden. 

Foundation sava g e destroyer undesignedly laid the 

of the repaid foundations of a republic which revived, in the 

lie of Venice. _ _ . __ 1 * 

feudal state of Europe, the art and spirit of com- 
mercial industry. The celebrated name of Venice, or Venetia," 
was formerly diffused over a large and fertile province of 
Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, and 
from the Po to the Ehsetian and Julian Alps. Before the ir- 
ruption of the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prosperity. Aquileia was placed in the most con- 
spicuous station : but the ancient dignity of Padna was sup- 
ported by agriculture and manufactures ; and the property of 
five hundred citizens, who were entitled to the equestrian rank, 
must have amounted, at the strictest computation, to one 
million seven hundred thousand pounds. Many families of 
Aquileia, Padna, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the 
sword of the Huns, found a safe though obscure refuge in the 


“ This anecdote may be found under two different articles (MtiioXavov and 
K<5 pvKoc) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

" Leo respondit, hum.m§. hoc pictum manft : 

Videres hominem dejectum, si pingere 
Leones sciient. 

Appendix ad Phsedrum, Fab. m 

The lion in Phsedrus very foolishly appeals from pictutes to the amphitheatre; 
and I am glad to obseive that the native taste of La Fontaine (L iii. fable x ) has 
omitted this most lame and impotent conclusion. 

64 Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1. ii c. 14 [seq.J p. 784) describes 
the provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century. “Venetia non solum 
in paucis insniis quas nunc Venetias dicimns, constat ; sed ejus terminus a Pan- 
noniflB finibns usque Adduam fluvium protelatur.” The history of that province 
till the age of Charlemagne forms the first and moBt interesting part of the Verona 
Llustrata (p. 1-888), in which the Marquis Scipio Mafiei has shown himself 
equally capable of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 
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neighboring islands.” At the extremity of the Gulf, where 
the Adriatic feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, near a 
hundred small islands are separated by shallow water from the 
continent, and protected from the waves by several long slips 
of land, which admit the entrance of vessels through some se- 
cret and narrow channels.” Till the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury these remote and sequestered spots remained without cul- 
tivation, with few inhabitants, and almost without a name. 
But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and their 
government, were gradually formed by their new situation ; 
and one of the epistles of Oassiodorus , 87 which describes their 
condition about seventy years afterwards, may be considered 
as the primitive monument of the republic.® The minister 

u This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence ; but the fact 
is proved by the event, and the circumstances might be preserved by tradition. 
The citizens of Aquileia retired to the isle of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivas 
Altns, or Rialto, wheie the city of Venice was afterwards built, etc. 

*The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, fiom Gradus to Clo- 
dia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in the Dissertatao Chorographica de Italift 
Medii JEvi, p. 151-155. 

47 Cassiodor. Vaiiar. 1. xii. Epist. 24. Maffei (V erona Illustrata, part i. p. 240- 
254) has translated and explained this cunous letter, in the spirit of a learned 
antiquarian and a faithful subject, who considered Venice as the only legitimate 
oftspung of the Roman lepublic. He fixes the date of the epistle, and conse- 
quently the prae fee true, of Cassiodorus, 528 ; and the maiquis’s authonty 
has the more weight as he had prepared an edition of his works and actually pub- 
lished a dissertation on the tine orthogiaphy of his name. See Osservazioni Let- 
teraiie, tom. ii. p. 290-389. 

* The learned Count Eigliasi has proved, in his Memoiis upon the Veneti (Me- 
morie de’ Veneti Piimi e Secondi del Conte Piglia&i, t. vi. Venezia, 1 796), that, tj om 
the most remote period, this nation, which occupied the country which has since 
been called the Venetian States or Ten a Pinna, likewise inhabited the islands scat- 
tered upon the coast, and that from thence arose the names of Venetia Prima and 
Secunda, of which the first applied to the mainland and the second to the islands 
and lagoons. Prom the time of the Pelasgi and of the Etrurians, the Piist Ve- 
ned, inhabiting a fertile and pleasant country, devoted themselves to agriculture , 
the Second, placed in the midst of canals at the mouth of several riveis, conven- 
iently situated with regard to the islands of Greece as well as the fertile plains of 
Italy, applied themselves to navigation and commerce. Both submitted to the 
Romans a shoit time befoie the second Punic war; yet it was not till after the 
wotory of Maims over the Cimbri that their country was reduced to a Roman 
prorince. Under the emperors, Venetia Puma obtained moie than once, by its 
calamities, a place in histoiy. . . . But the maritime province was occupied in 
fisheries, salt-works, and commeice. The Romans have considered the inhabitants 
of this jpart as beneath the dignity of histoiy, and have left them in obscurity. . . . 
They awelt theie until the period when their islands afforded a retreat to their 
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of Thteodoric compares them, in his quaint declamatory style, 
to water-fowl who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the 
waves ; and though he allows that the Venetian provinces had 
formerly contained many noble families, he insinuates that 
they were now reduced by misfortune to the same level of 
humble poverty. Fish was the common, and almost the uni- 
versal, food of every rank : their only treasure consisted in the 
plenty of salt which they extracted from the sea ; and the ex- 
change of that commodity, so essential to human life, was sub- 
stituted in the neighboring markets to the currency of gold 
and silver. A people whose habitations might be doubtfully 
assigned to the earth or water soon became alike familiar with 
the two elements ; and the demands of avarice succeeded to 
those of necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to Chiozza, 
were intimately connected with each other, penetrated into 
the heart of Italy, by the secure though laborious navigation 
of the rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, which were 
continually increasing in size and number, visited all the har- 
bors of the Gulf; and the marriage which Venice annually 
celebrates with the Adriatic was contracted in her early in- 
fancy. The epistle of Cassiodorus, the Prastorian prsefect, is 
addressed to the maritime tribunes ; and he exhorts them, in 
a mild tone of authority, to animate the zeal of their country- 
men for the public service, which required their assistance to 
transport the magazines of wine and oil from the province of 
Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous office of 
these magistrates is explained by the tradition that in the 
twelve principal islands, twelve tribunes, or judges, were cre- 
ated by an annual and popular election. The existence of the 
Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy is at- 
tested by the same authentic record which annihilates their 
lofty claim of original and perpetual independence.* 8 


M See, in the second volume of Amelot de la Houssaie, Histoire du Gouveme- 
ment de Venise, a translation of the famous Squittenio. This book, which has 
been exalted far above its merits, is stained in every line with the disingenuous ma- 
rgined and fugitive compatriots. Sisxnondi, Hist des B6p Italiennes, voL L p. 
813. — Gr. 

Compare, on the origin of Venice, Dam, Hist de Venise, vol. i. ch. L — Af, 
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The TtaKima, who had long since renounced the exercise of 
arms, were surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach 
of a formidable barbarian, whom they abhorred as 
»n!££>tbe the enemy of their religion as well as of their re- 
femaM. public. Amidst the general consternation, Aetius 
alone was incapable of fear; but it was impossible that he 
should achieve alone and unassisted any military exploits 
worthy of his former renown. The barbarians who had de- 
fended Gaul refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the 
succors promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and 
doubtful. Since Aetius, at the head of his domestic troops, 
still maintained the field, and harassed or retarded the march 
of Attila, he never showed himself more truly great than at 
the time when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and un- 
grateful people." If the mind of Yalentinian had been sus- 
ceptible of any generous sentiments, he would have chosen 
such a general for his example and his guide. But the timid 
grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, es- 
caped from the sound, of war ; and his hasty retreat from 
Bavenna to Borne, from an impregnable fortress to an open 
capital, betrayed his secret intention of abandoning Italy as 
soon as the danger should approach his imperial person. This 
shameful abdication was suspended, however, by the spirit of 
doubt and delay which commonly adheres to pusillanimous 
counsels, and sometimes corrects their pernicious tendency. 
The Western emperor, with the senate and people of Borne, 
embraced the more salutary resolution of deprecating, by a 
solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of Attila. This im- 
portant commission was accepted by Avienus, who, from his 
birth and riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train of 
his clients, and his personal abilities, held the first rank in the 

ltYolence of party; but the principal evidence, genuine and apocryphal, is brought 
together, and the reader will easily choose the fair medium. 

" Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 19) has published a curious passage from 
the Chronicle of Prosper. 4 * Attila, redintegrads viribus, qnas in Gallia amiserat, 
Italiam ingredi per Pannonias intendit ; nihil dace nostro Aetio secundum prions 
belli opera prospiciente,” etc. He reproaches AStius with neglecting to guard the 
Alps and with a design to abandon Italy ; but this rash censure may at least be 
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Roman senate. The specious and artful character of Avienus" 
■was admirably qualified to conduct a negotiation either of pub- 
lic or private interest. His colleague Trigetius had exercised 
the Praetorian prefecture of Italy ; and Leo, Bishop of Rome, 
consented to expose his life for the safety of his flock. The 
genius of Leo * 1 was exercised and displayed in the public mis- 
fortunes ; and he has deserved the appellation of Great by the 
successful zeal with which he labored to establish his opinions 
and his authority, under the venerable names of orthodox faith 
and ecclesiastical discipline. The Roman ambassadors were 
introduced to the tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the 
place where the slow-winding MinciuB is lost in the foaming 
waves of the lake Benacus,** and trampled with his Scythian 
cavalry the farms of Catullus and Virgil.** The barbarian 
monarch listened with favorable, and even respectful, atten- 
tion ; and the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the im- 
mense ransom or dowry of the Princess Honoria. The state 


40 See the original portraits of Avienus and his rival Basilius delineated and 
contrasted in the epistles 0* P* 22) of Sidonins. He had studied the characters 
of the two chiefs of the senate ; bat he attached himself to Basilius as the more 
solid and disinterested friend. 

11 The character and principles of Leo may he traced in one hundred and forty- 
one original epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastical histoiy of his long and busy 
pontificate, from a.d. 440 to 461. See Lupin, Bibliotheque Ecddsiastique, tom. 
iiL part ii p. 120-165. 

• tardis ingens nbi flexibns errat 

Minctus , et tenerfi. preterit anmdine ripas 

Anne lacus tantos, te Lari maxima, teque 
Eluctibus, et fremitu assnrgens Benace marino. 

49 The Marquis Mafiei (Verona Blustrata, part i. p. 95, 129, 221, part ii. p. 2, 6) 
has illustrated with taste and learning this interesting topography. He places the 
interview of Attila and St. Leo near Ariohca, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at the 
conflux of the lake and river ; ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the delightful 
peninsula of Sirmio, and discovers the Andes of Virgil in the village of Bandes, 
precisely situate, “qn& se subduceie colies incipiunt,” where the Veronese hilla 
imperceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua *■ 


* This interview is likewise placed at Ponte Mohno and at Govemolo, at the 

conflux of the Mrado and the Po. Gonzaga, Bishop of Mantua, erected a tablet 
in the year 1616, in the charch of the latter place, commemorative of the event. 
Descririone di Verona e della sua Provinda, c. 11, p. 126. — M. 
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of his army might facilitate the treaty and hasten his retreat. 
Their martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indolence 
of a warm climate. The shepherds of the North, whose ordi- 
nary food consisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged themselves 
too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of meat prepared 
and seasoned by the arts of cookery ; and the progress of dis- 
ease revenged in some measure the injuries of the Italians.* 4 
When Attila declared his resolution of carrying his victorious 
arms to the gates of Eome, he was admonished by his friends, 
as well as by his enemies, that Alaric had not long survived 
the conquest of the Eternal Oity. His mind, superior to real 
danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors ; nor could he es- 
cape the influence of superstition, which had so often been sub- 
servient to his designs.* 1 The pressing eloquence of Leo, his 
majestic aspect and sacerdotal robes, excited the veneration of 
Attila for the spiritual father of the Christians. The appari- 
tion of the two apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced 
the barbarian with instant death if he rejected the prayer of 
their successor, is one of the noblest legends of ecclesiastical tra- 
dition. The safety of Rome might deserve the interposition 
of celestial beings; and some indulgence is due to a fable 
which has been represented by the pencil of Raphael and the 
chisel of Algardi.* 

Before the King of the Huns evacuated Italy, ho threatened 

The death of *° retTirn more dreadful, and more implacable, if his 
Attila. bride, the Princess Honoria, were not delivered to 
his ambassadors within the term stipulated by the 


MU Si statim infesto agmine urbem petiissent, grande discnmen esset: sed m 
VenetiS quo fere tractu Italia mollissima est, ips& soli coelique dementia robur 
elanguit. Ad hoc panis nsfc carnisque coctse, et dulcedine vmi mitigates,” etc. 
This passage of Floras (iii 8) is still more applicable to the Huns than to the Cim- 
bri, and it may serve as a commentary on the celestial plague with which Idatius 
and Isidore have afflicted the troops of Attila. 

u The historian Prisons had positively mentioned the effect which this example 
produced on the mind of Attila. Jomandes, c. 42, p. 673. 

** The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican ; the basso (or perhaps the alto) re- 
lievo of Algardi on one of the altars of St. Peter’s (see Dnbos, Reflexions sur la 
Po&ie et sui la Peintuie, tom. i. p 619, 620). Baronins (Annal* Ecclcs. A.n. 462, 
No. 67, 68) bravely sustains the truth of the appaiition; which is rejected, however, 
by the most learned and pious Catholics. 
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treaij. Yet, in the meanwhile, Attila relieved his tender anx- 
iety T>y adding a beautiful maid, whose name was Ildico, to 
the list of his innumerable wives." Their marriage was cel- 
ebrated with barbaric pomp tnd festivity, at his wooden pal- 
ace beyond the Danube; and the monarch, oppressed with 
wine and sleep, retired at a late hour from the banquet to the 
nuptial bed. His attendants continued to respect his pleasures 
or his repose the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the un- 
usual silence alarmed their iaeirs and suspicions ; and, after at- 
tempting to awaken Attila, ly loud and repeated cries, they 
at length broke into the royal apartment. They found the 
trembling bride sitting by the bedside, hiding her face with 
her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well as the death 
of the king, who had expired during the night." An artery 
had suddenly hurst : and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he 
was suffocated by a torrent erf blood, which, instead of finding 
a passage through the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and 
stomach. His body was aolamnly exposed in the midst of the 
plain, under a silken pavaliom; and the chosen squadrons of 
the Hnns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted a 
funeral song to the memory of a hero, glorious in his life, in- 
vincible in Ms death, the fatler of his people, the scourge of 
his enemies, and the terror orf the world. According to their 
national custom, the barbarians cut off a part of their hair. 


*’ Attala, ut Prisons historicos reft**, eartraetionis ante tempore, pnellam Ildico 
nomine, decoram valde, sibi [in] mittmaoninm post lnnnmerabiles nxores . . . so- 
rists. — Jornandes, c.49,p. 683,6 84. He afterwards adds (c 50, p 686), “Filii 
Altilae, quorum per licentiam libidini ss poene populus fait.” Polygamy has been 
estsUi shed among the Tartais of every age. The rank of plebeian wives is regu- 
lated only by their personal charmsi and the faded matron prepares without a 
murmur the bed which is destined fair her blooming nval. But m royal families 
the daughters of khans communicate to their sons a prior right of inheritance. 
See Genealogical Histoiy, p 406, 40f,.408. 

* Tie report of her gw.lt reached Constantinople, where it obtained a very dif- 
ferent; same, and Marcellmus obsenes that the tyrant of Europe was slain in the 
night ly the hand and the knife of s woman Coi neiile, who has adapted the gen- 
nme Recount to bis tragedy, deseilos tie muption of blood in forty bombast lines, 
sad AttiU exclaims, with ridiculous fivy, 

S'll ns vent i an 6 ter (Jus blood), 

(Dit-il) on me payers ce qtu m’en va cotiter. 
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gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their 
valiant leader as he deserved, not with the tears of women, 
but with ffie blood of warriors. The remains of Attila were 
enclosed within three coffins — of gold, of silver, and of iron — 
and privately buried in the night; the spoils of nations were 
thrown into his grave; the captives who had opened the 
ground were inhumanl y massacred ; and the same Huns who 
had indulged such excessive grief feasted, with dissolute and 
intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their king. 
It was reported at Constantinople that, on the fortunate night 
in which he expired, Martian beheld in a dream the bow of 
Attila broken asunder; and the report may be allowed to 
prove how seldom the image of that formidable barbarian was 
absent from the mind of a Homan emperor.” 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns 
established the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sus- 
Dertrncdon tained the huge and disjointed fabric. After his 
or ha empire, the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of 

kings ; the most powerful kings refused to acknowledge a su- 
perior ; and the numerous sons whom so many various mothers 
bore to the deceased monarch divided and disputed like a pri- 
vate inheritance the sovereign command of the nations of Ger- 
many and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and represented the 
disgrace of this servile partition ; and his subjects, the warlike 
Gepidse, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three val- 
iant brothers, encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of 
freedom and royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict on the 
banks of the river Netad, in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepi- 
dse, the sword of the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Sue- 
vic infantry, the light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy weap- 
ons of the Alani encountered or supported each other ; and 
tiie victory of Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of 
thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest son of At- 
tila, lost his life and crown in the memorable battle of Netad ; 

" The curious circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila are rein ted !>y 
Jornandes (c. 49, p. 683, 684, 686), and were probably* transcribed from l’i incus. 


* Jornandes says twice that he takes the nairatiio from Ptiscus. — S. 
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his early valor had raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, 
a Scythian people, whom he subdued ; and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the death, of El- 
lac . 70 His brother Dengisich,* with an army of Huns still for- 
midable in their flight and ruin, maintained his ground above 
fifteen years on the banks of the Danube. The palace of At- 
tila, with the old country of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills 
to the Euxine, became the seat of a new power which was 
erected by Ardaric, King of the Grepidse. The Pannonian con- 
quests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostro- 
goths ; and the settlements of the tribes who had so bravely 
asserted their native freedom were irregularly distributed ac- 
cording to the measure of their respective strength. Surround- 
ed and oppressed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the 
kingdom of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his wag- 
ons. His desperate courage urged him to invade the Eastern 
empire ; he fell in battle, and his head, ignominiously exposed 
in the Hippodrome, exhibited a grateful spectacle to the peo- 
ple of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or superstitiously 
believed that Imac, the youngest of his sons, was destined to 
perpetuate the glories of his race. The character of that 
prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother 
Dengisich, was more suitable to the declining condition of the 
Huns ; and Imac, with his subject hordes, retired into the 
heart of the Lesser Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed 
by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed the same road 
which their own ancestors had formerly discovered. The 
Geougm , or Avares, b whose residence is assigned by the Greek 


70 See Jomandes de Rebus Gefcicis, c 50, p. €85, 686, 687, 688 . His distinc- 
tion of the national arms is canons and important. “Nam ibi admirandam reor 
faisse spectacnlam, ubi cemeie erat cnnctis, pngnantem Gotham ense furentem, 
Gepidam in vulneie suorum cuncta tela frangentem, Snevum pede, Hnnnum s&- 
gittfr piflBSumei e, Alan am gravi, Hernia m levi, armaturk, aciem instraere.* I am 
not precisely informed of the situation of the river Netad. 

* This name aifords another presumption in favor of the Turkish origin of the 
Huns Dengiz is the Turkish word for sea; and the name may have been given 
to one of Attila’ s sons from bis having been born near the Euxine. See Prick 
ard, Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 327. — S. 
b On the Avars, see Editor's note, ch. xh L next to note 82.--S. 
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writers to tie shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes ; 
till at length the Igours of the North, issuing from the cold 
Siberian regions which produce the most valuable furs, spread 
themselves over the desert as far as the Borysthenes and the 
Caspian gates, and finally extinguished the empire of the 
Huns.” 

Such an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern 
empire under the reign of a prince who conciliated the friend* 
ship, without forfeiting the esteem, of the barbarians. 
mnrSers the But the Emperor of the West, the feeble and disso* 
Saras? 11 lute Yalentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth 
y ear without attaining the age of reason or courago, 
abused this apparent security to undermine the foundations of 
his own throne by the murder of the patrician Ae'tius. From 
the instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the man who 
was universally celebrated as the terror of the barbarians and 
the support of the republic ; • and his new favorite, the eu- 
nuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the supine leth- 
argy which might be disguised during the life of Placidia” by 
the excuse of filial piety. The fame of Aetius, his wealth and 
dignity, the numerous and martial train of barbarian follow- 
ers, his powerful dependents who filled the civil offices of the 


71 Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the ruin and division 
of the empiie of Attila — M. de Buat, by his laboiious and minnte diligence (tom 
viii p 3-31, 68-94), and M. de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge of the 
Chinese language and writers. See Hist, des Huns, tom. ii p. 315-819. 

71 Placidia died at Borne, Novembei 27, a.d. 450. She was buried at Bavenna, 
where her sepnlclne, and even her corpse, seated in a choir of cypi ess- wood, were 
pieseived for ages The empress received many compliments fiom the oifchodox 
cleigy; and St. Peter Chrysologus assured her that her zeal for the Trinity hod 
been i ecompensed by an august trinity of children. See Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. 
toml vi p 240. 

* The praises awarded bv Gibbon to the character of Aetius have been animad- 
verted upon with gieat seventy. (See Mr, Herbert’s Attila, p. 321.) I am not 
awaie that Gibbon has dissembled or palliated any of the dimes or treasons of 
Aetius, but bis position at the tune of his murder was certainly that of the pie- 
server of the empire, the conqueror of the most dangerous of the barbarians : it is 
by no means clear that he was not “innocent” of any treasonable designs against 
Valentmian If the early acts of his life, the introduction of the Huns into Italy 
and of the Vandals into Africa, were among the proximate causes of the ruin of 
the empire, his murder was the signal foi its almost immediate downfall. — M. 
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State, and the hopes of his son Gaudentius, who was already 
contracted to Endoxia, the emperor’s daughter, had raised him 
above the rank of a subject. The ambitious designs of which 
he was secretly accused excited the fears as well as the resent- 
ment of Valentinian. Aetius himself, supported by the con- 
sciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, 
seems to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet behavior. 
The patrician offended his sovereign by a hostile declaration ; 
he aggravated the offence by compelling him to ratify with a 
solemn oath a treaty of reconciliation and alliance; he pro- 
claimed his suspicions, he neglected his safety ; and from a 
vain confidence that the enemy whom he despised was inca- 
pable even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in 
the palace of Home. Whilst he urged, perhaps with intem- 
perate vehemence, the marriage of his son, Yalentinian, draw- 
ing his sword — the first sword he had ever drawn — plunged it 
in the breast of a general who had saved his empire ; his cour- 
tiers and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate their mas- 
ter ; and Aetius, pierced with a hundred wounds, fell dead in 
the royal presence. Boethius, the Praetorian prefect, was 
killed at the same moment ; and before the event could be di- 
vulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned 
to the palace and separately murdered. The horrid deed, pal- 
liated by the specious names of justice and necessity, was im- 
mediately communicated by the emperor to his soldiers, his 
subjects, and his allies. The nations who were strangers or 
enemies to Aetius generously deplored the unworthy fate of a 
hero ; the barbarians who had been attached to his service dis- 
sembled their grief and resentment ; and the public contempt 
which had been so long entertained for Valentinian was at 
once converted into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sen- 
timents seldom pervade the walls of a palace ; yet the emperor 
was confounded by the honest reply of a Roman whose appro- 
bation he had not disdained to solicit. “ I am ignorant, sir, of 
your motives or provocations ; I only know that yon have act- 
ed like a man who cuts off his right hand with his left.” 7 * 


** “ Aetiam Placidas mactavit semivir amens,” is the expression of Sidomus 

in.— 38 
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The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and 
frequent visits of Yalentinian, who was consequently more de- 
spised at Rome than in any other part of his domin- 
SKBKr ions. A republican spirit was insensibly revived in 
ltatana ‘ the senate, as their authority, and even their sup- 
plies, became necessary for the support of his feeble govern- 
ment. The stately demeanor of an hereditary monarch offend- 
ed their pride, and the pleasures of Yalentinian were injurious 
to the peace and honor of noble families. The birth of the 
Empress Eudoxia was equal to his own, and her charms and 
tender affection deserved those testimonies of love which her 
inconstant husband dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician family, 
who had been twice consul, was possessed of a chaste and beau- 
tiful wife. Her obstinate resistance served only to irritate the 
desires of Yalentinian, and he resolved to accomplish them 
either by stratagem or force. Deep gaming was one of the 
vices of the court ; the emperor, who, by chance or contrivance, 
had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, uncourteously 
exacted his ring as a security for the debt, and sent it by a 
trusty messenger to his wife, with an order in her husband’s 
name that she should immediately attend the Empress Eudox- 
ia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her 
litter to the imperial palace ; the emissaries of her impatient 
lover conducted her to a remote and silent bedchamber ; and 
Yalentinian violated, without remorse, the laws of hospitality. 
Her tears when she returned home, her deep affliction, and 
her bitter reproaches against a husband whom she considered 
as the accomplice of his own shame, excited Maximus to a just 
revenge; the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambition, 
and he might reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of the 
Roman senate, to the throne of a detested and despicable rival. 
Yalentinian, who supposed that every human breast was de- 
void, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, had imprudently 


(Panegjrr. Avit. 869). The poet knew the world, and waa not Inclined to flattet 
a minister who had injured or disgraced A vitus and Majorian, the successive he* 
roes of his song. 
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admitted among his guards several domestics and followers of 
Aetias. Two of these, of barbarian race, were persuaded to 
execute a sacred and honorable duty by punishing with death 
the assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid courage did not 
long expect a favorable moment. Whilst Valentinian amused 
himself in the Field of Mars with the spectacle of some mili- 
tary sports, they suddenly rushed upon him with drawn weap- 
rteatbof ons, despatched the guilty Heraelius, and stabbed 
yaie ntmian. the emperor to the heart, without the least opposi- 
Mftrch m tion from his numerous train, who seemed to rejoice 
in the tyrant’s death. Such was the fate of Yalentinian the 
Third," the last Roman emperor of the family of Theodosius. 
He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his cousin 
and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the pu- 
rity, the innocence, which alleviate in their characters the want 
of spirit and ability. Yalentinian was less excusable, since he 
had passions without virtues. Even his religion was question- 
able; and though he never deviated into the paths of heresy, 
he scandalized the pious Ohristians by his attachment to the 
profane arts of magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Yarro, it was the opinion 
of the Roman augurs that the twelve vultmres which Romulus 
Symptom, of ^ a d seen represented the twelve centuries assigned 
aSay and for the fatal period of his city.” This prophecy, 
disregarded perhaps in the season of health and 
prosperity, inspired the people with gloomy apprehensions 
when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace and misfort- 
une, was almost elapsed and even posterity must acknowl- 


T4 With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of Aetius and 
Valentinian, our infoimation ib daik and imperfect. Piocopius (de Bell Vandal. 
1. i. c. 4, p. 186, 187, 188 [tom. i. p. 327-331, edit. Bonn]) is a fabulous writer for 
the events which precede his own memory. His narrative must tbeiefoie be sup- 
plied and corrected by five or six Chronicles, none of which weie composed in 
Home or Italy, and which can only express, in broken sentences, the popular ru- 
mors as they were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople, or Alexandria. 

T * This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was quoted by Varro in the 
eighteenth book of his Antiquities Censorinus de Die Natali, c. 17, p. 90, 91, 
edit. Havercamp. 

’• According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire a.d. 447 ; but the on* 
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edge with some surprise that the arbitrary interpretation of 
an accidental or fabulous circumstance has been seriously veri- 
fied in the downfall of the Western empire. But its fall was 
announced by a clearer omen than the flight of vultures ; the 
Roman government appeared every day less formidable to its 
enemies, more odious and oppressive to its subjects." The 
taxes were multiplied with the public distress ; economy was 
neglected in proportion as it became necessary ; and the injus- 
tice of the rich shifted the unequal burden from themselves 
to the people, whom they defrauded of the vrvdulgences that 
might sometimes have alleviated their misery. The severe 
inquisition which confiscated their goods and tortured their 
persons compelled the subjects of Yalentinian to prefer the 
more simple tyranny of the barbarians, to fly to the woods and 
mountains, or to embrace the vile and abject condition of mer- 
cenary servants. They abjured and abhorred the name of 
Roman citizens, which had formerly excited the ambition of 
mankind. The Armorican provinces of Gaul and the great- 
est part of Spain were thrown into a state of disorderly inde- 
pendence by the confederations of the Bagaudsa, and the im- 
perial ministers pursued with proscriptive laws and ineffectual 
arms the rebels whom they had made . 78 If all the barbarian 

certainty of the true era of Rome might allow some latitude of Antic ipation or de- 
lay. The poets of the age, Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 265) and Sidonius (in Pane- 
gyr. Avit. 857), may be admitted as fair witnesses of the popular opinion. 

Tunc reputant annos, interceptoque volatfi 

Vnltnris, inadtmt piopeiatis ssecula metis. 


Jam prope feta tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant ; scis namque tuos, scis, Roma, labores. 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p 840-846. 

TT The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamentations and vehement 
invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove the weakness, as well as the 
corruption, of the Roman government. His book was published after the loss of 
Afiica (a.d. 489), and before Attila’s war (a.d. 451). 

t8 The Bagaudm of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the Roman troops, 
are repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. Salvian has described their 
distress and rebellion in veiy foicible language. “ Itaque nomen civinra Ro man o- 
rum . . . nunc ultro lepndiatnr ac fugitur, nec vile tamen [tantum] sed etiam abo- 
minabile poene habetnr. . . . Et hinc est at etiam hi qui ad barbaros non coufuginnt, 
barbari tamen esse cogantur, scilicet ut est pars magna Hiapanorum, et non mini- 
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conquerors liad been annihilated in the same hour, their total 
destruction would not have restored the empire of the West ; 
and if Eome still survived, she survived the loss of freedom, 
of virtue, and of honor. 


ma Gallornm. . . . De Bagaudis nunc Tnfhi sermo est, qni per malos jadices et 
craentos spoliatd, afflicti, necati postquam jus Romans liber tatis amlsei ant, etiam 
honoiem Romani nomiuis perdiderunt. . . . Vocamns rebelles, vocamus per ditoe 
quoa esse compulmms cnminosos.” — De Gubernat. Dei, L v. p. 158, 159* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

g frcfc of I ton i f i by Genseric, King of the Vandals. — His Naval Depredations. — 
Succession of the Last Emperors of the West — Maximus, Avitns, Majoiian, Se- 
vems, Anthemius, Olybrins, Glycerins, Nepos, Angustulns — Total Extinction 
of the Western Empire.— Reign of Odoacer, the First Barbarian King of Italy. 

The loss or desolation of the provinces from the Ocean to 
the Alps impaired the glory and greatness of Rome ; her in- 
K»V»1 power ternal prosperity was irretrievably destroyed by tbe 
cf th » Van- gepflration of Africa. The rapacious Yandals con- 
xr>. <89-486. fi Bca t e d the patrimonial estates of the senators, and 
intercepted the regular subsidies which relieved the poverty 
and encouraged the idleness of the plebeians. The distress of 
tho Homans was soon aggravated by an unexpected attack ; 
and the province so long cultivated for their use by industri- 
ous and obedient subjects was armed against them by an am- 
bitious barbarian. The Yandals and Alani, who followed the 
successful standard of Genseric, had acquired a rich and fer- 
tile territory, which stretched along the coast above ninety 
days’ journey from Tangier to Tripoli ; hut their narrow lim- 
its were pressed and confined, on either side, by the sandy 
desert and the Mediterranean. The discovery and conquest of 
the Black nations that might dwell beneath the torrid zone 
could not tempt the rational ambition of Genseric ; but he cast 
his eyes towards the sea : he resolved to create a naval power, 
and his bold resolution was executed with steady and active 
perseverance. The woods of Mount Atlas afforded an inex- 
haustible nursery of timber. His new subjects were skilled in 
the arts of navigation and ship-building ; he animated his dar- 
ing Yandals to embrace a mode of warfare which would ren- 
der every maritime country accessible to their arms ; the Moors 
and Africans were allured by the hopes of plnnder ; and, after 
an interval of six centuries, the fieets that issued from the port 
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of Cartilage again claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. 
The success of the Tandals, the conquest of Sieily, the sack 
of Palermo, and the frequent descents on the coast of Lucania 
awakened and alarmed the mother of Valentinian and the sis- 
ter of Theodosius. Alliances were formed, and armaments, 
expensive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the destruction 
of the common enemy, who reserved his courage to encounter 
those dangers which his policy could not prevent or elude. 
The designs of the Koman government were repeatedly baffled 
by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, and apparent con- 
cessions ; and the interposition of his formidable confederate, 
the King of the Huns, recalled the emperors from the con- 
quest of Africa to the care of their domestic safety. The rev- 
olutions of the palace, which left the "Western empire without 
a defender and without a lawful prince, dispelled the appre- 
hensions and stimulated the avarice of Genseric. He imme- 
diately equipped a numerous fleet of Yandals and Moors, and 
cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, about three months 
after the death of Valentinian and the elevation of Maximus 
to the imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Maximus 1 was 


often alleged as a rare example of human felicity. His birth 
The character was n <>hle and illustrious, since he descended from 
the Empeior the Anician family; his dignity was supported by 
an adequate patrimony in land and money; and 
March 1T * these advantages of fortune were accompanied with 

liberal arts and decent manners, which adorn or imitate the 


inestimable gifts of genius and virtue. The luxury of his pal- 
ace and table was hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maxi- 
mus appeared in public, he was surrounded by a train of grate- 


ful and obsequious clients;* and it is possible that among 


1 Sidonius Apollinaris composed the thirteenth epistle of the second book to re- 
fute the paradox of his friend Seiranus, who entertained it singular though gener- 
ous enthusiasm for the deceased omperor. This epistle, with some indulgence, 
may claim the praise of an elegant composition ; and it throws much light on the 
character of Maximus. 

9 “Clientum praevia, pedisequa, drcumfdsa, popnlositas,” is the train which Sido- 
nins himself (L i. Epist. 9) assigns to another senator of consular rank. 
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these clients he might deserve and possess some real friends. 
TTis merit was rewarded by the favor of the prince and sen- 
ate : he thrice exercised the office of Praetorian Prsefect of 
Italy ; he was twice invested with the consulship, and he ob- 
tained the rank of patrician. These civil honors were not in- 
compatible with the enjoyment of leisure and tranquillity. 
TTia hours, according to the demands of pleasure or reason, 
were accurately distributed by a water-clock ; and this avarice 
of time may be allowed to prove the sense which Maximus en- 
tertained of his own happiness. The injury which he received 
from the Emperor Yalentinian appears to excuse the most 
bloody revenge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected that 
if the resistance of his wife had been sincere, her chastity was 
still inviolate, and that it could never be restored if she had 
consented to the will of the adulterer. A patriot would have 
hesitated before he plunged himself and his country into those 
inevitable calamities which must follow the extinction of the 
royal house of Theodosius. The imprudent Maximus disre- 
garded these salutary considerations: he gratified his resent- 
ment and ambition ; he saw the bleeding corpse of Yalentin- 
ian at his feet ; and he heard himself saluted emperor by the 
unanimous voice of the senate and people. But the day of 
his inauguration was the last day of his happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Sidonius) in the 
palace; and after passing a sleepless night, he sighed that he 
had attained the summit of his wishes, and aspired only to de- 
scend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed by the weight 
of the diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts to his 
friend and qusestor Fulgentius ; and when he looked back with 
unavailing regret on the secure pleasures of his former life, 
the emperor exclaimed, “0 fortunate Damocles' thy reign 


* Districtus ensis cai super impiS 
Cervice pendet, non Siculce daps* 

Unicom elaborabant saporem : 

Non avium citharseque cantos 
Somnum redncent. 

Horat. Carm. iii. 1. 

Sidonins concludes bis letter with the story of Damocles, which Cicero (Tosetdao. 
v. 30, 31) had so inimitably told. 
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began and ended with, the same dinner” — a well-known allu- 
sion, which Fulgentius afterwards repeated as an instructive 
lesson for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His 
hours, of which he had lost the command, were disturbed by 
Hw death rem orse, or guilt, or terror ; and his throne was shak- 

Jtmeik * en ky seditions of the soldiers, the people, and 
the confederate barbarians. The marriage of his 
son Palladios with the eldest daughter of the late emperor 
might tend to establish the hereditary succession of his fami- 
ly ; but the violence which he offered to the Empress Eudoxia 
could proceed only from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. 
His own wife, the cause of these tragic events, had been sea- 
sonably removed by death; and the widow of Valentinian 
was compelled to violate her decent mourning, perhaps her 
real grief, and to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous 
usurper, whom she suspected as the assassin of her deceased 
husband. These suspicions were soon justified by the indis- 
creet confession of Maximus himself ; and he wantonly pro- 
voked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who was still conscious 
that she descended from a line of emperors. From the East, 
however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual as- 
sistance : her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her 
mother languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile; and 
the sceptre of Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger. 
She directed her eyes towards Carthage, secretly implored the 
aid of the Bang of the Vandals, and persuaded Genseric to 
improve the fair opportunity of disguising his rapacious de- 
signs by the specious names of honor, justice, and compassion. 1 
Whatever abilities Maximus might have shown in a subordi- 
nate station, he was found incapable of administering an em- 
pire ; and though he might easily have been informed of the 

* Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopins, Evagiius, Idatius, Marcelhnus, 
etc., the learned Muraton (Annali d’ Italia, tom iv. p. 249) doubts the reality of 
this invitation, and observes, with great truth, “Non si pub dir quanto sia facile ll 
popolo a sognare e spacciar voci false.” Bat his argument, from f.ie interval of 
time and place, is extremely feeble The figs which grew near Carthage weie 
produced to the senate of Rome on the thiid day. 
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naval preparations which were made on the opposite shores of 
Africa, he expected with supine indifference the approach of 
the enemy, without adopting any measures of defence, of ne- 
gotiation, or of a timely retreat. When the Vandals disem- 
barked at the mouth of the Tiber, the emperor was suddenly 
roused from his lethargy by the clamors of a trembling and 
exasperated multitude. The only hope which presented itself 
to his astonished mind was that of a precipitate flight, and he 
exhorted the senators to imitate the example of their prince. 
But no sooner did Maximus appear in the streets than he was 
assaulted by a shower of stones. A Roman or a Burgundian 
soldier claimed the honor of the first wound. His mangled 
body was ignominiously cast into the Tiber. The Roman 
people rejoiced in the punishment which they had inflicted 
on the author of the public calamities ; and the domestics of 
Eudoxia signalized their zeal in the service of their mistress.* 
On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced 
from the port of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. In- 
stead of a sally of the Roman youth, there issued 
Bome by the from the gates an unarmed and venerable proces- 
a.b. 456. sion of the bishop at the head of his clergy.* The 
11116 ' fearless spirit of Leo, his authority and eloquence, 

again mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian conqueror. The 
King of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting mul- 
titude, to protect the buildings from fire, and to exempt the 
captives from torture ; and although such orders were neither 
seriously given nor strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was 
glorious to himself, and in some degree beneficial to his coun- 
try. But Rome and its inhabitants were delivered to the li- 
centiousness of the Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions 


Infidoque tibi Burgundio ducta 

Extorqaet trepidas mactandi pnncipis iras. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 442. 

A remarkable line, which insinuates that Borne and Maximus were betrayed by 
their Burgundian mercenaries. 

0 The apparent success of Pope Leo may be justified by Prosper and the TXisto- 
lla Miscellan ; but the improbable notion of Baronius (a.d. 455, No. 18) that Gen" 
seric spared the three apostolical chuirbes is not conntenanced even by the doubt** 
ful testimony of the Liber Pontificalia. 
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revenged the injuries of Oarthage. The pillage lasted four- 
teen days and nights ; and all that yet remained of public or 
private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genserie. Among the spoils, the 
splendid relics of two temples, or rather of two religions, ex- 
hibited a memorable example of the vicissitudes of human and 
divine things. Since the abolition of paganism, the Capitol 
had been violated and abandoned ; yet the statues of the gods 
and heroes were still respected, and the curious roof of gilt 
bronze was reserved for the rapacious hands of Genserie.’ 
The holy instruments of the Jewish worship* — the gold ta- 
ble, and the gold candlestick with seven branches, originally 
framed according to the particular instructions of God him- 
self, and which were placed in the sanctuary of his temple, 
had been ostentatiously displayed to the Homan people in the 
triumph of Titus. They were afterwards deposited in the 
Temple of Peace ; and at the end of four hundred years, the 
spoils of Jerusalem were transferred from Home to Carthage 
by a barbarian who derived his origin from the shores of the 
Baltic. These ancient monuments might attract the notice of 
curiosity as well as of avarice. But the Christian churches, 
enriched and adorned by the prevailing superstition of the 
times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacrilege ; and the 
pious liberality of Pope Leo, who melted six silver vases, the 
gift of Constantine, each of a hundred pounds weight, is an 
evidence of the damage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-five years that had elapsed since the Gothic invasion, the 


7 The profusion of Catulus, the first who gilt the roof of the Capitol, was not 
univei sally approved (Pliu. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 18) ; but it was far exceeded by 
the empeior’s, and the external gilding of the temple cost Domitian 12,000 tal- 
ents (£2,400,000). The expressions of Claudian and Rntilms (“/ace metalli 
cemula fasttgta astris ” and u confundtmtque vagos delubra micantla v%sus ”) mani- 
festly prove that this splendid covering was not lemoved either by the Chnstians 
or the Goths (see Donatus, Roma Antiqua, L ii c. 6, p. 1 25). It should seem that 
the roof of the Capitol was decorated with gilt statues and chariots drawn by four 
horses. 

6 The curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise of Hadrian 
ReLmd, De Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitam in Arcfi Titiano Romse couspicws, in 
12mo, Trajecd ad Rhenuin, 1716. 
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pomp and luxury of Rome were in some measure restored ; 
and it was difficult either to escape or to satisfy the avarice of 
a conqueror who possessed leisure to collect and ships to trans- 
port the wealth of the capital. The imperial ornaments of the 
palace, the magnificent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards 
of massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly rapine. The 
gold and silver amounted to several thousand talents ; yet even 
the brass and copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia her- 
self, who advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon be- 
wailed the imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely 
stripped of her jewels ; and the unfortunate empress, with her 
two daughters, the only surviving remains of the great Theo- 
dosins, was compelled, as a captive, to follow the haughty Van- 
dal, who immediately hoisted sail, and returned with a pros- 
perous navigation to the port of Carthage.* Many thousand 
Romans of both sexes, chosen for some useful or agreeable 
qualifications, reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of Gen- 
seric ; and their distress was aggravated by the unfeeling bar- 
barians, who, in the division of the booty, separated the wives 
from their husbands, and the children from their parents. The 
charity of Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage , 9 10 was their only con- 
solation and support. He generously sold the gold and silver 
plate of the church to purchase the freedom of some, to alle- 
viate the slavery of others, and to assist the wants and infirm- 
ities of a captive multitude, whose health was impaired by 
the hardships which they had suffered in the passage from It- 
aly to Africa. By his order, two spacious churches wore con- 
verted into hospitals ; the sick were distributed in convenient 
beds, and liberally supplied with food and medicines ; and the 
aged prelate repeated his visits both in the day and night with 


9 The vessel which transported the relics of the Capitol was the only one of the 
whole fleet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted sophist — a pagan bigot had 
mentioned the accident, he might have rejoiced that this cargo of sacrilege was 
lost in the sea. 

10 See Victor Vitensis de Persecut. Vandal 1 i. c. 8, p. Tl, 12, edit. Ruinart. 
Deogratias governed the Church of Carthage only three years. If he had not 
been privately bnried, his corpse would have been tom piecemeal by the mad de* 
votion of the people. 


GENSERIC’S HORDES RE-EMBARKTNG FOR CARTHAGE, 
with the booty obtained at the sack of Rome Page 604 

4 ‘ And their distress was aggravated by the unfeeling barbarians, who, m the 
division oi the booty, separated the wives from their husbands, 
and children from their parents " 

Cibbon's Rome, Vol III. Painting by E V I^uminais 
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an assiduity that surpassed his strength, and a tender sympa- 
thy which enhanced the value of his services. Compare this 
scene with the field of Cannae, and judge between Hannibal 
and the successor of St. Cyprian. 11 

The deaths of Aetins and Yalentinian had relaxed the ties 
which held the barbarians of Caul in peace and subordination. 
The Emperor The sea-coast was infested by the Saxons; the Ale- 
£».«6. manni and the Franks advanced from the Shine to 
July la the Seine; and the ambition of the Goths seemed to 

meditate more extensive and permanent conquests. The Em- 
peror Maximus relieved himself, by a judicious choice, from 
the weight of these distant cares ; he silenced the solicitations 
of his friends, listened to the voice of fame, and promoted a 
stranger to the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avi- 
tus, “the stranger whose merit was so nobly rewarded, descend- 
ed from a wealthy and honorable family in the diocese of Au- 
vergne. The convulsions of the times urged him to embrace 
with the same ardor the civil and military professions ; and 
the indefatigable youth blended the studies of literature and 
jurisprudence with the exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty 
years of his life were laudably spent in the public service : he 
alternately displayed his talents in war and negotiation ; and 
the soldier of Aetins, after executing the most important em- 
bassies, was raised to the station of Praetorian Prefect of Gaul. 
Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was 
desirous of repose, since he calmly retired to an estate which 
he possessed in the neighborhood of Clermont. A copious 
stream, issuing from the mountain, and falling headlong in 
many a lond and foaming cascade, discharged its waters into 
a lake about two miles in length, and the villa was pleasantly 


11 The general evidence for the death of Maximus and the sack of Rome by the 
Vandals is comprised in Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit 441—450), Procopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i c. 4, 5, p. 188, 189 [tom. i. p. 332, edit Bonn], and 1. ii c 9, p. 255 
[tom. i. p 445 seq. edit. Bonn]), Evsgrius (I ii. c. 7), Jomandes (de Beb. Geticis, 
c. 45, p. 677), and the Chronicles of Idatms, Prosper, Marcdlinus, and Theopha- 
nes, under the pioper year. 

* The private life and elevation of Avitus most be deduced, with becoming sus- 
picion, fiom the panegyric pronounced by Sidonius Apollmaris, his subject and his 
son-in-law. 
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seated on the margin of the lake. The baths, the porticoes, 
the summer and winter apartments, were adapted to the pur- 
poses of luxury and use ; and the adjacent country afforded 
the various prospects of woods, pastures, and meadows. 1 * In 
this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure with books, ru- 
ral sports, the practice of husbandry, and the society of his 
friends, 14 he received the imperial diploma which constitut- 
ed him master-general of the cavalry and infantry of GauL 
He assumed the military command ; the barbarians suspend- 
ed their fury ; and whatever means he might employ, what- 
ever concessions he might be forced to make, the people en- 
joyed the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul 
depended on the Yisigoths ; and the Boman general, less at- 
tentive to his dignity than to the public interest, did not dis- 
dain to visit Toulouse in the character of an ambassador. He 
was received with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, the TCing 
of the Goths ; but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid 
alliance with that powerful nation, he was astonished by the 
intelligence that the Emperor Maximus was slain, and that 
Borne had been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant throne, 
which he might ascend without guilt or danger, tempted his 
a. 1,.450 ambition and the Yisigoths were easily persuaded 
at®, ns. to support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. 

They loved the person of Avitus; they respected his virtues; 


"After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonins (1 n. Epist 2) has labored 
the florid, prolix, and obscure description of his villa, which bore the name (Avt. 
tacum), and had been the property, of Avitus. The precise situation is not ascer- 
tamed. Consult, however, the notes of Savaron and Sirmond. 

14 Sidomus (L u. Epist. 9) has described the country life of the Gallic nobles in 
a visit which he made to his friends, whose estates were in the neighborhood of 
Nismes. The morning hours were spent in the spkccristerium , or tennis-court, or 
in the libraiy, which was furnished with Latin authors, profane and religious — 
the former for the men, the latter for the ladies. The table was twice served, at 
dinner and supper, with hot meat (boiled and roast) and wine. During tbo inter- 
mediate time, the company slept, took the air on horseback, and used the warm 
bath. 

u Seventy lines of panegyric (505*675), which describe the importunity of The- 
odonc and of Gaul struggling to overcome the modest reluctance of Avitus, are 
blown away by thiee words of an honest historian : “ Boman um ambisset Imped- 
nm” (Gieg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 11, in tom. il p 168> 
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and they were not insensible of the advantage as well as hon- 
or of giving an emperor to the "West. The season was now 
approaching in which the annual assembly of the seven prov- 
inces was held at Arles. Their deliberations might perhaps 
be influenced by the presence of Theodoric and his martial 
brothers ; bnt their choice would naturally incline to the most 
illustrious of their countrymen. Avitus, after a decent resist- 
ance, accepted the imperial diadem from the representatives of 
Gaul ; and his election was ratified by the acclamations of the 
barbarians and provincials. The formal consent of Mareian, 
Emperor of the East, was solicited and obtained; bnt the sen- 
ate, Borne, and Italy, though humbled by their recent calami- 
ties, submitted with a secret murmur to the presumption of 
the Gallic usurper. 

Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purple, had 
acquired the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder broth- 
er Torismond ; and he justified this atrocious deed 
Tbeodonc, 0 by the design which his predecessor had formed of 
vSfothtL 8 violating his alliance with the empire." Such a 
crime might not be incompatible with the virtues 
of a barbarian; but the manners of Theodoric were gentle 
and humane ; and posterity may contemplate without terror 
the original picture of a Gothic Mng whom Sidonius had in- 
timately observed in the hours of peace and of social inter- 
course. In an epistle dated from the Court of Toulouse, the 
orator satisfies the curiosity of one of his friends in the follow- 
ing description:" “By the majesty of his appearance, Theodo- 
ric would command the respect of those who are ignorant of 
his merit ; and, although he is bora a prince, his merit would 
dignify a private station. He is of a middle stature ; his body 

“ Isidore, Archbistop of Seville, who was himself of the blood royal of the 
Goths, acknowledges, and almost justifies (Hist. Goth. p. 718), the crime which 
their slave Jornandes had basely dissembled (c. 43, p. 675). 

1T This elaborate description (L i. Ep. li. p. 2-7) was dictated by some polit- 
ical motive It was designed for the public eye, and had been shown by the 
friends of Sidonius before it was inserted in the collection of his epistles. The 
first book was published separately. See Tillemont, M£moires Eccl£s. tom. xn. 
p. 264. 
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appears rather plump than fat ; and in his well-proportioned 
limbs agility is united with muscular strength." If you ex- 
amine his countenance, you will distinguish a high forehead, 
large shaggy eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular 
set of white teeth, and a fair complexion that blushes more 
frequently from modesty than from anger. The ordinary dis- 
tribution of his time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, 
may be concisely represented: Before daybreak he repairs, 
with a small train, to his domestic chapel, where the service 
is performed by the Arian clergy ; but those who presume to 
interpret his secret sentiments consider this assiduous devo- 
tion as the effect of habit and policy. The rest of the morn- 
ing is employed in the administration of his kingdom. His 
chair is surrounded by some military officers of decent aspect 
and behavior. The noisy crowd of his barbarian guards occu- 
pies the hall of audience, but they are not permitted to stand 
within the veils or curtains that conceal the coimcil-chamber 
from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors of the nations are succes- 
sively introduced ; Theodoric listens with attention, answers 
them with discreet brevity, and either announces or delays, 
according to the nature of their business, his final x-esolution. 
About eight (the second hour) he rises from his throne, and 
visits either his treasury or his stables. If he chooses to hunt, 
or at least to exercise himself on horseback, his bow is carried 
by a favorite youth ; but when the game is marked, he bends 
it with his own hand, and seldom misses the object of his aim. 
As a king, he disdains to bear arms in such ignoble warfare ; 
but as a soldier, he would blush to accept any military service 
which he could perform himself. On common days, his din- 
ner is not different from the repast of a private citizen ; but 
every Saturday many honorable guests are invited to the roy- 
al table, which on these occasions is served with the elegance 
of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence of 


“ X have suppressed, in this portrait of Theodoric, several minute circum- 
stances and technical phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed intelligible, 
to those only who, like the contemporaries of Sidonins, had frequented the mar- 
kets where naked slaves were exposed to sale (Dubos, Iliac. Critique, tom. i. p. 
404 ;. 
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Italy. 1 * The gold or silver plate is less remarkable for its 
weight than for the brightness and curious workmanship ; the 
taste is gratified without the help of foreign and costly luxu- 
ry ; the size and number of the cups of wine are regulated 
with a strict regard to the laws of temperance ; and the re- 
spectful silence that prevails is interrupted only by grave and 
instructive conversation. After dinner, Theodoric sometimes 
indulges himself in a short slumber ; and as soon as he wakes 
he calls for the dice and tables, encourages his friends to for- 
get the royal majesty, and is delighted when they freely ex- 
press the passions which are excited by the incidents of play. 
At this game, which he loves as the image of war, he alter- 
nately displays his eagerness, his skill, his patience, and his 
cheerful temper. If he loses, he laughs ; he is modest and si- 
lent if he wins. Tet, notwithstanding this seeming indiffer- 
ence, his courtiers choose to solicit any favor in the moments 
of victory; and I myself, in my applications to the king, have 
derived some benefit from my losses . 90 About the ninth hour 
(three o’clock) the tide of business again returns, and flows in- 
cessantly till after sunset, when the signal of the royal sup 
per dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants and pleaders. 
At the supper — a more familiar repast — buffoons and panto- 
mimes are sometimes introduced to divert, not to offend, the 
company by their ridiculous wit ; but female singers, and the 
soft, effeminate modes of music, are severely banished, and 
such martial tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valor are 
alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric. He retires from ta- 
ble ; and the nocturnal guards are immediately posted at the 
entrance of the treasury, the palace, and the private apart- 
ments.” 

When the King of the Visigoths encouraged Avitus to as- 
sume the purple, he offered his person and his forces as a faith- 


» “ Videas Ibi elegantiam Grsacam, abnndantiam Gallicanam, celeritatem Ita- 
lam, publicam pompam, privatam diligentiam, regiam disciplinam.” 

90 “Tunc etiam ego aliquid obsecratui us feliciter vincor, et mihi tabula pent 
lit cansa salvetur” [p. 6]. Sidonius of Auvergne was not a subject of Theodoric * 
but he might be compelled to solicit eithei justice or favor at the Comt of Tou- 
louse. 

in.— 39 
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fnl soldier of the republic.” The exploits of Theodoric soon 
Huaxpe- convinced the world that he had not degenerated 
aitton ipto f rom the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
*•“ "*■ the establishment of the Goths in Aquitaine and the 

passage of the "Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed 
their kingdom in Galicia, aspired to the conquest of Spain, 
and threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. The provincials of Cartbagena and Tarragona, af 
flicted by a hostile invasion, represented their injuries and 
their apprehensions. Count Fronto was despatched, in the 
name of the Emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of 
peace and alliance ; and Theodoric interposed his weighty me- 
diation to declare that, unless his brother-in-law, the King of 
the Suevi, immediately retired, he should be obliged to arm in 
the cause of justice and of Rome. “Tell him,” replied the 
haughty Rechiarius, “that I despise his friendship and his 
arms ; but that I shall soon tiy whether he will dare to expect 
my arrival under the walls of Toulouse.” Such a challenge 
urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy : 
he passed the Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths; the 
Pranks and Burgundians served under his standard; and 
though he professed himself the dutiful servant of Avitus, he 
privately stipulated, for himself and his successors, the abso- 
lute possession of his Spanish conquests. The two armies, or 
rather the two nations, encountered each other on the banks 
of the river Urbicus, about twelve miles from Astorga ; and 
the decisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while to have 
extirpated the name and kingdom of the Suevi. From the 
field of battle Theodoric advanced to Braga, their metropolis, 
which still retained the splendid vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity.” Bis entrance was not polluted with 


” Theodoric himself bad given a solemn and voluntary promise of fidelity, which 
Was understood both in Gaul and Spain — 

Rom® sum, te duce, Amicus, 

Principe te, Miles, Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 511. 

Qnseque sinfi pelagi jactat se Bracara dives. 

Anson de Clans Urbibus, p. 245 [Emerita, ix.]. 

From the design of the Sing of the Snevi, it is evident that the navigation from 
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blood ; and the Goths respected the chastity of their female 
captives, more especially of the consecrated virgins. But the 
greatest part of the clergy and people were made slaves, and 
even the churches and altars were confounded in the univer- 
sal pillage. The unfortunate Xing of the Suevi had escaped 
to one of the ports of the ocean ; but the obstinacy of the 
winds opposed his flight ; he was delivered to his implacable 
rival ; and Eechiarius, who neither desired nor expected mer- 
cy, received, with manly constancy, the death which he would 
probably have inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy 
or resentment, Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as 
Merida, the principal town of Lusitania, without meeting any 
resistance, except from the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia ; 
but he was stopped in the full career of success, and recalled 
from Spain before he could provide for the security of his con- 
quests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he revenged his dis- 
appointment on the country through which he passed ; and, in 
the sack of Pollentia and Astorga, he showed himself a faith- 
less ally as well as a cruel enemy. 'Whilst the Xing of the "Vis- 
igoths fought and vanquished in the name of Avitus,the reign 
of Avitus had expired; and both the honor and the interest of 
Theodoric were deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend 
whom he had seated on the throne of the Western empire.” 


The pressing solicitations of the senate and people persuad- 
ed the Emperor Avitus to fix his residence at Borne, and to 
Avttnsia accept the consulship for the ensuing year. On the 
first day of January, his son-in-law, Sidonins Apol- 
oeti*. linaris, celebrated his praises in a panegyric of six 


hundred vernes ; but this composition, though it was rewarded 
with a brass statue,” seems to contain a very moderate propor- 


the ports of Galicia to the Mediterranean was known and practised. The ships 
of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered along the coast, without daring to lose 
themselves in the Atlantic. 

** This Suevic war is the most authentic part of the Chronicle of Idatius, who, 
as Bishop of Ilia Flavia, was himself a spectator and a suffeier. Jomandes (c. 
44, p. 675, 676, 677) has expatiated with pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

** In one of the poiticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan’s library, among the 
statues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. Apollin. 1. ix. Epist. 16, p. 284; 
Carzxu viii. p. 850. 
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tion either of genius or of truth. The poet, if we may degrade 
that sacred name, exaggerates the merit of a sovereign and a 
father ; and his prophecy of a long and glorious reign was soon 
contradicted by the event. Avitus, at the time when the im- 
perial dignity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and dan- 
ger, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italian luxury : age 
had not extinguished his amorous inclinations ; and he is ac- 
cused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the 
husbands whose wives he had seduced or violated.” But the 
Bomans were not inclined either to excuse his faults or to ac- 
knowledge his virtues. The several parts of the empire be- 
came every day more alienated from each other; and the 
stranger of Gaul was the object of popular hatred and con- 
tempt. The senate asserted their legitimate claim in the elec- 
tion of an emperor; and their authority, which had been orig- 
inally derived from the old constitution, was again fortified by 
the actual weakness of a declining monarchy. Tet even such 
a monarchy might have resisted the votes of an unarmed sen- 
ate, if their discontent had not been supported, or perhaps in- 
flamed, by Count Bicimer, one of the principal commanders of 
the barbarian troops who formed the military defence of Italy. 
The daughter of "Wallia, King of the Visigoths, was the moth- 
er of Bicimer ; but he was descended, on the father’s side, from 
the nation of the Suevi.” His pride or patriotism might be 
exasperated by the misfortunes of his countrymen ; and he 
obeyed with reluctance an emperor in whose elevation he had 
not been consulted. His faithful and important services 
against the common enemy rendered him still more formida- 
ble;” and, after destroying on the coast of Corsica a fleet of 


* “Luxmiose agere volens a senatoribus projectns est” is the concise expression 
of Gregory of Tours (L. ii. c. xi. in tom. ii. p. 168). An old Chronicle (in tom. u. 
p. 619) mentions an indecent jest of Avitus, which seems more applicable to Borne 
than to Treves. 

* Sidonins (Panegyr. Anthem. 802 [860], etc.) praises the royal birth of Bici- 
mer, the lawful heir, as he chooses to insinuate, both of the Gothic and Suevic 
kingdoms. 

” See the Chronicle of Idatins. Jomandes (c. xhv p. 676 [c. 46, p. 678]) styles 
him, with some truth, “virum egregium, et pene tunc in Italia ad exercitum sin- 
gularem.” 
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Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Rieiraer returned in 
triumph with the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy- He 
chose that moment to signify to Avitns that his reign was at 
an end ; and the feeble emperor, at a distance from his Go thic 
allies, was compelled, after a short and unavailing struggle, to 
abdicate the purple. By the clemency, however, or the con- 
tempt of Rieimer,” he was permitted to descend from the 
throne to the more desirable station of Bishop of Placentia: 
but the resentment of the senate was still unsatisfied; and 
their inflexible severity pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards the Alps, with the humble hope, not of arm- 
ing the Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his person and 
treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints 
of Auvergne." Disease, or the hand of the executioner, arrest- 
ed him on the road ; yet his remains were decently transported 
to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed 
at the feet of his holy patron." Avitus left only one daugh- 
ter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherited the patri- 
mony of his father-in-law; lamenting, at the same time, the 
disappointment of his public and private expectations. His 
resentment prompted him to join, or at least to countenance, 
the measures of a rebellious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had 
contracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on him to ex- 
piate by a new tribute of flattery to the succeeding emperor." 


98 41 Parcens innocentifiB Avila ” is the compassionate but contemptuous language 
of Victor Tunnunensis (in Chron. apud Scaliger. Euseb.). In another place lie 
calls him “vir totins simphcitatis." This commendation is more humble, but it is 
moie solid and sincere, than the praises of Sidonius. 

99 He suffered, as it is supposed, in the persecution of Diocletian (Tfllemont, 
M&n. Eccl&. tom. v. p. 279, 696). Gregory of Tours, his peculiar notary, has 
dedicated to the glory of Julian the Martyr an entire book (de Gloiifi Maityrum, 
1. il m Max. Bibliot. Patrum tom. xi p 861-871), in which he relates about fifty 
foolish miracles performed by his relics. 

90 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. xi. p. 168) is concise, but correct, in the reign of 
bis countiyman. The words of Idatins, “caret impeiio, caret et vita” [Hist, de 
France, i. p. 621], seem to imply that the death of Avitus was violent ; hut it must 
have been secret, since Evagrius (L il c 7) could suppose that he died of the 
plague. 

91 After a modest appeal to the examples of his bi ethren, Virgil and Horace, 
Sidonius honestly confesses the debt, and promises payment: 
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The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of 
a great and heroic character, such as sometimes arise, in a de- 
generate age, to vindicate the honor of the human 
o?M»jar£m!” species. The Emperor Majorian has deserved the 
aj>.«st. praises of his contemporaries and of posterity; and 
these praises may be strongly expressed in the words of a ju- 
dicious and disinterested historian : “ That he was gentle to 
his subjects; that he was terrible to his enemies; and that he 
excelled in every virtue all his predecessors who had reigned 
over the Romans.” " Such a testimony may justify at least 
the panegyric of Sidonius ; and we may acquiesce in the assur- 
ance that, although the obsequious orator would have flattered 
with equal zeal the most worthless of princes, the extraordina- 
ry merit of his object confined him on this occasion within 
the bounds of truth." Majorian derived his name from his 
maternal grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theodo- 
sius, had commanded the troops of the Illyrian frontier. Ho 
gave his daughter in marriage to the father of Majorian, a re- 
spectable officer, who administered the revenues of Q&ul with 
still and integrity; and generously preferred the friendship 
of Aetius to tiie tempting offers of an insidious court. His 
son, the future emperor, who was educated in the profession 
of arms, displayed, from his early youth, intrepid courage, pro- 
mature wisdom, and unbounded liberality in a scanty fortune. 
He followed the standard of Aetius ; contributed to his success ; 

Sic mihi diverao nnper sob Marte cadenti 
Jussisti placido victor nt essem ammo. 

Serviat ergo tibi servati lingua poetas, 

Atqae mem vitae laus tua sit pretiom. 

Sidon. ApolL Conn. iv. p. 808. 

See Dnbos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 448, etc. 

** The words of Procopius deserve to be transcribed : ovrog ydp 6 Maiopivoc 
Ztipiravrac rovg irtiirore ‘Pa ipaiutv fiefiaoLkEVKOrag virepalptav Apery iraoy; and 
afterwards, Aon )p ra pkv etc rode virrjKdov c ftirptoc yeyovug <po/3epbg dk ra kg rotig 
woXeplovg (de Bell. Vandal. I. L c. 7, p. 194 f tom. L p. 840 and 842, edit. Bonn]) 
—•a concise but compiehensive definition of royal virtue. 

** The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons befoie the end of the year 458, while 
the empeior was still consul. It has more art than genius, and more labor than 
art. The ornaments are false or trivial ; the expression is feeble and prolix ; and 
Sidonius wants the skill to exhibit the principal figure in a strong and distinct 
light. The private life of Majorian occupies about two hundred lines, 107-805. 
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shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his glory ; and at last excited 
the jealousy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced 
him to retire from the service .’ 4 Majorian, after the death of 
Aetius, was recalled and promoted and his intimate connec- 
tion with Count Ricimer was the immediate step by which he 
ascended the throne of the Western empire. During the va- 
cancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious 
barbarian, whose birth excluded him from the imperial digni- 
ty, governed Italy, with the title of Patrician ; resigned to his 
friend the conspicuous station of master-general of the cavalry 
and infantry ; and, after an interval of some months, consent- 
ed to the unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favor Majo- 
rian had solicited by a recent victory over the Alemanni.” He 
was invested with the purple at Ravenna; and the epistle 
which he addressed to the senate will best describe his situation 
and his sentiments. “Tour election, Conscript Fathers, and 
the ordinance of the most valiant army, have made me your 
emperor.** May the propitious Deity direct and prosper the 
counsels and events of my administration to your advantage 
and to the public welfare ! For my own part, I did not as- 
pire, I have submitted, to reign ; nor should I have discharged 
the obligations of a citizen if I had refused, with base and self- 
ish ingratitude, to support the weight of those labors which 


H She pressed his immediate death, and was scarcely satisfied with his disgrace. 
It should seem that Aetius, lake Belisarias and Marlborough, was governed by his 
wife, whose feivent piety, though it might work miracles (Gregor. Turou. L ii c. 
7, p. 162), was not incompatible with base and sanguinary counsels. 

88 The Alemanni had passed the EhsBtian Alps, and weie defeated in the Com- 
pi Camni , or Valley of Bellinzone, thiough which the Ticino flows, in its descent 
fiom Mount Adula, to the Lago Maggioie (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom i. p. 100, 
101). This boasted victoiy over nine hundred barbarians (Panegyr. Majorian. 
873, etc.) betrays the extreme weakness of Italy. 

” “Imperatorem me factum, P. C., electionis vestise aibitiio, et fortissimo, ex- 
ercitfls ordination© agnoscite ” (Novell. Majonan. tit. iii. p. 34, ad calcem Cod. 
Theodos.). Sidonius proclaims the unanimous voice of the empire : 

Postquam ordine vobis 

Ordo omnis regnum dederat ; plebs, curia, miles, 

Et collega simnL [Carm. v.] 886. 

This language is ancient and constitutional ; and we may observe that the clergy 
were not yet considered as a distinct order of the State. 
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wero imposed bj the republic. Assist, therefore, the prince 
whom yon have made ; partake the duties which you have en- 
joined; and may our common endeavors promote the happi- 
ness of an empire which I have accepted from your hands. 
Be assured that, in our times, justice shall resume her ancient 
vigor, and that virtue shall become not only innocent but mer- 
itorious. Let none, except the authors themselves, be appre- 
hensive of delations ," which, as a subject, I have always con- 
demned, and, as a prince, will severely punish. Our own vig- 
ilance, and that of our father the patridan Bicimer, shall reg- 
ulate all military affairs and provide for the safety of the Bo- 
man world, which we have saved from foreign and domestic 
enemies." Ton now understand the maxims of my govern- 
ment; you may confide in the faithful love and sincere assur- 
ances of a prince who has formerly been the companion of 
your life and dangers, who still glories in the name of senator, 
and who is anxious that you should never repent of the judg- 
ment which you have pronounced in his favor.” The em- 
peror, who, amidst the ruins of the Boman world, revived the 
ancient language of law and liberty, which Trajan would not 
have disclaimed, must have derived those generous sentiments 
from his own heart, since they were not suggested to his imi- 
tation by the customs of his age or the example of his prede- 
cessors." 

The private and public actions of Majorian are very imper- 
Hh Mintary known ; but his laws, remarkable for an orig- 

i™ m inal cast of thought and expression, faithfully rep- 
resent the character of a sovereign who loved his 

aT Either dtladones or delation es would afford a tolerable reading; but there 
is much more sense and spirit in the latter, to which I hare therefore given the 
preference. 

** “Ab ezterno hoste et a domestic*! clade liberavimns by the latter \ Majoiian 
must understand the tyranny of Avitns, whose death he consequently avowed as a 
meiitorious act. On this occasion Sidonios is fearful and obscure ; he describes 
the twelve Casars, the nations of Africa, etc., that he may escape the dangerous 
name of Avitus (305-369). 

” See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate (Novell, tit. iv. p. 34). 
Yet the expression rtgnum nostrum bears some taint of the age, and does not mix 
kindly with the word respvbltca, which he fiequently repeats. 
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people, who sympathized in their distress, who had stndied the 
causes of the decline of the empire, and who was capable of 
applying (as far as such reformation was practicable) judicious 
and effectual remedies to the public disorders. 4 ' TTia regula- 
tions concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, 01 
at least to mitigate, the most intolerable grievances. L From 
the first hour of his reign he was solicitous (I translate his own 
words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, op- 
pressed by the accumulated weight of indictions and snperin- 
dictions. 41 With this view, he granted a universal amnesty, 
a final and absolute discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all 
debts which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers might de- 
mand from the people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, 
vexatious, and unprofitable claims improved and purified the 
sources of the public revenue; and the subject, who could 
now look back without despair, might labor with hope and 
gratitude for himself and for his country. II. In the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes, Majorian restored the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the provincial magistrates, and suppressed the 
extraordinary commissions which had been introduced in the 
name of the emperor himself or of the Praetorian prsefects. 
The favorite servants who obtained such irregular powers 
were insolent in their behavior and arbitrary in their demands ; 
they affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and they 
were discontented if their fees and profits did not twice ex- 
ceed the sum which they condescended to pay into the treasury. 
One instance of their extortion would appear incredible were 
it not authenticated by the legislator himself. They exacted 
the whole payment in gold ; but they refused the current coin 
of the empire, and would accept only such ancient pieces as 
were stamped with the names of Faustina or the Antonines. 
The subject who was unprovided with these curious medals 


40 See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, but very long and va- 
rious), at the end of the Theodosian Code, Novell. L iv. p. 82-87. Godefroy has 
not given any commentary on these additional pieces. 

41 Fessas pro vinci alinm varii atque multiplied tributorum exactione fortunes, et 
extraordinariis fiscalium sdutionum oneribus attritas, etc. — Novell Majorian. tit. 
iv. p.84. 
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had recourse to the expedient of compounding with their ra- 
pacious demands ; or, if he succeeded in the research, his impo> 
sition was doubled according to the weight and value of the 
money of former times." ITT. “ The municipal corporations” 
(says the emperor), “the lesser senates” (so antiquity has just- 
ly styled them), “ deserve to be considered as the heart of the 
cities and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low are 
they now reduced by the injustice of magistrates and the ve- 
nality of collectors that many of their members, renouncing 
their dignity and their country, have taken refuge in distant 
and obscure exile.” He urges, and even compels, their return 
to their respective cities ; but he removes the grievance which 
had forced them to desert the exercise of their municipal 
functions. They are directed, undgr the authority of the pro- 
vincial magistrates, to resume their office of levying the trib- 
ute; but, instead of being made responsible for the whole sum 
assessed on their district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they have actually re- 
ceived, and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the 
public.* IT. But Majorian was not ignorant that these cor- 
porate bodies were too much inclined to retaliate the injustice 
and oppression which they had suffered, and he therefore re- 
vives the useful office of the defenders of cities. He exhorts 
the people to elect, in a full and free assembly, some man of 
discretion and integrity who would dare to assert their privi- 
leges, to represent their grievances, to protect the poor from 
the tyranny of the rich, and to inform the emperor of the 
abuses that were committed under the sanction of his name 
and authority 

* The learned Greaves (vol 1. p. 829, 880, 881) hag found, by a diligent inquiry, 

that aura of the Antonines weighed one hundred and eighteen, and those of the 
fifth centmy only sixty-eight, English grains. Majorian gives ounency to all gold 
coin, excepting only the Gallic sohdtis, from its deficiency, not m the weight, bnt in 
the standard. 

* On the miserable condition of the municipal senates in the later times of the 
empire, see Editor’s note, vol. li. p. 809. — S. 

* Until about the tune of Constantine, Defensor was the title of persons who 
were employed in municipal matters of merely a temporaiy kind. Bat in the 
first half or about the middle of the fourth century the Defensores appeal ns rega- 
in established functionaries. Their title is Defensor Civitaris, Plebis, Loci Thqy 
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The spectator who casts a mournful view over the ruins of 
ancient Borne is tempted to accuse the memory of the G-oths 
The edifices an ^ Vandals for the mischief which they had nei- 
of Some. ther leisure nor power nor perhaps inclination to 
perpetrate. The tempest of war might strike some lofty tur- 
rets to the ground ; but the destruction which undermined the 
foundations of those massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and 
silently, during a period of ten centuries ; and the motives of 
interest that afterwards operated without shame or control 
were severely cheeked by the taste and spirit of the Emperor 
Majorian. The decay of the city had gradually impaired the 
value of the public works. The circus and theatres might 
still excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the people ; 
the temples which had escaped the zeal of the Christians were 
no longer inhabited either by gods or men ; the diminished 
crowds of the Homans were lost in the immense space of their 
baths and porticoes ; and the stately libraries and halls of jus- 
tice became useless to an indolent generation whose repose 
was seldom disturbed either by study or business. The mon- 
uments of consular or imperial greatness were no longer re- 
vered as the immortal glory of the capital ; they were only 
esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper and 
more convenient than the distant quarry. Specious petitions 
were continually addressed to the easy magistrates of Borne 
which stated the want of stones or bricks for some necessary 
service. The fairest forms of architecture were rudely defaced 
for the sake of some paltry or pretended repairs ; and the de- 
generate Eomans who converted the spoil to their own emol- 
ument demolished with sacrilegious hands the labors of their 
ancestors. Majorian, who had often sighed over the desola- 
tion of the city, applied a severe remedy to the growing evil. 4 * 

48 The whole edict (Novell. Majonan. tit vL p. 35) is carious: “ Anfaquaram 
ffidiam dissipatar speciosa constructio ; et at [ear um] aliquid repaietur, magna 

were elected by the whole town, and not simply by the decurions; and, unlike the 
magistrates, who were chosen from the decurions, they could not be taken from the 
latter body. The office was originally for five years, but after the time of Justin- 
ian only for two years. The principal business of the Defensor, to which his 
name refers, was to piotect lus town against the oppression of the governoi. See 
Sarigny, Geschichte des romischen Rechts, vol u p. 88. — S 
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He reserved to the prince and senate the sole cognizance of 
the extreme cases which might justify the destruction of an 
ancient edifice ; imposed a fine of fifty pounds of gold (two 
thousand pounds sterling) on every magistrate who should pre- 
sume to grant such illegal and scandalous license ; and threat- 
ened to chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate of- 
ficers by a severe whipping and the amputation of both their 
hands. In the last instance the legislator might seem to for- 
get the proportion of guilt and punishment ; but his zeal arose 
from a generous principle, and Majorian was anxious to pro- 
tect the monuments of those ages in which he would have de- 
sired and deserved to live. The emperor conceived that it was 
his interest to increase the number of his subjects ; that it was 
his duty to guard the purity of the marriage-bed; but the 
means which he employed to accomplish these salutary pur- 
poses are of an ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, kind. 
The pious maids who consecrated their virginity to Christ 
ware restrained from taking the veil till they had reached 
their fortieth year. Widows under that age were compelled 
to form a second alliance within the term of five years, by the 
forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest relations or to 
the State. Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. 
The punishment of confiscation and exile was deemed so in- 
adequate to the guilt of adultery that if the criminal return- 
ed to Italy, he might, by the express declaration of Majorian, 
be slain with impunity . 44 

While the Emperor Majorian assiduously labored to restore 
the happiness and virtue of the Bomans, he encountered the 


dirnnntor. Hinc jam occasio nasdtur, ut etiam mmsquisque privatum aedificium 
construeus, per gratiam judicum . . . prsesumere de publicis locis necessaria, et 
transferre non dubitet,” etc. With equal zeal, but with less power, Petrarch, in 
the fourteenth century, repeated the same complaints (Vie de Pdtnuque, tom. i. p. 
826, 827). If I prosecute this History, I shall not be unmindful of the decline and 
fall of the city of Rome— an interesting object, to which my plan was originally 
confined. 

44 The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, Consular of Tuscany, in a style of 
acrimonious reproof which sounds almost like personal resentment (Novdl. tit. ix. 
p. 87). The law of hCajoiian which punished obstinate widows was soon after* 
wards repealed by his successor Severus (Novell Sever, tit. i. p. 87). 
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arms of Genseric, from his character and situation their most 
mjorian pre- formidable enemy. A fleet of Yandals and Moors 
Tade 8 Afnca. landed at the month of the Liris, or Garigliano; 
A.S.4BT. but the imperial troops surprised and attacked the 
disorderly barbarians, who were encumbered with the spoils of 
Campania. They were chased with slaughter to their ships, and 
their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the num- 
ber of the slain." Such vigilance might announce the charac- 
ter of the new reign ; but the strictest vigilance and the most 
numerous forces were insufficient to protect the long-extended 
coast of Italy from the depredations of a naval war. The pub- 
lic opinion had imposed a nobler and more arduous task on 
the genius of Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the 
restitution of Africa, and the design which he formed of at- 
tacking the Yandals in their new settlements was the result of 
bold and judicious policy. If the intrepid emperor could have 
infused his own spirit into the youth of Italy ; if he could 
have revived in the Field of Mars the manly exercises in which 
he had always surpassed his equals, he might have marched 
against Genseric at the head of a Roman army. Such a ref- 
ormation of national manners might be embraced by the ris- 
ing generation ; but it is the misfortune of those princes who 
laboriously sustain a declining monarchy that, to obtain some 
immediate advantage or to avert some impending danger, 
they are forced to countenance, and even to multiply, the 
most pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of his 
predecessors, was reduced to the disgraceful expedient of suj>- >- 
stituting barbarian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike 
subjects ; and his superior abilities could only be displayed in 
the vigor and dexterity with which he wielded a dangerous in- 
strument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used it. Besides 
the confederates who were already engaged in the service of 
the empire, the fame of his liberality and valor attracted the 
nations of the Danube, the Boiysthenes, and perhaps of the 
Tanais. Many thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the 
Gepidse, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Burgundians, the 


Sidon. Faneg} r. Majorian. 385-440. 
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Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the plains of Liguria, and their 
formidable strength was balanced by their mutual animosi- 
ties. 4 * They passed the Alps in a severe winter. The em- 
peror led the way on foot and in complete armor, sounding 
with his long staff the depth of the ice or snow, and encour- 
aging the Scythians, who complained of the extreme cold, by 
the cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied with the 
heat of Africa. The citizens of Lyons had presumed to shut 
their gates ; they soon implored and experienced the clemency 
of ^tajorian. He vanquished Theodoric in the field, and ad- 
mitted to his friendship and alliance a king whom he had 
found not unworthy of his arms. The beneficial though pre- 
carious reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was the 
effect of persuasion as well as of force ; 4T and the independent 
Bagaudse, who had escaped or resisted the oppression of for- 
mer reigns, were disposed to confide in the virtues of Majo- 
rian. His camp was filled with barbarian allies ; his throne 
was supported by the zeal of an affectionate people ; but tho 
emperor had foreseen that it was impossible without a mari- 
time power to achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first 
"Punic war, the republic had exerted such incredible diligence 
that, within sixty days after the first stroke of the axe had 
been given in the forest, a fleet of one hundred and Bixty gal- 
leys proudly rode at anchor in the sea." Under circum- 
stances much less favorable, Majorian equalled the spirit and 
perseverance of the ancient Romans. The woods of the 


40 The review of the army, and passage of the Alps, contain the most tolerable 
passages of the Panegyric (470-552). M. de Bnat (Hist, des Peuples, etc., tom. 
viii. p. 49-55) is a more satisfactory commentator than either Savaron or Sit- 
mond. 

4T Td fikv 8?rXoec»rd 51 \6yoic, is the just and forcible distinction of Pi focus (Ex- 
cerpt. Legat. p 42 [p. 1, 6, edit. Bonn]), in a short fragment which throws much 
light on the history of Majorian. Jornandes has suppressed tho defeat ami nlh- 
ance of the Visigoths, which were solemnly proclaimed in Galicia, and are xnmkod 
in the Chronicle of Idatins. 

40 Floras, 1. ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the poetical fancy that the trees 
had been transfbi med into ships , and, indeed, the whole transaction, as it is related 
in the first booh of Polybius, deviates too much from the probable course of bn* 
man events. 
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Apenniae were felled ; the arsenals and manufactures of Ba> 
venna and Misenum were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with 
each other in liberal contributions to the public service; and 
the imperial navy of three hundred large galleys, with an ade- 
quate proportion of transports and smaller vessels, was collect- 
ed in the secure and capacious harbor of Carthagena, in Spain. 4 * 
The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troops 
with a confidence of victory ; and if we might credit the his- 
torian Procopius, his courage sometimes hurried him beyond 
the bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore with his own 
eyes the state of the Yandals, he ventured, after disguising 
the color of his hair, to visit Carthage in the character of his 
own ambassador; and Genseric was afterwards mortified by 
the discovery that he had entertained and dismissed the Em- 
peror of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be rejected as 
an improbable fiction, but it is a fiction which would not have 
been imagined unless in the life of a hero.” 

"Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric was suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the genius and designs of his adver- 
The loss of sary. He practised his customary arts of fraud and 
ins fleet delay, but he practised them without success. His 

applications for peace became each hour more submissive, and 
perhaps more sincere ; but the inflexible Majorian had adopt- 
ed the ancient maxim that Rome could not be safe as long as 
Carthage existed in a hostile state. The Ring of the Yandals 
distrusted the valor of his native subjects, who were enervated 
by the luxury of the South he suspected the fidelity of the 


41 Intel ea duplici texis dam littore classem 

Inferno superoque mari, cadifc omnis in aequor 

Silva tibi, etc. Sidon Panegyr. Majorian. 441-46L 

The number of ships, which Prisons fixes at three handled, is magnified by an in- 
definite comparison with the fleets of Agamemnon, Xeixes, and Augustus. 

10 Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i c. 7, p 194 [tom. i. p. 341, edit. Bonn] When 
Genseric conducted his unknown guest into the arsenal of Carthage, the arms 
dashed of their own accord. Majorian had tinged his yellow locks with a black color. 
M Spoliisqne potitus 

Immensis, roWfcJuxfl jam perdidit omne, 

Quo valuit dum pauper erat. Panegyr. Majorian. 330. 

He afterwards applies to Genseric, unjustly, as it should seem, the vices of his sulr 
jects. 
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vanquished people, who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant ; and 
the desperate measure which he executed of reducing Mauri- 
tania into a desert" could not defeat the operations of the Ro- 
man emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on any 
part of the African coast. But Genseric was saved from im- 
pending and inevitable ruin by the treachery of some power- 
ful subjects, envious or apprehensive of their master’s success. 
Guided by their secret intelligence, he surprised the unguard- 
ed fleet in the bay of Carthagena. Many of the ships were 
sunk or taken or burned ; and the preparations of three years 
were destroyed in a single day." After this event, the behav- 
ior of the two antagonists showed them superior to their fort- 
une. The Yandal, instead of being elated by this accidental 
victory, immediately renewed his solicitations for peace. The 
Emperor of the West, who was capable of forming great de- 
signs and of supporting heavy disappointments, consented to 
a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arms, in the full assurance 
that before he could restore his navy he should be supplied 
with provocations to justify a second war. Majorian returned 
to Italy to prosecute his labors for the public happiness ; and, 
as he was conscious of his own integrity, he might long remain 
ignorant of the dark conspiracy which threatened his throne 
and his life. The recent misfortune of Carthagena sullied the 
glory which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude. Almost ev- 
ery description of civil and military officers were exasperated 
against the Reformer, since they all derived some advantage 
from the abuses which he endeavored to suppress ; and the pa- 
trician Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of the barbari- 
ans against a prince whom he esteemed and hated. The vir- 
tues of Majorian could not protect him from the impetuous 
sedition which broke out in the camp near Tortona at the foot 

" He burned the villages and poisoned the spiings (Prisons, p. 42 [p. 166, edit. 
Bonn]). Bobos (Hist Oi itique, tom. i. p. 476) observes that the magazines which 
the Moors buried in the earth might escape his destructive search. Two or three 
hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same place, and each pit contains at least 
four hundred bushels of corn. Shaw’s Tiavels, p. 189. 

M Idatins, who was safe in Galicia flora the power of Bicimer, boldly and hon- 
estly declares “ Vandali per proditores admoriiti, ” etc. He dissembles, however! 
the name of the traitor. 
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August 7. 


of the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate tne imperial pur- 
ple ; five days after his abdication it was reported 
that he died of a dysentery ; M and the humble tomb 
which covered his remains was consecrated by the 
respect and gratitude of succeeding generations.” The private 
character of Majorian inspired love and respect. Malicious 
ca lumny and satire excited his indignation, or, if he himself 
were the object, his contempt ; but he protected the freedom 
of wit, and in the hours which the emperor gave to the famil- 
iar society of his friends he could indulge his taste for pleas- 
antly without degrading the majesty of his rank.” 

It was not perhaps without some regret that Ricimer sacri- 
ficed his friend to the interest of his ambition; but he re- 
solved in a second choice to avoid the imprudent 
SSSmSof P 18 * 61 * 61160 °f superior virtue and merit. At his 
command the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed 
the imperial title on Libius Severns, who ascended 
the throne of the West without emerging from the obscurity 
of a private condition. History has scarcely deigned to notice 
his birth, his elevation, his character or his death. Severus 
expired as soon as his life became inconvenient to his patron;" 


M Procop de Bell. Vandal. L i. c. 7, p. 194 [tom i p. 842, edit. Bonn]. The 
testimony of Xdatios is fair and impartial : “ Majorian am de Galliis Romam re- 
denntem, et Romano imperio vel nomini res necessaries ordmantem, Richimer 
livoie percitus, et t nvidorum consilio foltus, fraude interficit circumventum ” [Sir- 
xnondi Op. tom. ii. p. 811]. Some lead Suevorum, and I am unwilling to efface 
either of the words, as they express the different accomplices who united in the 
conspiracy against Majorian. 

“ See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No. cxxxv. inter Sirin ond. Opera, tom. i p. 
1903. It is flat and obscure ; but Ennodius was made bishop of Pavia fifty years 
after the death of Majorian, and his praise deserves ci edit and regard. 

M Sidonius gives a tedions account (1. i. Epist. xi p. 26-81) of a supper at Arles, 
to which he was invited by Majorian a short time before his death He had 
no intention of praising a deceased emperor; but a casual di&inteiested lemarfc, 
“ Subrisit Augustus ; ut erat, auctoritate servatft, cum se communioni dedisset, 
joti plenus,” outweighs the six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 

* T Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem 817) dismisses him to heaven: 

Auxerat Augustus naturae lege Severns 
Divorum numeium. 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about the time of Justinian, praises hid 
piety, and fixes his residence at Rome (Sirmond. Not. ad Sidon. p 111, 112). 

rn.— 40 
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and it would lie useless to discriminate his nominal reign in 
the vacant interval of six years between the death of Majorian 
and the elevation of Anthemius. During that period the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of Rieimer alone ; and although the 
modest barbarian disclaimed the name of king, he accumulated 
treasures, formed a separate army, negotiated private alliances, 
and ruled Italy with the same independent despotic authority 
which was afterwards exercised by Odoacer and Theodoric. 
But his dominions were bounded by the Alps ; and two Bo- 
man generals, Marcellinus and JEgidius, maintained their alle- 
giance to the republic by rejecting with disdain the phantom 
which he styled an emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to the 
■Revolt or 0 ^ re %i° n 5 an< l the devout pagans, who secretly 

MMceiiimis disobeyed the laws of the Church and State, ap- 
plauded his profound skill in the science of divinar 
tion. But he possessed the more valuable qualifications of 
learning, virtue, and courage ; M the study of the Latin litera- 
ture had improved his taste, and his military talents had rec- 
ommended him to the esteem and confidence of the great 
AStius, in whoso ruin he was involved. By a timely flight 
Marcellinus escaped the rage of Talentinian, and boldly as- 
serted his liberty amidst the convulsions of the "Western em- 
pire. HiB voluntary or reluctant submission to the authority 
of Majorian was rewarded by the government of Sicily and 
the command of an army stationed in that island to oppose or 
to attack the Yandals ; but his barbarian mercenaries, after 
the emperor’s death, were tempted to revolt by the artful lib- 
erality of Rieimer. At the head of a band of faithful follow- 
ers, the intrepid Marcellinus occupied the province of Dalma- 
tia, assumed the title of Patrician of the West, secured the 
love of his subjects by a mild and equitable reign, built a fleet 
which claimed the dominion of the Adriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa." AEgidius, the Mas- 


** Tfflemont, who is always scandalized by the virtues of infldols, attributes this 
advantageous portrait of Marcellinus (which Suidas has preserved) to the partial 
zeal of some pagan historian (Hist, des Empereui s, tom. vi. p. 880). 

" Procopius de Bell. Vandal. L i. c. 8. n. 191 Ttom. l o. 888. edit Bonn! In 
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ter-general of Gaul, who equalled, or at least who imitated, the 
heroes of ancient Borne," proclaimed his immortal resentment 
ana of .Arid- against the assassins of his beloved master. A 
ins m gsol b rave and numerous army was attached to his stand- 
ard ; and, though he was prevented by the arts of Bicimer 
and the arms of the Visigoths from marching to the gates of 
Borne, he maintained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps, and rendered the name of JEgidius respectable both in 
peace and war. The Franks, who had punished with exile 
the youthful follies of Childeric, elected the Boman general 
for their king. His vanity rather than his ambition was grati- 
fied by that singular honor ; and when tlie nation at the end 
of four years repented of the injury which they had offered 
to the Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced in the res- 
toration of the lawful prince. The authority of ASgidius end* 
ed only with his life, and the suspicions of poison and secret 
violence, which derived some countenance from the character 
of Bicimer, were eagerly entertained by the passionate credu- 
lity of the Gauls." 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to whidi the ‘Western em- 
Navai war of P* re waB gradually reduced, was afflicted, under the 
tte vandals, reign of Bicimer, by the incessant depredations of 
the Vandal pirates." In the spring of each year they 


various circumstances of the life of MarceUmns it is not easy to reconcile the Greek 
historian with the Latin Chronicles of the times. 

60 1 must apply to JEgidius the praises which Sidonius (Panegyr. Majorian. 563) 
bestows on a nameless master-geneial who commanded the rear-guard of Majo- 
rian. Idatius, from public report, commends his Christian piety ; and Priscus 
mentions (p. 42 [p. 156, 157, edit. Bonn]) his military virtues 

01 Gieg Tuion. 1. ti c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. The Pfcie Daniel, whose ideas weie 
superficial and modem, has started some objections against the stoiy of Childeric 
(Hist, de France, tom. i. Preface Histonque, p. lxxviii etc.) ; but they have been 
fairly satisfied by Dubos (Hist Critique, tom. L p. 460-510), and by two authors 
who disputed the prize of the Academy of Soissons (p. 131-177, 810-339). With 
regard to the term of Childeric’s exile, it is necessary either to piolong the life 
of JEgidius beyond the date assigned by the Chronicle of Idatius, or to correct the 
text of Gregory, by reading quarto anno, instead of octavo . 

69 The naval war of Genseric is described by Priscus (Excerpta Legation, p. 42 
[p. 157, edit. Bonn]), Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i c. 5, p. 189, 190, andc. 22, 
p. 228 [tom. i, p. 382 seq., and p. 399, edit. Bonn]), Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. 
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equipped a formidable navy in the port of Carthage, and Gen- 
eeric himself, though in a very advanced age, still commanded 
in person the most important expeditions. His designs were 
concealed with impenetrable secrecy till the moment that he 
hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot what course he 
should steer, “ leave the determination to the winds” (replied 
the barbarian, with pious arrogance) ; “ they will transport us 
to the guilty coast whose inhabitants have provoked the divine 
justice but if Genseric himself deigned to issue more pre- 
cise orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the moBt crim- 
inal. The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, Li- 
guria, Tuscany, Campania, lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, Cala- 
bria, Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily. They were 
tempted to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advantageously 
placed in the centre of the Mediterranean ; and their arms 
spread desolation or terror from the Columns of Hercules to 
the mouth of the Wile. As they were more ambitious of spoil 
than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified cities, or en- 
gaged any regular troops in the open field. But the celerity 
of their motions enabled’ them almost at the same time to 
threaten and to attack the most distant objects which attracted 
their desires ; and, as thev always embarked a sufficient num- 
ber of horses, they had no sooner landed than they swept the 
dismayed country with a body of light cavalry. Tot, not- 
withstanding the example of their king, the native Vandals 
and Alani insensibly declined this toilsome and perilous war- 
fare; the hardy generation of the first conquerors was almost 
extinguished, and their sons, who were born in Africa , enjoy- 
ed the delicious baths and gardens which had been acquired 


Vandal. 1. i c. 17, and Buinart, p. 467-481), and in the three panegyrics of Sido- 
nias, whose chronological order is absurdly transposed in the editions both of 
Sayaron and Sinnond. (Avit. Carm.yii. 441-461. Majorian. Carm. v. 827-860, 
886-440. Anthem. Carm. ii. 848-886.) In one passage the poet seems inspired 
by his subject, and expresses a strong idea bv a lively image : 

. Hinc Vandalns hostis 

Urget ; et in nostrum numerosft claise qaotannis 
Militat exddiom ; eonversoque ordine fafci 
Torrid* Caucaseos infert mini Bjrsa fhrorea. 


[Carm* ii 847J 
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by the valor of their fathers. Their place was readily sup- 
plied by a various multitude of Moors aud Romans, of cap- 
tives and outlaws ; and those desperate wretches, who had al- 
ready violated the laws of their country, were the most eager 
to promote the atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of 
Genseric. In the treatmeitt of his unhappy prisoners he some- 
times consulted his avarice, and sometimes indulged his cruel- 
ty ; and the massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zante, 
or Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into the Ionian 
Sea, was imputed by the public indignation to his latest pos- 
terity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any provocations, but 
the war which the King of the Vandals prosecuted against the 
Negotiations Boman empire was justified by a specious and rea- 
eraempka? 4 " sonable motive. The widow of Valentinian, Eu- 
m, etc. whom he had led captive from Rome to Car- 

thage, was the sole heiress of the Theodosian house ; her elder 
daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant wife of Hunneric, his 
eldest son ; and the stem father, asserting a legal claim which 
could not easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a just pro- 
portion of the imperial jpatrimony. An adequate, or at least 
a valuable, compensation was offered by the Eastern Emper- 
or to purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia, and her younger 
daughter Placidia, were honorably restored, and the fury of 
the Yandals was confined to the limits of the "Western empire. 
The Italians, destitute of a naval force, which alone was capa- 
ble of protecting their coasts, implored the aid of the more 
fortunate nations of the East, who had formerly acknowledged 
in peace and war the supremacy of Rome. But the perpetual 
division of the two empires had alienated their interest ana 
their inclinations ; the faith of a recent treaty was alleged ; 
and the Western Romans, instead of arms and ships, could 
only obtain the assistance of a cold and ineffectual mediation. 
The haughty Ricimer, who had long straggled with the diffi- 
culties of his situation, was at length reduced to address the 
throne of Constantinople in the humble language of a subject j 
and Italy submitted, as the price and security of the alliance, 
to accept a master from the choice of the Emperor of the 
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East." It is not the purpose of the present chapter, or even 
of the present volume, to continue the distinct series of the 
Byzantine history ; hut a concise view of the reign and char- 
acter of the Emperor Leo may explain the last efforts that 
were attempted to save the falling empire of the "West.** 

Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the domestic 
repose of Constantinople had never been interrupted by war 
Lwim i or ^ aet ^ 0:a ' Pulcheria had bestowed her hand and 
the sceptre of the East on the modest virtue of Mar- 
dan. He gratefully reverenced her august rank and 
virgin chastity ; and, after her death, he gave his people tlio 
example of the religious worship that was due to tlio memory 
of the imperial saint.'* Attentive to the prosperity of his own 
dominions, Mercian seemed to behold with indifference tho 
misfortunes of Borne; and the obstinate refusal of a brave 
and active prince to draw his sword against tho Yandals was 
ascribed to a secret promise which had formerly been exacted 
from him when he was a captive in the power of Gonserie." 
The death of Mardan, after a reign of seven years, would have 
exposed the East to the danger of a popular election if the 
superior weight of a single family had not boon able to incline 
the balance in favor of the candidate whose interest they sup- 
ported. The patrician Aspar might have placed tho diadem 

** The poet himself is compelled to acknowledge the distress of Rioimer; 

Pneterea invictus Ricimer, quern publica fata 
Bespicmnt, propno solus vix Marti repeilit 
Piratam per rura vagom. 

rCara.il.8S8.] 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tiber; and Rome, at the solicitation of tho 
rirer-god, transports herself to Constantinople, renounces her ancient claims, and 
implores the friendship of Aurora, tho goddess of the East, This ihbulous ma- 
chinery, which the genius of Claudian had used and abused, is tho constant and 
miserable resource of the muse of Sidonius. 

** The original authors of the reigns of Mercian, Leo, and Zeno aro reduced to 
some imperfect fragments, whose deficiencies must be supplied from the mom re- 
cent compilations of Theophanes, Zonaras, and Cedrenus. 

“ St - Pulcheria died a.d. 453, font yearn before her nominal husband ; and her 
festival is celebrated on the 10th of September by the modem Croaks. Hire bo- 
qneathed an immense patrimony to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, tines. He* 
nilemont, Mdmofras Eocldt. tom. rv. p. 181-184. 

“ Bell YandaL U. a 4, p. 185 [tom. L p. 885, edit. Bonn]. 
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n his own head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene 
Jreed." During three generations the armies of the East were 
uecessively commauded by his father, by himself, and by his 
on Ardaburius ; his barbarian guards formed a military force 
hat overawed the palace and the capital ; and the liberal dis- 
ribution of his immense treasures rendered Aspar as popular 
s he was powerful. He recommended the obscure name of 
jOO of Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal steward 
f his household. His nomination was unanimously ratified 
y the senate ; and the servant of Aspar received the imperial 
rown from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was per- 
litted to express, by this unusual ceromony, the suffrage of 
he Deity." This emperor, the first of the name of Leo, has 
eon distinguished by the title of the Great, from a succession 
f princes who gradually fixed in the opinion of the Greeks a 
ery humble standard of heroic, or at least of royal, perfection. 
r ot the temperate firmness with which Leo resisted the op- 
ression of his benefactor showed that ho was conscious of his 
uty and of his prerogative. Aspar was astonished to find that 
is influence could no longer appoint a prsefoct of Oonstanti- 
ople. He presumed to reproach his sovereign with a breach 
f promise, and, insolently shaking his purple, “ It is not prop* 
r” (said ho) “ that the man who iB invested with this garment 
lould be guilty of lying.” “ Nor is it proper” (replied Leo) 
that a prince should bo compelled to resign his own judgment 
ad the public interest to the will of a subject.”" After this 
xtraordmary scone, it was impossible that the reconciliation 
f the emperor and the patrician could bo sincere ; or, at 
tast, that it could bo solid and permanent. An army of Isau- 


w From thin disability of Aspar to ascend the throne, it may be inferred that 
e Atom of hcrf&y wan poipotual and indelible, while that of barbarism disap- 
lared in the second generation. 

** TheoplmncN, p. 98 [edit. Paris ; tom. i. p. 170, edit. Bonn]. This appear® to 
i the first origin of a ceremony winch all the ChrUtUu princes of the world have 
nee adopted, and from which the clergy have deduced the most formidable coa- 
(pioncofl. 

00 Cedi onus (p. 310 [edit. Paris ; tom. i. p. 607, edit. Bonn]), who was conversant 
Sth the writers of better days, has preserved the remarkable words of Aspar; 
aaiktv, rbv rcnmjv n)v aXovpyida rreptfitfiXrjfUvov ob %pfj $ia\ptvdtaQau 
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nans’ * was secretly levied and introduced into Constantinople; 
and while Leo undermined the authority, and prepared the 
disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his mild and cautious behav- 
ior restrained them from any rash and desperate attempts, 
which might have been fatal to themselves or their enemies. 
The measures of peace and war were affected by this internal 
revolution. As long as Aspar degraded the majesty of the 
throne, the secret correspondence of religion and interest en- 
gaged him to favor the cause of Genseric. When Loo had 
delivered himself from that ignominious servitude, ho listen- 
ed to the complaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the 
tyranny of the Vandals ; and declared his alliance with his col- 
league Anthemius, whom he solemnly invested with the dia- 
dem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been magnified, 
since the imperial descent, which he could only deduce from 
tiie usurper Procopius, has been swelled into a line 
Se’wXt 0 * of emperors.” But the merit of his immediate par- 
a.d. 4UT-472. entSj their honors, and their riches rendered Anthe- 
mius one of the most illustrious subjects of the East. His 
father, Procopius, obtained, after his Persian embassy, the rank 
of general and patrician ; and the name of Anthemius was de- 
rived from his maternal grandfather, the celebrated pmjfoct 
who protected with so much ability and success the infant 
reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the praofect was raised 
above the condition of a private subject by his marriage with 
Euphemia, the daughter of the Emperor Mercian. This splen- 
did alliance, which might supersede the necessity of merit, 
hastened the promotion of Anthemius to the successive digni- 


” The power of the Isanrians agitated the Eastern empire in the two succeed- 
ing leigns of Zeno and Anastasias; but it ended in the destruction of those bar- 
baiiaas, who maintained their fieice independence about two hundred and thirty 
years. 

” TaJi tn civis ab nrbe 

Procopio genitore micas ; cui prisca propngo 
Augiutis Temt a proavis 

The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67-806) then proceeds to relate the private 
life and fortunes of the fat a re emperor, with which he mast have been verv im- 
perfectly acquainted. 
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ties of coant, of master-general, of consul, and of patrician ; 
and his merit or fortune claimed the honors of a victory which 
was obtained on the banks of the Danube over the Huns. 
Without indulging an extravagant ambition, the son-in-law of 
Marcian might hope to be his successor ; but Anthemius sup- 
ported the disappointment with courage and patience; and his 
subsequent elevation was universally approved by the public, 
who esteemed him worthy to reign till he ascended the throne." 
The Emperor of the West marched from Constantinople, at- 
tended by several counts of high distinction, and a body of 
guards almost equal to the strength and numbers of a regular 
A».«tr. army ; ho entered Home in triumph, and the choice 

April is. 0 f x, e0 wae confirmed by the senate, the people, and 

the barbarian confederates of Italy." The solemn inaugura- 
tion of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of his daugh- 
ter and the patrician Ricimer — a fortunate event, which was 
considered as the firmest security of the union and happiness 
of the State. The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously 
displayed ; and many senators completed their ruin by an ex- 
pensive effort to disguise their poverty. All serious business 
was suspended daring this festival ; the courts of justice were 
shut ; the streets of Rome, the theatres, the places of public 
and private rosort, resounded with hymeneal songs and dances ; 
and the royal bride, clothed in silken robes, with a crown on 
her head, was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, who had 
changed his military dress for the habit of a consul and a sen- 
ator. On this memorable occasion, Sidonius, whoso early am- 
bition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as the orator of 
Auvergne among the provincial deputies who addressed the 
throne with congratulations or complaints." The calends of 

7 * Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disappointment added 
new lustre to the virtues of Anthemius (210, etc.)* w ^o declined one sceptre and 
reluctantly accepted another (22, etc.)* 

74 The poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders of the State (15-22); 
and the Ohronide of IdatiuM mentions the forces which attended his inarch. 

74 u Interveni etenim nuptiis Patriot! Ricimeris, cui filia perennis August! in spem 
public* securitatis copitlabatur.” The journey of Sidonius from Lyons, and the 
festival of Home, are described with some spirit* L. i. Epist, 5, p. 9-18; Epitt. 
9 , 
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Januaiy were now approaching, and tlie venal poet, who had 
A.*. 488. loved Avitus and esteemed Majorian, was persuaded 
jan. i. tjg friends to celebrate, in heroic verse, the merit, 

the felicity, the second consulship, and the future triumphs of 
the Emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, with assur- 
ance and success, a panegyric which is still extant ; and what- 
ever might be the imperfections either of the subject or of the 
composition, the welcome flatterer was immediately rewarded 
with the prefecture of Home — a dignity which placed him 
among the illustrious personages of the empire, till ho wisely 
preferred the more respectable character of a bishop and a 
saint.” 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety and Catholic 
faith of the emperor whom they gave to the West ; nor do 
The a^iTai they forget to observe that, when he left Oonstan- 
oftheLnper- tinople, he converted his palace into the pious foun- 
dation of a public bath, a church, and a hospital 
for old men.” Tet some suspicious appearances are found to 
sully the theological fame of Anthemius. KVom the conver- 
sation of Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, he had imbibed 
the spirit of religions toleration ; and the heretics of Romo 
would have assembled with impunity if the bold and vehe- 
ment censure which Pope Hilary pronounced in the Church of 
at Peter had not obliged him to abjure the unpopular indul- 
gence.” Even the pagans, a ieeble and obscuro remnant, con- 
ceived some vain hopes, from the indifference or partiality of 


_ ” Sidomus (1. 1. Epist. 9, p. 28, 24) very feiriy states t A, motive, Us labor, and 
Us reward. “ Hie ipse Panegyricus, si non jndicium, certe eventum, bond operis, 
accepit.” He was made bishop of Clermont a.d. 471. Tillemont, M4m. EccWs. 
tom. xvi. p. 780. 

78 Tho palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontis* In the ninth 
century, Alexius, the son-in-law of the Emperor Theophilns, obtahiud permission 
to purchaue tho ground, and ended his days in a monastery which he founded on 
that delightful spot Ducange, Constantinopolis Christiana* p. 117* 152. 

,T Papa Hilanus . . . apud beatum Fetrura Apostolum, palam ne id fleret, dart 
Yoce constrinxit, in tantum nt non ©a facicnda cum interpositions juramonti idem 
promitteiet Imperator. Gelasius, ICpistol. ad Andronicum, apud Baron, a.d. 407, 
No, 8. The cardinal observes with some complacency that it was much e a sier 
to plant heresies at Constantinople than at Home. 
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Anthemius ; and his singular friendship for the philosopher 
Severus, whom he promoted to the consulship, was ascribed to 
a secret project of reviving the ancient worship of the gods." 
These idols were crumbled into dust ; and the mythology 
which had once been the creed of nations was so universally 
disbelieved that it might bo employed without scandal, or at 
least without suspicion, by Christian poets.” Yet the vestiges 
of superstition were not absolutely obliterated, and the festival 
of the Lupercalia, whose origin had preceded the foundation 
of Rome, was still celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. 
The savage and simple rites were expressive of an early state 
of society before the invention of arts and agriculture. The 
rustic deities who presided over the toils and pleasures of tho 
pastoral life (Pan, Faunus, and their train of satyrs) were such 
as the fancy of shepherds might create — sportive, petulant, and 
lascivious ; whose power was limited, and whose malice was 
inoffonsive. A goat was the offering the best adapted to their 
character and attributes ; the flesh of the victim was roasted 
on willow spits ; and the riotous youths who crowded to tho 
feast ran nakod about the fields, with leather thongs in tlioir 
hands, communicating, as it was supposed, tho blessing of fe- 
cundity to tho women whom they touchod." The altar of 
Pan was erected, perhaps by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark 
recess in the side of tho Palatine Hill, watered by a perpetual 
fountain, and shaded by a hanging grove. A tradition that, 
in the same place, Romulus and Remus were suckled by tho 
wolf rendered it still more sacred and venerable in the eyes 
of the Romans; and this sylvan spot was gradually surround- 


Tl Damascias, in the Life of tho philosopher Isidore, apud Photiutn, p. 1040 
[p. 840 a, edit. Bekk,]. Lamas cius, who lived under J ustinian, composed another 
work, consisting of 570 preternatural stories of souls, demons, apparitions, the 
dotage of Platonic paganism. 

79 In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he afterwards condemned (L ^ 
Epiat. 16, p* 285), the fabulous deities are the principal actors. If Jerome was 
scourged by the angels for only reading Virgil, the Bishop of Clermont, for such 
a vile imitation, deserved an additional whipping from the Muses. 

M Ovid (Past. L ii. 267-452) has given an amusing description of the follies of 
antiquity, which still inspired so much respect that a grave magistrate running 
naked through the streets was not an objoct of astonishment or laughter. 
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ed by the stately edifices of the Forum.” After the conver- 
sion of the imperial city, the Christians still continued, in the 
month of February, the annual celebration of the Lupercalia, 
to which they ascribed a secret and mysterious influence on 
the genial powers of the animal and vegetable world. The 
bishops of Borne were solicitous to abolish a profane custom 
so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity ; but their zeal was 
not supported by the authority of the civil magistrate. The in- 
veterate abuse subsisted till the end of the fifth century ; and 
Pope Gelasius, who purified the capital from the last stain of 
idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, the murmurs of the 
senate and people." 

In all his public declarations the Emperor Leo assumes the 
authority, and professes the affection, of a father for his son 
Anthemius, with whom he had divided the adtnin- 
pXrttbT 1 istration of the universe." The situation, and por- 
If£c!£ teo<; haps the character, of Leo dissuaded him from ex- 
A.v.m, p 08 ing his person to the toils and dangers of an 
African war. But the powers of the Eastern empire were 
strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean 
from the Vandals; and G-enseric, who had so long oppressed 
both the land and sea, was threatened from every side with a 
formidable invasion. The campaign was opened by a bold and 
successful enterprise of the prsefect Heraclius.” The troops of 


n SeeDionys. Qalicarn. L i. [c. 79] p. 25, 65, edit. Hudson, Tho Roman anti- 
quaries, Donatus (1 ii. c. 18, p. 173, J 74) and Nardini (p. 386, 387), have labored 
to ascertain die true situation of the Lupercal. 

** Baronius published, from the MSS. of the Vatican, this epistle of Tope Golit- 
sins (a.d. 496, No. 28-45), which is entitled Adversus Andromaclmm Scnatorom, 
cseterosque Romanos, qui Lupercalia secundum morem pristinum colenda consti- 
tuebant Gelasius always supposes that his adversaries are nominal Christians, 
and, that he may not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he imputes to this harm- 
less festival all the calamities of the age. 

” “ Itaque nos quibus totius mnndi regimen corarnisit supema proviso . . . Pius 
et triumphator semper Augustus filiufl noster Anthemius, licet Divina Majentas ot 
nostra creatio pietati ejus plenam Imperii commisont potestatem,”etc. Such is 
the dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully names Dominus et Pater 
meus Princeps sacratissimus Leo. See Novell. Anthem, tit. ii iih p. 38, ad ealeem 
Cod Theod. 

04 The expedition of Heraclius is clouded with difficulties (Tillemont, Hist, d<* 
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Egypt, Thebais, and Libya were embarked under his command ; 
and the Arabs, with a train of horses and camels, opened the 
roads of the desert. Heraclius landed on the coast of Tripo- 
li, surprised and subdued the cities of that province, and pre- 
pared, by a laborious march which Oato had formerly execut- 
ed,” to join the imperial army under the walls of Carthage. 
The intelligence of this loss extorted from Genseric Borne in- 
sidious and ineffectual propositions of peace ; but he was still 
more seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of Karcellinus 
with the two empires. The independent patrician had been 
persuaded to acknowledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, 
whom he accompanied in his journey to Rome ; the Dalma- 
tian fleet was received into the harbors of Italy ; the active 
valor of Marcellinus expelled the Yandals from the island of 
Sardinia; and the languid efforts of the West added some 
weight to the immense preparations of the Eastern Romans. 
The expense of the naval armament which Leo sent against 
the Yandals has been distinctly ascertained ; and the curious 
and instructive account displays the wealth of the declining 
empire. The royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the 
prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of gold ; forty- 
seven thousand pounds of gold and seven hundred thousand 
of silver were levied and paid into the treasury by the Praetori- 
an praefects. But the cities wore reduced to extreme poverty ; 
and the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures as a valua- 
ble object of the revenue does not suggest the idea of a just 
or merciful administration. The whole expense, by whatso- 
ever means it was defrayed, of the African campaign amount- 
ed to the sum of one hundred and thirty thousand pounds of 


Empereurs, tom. vi. p 640), and it requires some dexterity to use the circum- 
stances afforded by Theophanes without injury to the more respectable evidence 
of Procopius. 

* The march of Cato from Berenice, in the province of Cyrene, was much long- 
er than that of lleraclius from Tripoli. He passed the deep sandy desert in thirty 
days, and it was found necessary to provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great 
number of skins 6 lied with water, and several ftyltt, who wore supposed to pos- 
sess the art of sucking the wounds which had been made by the serpents of their 
native country. See Plutarch in Caton. Uticons. [ c. 50] tom. iv. p. 275 ; Strabon, 
Goograph. L xvit p. 1198 [p. 886, edit. Casaub.]. 
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gold— about five million two hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling — at a time when the value of money appears, from the 
comparative price of corn, to have been somewhat higher than 
in the present age." The fleet that sailed from Constanti- 
nople to Carthage consisted of eleven hundred and thirteen 
ships, and the number of soldiers and mariners exceeded one 
hundred thousand men. Basiliscus, the brother of the Em- 
press Verina, was intrusted with this important command. 
His sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the merit of his 
former exploits against the Scythians. But the discovery of 
his guilt or incapacity was reserved for the African war ; and 
his friends could only save his military reputation by assort- 
ing that he had conspired with Aspar to spare Genseric, and 
to betray the last hope of the Western empire. 

Experience has shown that the success of an invader most 
commonly depends on the vigor and celerity of his operations, 
rattan of the The strength and sharpness of the first impression 
expadiuan. are blunted by delay ; the health and spirit of the 
troops insensibly languish in a distant climate ; the naval and 
military force, a mighty effort which perhaps can never bo re- 
peated, is silently consumed ; and every hour that is wasted in 
negotiation accustoms the enemy to contemplate and exam- 
ine those hostile terrors which on their first appearance ho 
deemed irresistible. The formidable navy of Basiliscus pur- 
sued its prosperous navigation from the Thracian Bosphorus 

" The principal ram is dearly expressed by Procopins (de Bell Vandal I. L c. 
0, p. 191 [tom. i. p. 835, edit. Bonn]) ; the smaller constituent parts, which Tilte- 
mont (Hist des Empereors, tom. vi. p. 896) has laboriously collected from the By- 
zantine writers, axe less oertain and less important The historian Mulch us la- 
ments the public misery (Excerpt, ex Suida in Corp. Hist. Byssant. p. 68) ; hut he 
is surely unjust when he charges Leo with hoarding the treasures which ho ex- 
torted fiom the people* [p. 270, edit. Bonn]. 

* Compare liketrise the newly discovered work of Lydus de Magistratibus, edit 
Hase, Pans, 1812 (and m the new collection of the Byzantines), L ill c. 48, Lv~ 
dns states the expenditure at 66,000 pounds of gold, 700,000 of silver. But Ly- 
dus exaggerates the fleet to the incredible number of 10,000 long shins (TMntrwe), 
snd the troops to 400,000 men. Lydus describes this fetal measure, of which he 
chaiges the blame on Basiliscus, as the shipwreck of the Htate. From that time 
aU the revenues of tho empire were anticipated, and the iinanuos fell iuto inoxtii. 
cable confusion. — M. 
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to the coast of Africa. Uo landed his troops at Cape Bona 
or the promontory of Mercury, about forty miles from Car- 
thage.” The army of Heraclius and the fleet of Marcellinus 
either joined or seconded the imperial lieutenant; and the 
Tandals who opposed his progress by sea or land were suc- 
cessively vanquished." If Basiliscus had seized the moment 
of consternation, and boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage 
must have surrendered, and the kingdom of the Vandals was 
extinguished. Genseric beheld the danger with firmness, and 
eluded it with his veteran dexterity. He protested in the 
most respectful language that he was ready to submit his per- 
son and his dominions to the will of the emperor ; but he re- 
quested a truce of five days to regulate the terms of his sub- 
mission; and it was universally believed that his secret lib- 
erality contributed to the success of this public negotiation. 
Instead of obstinately refusing whatever indulgence his ene- 
my so earnestly solicited, the guilty or the credulous Basilis- 
eus consented to the fatal truce ; and his imprudent security 
seemed to proclaim that he already considered himself as the 
conqueror of Africa. During this short interval, the wind be- 
came favorable to the designs of Genseric. He manned his 
largest ships of war with the bravest of the Moors and Van 
dais ; and they towed after them many large barks filled with 
combustible materials. In the obscurity of the night, these 
destructive vessels were impelled against the unguarded and 
unsuspecting fleet of the Bomans, who were awakened by the 
sense of their instant danger. Their close and crowded order 
assisted the progress of the fire, which was communicated with 
rapid and irresistible violence ; and the noise of the wind, the 
crackling of the flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and 
mariners, who could neither command nor obey, increased the 


w This promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop, 1 . 1 c. 6, p. 102 [do 
BelL Vandal, tom. i, p. 877, edit. Bonn]) and twenty leagues from Sicily (Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 80). Scipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair promontory. See 
the animated description of Livy, xxix. 26, 27. 

m Theophanes (p, 100 [tom. i, p. 179, edit. Bonn]) affirms that many ships of 
the Vandals were sank. The assertion of Jomandes (do Successions Kegn,) that 
Basiliscus attacked Carthage must be understood in a very qualified sense. 
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horror of the nocturnal tumult. Whilst they labored to ex- 
tricate themselves from the fire-ships, and to save at least a 
part of the navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplined valor; and many of the Homans 
who escaped the fury of the flames were destroyed or taken 
by the victorious Vandals. Among the events of that disas- 
trous night, the heroic, or rather desperate, courage of John, 
one of the principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued his name 
from oblivion. When the ship which he had bravely defend- 
ed was almost consumed, he threw himself, in his armor, into 
the sea, disdainfully rejected the esteem and pity of Genso, 
the son of Genseric, who pressed him to accept honorable 
quarter, and sank under the waves, exclaiming, with his last 
breath, that he would never fall alive into the hands of those 
impious dogs. Actuated by a far different spirit, Basiliscus, 
whose station was the most remote from danger, disgracefully 
fled in the beginning of the engagement, returned to Constan- 
tinople with the loss of more than half of his fleet and army, 
and sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia 
till his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could obtain his par- 
don from the indignant emperor. Heraclius effected his re- 
treat through the desert ; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where 
he was assassinated, perhaps at the instigation of Tticimor, by 
one of his own captains ; and the King of the Vandals ex- 
pressed his surprise and satisfaction that the Homans them- 
selves should remove from the world his most formidable an- 
tagonists.* After the failure of this great expedition,® Oon- 
seric again became the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia were again exposed to his revenge and ttva- 
r * ce ’ -'■"P 0 ^ an< l Sardinia returned to his obedience; 
he added Sicily to the number of his provinces ; and 

" Damascius in Vit Isidor. npnd Phot. p. 1048 [p. 342, edit. IJekk.l. It will 
appear, by comparing the throe slioit chronicles of tiro times, that Marcolliniu 
had fought noar Caithago and was killed in Sicily. 

* Accoidmg to Lydus, Leo, distracted by tbiH and the other enluinitmH of life 
reign, pajacnlarly a dieadful fiie at Constantinople, abandoned the palace like 
anotherOrestes, and was prepanng to quit Constantinople forever, l ill e. 44, p. 
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before he died, in the fulness of years and of glory, he beheld 
tiie final extinction of the empire of the "West.** 

During his long and active reign, the African monarch had 
studiously cultivated the friendship of the barbarians of Eu- 
rope, whose arms he might employ in a seasonable 
the^isigothB and effectual diversion against the two empires. Af- 
Qanf. ” “ ter the death of Attila, he renewed his alliance with 
a.i>. 46&-4T2. Visigoths of Gaul ; and the sons of the elder 
Tlicodorie, who successively reigned over that warlike nation, 
wore easily persuaded, by the sense of interest, to forgot the 
cruel affront which Genscric had inflicted on their sister.* 1 
The death of the Emperor Majorian delivered Tkoodoric the 
Second from the restraint of fear, and perhaps of honor ; lie 
violated his recent treaty with the Homans ; and the ample 
territory of Earbonne, which he firmly united to his domin- 
ions, became the immediate reward of his perfidy. The self- 
ish policy of Bicimer encouraged him to invade the provinces 
which were in the possession of ^Egidius, his rival ; but the 
active count, by the defence of Arles and the victory of Or- 
leans, saved Gaul, and chocked during his lifetime the prog- 
ress of the Visigoths. Their ambition was soon rekindled ; 
and the design of extinguishing the Boman empire in Spain 
and Gaul was conceived and almost completed in the reign of 
Euric, who assassinated his brother Thoodoric, and displayed, 
with a more savage temper, superior abilities both in peace 
and war. He passed the Pyrenees at the head of a numerous 
army, subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampoluna, van- 
quished in battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonoso prov- 


M Tor the African war, so© Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6,p. 191, 199, 199 
[tom. i. p. 936 soq. edit. Bonn]), Tbeophanes (p. 90, 100, 101 [edit. Paris; loin. i. 
p. 179 seq. edit. Bonn]), Codienus (p. 349, 860 [tom. i. p. 613, edit. Bonn]), and 
Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p, 60, 61) Montesquieu (Considerations snr la Gi andenr, 
etc., ch. xx. tom. iii. p. 497) lias mado a judicious observation on the failure of 
these great naval armaments. 

“ Jomandes is onr heat guide through the reigns of Theodoric II. and Ktirle 
(de Bobus Geticis, e. 44, 46, 46, 47, p. 676-681). Idatitia ends too soon, and Isi- 
dore is too sparing of the Information which ho might have given on the affitirs of 
Spain. The events that relate to Gaul are laboriously illustrated in the third book 
of the Abhd Duboa, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 434-620. 

ih.~ 4i 
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ince, carried his victorious arms into the heart of Lusita- 
nia, and permitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Galicia 
under the Gothic monarchy of Spain.” The efforts of Euric 
were not less vigorous or less successful in Gaul; and through- 
out the country that extends from the Pyrenees to the Phone 
and the Loire, Berry and Auvergne were the only cities or 
dioceses which refused to acknowledge him as their maBtcr." 
In the defence of Clermont, their principal town, the inhabi- 
tants of Auvergne sustained with inflexible resolution the mis- 
eries of war, pestilence, and famine ; and the Visigoths, relin- 
quishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes of that im- 
portant conquest. The youth of the province were animated 
by the heroic and almost incredible valor of Ecdicius, the son 
of the Emperor Avitus,* 4 who made a desperate sally with only 
eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, after 
maintaining a flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious with- 
in the walls of Clermont. His charity was equal to his cour- 
age: in a time of extreme scarcity, four thousand poor were 
fed at his expense ; and his private influence levied an army 
of Burgundians for the deliverance of Auvergne. From his 
virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any hopes 
of safety or freedom ; and even such virtues were insufficient 
to avert the impending ruin of their country, since they wore 
anxiouB to learn from his authority and example whether they 
should prefer the alternative of exile or servitude.** Tho pub- 
lic confidence was lost ; the resources of the State were ex- 
hausted; and the Gauls had too much reason to believe that 


** See Mariana, Hist HXspan. tom. i. 1. v. c. 5, p. 162. 

" An imperfect but original pictore of Gaul, more especially of Anvergne, is 
shown by Sidonins, who, as a senator and afterwards as a bishop, was deeply in- 
terested in the fate of his country. See L v [vii,] Epist. X, 6, 9, etc. 

** Sidonins, 1 iii. Epist 8, p. 66-68 ; Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. 24, in tom. ii. p, 17 i j 
Jomandes, c. 46, p. 679. Perhaps Ecdicius was only the son-in-law of Avitus, 
his wife’s son by another husband. ’ 

** ‘’Si nuD» a republic^ vires, nulla prnsidia, si nullss, quantum rumor est, An- 
themii principis opes, statuit, to auctore, nobilitas, seu patriam dimittoro sen ca- 
l’ 1 ^ 08 ” (Sidon. I. ft. Epist X, p. 88). The last words (Sirmond, Not p. 26) mtty 
likewise denote the clerical tonsme, which was, indeed, tho choice of Kidonlus 
himself. 
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Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was incapable of protecting 
his distressed subjects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor 
could only procure for their defence the service of twelve thou- 
sand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the independent 
kings or chieftains of the island, was persuaded to transport 
his troops to the continent of Gaul : he sailed up the Loire, 
and established his quarters in Berry, where the people com- 
plained of these oppressive allies, till they were destroyed or 
dispersed by the arms of the Visigoths. 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction which the Roman senate 
exercised over their subjects of Gaul was the trial and con- 
demnation of Arvandus, the Praetorian prsefect. Si- 
vandnl donius, who rejoices that he lived under a reign in 
which he might pity and assist a state criminal, has 
expressed with tenderness and freedom the faults of his indis- 
creet and unfortunate friend." From tlio perils which he had 
escaped, Arvandus imbibed confidence rather than wisdom ; 
and such was the various though uniform imprudence of his 
behavior that his prosperity must appear much more surpris- 
ing than his downfall. The second prsefecture, which he ob- 
tained within the term of five years, abolished the merit and 
popularity of his preceding administration. Ilis easy temper 
was corrupted by flattery and exasperated by opposition ; he 
was forced to satisfy his importunate creditors with the spoils 
of the province ; his capricious insolence offended the nobles 
of Gaul ; and he sank under the weight of the pnblio hatred. 
The mandate of his disgrace summoned him to justify his con- 
duct before the senate; and he passed the Sea of Tuscany with 
a favorable wind — the presage, as he vainly imagined, of his 
future fortunes. A decent respect was still observed for the 
jPrcefeotorian rank; and on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus 


N The history of these Britons may be traced in Jornandes (c. 45, p. 078), Si* 
donius (1. m. Epist. 9, p. 78, 74), and Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 18, in tom. ii. p. 
170). Sidonius (who styles these meicenary troops “uigutos, armatos, tuniultu- 
osos, virtute, nuraero, contubernio, contumaces”) addresses their general in a tone 
of friendship and familiarity. 

w See Sidonius, 1* 1. Bpist. 7, p. 15-20, with Sirmond’s notes. This letter does 
honor to his heart as well as to his understanding. The prose of Sidonius, how- 
ever vitiated by a false and affected taste, is much superior to his insipid verses. 
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was committed to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, 
of Flavius Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, who re- 
sided in the Capitol.” He was eagerly pursued by his accua- 
ers, the four deputies of Gaul, who were all distinguished by 
their birth, their dignities, or their eloquence. In the name 
of a great province, and according to the forms of Homan ju- 
risprudence, they instituted a civil and criminal action, requir- 
ing such restitution as might compensate the losses of individ- 
uals, and such punishment as might satisfy the justice of the 
State. Their charges of corrupt oppression were numerous 
and weighty; but they placed their secret dependence on a let- 
ter which they had intercepted, and which they could prove, 
by the evidence of his secretary, to have been dictated by Ar- 
vandus himself. The author of this letter seemed to dissuado 
the King of the Goths from a peace with the Greek emperor : 
he suggested the attack of the Britons on the Loire ; and ho 
recommended a division of Gaul, according to the law of na- 
tions, between the Visigoths and the Burgundians.” Those 
pernicious schemes, which a friend could only palliate by the 
reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, wero susceptible of a 
treasonable interpretation ; and the deputies had artfully re- 
solved not to produce their most formidable weapons till the 
decisive moment of the contest. But their intentions wero 
discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He immediately apprised 
the unsuspecting criminal of his danger; and sincerely lament- 
ed, without any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption of 
Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, the salutary ad- 
vice of his friends. Ignorant of his real situation, Arvandus 
showed himself in the Capitol in the white robe of a candi- 
date, accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of service, 
examined tbe shops of the merchants, tho silks and gems, some- 
times with the indifference of a spectator, and sometimes with 


" When the Capitol ceased to bo a temple, it was appropriated to tlio nw> of the 
civil magistrate j and it is still tbe residence of tbe Roman senator. Tho Jewel- 
lers, etc., might be allowed to expose their precious wares in the porticoes. 

* “Hoc ad regem Gotliornm, cliaita videbntur omitti parent cum Graico Im- 
peratore dissnadens, Bntnnnos super Ligenm sites iinpugnnri oportoro ciemon- 
straiu, cum Burgundionibus jure gentium Gtillius divnli dobero confir m ans . ” 
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the attention of a purchaser ; and complained of the times, of 
the senate, of the prince, and of the delays of justice. His 
complaints were soon removed. An early day was fixed for 
his trial ; and Arvandus appeared, with his accusers, before a 
numerous assembly of the Boman senate. The mournful garb 
which they affected excited the compassion of the judges, who 
were scandalized by the gay and splendid dress of their ad- 
versary ; and when the prsefect Arvandus, with the first of 
the Gallic deputies, were directed to take their places ou the 
senatorial benches, the same contrast of pride and modesty 
was observed in their behavior. In this memorable judg- 
ment, which presented a lively image of the old republic, tho 
Gauls exposed with force and freedom the grievances of the 
province ; and as soon as the minds of the audience were suf- 
ficiently inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. The obstina- 
cy of Arvandus was founded on the strange supposition that 
a subject could not be convicted of treason unless he had act- 
ually conspired to assume the purple. As tho paper was road, 
he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged it for his 
genuine composition ; and his astonishment was equal to his 
dismay when the unanimous voice of tho senate declared him 
guilty of a capital offence. By their decree, he was degraded 
from the rank of a prsefect to tho obscure condition of a ple- 
beian, and ignominiously dragged by sorvile hands to the pub- 
lic prison. After a fortnight’s adjournment, tho senate was 
again convened to pronounce the sentence of his death ; but 
while he expected, in the island of JEsculapius, the expiration 
of tho thirty days allowed by an ancient law to the vilest 
malefactors, 1 ™ his friends interposed, the Emperor Anthemius 
relented, and tho Prsofoct of Gaul obtained tho milder pun- 
ishment of exile and confiscation. Tho faults of Arvandus 
might dosorvo compassion ; but tho impunity of Soronatus ac- 
cused tho justice of tho republic, till ho was condemned and 
executed on the complaint of tho people of Auvergne. That 


* M SenatfUconsultum Tibtrianum (Sirmond, Not. p. 1 7) ; but that law allowed 
only ten days between the sentence and execution ; the lemoining twenty wom 
added in the reign of Theodosius. 
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flag itious minister, the Catiline of his age and country, held a 
secret correspondence with the Yisigoths to betray the prov- 
ince which he oppressed. His industry was continually exex-- 
cised in the discovery of new taxes and obsolete offences ; and 
his extravagant vices would have inspired contempt if they 
had not excited fear and abhorrence. 101 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice ; hut 
whatever might be the guilt of Eicimer, that powerful barba- 
Dtecord of rian. was able to contend or to negotiate with the 
fJjpSSif.r prince whose alliance he had condescended to ac- 
a.b. 471. ce pt. The peaceful and prosperous reign which 
Anthemius had promised to the West was soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Eicimer, apprehensive or impatient 
of a superior, retired from Eome and fixed his residence at 
"Milan — an advantageous situation, either to invite or to repel 
the warlike tribes that were seated between the Alps and the 
Danube. 1 " Italy was gradually divided into two indepen- 
dent and hostile kingdoms ; and the nobles of Liguria, who 
trembled at the near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at 
the feet of the patrician, and conjured him to spare their un- 
happy country. “ For my own part,” replied Eicimer, in a 
tone of insolent moderation, “I am still inclined to embrace 
the friendship of the Galatian but who will undertake to 
appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride which always rises 
in proportion to our submission ?” They informed him that 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia, 104 united the wisdom of the sor- 

1,1 Catalina seculi nostri. — Sidonins, I. ii. Bpist 1, p. S3; 1. v. Epist. 38, p. 143; 
1. vii Epist. 7, p. 185. He execrates the crimes and applauds the punishment of 
Seronatus, peihaps with the indignation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the re- 
sentment of a personal enemy. 

109 Eicimer, undei the reign of Anthemius, defeated and slow in battle Bcorgor, 
King of the Alani (Jomandes, c 45, p. 678). His sister had mairied the King of 
the Burgundians, and he maintained an intimate connection with tho Suevic col- 
ony established in Fannonia and Noricum. 

IM “ Galatiim concitatura.” Sirmond (in his notes to Ennodius [tom. i. p. 659J) 
applies this appellation to Anthemius himself. The emperor was probably bom in 
the province of Galatia, whose inhabitants, the Gallo-Grecians, wore supposed to 
nnite the vices of a savage and a corrupted people. 

m Epiphanius was thirty years bishop of Pavia (a.p. 4C7-497; see Tilloraont, 
M£m. EccMs, tom. xvi. p. 788). His name and actions would have been unknown 
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pent with the innocence of the dove ; and appeared confident 
that the eloquence of such an ambassador most prevail against 
the strongest opposition either of interest or passion. Their 
recommendation was approved ; and Epiphanius, assuming the 
benevolent office of mediation, proceeded without delay to 
Some, where he was received with the honors due to his merit 
and reputation. The oration of a bishop in favor of peace 
may be easily supposed : he argued that, in all possible cir- 
cumstances, the forgiveness of injuries must be an act of mercy 
or magnanimity or prudence; and he seriously admonished 
the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce barbarian, which 
might be fatal to himself and must be ruinous to his domin- 
ions. Anthemius acknowledged the truth of his maxims ; but 
he deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the behavior of 
Ricimer ; and his passion gave eloquence and energy to his 
discourse. “"What favors,” he warmly exclaimed, “ have we 
refused to this ungrateful man 9 What provocations have we 
not endured 9 Regardless of the majesty of the purple, I gave 
my daughter to a Goth; I sacrificed my own blood to tho 
safety of the republic. The liberality which ought to have 
secured the eternal attachment of Ricimer has exasperated 
him against his benefactor. What wars has ho not excited 
against the empire 9 How often has he instigated and assisted 
the fury of hostile nations 9 Shall I now aocept his perfidious 
friendship 9 Can I hope that he will respect the engagements 
of a treaty, who has already violated the duties of a Bon 9” 
But tho anger of Anthemius evaporated in those passionate 
exclamations. He sensibly yielded to tho proposals of Epi-. 
phanius ; and the bishop returned to his diocese with the satis- 
faction of restoring the peace of Italy by a reconciliation, l, ‘ of 
which tho sincerity and continuance might be reasonably sus- 
pected. Tho clemency of the emperor was extorted from his 


to posterity if Ennodius, one of his successors, had not written his Life (Sirmond, 
Opera, tom. i. p. 1C47-1692), in which he represents him os one of (he greatest 
charactois of the age. 

“•Ennodius (p. 1G59-10GI) has related this embassy of Epiphanius ; and his 
narrative, vorboso and turgid as it must appear, illustrates some curious passages 
In the fell of the Western empire. 
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w eakness ; and Ricimer suspended his ambitious designs til] 
he had secretly prepared the engines with which he resolved 
to subvert the throne of Anthemius. The mask of peace and 
moderation was then thrown aside. The army of Ricimer 
was fortified by a numerous reinforcement of Burgundians 
and Oriental Suevi : he disclaimed all allegiance to the Greek 
emperor, marched from Milan to the gates of Rome, and, fix- 
ing his camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently expected 
the arrival of Olybrius, his imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, might esteem 
himself the lawful heir of the "Western empire. ITe had mar- 
ried Placidia, the younger daughter of Yalentinian, 
Sm^ftSe 1 * after she was restored by Gensoric, who still do- 
tained her sister Eudoxia as the wife, or rather as 
Maich88 ' the captive, of his son. The King of the Vandals 
supported by threats and solicitations the fair pi’etensions of 
his Roman ally, and assigned as one of the motives of the 
war the refusil of the senate and people to acknowledge 
their lawful prince, and the unworthy preference which they 
had given to a Btranger. ,M The friendship of the public en- 
emy might render Olybrius still more unpopular to the Ital- 
ians ; but when Ricimer meditated the ruin of the Emperor 
Anthemius, he tempted, with the offer of a diadem, the candi- 
date who could justify his rebellion by an illustrious name 
and a royal alliance. The husband of Placidia, who, like most 
of his ancestors, had been invested with the consular dignity, 
might have continued to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune 
in the peaceful residence of Constantinople ; nor does ho ap- 
pear to have been tormented by such a genius as cannot bo 
amused or occupied unless by the administration of an empire. 
Yet Olybrius yielded to the importunities of his friends, per- 
haps of his wife ; rashly plunged into tho dangers and calam- 
ities of a civil war; and, with the secret connivance of the Em- 
peror Leo, accepted the Italian purple, which was bestowed 

Prisons Excerpt. Legation, p. 74 [p. 210, edit. Bonn!. Procopius d« BoIL 
Vandal 1. i. c. 6, p. 191 [tom. L p. 83C, edit. Bonn]. Eudoxia niul her daughter 
were restored after the death of Majorian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius 
(a.d. 4G4) was bestowed as a nuptial present 
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and resumed at the capricious will of a barbarian. He landed 
without obstacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) either at 
Ravenna or the port of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to 
the camp of Ricimer, where he was received as the sovereign 
of the Western world. 1 " 

The patrician, who had extended his posts from the Anio 
to the Milvian bridge, already possessed two quarters of Rome, 
Sack of the Yatican and the Janiculum, which are separated 
death ofAn- by the Tiber from the rest of the city and it may 
bo conjectured that an assembly of seceding senators 
jniyii imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a 
legal election. But the body of the senate and people firmly 
adherod to the cause of Anthemius ; and the more effectual 
support of a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his reign, 
and the public distress, by a resistance of three months, which 
produced the concomitant evils of famine and pestilence. At 
length Ricimer made a furious assault on the bridge of Ha- 
drian, or St. Angelo ; and the narrow pass was defended with 
equal valor by the Goths till the death of Gilimor, their loader. 
The victorious troops, breaking down every barrier, rushed 
with irresistible violence into the heart of the city, and Rome 
(if we may use the language of a contemporary pope) was sub- 
verted by the civil fury of Anthemius and Ricimer.”* The 


107 Tl»e hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding the opinion of 
Pagi) by the duration of his reign. The secret connivance of Xoo is acknowl- 
edged by Theophanes and the Paschal Chronicle. We ate ignornnt of his mo- 
tives , but in tbu obscure period our ignorance extends to the most public and im- 
portant facts. 

1W Of the fourteen rogions, or quartern, into which Rome was dividod by Au- 
gustus, only one, the Jamculum, lay on the Tuscan side ot the Tiber. Bnt, in the 
fifth century, the Vatican subuib formed a considerable city; mid in the ecclesi- 
astical distribution, which had been recently made by Simplicius, the reiguing 
popo, tun of the seven regions or parishes of Rome depended on the Church of St. 
Peter. See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious dissertation 
to matk the circumstances in which I am inclined to depart from the topography 
of that loomed Roman. 

in n Neper Anthemii et Riciraeris civil! furore subversa ost." Gdasius (in Bpist. 
ad Andromacb. apud Baron, a.o. 466, No. 42), Sigonins (tom. i. 1. xiv. de Occi- 
dental! Impel io, p. 642, 648), and Mnrutori (Annnli d' Tmlia, tom. iv.p. 808, 809), 
with the aid of a less imperfect MB. of the Historic Mi scull., have illustrated this 
dark and bloody transaction. 
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unfortunate Anthemius was dragged from his concealment and 
inhumanly massacred by the command of his son-in-law, who 
thus added a third, or perhaps a fourth, emperor to the num- 
ber of his victims. The soldiers, who united the rage of fac- 
tious citizens with the savage manners of barbarians, were in- 
dulged without control in the license of rapine and murder. 
The crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned in 
the event, could only gain by the indiscriminate pillage ; and 
the face of the city exhibited the strange contrast of stem 
cruelty and dissolute intemperance . 110 Forty days after this 
calamitous event — the subject, not of glory, but of guilt — Italy 
was delivered, by a painful disease, from the tyrant 
Simmer, Bicimer, who bequeathed the command of his army 
*“* * to his nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of the 
Burgundians. In the same year all the principal actore in this 
great revolution were removed from the stage ; and the whole 
reign of Olybrius, whose death does not betray any 
oUrM, symptoms of violence, is included within the term 
of seven months. He left one daughter, the off- 
spring of his marriage with Placidia ; and the family of the 
great Theodosius, transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, 
was propagated in the female line as far as the eighth gener- 
ation . 111 

"Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless 
barbarians, 11 * the election of a new colleague was seriously ag- 


119 Such had been the “s©va ac deformis tube totft facies ” when Romo was as- 
saulted and stormed by the troops of Vespasian (see Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, 83) ; and 
every cause of mischief had since acquired much additional energy. The revolu- 
tion of ages may bung round the same calamities ; but ages may revoivo without 
producing a Tacitus to describe them. 

111 See Dacange, Tamili© Byzantin. p, 74, 75. Areobindns, who appears to 
have married the niece of the Emperor Justinian, was the eighth descendant of the 
elder Theodosius. 

«■ The last levolutions of the Western empire are faintly marked in Theophanes 
(p. 102 [tom. i p. 184, odit. Bonn]), Jornandes (c. 45, p. 679), the Chronicle of 
MarceMinus, and the Fragments of an anonymous writer, published by Valerius at 
the end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717 [tom. ii. p. 80S seq. edit. Bipon.]). If Photius 
had not been so wretchedly concise, we should derive much information from the 
contempoiary histories of Malchus and Candidas. See his Extracts, p. 172*179 
[p. 54-56, edit. Bekk.]. 
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itated in the council of Leo. The Empress Verina, studious 

.TnHnsNepos to P romote greatness of her own family, had 
and Giycenns married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who sue- 
cee ^ e< i his uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of 
Dalmatia, a more solid possession than the title which 
he was persuaded to accept of Emperor of the West. But the 
measures of the Byzantine court were so languid and irreso- 
lute that many months elapsed after the death of Anthemius, 
and even of Olybrius, before their destined successor could 
show himself, with a respectable force, to his Italian subjects. 
During that interval, Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was in- 
vested with the purple by his patron Gundobald ; but the 
Burgundian prince was unable or unwilling to support his 
nomination by a civil war. The pursuits of domestic ambition 
recalled him beyond the Alps,"* and his client was permitted 
to exchange the Homan sceptre for the bishopric of Salon'a. 
After extinguishing such a competitor, the Emperor Nepos 
was acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
provincials of Gaul; his moral virtues and military talents 
were loudly celebrated ; and those who derived any private 
benefit from his government announced in prophetic strains 
the restoration of the public felicity . 114 Their hopes (if such 
hopes had been entertained) were confounded within the term 
of a single year ; and the treaty of peace, which ceded Au- 
vergne to the Yisigoths, is the only event of his short and in- 
glorious reign. The most faithful subjects of Gaul were sac- 
rificed by the Italian emperor to the hope of domestic secur- 
ity but his repose was soon invaded by a furious sedition of 


n * See Gref?. Tur. L ii. c, 28, in tom. ii. p. 175. Dubos, Hint. Ont. tom. i. p. 618. 
By the murder or death of his two brothers, Gundobald acquired the sole posses- 
«ion of the kingdom of Burgundy, whose ruin was hastened by their discord. 

114 Julius Nepos arrais pariter summus Augustus ac monbus. — Hidoiiius, L v. Ep. 
16, p. 146. Nepos had given to Ecdicius the title of Patrician, which Anthemius 
had promised , 1 ‘ decessoris Anthemii fidom absolvit. ” See 1. via. Ep. 7, p. 224 [1. v. 
Bp- 16, p. 146]. 

116 Epiphanius was sent ambassador from Nepos to the Yisigoths for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining th ejines Imperii Italici (Ennodius in Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1665 - 
1668). His pathetic discourse concealed the disgraceful secret which soon excited 
the just and bitter complaints of the Bishox> of Clermont. 
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the barbarian confederates, who, under the command of Ores- 
tes, their general, were in full march from Rome to Ravenna. 
Repos trembled at their approach ; and, instead of placing a 
just confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily escaped 
to his ships, and retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the 
opposite coast of the Adriatic. By this shameful abdication he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very ambiguous state 
between an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at Sa- 
lona by the ungrateful Glycerins, who was translated, perhaps 
as the reward of his crime, to the archbishopric of Milan."* 
The nations who had asserted their independence after the 
death of Attila were established, by the right of possession or 
The «tri congest, in the boundless countries to the north of 
oiesiea. the Danube, or in the Roman provinces between 

*' E ‘ ' the river and the Alps. But the bravest of their 

youth enlisted in the army of confederates , who formed tho 
defence and the terror of Italy;" 7 and in this promiscuous 
multitude, the names of the Heruli, the Sciri, the Alani, tho 
Turdlingi, and the Rugians* appear to have predominated. 
The example of these warriors was imitated by Orestes, 1 " tho 

1,1 Malchas, apnd Phot p 172 [p. 54 b, edit. Bekk.]. Ennod. Epigram. IxxxiL 
In Sirmond. Oper. tom. i. p. 1879. Some donbt may, however, be raised on tho 
identity of the emperor and the aichbishop. 

m Our knowledge of these mercenaries whe subverted the Western empiio 19 
derived from Procopius (de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. i. p. 808 [tom. ii. p. C>, edit. 
Bonn]). The popular opinion aud the recent historians represent Odoacor in tho 
false light of a stranger and a fang, who invaded Italy with an army of foreigners, 
his native subjects. 

118 Oiestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad Ttaliam venit, so llli junxit, et ojtw 
notauns factusfueiut. — Anonym. Vales, p. 710 [Amm. Marc tom. ii. p. 808, edit. 
Bipon.]. He is mistaken m the date; but we may credit his assertion that tho 
seoietary of Attila was the father of Augustulns. 


* With the exception of the Alani, who were probably Turks (see note, p, 124), 
all these people originally dwelt upon the Baltic. Of the fleruti some account 
is given m ch xxxix. note 87. The Turcxlingi arc probably the same people 
who occur in Ptolemy (ii. U, § 14) under tho corrupt form of 'Poi/rhcXtiot, and 
who are described as dwelling on the Vistula. The Sciri, or tirtrri, are placed by 
Pliny (iv. 18) on the eastern side of tho Vistula. The Itugii are first mentioned 
by Tacitus (Germ c. 48), who places them upon tho Baltic ; they are perhaps tho 
people of the Gulf of Kiga. See ZJouss, Dio deutschen und die ‘NachbarstEmme, 
p. 1 54 seq. ? 484 seq. ; Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, Kpilegomena, p. xcih 
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boh of Tatullns, and the father of the last Boman Emperor of 
the West. Orestes, who has been already mentioned in this 
History, had never deserted his country. His birth and fort 
unes rendered him one of the most illustrious subjects of Pan- 
nonia. When that province was ceded to the Huns, he en- 
tered into the service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, obtained 
the office of his secretary, and was repeatedly sent ambassador 
to Constantinople, to represent the person and signify the com- 
mands of the imperious monarch. The death of that conquer- 
or restored him to his freedom ; and Orestes might honorably 
refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian 
desert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the domin- 
ion of Pannonia. He preferred the service of the Italian 
princes, the successors of Yalontinian ; and, as he possessed 
the qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, he ad- 
vanced with rapid steps in the military profession, till he was 
elevated, by the favor of Nepos himself, to the dignities of 
patrician and master-general of the troops. These troops had 
been long accustomed to reverence the character and authority 
of Orestes, who affected their manners, conversed with them 
in their own language, and was intimately connected with 
their national chieftains by long habits of familiarity and 
friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms against the 
obscure Greek who presumed to claim thoir obedience ; and 
when Orestes, from some secret motive, declined the purple, 
they consonted, with the same facility, to acknowl- 
SwmiusfSe edge his son Augustulus as the Emperor of the 
!!fWr West. By the abdication of Nopos, Orestes had 
AI> ' ' now attained the summit of his ambitious hopes; 
but he soon discovered, before the end of the first year, that 
the lessons of perjury and ingratitude which a rebel must in- 
culcate will be retorted against himself, and that the precari- 
ous sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose whether 
he would bo the slave or the victim of his barbarian mercena- 
ries. The dangerous alliance of these strangers had oppressed 
and insulted the last remains of Boman freedom and dignity. 
At each revolution thoir pay and privileges were augmented ; 
but their insolence increased in a still more extravagant de* 
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gree ; they envied the fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa, whose victorious arms had acquired an indepen- 
dent and perpetual inheritance ; and they insisted on their per- 
emptory demand that a thvrd part of the lands of Italy should 
be immediately divided among them. Orestes, with a spirit 
which, in another situation, might be entitled to our esteem, 
chose rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude 
than to subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He reject- 
ed the audacious demand; and his refusal was favorable to 
the ambition of Odoacer, a bold barbarian, who assured his fel- 
low-soldiers that if they dared to associate under his command, 
they might soon extort the justice which had been denied to 
their dutiful petitions. From all the camps and garrisons of 
Italy, the confederates, actuated by the same resentment and 
the same hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this 
popular leader; and the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed 
by the torrent, hastily retreated to the strong city of Pavia, 
the episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanites. Pavia was imme- 
diately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, the town was 
pillaged ; and although the bishop might labor with much zeal 
and some success to save the property of the Church and the 
chastity of female captives, the tumult could only be appeased 
by the execution of Orestes .” 0 His brother Paul was slain in 
an action near Bavenna; and the helpless Augustulns, who 
could no longer command the respect, was reduced to implore 
tho clemency, of Odoacer. 

That successful barbarian was the son of Edecon, who, in 
some remarkable transactions, particularly described in a pro- 
ceding chapter, had been the colleague of Orostos 
himself. The honor of an ambassador should bo 
’ exempt from suspicion ; and Edecon had listened to 
a conspiracy against the life of his sovereign. But this appar- 
ent guilt was expiated by his merit or repentance. His rank 
was eminent and conspicuous ; he enjoyed tho favor of Attila ; 


”* See Ennodius (in Vifc Epiphan. Sinnond, tom. I. p 1669, 1670). lie addi 
weight to the narrative of Procopius, though we may doubt whether the devil act* 
naliy contrived the siege of Pavia to distress the bishop and his flock. 
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i'ud the troops under his command, who guarded, in their turn, 
the royal village, consisted of a tribe of Sciri, his immediate 
and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of the nations, they still 
adhered to the Huns ; and, more than twelve years afterwards, 
the name of Edecon is honorably mentioned in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths, which was terminated, after two 
bloody battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Sciri. 1 ” 
Their gallant leader, who did not survive this national calam- 
ity, left two sons, Onulf and Odoacer, to struggle with adver- 
sity, and to maintain as they might, by rapine or service, the 
faithful followers of their exile. Onulf directed his steps 
towards Constantinople, where he sullied, by the assassination 
of a generous benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in 
arms. His brother Odoacor led a wandering life among the 
barbarians of Horicum, with a mind and a fortune suited to 
the most desperate adventures; and when he had fixed his 
choice, he piously visited the cell of Severinus, the popular 
saint of the country, to solicit his approbation and blessing. 
The lowness of the door would not admit the lofty stature of 
Odoacer; ho was obliged to stoop; but in that humble atti- 
tude the saint could discern the symptoms of his future great- 
ness ; and, addressing him in a prophetic tone, “ Pursue ” (said 
he) “your design ; proceed to Italy; you will soon cast away 
this coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will be adequate 
to the liberality of your mind.” “* The barbarian, whose dar- 
ing spirit accepted .and ratified the prediction, was admitted 
into the service of the Western empire, and soon obtained an 


**° Jornandos, c. 53, 54, p. 092-695. M. do Buat (Hist des Peuples do 1’Eu- 
rope, tom. via. p. 221-228) lias clearly explained the origin and adventures of 
Odoacer. I am almost inclined to behove that he was the same who pillaged 
Angers, isnd commanded a fleet of Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. Turon. L 
ft c. 18, in tom. ii. p. 370.* 

181 Vade ad Italiam, vado vilissimis nunc pollibus coopertus : sed multis dto 
pluiima largiturus —Anonym. Vales, p. 717 [Amra. Marc. ii. p. $05, edit, Bipon.]. 
He quotes tho Life of St. Severinus, which is extant, and contains much unknown 
and valuable history ; it was composed by his disciple Kugippius (a.d. 61 1), thirty 
years after his death. See Tillomont, Mdm. Kcclds. tom. xvi. p, 168-181, 


According to St. Martin, there is no foundation for this conjecture viL 75.— M 
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honorable rank in the guards. His maimers -were gradually 
polished, his military skill was improved, and the confederates 
of Italy wonld not have elected him for their general unless 
the exploits of Odoacer had established a high opinion of his 
courage and capacity. 1 ” Their military acclamations saluted 
him with the tide of king ; but he abstainod during his whole 
reign from the use of the purple and diadem, 1 ” lest he should 
offend those princes whose subjects, by their accidental mixt- 
ure, had formed the victorious army which time and policy 
might insensibly unite into a great nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and the submissive 
people of Italy was prepared to obey, without a murmur, tho 
authority which he should condescend to exorcise 
the western as the vicegerent of the Emperor of the West. But 
rS’tre.or Odoaeer had resolved to abolish that useless and ex- 
X3> ' " pensive office; and such is the weight of antique 
prejudice that it required some boldness and penetration to 
discover the extreme facility of the enterprise. Tho unfortu- 
nate Angustulus was made the instrument of his own disgrace ; 
he signified his resignation to the senate; and that assembly, 
in their last act of obedience to a Roman prince, still affected 
the spirit of freedom and the forms of the constitution. An 
epistle was addressed, by their unanimous decree, to tho Em- 
peror Zeno, the son-in-law and successor of Leo, who had lately 
been restored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine throne. 
They solemnly “ disclaim the necessity, or even the wish, of 
continuing any longer the imperial succession in Italy; since, 
in their opinion, the majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to 


“ Theophanes, who calls him a Goth, affirms that he was educated, nursed 
(rpdfievroc), in Italy (p. 102 [tom. i. p. 184, edit. Bonn]); and as this strong ex- 
pnssion will not bear a literal interpretation, it must be explained by long service 
in the imperial guards. 

“ Nom<al le ri» Odoacer assumpsit, cum tamen neque purpura nec rogidibiiH 
nteretur insigmbus.— Cassiodor. in Chron. a.d. 476. He seems to have assumed 
the absbact title of a king without applying it to any particular nation or country.* 


0d . oacer »wer called himself King of Italy, did not as- 
d Me Wlth l" 8 Geeehiohte Ottgotb. 
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pervade and protect, at the same time, both the East and the 
West. In their own name, and in the name of the people, 
they consent that the seat of universal empire shall be trans- 
ferred from Rome to Constantinople; and they basely re- 
nounce the right of choosing their master, the only vestige 
that yet remained of the authority which had given laws to 
the world. The republic (they repeat that name without a 
blush) might safely confide in the civil and military virtues of 
Odoacer ; and they humbly request that the emperor would 
invest him with the title of Patrician, and the administration 
of the diocese of Italy.” The deputies of the senate were re- 
ceived at Constantinople with some marks of displeasure and 
indignation ; and when they were admitted to the audience of 
Zeno, he sternly reproached them with their treatment of the 
two emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East had suc- 
cessively granted to the prayers of Italy. “The first” (contin- 
ued he) “you have murdered ; the second you have expelled — 
but the second is still alive, and whilst he lives he is your law- 
ful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno soon deserted the hope- 
less cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his 
honor in the several quarters of Rome; he entertained a 
friendly though ambiguous correspondence with the patri- 
cian, Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted the imperial en- 
signs, the sacred ornaments of the throne and palace, which 
the barbarian was not unwilling to remove from the sight of 
the people . 1 * 4 

In the space of twenty years since the death of Yalentinian, 
nine emperors had successively disappeared ; and the son of 
imgmrtniueis Orestes, a youth recommended only by his beauty, 
tha Lncniian would bo the least on titled to the notice of posterity 
if his reign, which was marked by the extinction of 
the Roman empire in the West, did not leave a memorable era 


1M Malchus, whoao lost* excites our regtet, has preserved (in Kxcorpt. Logat. p. 
98 [edit. PuriH ; p. 235, edit. Bonn]) this extraordinai y embassy from the senate 
to Zeno. The anonymous fragment (p. 71 7) and the extract from ( ’andidus (apud 
Phot p. 170 (p* 55, edit Bekk.]) are likewise of some use. 

Hi. — ia 
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in the history of mankind. 18 ' The patrician Orestes had mar- 
ried the daughter of Count Romulus , of Petovio, in Noricum ; 
the name of Augustus, notwithstanding the jealousy of pow- 
er, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname ; and the ap- 
pellations of the two great founders, of the city and of the 
monarchy, were thus strangely united in the last of their suc- 
cessors. 1 " The son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the 
names of Romulus Augustus ; but the first was corrupted into 
Momyllus by the Greeks, and the second has been changed by 
the Latins into the contemptible diminutive AugustuluB. The 
life of this inoffensive youth was spared by the generous clem- 
ency of Odoacer, who dismissed him, with his whole family, 
from the imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at six 
thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle of Lucnllus, in 
Campania, for the place of his exile or retirement. 1 ” As soon 
as the Romans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, they 
were attracted by the beauties and the pleasures of Campania ; 
and the country-house of the elder Scipio at Litornum exhibit- 
ed a lasting model of their rustic simplicity. 1 *' The delicious 
shores of the Bay of Kaples were crowded with villas ; and 


148 The precise year in which the Western empire was extinguished is not posi- 
tively ascertained. The vulgar era of a.d 476 appears to have the sanction of 
authentic chronicles. But the two dates assigned by Jornandos (c. 40, p. 680) 
would delay that great event to the year 479 ; and though M de Buat has over- 
looked his evidence, he produces (tom. vw p. 201-288) many collateral circum- 
stances in support of the same opinion. 

138 See his medals in Dncange (Pam. Bvzantin. p. 81), Priscus (Excerpt. Begat, 
p. 57 [p. 185, edit. Bonn]). Maffei (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. ii. p, 814). 
We may allege a famous and similar case. The meanest subjects of the lioman 
empire assumed the illustrious name of Patricias, which, by the conversion of Ire- 
land, has been communicated to a whole nation. 

147 Ingrediens autem Bavennam deposuit Augustulum de regno, ettjus infuntiam 
misertns concessit ei sanguinem ; et quia pulcher erat, tamen donavit ei redifcum 
sex millia solidos, et misit eum intra Campaniam cum parontibus suifl liboro vl- 
vere.— -Anonym. Yales p 716 [Amin, Marc. tom. li. p 808, edit. Bipon.]. Jor- 
nandes says (c. 46, p, 680), “in Lucullano Companies castello c&alii poena damn*" 
vit.” 

144 See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca (Epist. lxxxvi.). The philosophei 
might have recollected that all luxury is relative; and that the elder Scipio, whose 
manneis were polished by study and conversation, was himself accused of the! 
vice by his ruder contemporaries (Livy, xxix, 19> 
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Sylla applauded the masterly skill of his rival, who had seated 
himself on the lofty promontory of Misenum, that commands, 
on every side, tho sea and land, as far as the boundaries of the 
horizon. 1 ” The villa of Marias was purchased, within a few 
years, by Lucullus, and the price had increased from two thou- 
sand five hundred to more than fourscore thousand pounds 
sterling. 1 ” It was adorned by the new proprietor with Gre- 
cian arts and Asiatic treasures ; and the houses and gardens 
of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank in the list of impe- 
rial palaces . 1 * 1 When the Yandals became formidable to the 
searcoast, the Lucullan villa, on the promontory of Misenum, 
gradually assumed the strength and appellation of a strong 
castle, the obscure retreat of the last Emperor of the West. 
About twenty years after that great revolution, it was convert- 
ed into a church and monastery, to receive the bones of St. Se- 
verinus. They securely reposed, amidst the broken trophies 
of Oimbric and Armenian victories, till the beginning of the 
tenth century ; when the fortifications, which might afford a 
dangerous shelter to the Saracens, were demolished by the 
people of Naples. 1 ” 


1W Sylla, in the language of a Boldior, piaised his peritia castram$tandi (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. xviii. 7) Phsodrua, who makes its shady walks (lata viridia) the 
scene of on insipid fable (ii. 5), has thus described the situation: 

Casar Tiberius quum petens Nonpolim, 

In Misenensem villain veniaset suam j 
Quse monte summo posita Luculli mnnu 
Pronpectat Siculum et despicit Tuscum maze. 

im From seven myriads and a half to two hundred and fifty myriads of drachm©. 
Yet even in tho possession of Manus it was a luxurious retirement. The Homans 
derided his indolouce ; they soon bewailed Mh activity. See Plutarch in Mario 
[c. 84], tom. ii. p. 524. 

181 Lucullus had other villas of equal though various magnificence at Bain, Na- 
ples, Tusculum, etc. He boasted that lie changed his climate with the storks and 
cranes. Plutarch, in Lucnll [c. 80] tom. iii. p. 193. 

in Sovonnus died in Noricum, a.d. 482. fcix years afterwards, his body, which 
scattered miracles as it passed, was transported by his disciples into Italy. The 
devotion of a Neapolitan lady invited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place 
of Augustulus, who was probably no more. See Baronins (AnnaL Ecclcs. a.p. 
496, No, 50, 51) and Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xvi. p. 178-181), from the 
original Life by Eugippius. Tho narrative of the last migration of Severinus to 
Naples is likewise an authentic piece. 
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Odoacer was the first barbarian who reigned in Italy over a 
people who had once asserted their just superiority above the 
Decay of the rest of mankind. The disgrace of the Romans still 
Boman spirit exc ites our respectful compassion, and wo fondly 
sympathize with the imaginary grief and indignation of their 
degenerate posterity. But the calamities of Italy had gradu- 
ally subdued the proud consciousness of freedom and glory. 
In the age of Roman virtue the provinces were subject to the 
arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the republic, till those 
laws were subverted by civil discord, and both the city and 
the provinces became the servile property of a tyrant. The 
forms of the constitution, which alleviated or disguised their 
abject slavery, were abolished by time and violence; the 
Italians alternately lamented the presence or the absence of 
the sovereigns whom they detested or despised; and tho suc- 
cession of five centuries inflicted the various evils of military 
license, capricious despotism, and elaborate oppression. Dur- 
ing the same period, the barbarians had emerged from obscur- 
ity and contempt, and the warriors of Germany and Scythia 
were introduced into the provinces as the servants, the allies, 
and at length the masters, of the Romans, whom they insulted 
or protected. The hatred of the people was suppressed by 
fear; they respected the spirit and splendor of tho martial 
chiefs who were invested with the honors of tho empire ; and 
the fate of Rome had long depended on tho sword of those 
formidable strangers. The stern Ricimor, who trampled on 
the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, without assuming 
the title, of a king; and the patient Romans wero insensibly 
prepared to acknowledge the royalty of Odoacor and his bar- 
baric successors. 

The King of Italy was not unworthy of tho high station to 
which his valor and fortune had exalted him. Ilis savage 
character «nd manners were polished by the habits of converav- 
Odoacer. sation ; and he respected, though a conqueror and 
a.b. 476 - 490 . a barbarian, the institutions, and even the prejudices, 
of his subjects. After an interval of sovon years, Odoacor re- 
stored the consulship of tho West. For himself ho modestly, 
or proudly, declined an honor which was still accepted by the 
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emperors of the East ; but the curule chair was successively 
filled by eleven of the most illustrious senators and the list 
is adorned by the respectable name of Basilius, whose virtues 
claimed the friendship and grateful applause of Sidonins, his 
client. 1 ' 4 The laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, 
and the civil administration of Italy was still exercised by the 
Praetorian praefect and his subordinate officers. Odoacer de- 
volved on the Eoman magistrates the odious and oppressive 
task of collecting the public revenue ; but he reserved for him- 
self the merit of seasonable and popular indulgence. 1 " Like 
the rest of the barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian 
heresy ; but he revered the monastic and episcopal characters, 
and the silence of the Catholics attests the toleration which 
they enjoyed. The peace of the city required the interposi- 
tion of his praefect Basilius in the choice of a Eoman pontiff. 
The decree which restrained the clergy from alienating their 
lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of the people, 
whose devotion would have been taxed to repair the dilapida- 
tions of the Churcli. 1 " Italy was protected by the arms of 
its conqueror; and its frontiers were respected by the bar- 
barians of Gaul and Germany, who had so long insulted the 
feeble race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the Adriatic, to 
chastise the assassins of the Emperor Nepos, and to acquire 
the maritime province of Dalmatia. BTo passed the Alps, to 
rescue the remains of Norieum from Fava, or Feletheus, Bling 
of the Eugians, who held his residence beyond the Danube. 


in The consular Fasti may be found in Pagi or JVfuratori. The consuls named 
by Odoacer, or perhaps by the Roman senate, appear to hare been acknowledged 
in the Eastern empire. 

,M Sidonins Apollinaris 0. i. Epist. 9, p. 22, edit. Slrmond) has compared the two 
leading senators of his time (a.b.468), Gennadius Avienus and Ctecina Basilius. 
To the former he assigns the spocious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public and 
private life. A Basilius junior, possibly his son, was consul in the year 480. 

m Epiphanies interceded for the people of Pavia, and the king first granted an 
indulgence of five years, and afterwards relieved thorn from the oppression of l‘e- 
lagius, the I’rtntorian prmfect (Ennodius, in Vit. Ht. Epiphan. in Hiimond. Oper. 
tom. i. 1670 167-'). 

>n See Baronius, Annal. F.ccles. a.d. 48!?, No. 10-15. Sixteen years afterwards 
the irregular proceedings of Basilius were condemned by I’ope Symmachns in a 
Roman synod. 
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The king was vanquished in battle, and led away prisoner; a 
numerous colony of captives and subjects was transplanted 
into Italy; and Home, after a long period of defeat and dis- 
grace, might claim the triumph of her barbarian master. 1 ” 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odoacor, his 
kingdom exhibited the sad prospect of misery and desolation. 

Since the age of Tiberius the decay of agriculture 
state of Italy. }j a( j b een f e lt in Italy ; and it was a just subject of 
complaint that the life of the Roman people depended on the 
accidents of the winds and waves. 1 *’ In the division and the 
decline of the empire, the tributary harvests of Egypt and 
Africa were withdrawn ; the numbers of the inhabitants con- 
tinually diminished with the means of subsistence ; and the 
country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, fam- 
ine,”* and pestilence. St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of 
a populous district, which had been once adorned with the 
flourishing cities of Bologna, Modena, Rhegium, and Placon- 
tia. uo Pope Gelasins was a subject of Odoacer; and he af- 
firms, with strong exaggeration, that in ./Emilia, Tuscany, and 
the adjacent provinces, the human species was almost extir- 
pated . 141 The plebeians of Rome, who were fed by the hand 
of their master, perished or disappeared as soon as his liberal- 
ity was suppressed; the decline of the arts reduced the indus- 


m He wars of Odoacer are concisely mentioned by Pool the Deacon (do Gcst. 
Langobard. L i. c. 19, p.757, edit Grot) and in the two Chronicles of Cossiodorus 
and Cnspiniait The Life of St Severinus, by Eugippius, which die Count de Buat 
(Hist des Peoples, etc., tom. viii. c. 1, 4, 8, 9) has diligently studied, illustrates the 
rtun of Noricnm and the Bavarian antiquities. 

m Tacit. AnnaL in. 53 [54], The Recherches sur r Administration des Torres 
chez les Romains (p. 351-861) clearly state the progress of internal decay. 

m ^ famine, which afflicted Italy at the time of the irruption of Odoacer, King 
of the Hernli, is eloquently described in prose and verse by a French poet (Dei 
Mois, tom. ii. p. 174, 206, edit, in 12mo). I am ignorant from whence he derives 
his information, but I am well assured that he relates some facts incompatible with 
the troth of history. 

"* S*® the 89th epistle of St Ambrose [tom. ii. p* 914, edit. Boned.], as it is 
quoted by Murotori, Sopra le Anticbith Italiano, tom. i. Dissert xxi. p, 354. 

. 141 Tnscia, ceteraque provincial in quibus hominum props tiullus exsis- 

tit.— Gelaslus, Epist. ad Andromachum, apud Baronium, Annal, Eccles. a.o. 49(1, 
No. 86. ' 
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trious mechanic to idleness and want ; and the senators, who 
might support with patience the ruin of their country, be 
wailed their private loss of wealth and luxury.* One third of 
those ample estates to which the ruin of Italy is originally im- 
puted 14 * was extorted for the use of the conquerors. Injurios 
were aggravated by insults ; the sense of actual sufferings was 
embittered by the fear of more dreadful evils ; and as now 
lands were allotted to new swarms of barbarians, each senator 
was apprehensive lest the arbitrary surveyors should approach 
his favorite villa or his most profitable farm. The least un- 
fortunate were those who submitted without a murmur to the 
powor which it was impossible to resist. Since they desired 
to live, they owed some gratitude to the tyrant who had spared 
their lives ; and since he was the absolute master of thoir fort- 
unes, the portion which ho left must bo accepted as his pure 
and voluntary gift. 1 " The distress of Italy* was mitigated by 
the prudence and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound him- 
self, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy tlio demands of a 
licentious and turbulent multitude. The kings of the barba- 
rians were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered by their 
natiwe subjects ; and the various bands of Italian mercenaries, 
who associated under the standard of an elective general, claim- 
ed a larger privilege of freedom and rapine. A monarchy dos- 


ui Verumque confitentibus, latiftmdia perdidere Italiam.— Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xviii. 7 [§ 8]. 

14 * Such arc the topics of consolation, or rather of patience, which Cicero (ad IV 
miliaros, 1 ix, Kpist 1 7) suggests to his friend Papinas Rsetus, under the military 
dosjmtism of Cassar. The argument, however, of “ vivere pulcherrimum duxi " is 
more forcibly addressed to a Roman philosopher, who possessed the free alternative 
of life or death. 


* Denina supposes that the barbarians wore compelled by necessity to turn their 
attention to agriculture. Italy, either imperfectly cultivated or not at all, by the 
indolent oi mined proprietors, not only could not furnish the imposts on which the 
pay of the soldiery depended, but not o\e» a certain supply of the necessaries of 
life. The neighboring countries were now occupied by warlike nations ; the sup- 
plies of com from Africa woie cut off*; foioign commerce nearly destroyed; they 
could not look for supplies beyond the limits of Italy, throughout winch the agri- 
culture had been long in a state of progressive but rapid depression, (I)onina, 
Rev. d’ Italia, L v. c. i.). — M. 

* Compare, on the desolation and change of property in Italy, Munso, Geschichte 
des ostgothischen Reiches, part ii p, 73 aetp— M, 
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titute of national union and hereditary right hastened to its 
dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years, Odoacer was op- 
pressed by the superior genius of Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths, a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and 
whose name still excites and deservos the attention of man- 
kind. 
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chaptee mm 

Origin, Progress, and Effects of the Monastic Life,— Conversion of the Barbarians 
to Chiintiamty and Ananism. — Persecution of the Vandals in Africa. — Extinc- 
tion of Anamsm among the Barbarians. 

The indissoluble connection of civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
has compelled and encouraged me to relate the progress, the 
persecutions, the establishment, the divisions, the final triumph, 
and the gradual corruption of Christianity. I have purposely 
delayed the consideration of two religious events interesting 
in the study of human nature, and important in the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. I. The institution of the mo- 
nastic life ;* and, II. The conversion of the northern barba- 
rians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the distinction of the 
vulgar and the ascetic Glvnst/lanis .* The loose and imperfect 
i. t«m *o- practice of religion satisfied tho conscience of the 
ori*m om'o multitude. The prince or magistrate, tho soldier 
“““**• or merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal and im- 
plicit faith with the exercise of their profession, tho pursuit 
of their interest, and the indulgence of their passions; but 
the ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigid precepts of the 
Gospel, were inspired by the savage enthusiasm which repre- 
sents man as a criminal and God as a tyrant. They seriously 


1 The origin of the monastic institution has been laboriously discussed by Tho- 
massin (Discipline de Frfglise, tom. i. p. 1410-1 120), and Ilelyot (Hist, dos Ordros 
Monastiques, tom. i. p. 1-60). Those authors are very learned and tolerably hon- 
est, and their difference of opinion shows the subject in its full oxtenr, Yet tho 
cautious Protestant, who distrusts any Popish guides, may consult t ho sm until book 
of Bingham's Christian Antiquities. 

* See Kuseb. Pcmonstrat. Evangel (1. i. p. 20, 21, edit. Grntx*. Bob. Stephani, 
Paris, 1045). In his Ecclesiastical History, published twelve years after tho De- 
monstration, Eusebius (L ii. c. 17) assorts tho Christianity of the Therapoum* ; but 
he appears ignorant that a similar institution was actually revived in Egypt 
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renounced the business and the pleasures of the age ; abjured 
the use of wine, of flesh, and of marriage ; chastised their body, 
mortified their affections, and embraced a life of misery, as 
the price of eternal happiness. In the reign of Constantine, 
the ascetics fled from a profane and degenerate world to pep 
petual solitude or religious society. Like the first Christians 
of Jerusalem,’* they resigned the use or the property of their 
temporal possessions ; established regular communities of the 
same sex and a similar disposition; and assumed the names 
of Hermits, , Monks, and Anchorets, expressive of their lonely 
retreat in a natural or artificial desert. They soon acquired 
the respect of the world, which they despised ; and the loud- 
est applause was bestowed on this Divine Phelosophy,* which 
surpassed, without the aid of science or reason, the laborious 
virtues of the Grecian schools. The monks might indeed con- 
tend with the Stoics in the contempt of fortune, of pain, and 
of death. The Pythagorean silence and submission were re- 
vived in their servile discipline ; and they disdained as firmly 
as the Cynics themselves all the forms and decencies of civil 
society. But the votaries of this Divine Philosophy aspirod 
to imitate a purer and more perfect model. They trod in the 
footsteps of the prophets, who had retired to the desert ;* and 


8 Cassian (CoIIat. xnii. 5 [Max. Bibl. Patr. t. vii. p. 208]) claims tills origin for 
the institution of the Ccmobites , which gradually decayed till it was restored by 
Antony and his disciples. 

4 ’Q<peki[j,u)TaTOv ydp ri XPVP& ' dvOpcjirovc l\0ov<ra wapd Bhv t) rotavrr} <p tXo- 
ootpia. These are the expressive words of Sozomen, who copiously and agreeably 
describes (L i. c. 12, 13, 14) the origin and progioss of thin monkish philosophy 
(see Smcer. Thesaur Ecdes. tom. li. p. 1441). Some modern writers, Lipnius 
(tom. iv. p. 448; Manuduct ad Philosoph. Stoic, iii. 18), and La Mothe io Vayor 
(tom. ix. de la Vertu des Payens, p. 228-2G2) have compared the Carmelites to the 
Pythagoreans, and the Cynics to the Capucms. 

6 The Carmelites denve their pedigree in legular succession from the prophet 
Elijah (see the Theses of Beziers, a.d. 1682, in Baylo’s Nonvelles de la Ucpubtique 
des Lettres, CEuvres, tom, i. p. 82, etc. ; and the prolix irony of the Ordros Monas- 
tiques, an anonymous work, tom. i. p. 1-4&1, Berlin, 17/51> Home and the Inqui- 
sition of Spain silenced the profane criticism of the Jesuits of Flanders (Holyot, 


* It has before been shown that the first Christum community was not strictly 
ccsnobitic. See vol ii. p. 131.— M. 
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they restored the devout and contemplative life which had 
been instituted by the Essenians in Palestine- and Egypt. The 
philosophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonishment a 
solitary people who dwelt among the palm-trees near the 
Dead Sea, who subsisted without money, who were propa- 
gated without women, and who derived from the disgust and 
repentance of mankind a perpetual supply of voluntary asso- 
ciates.* 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first 
example of the monastic life. An tony , T an illiterate' youth 
Antony and of the lower parts of Thebais, distributed his patri- 
eotS? nk * ° f mon y>” deserted his family and native home, and ex- 
A.D.m ecuted his monastic penance with original and in- 
trepid fanaticism. After a long and painful novitiate among 
the tombs and in a ruined tower, he boldly advanced into the 


Hist, dos Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. p. 282-300), and the statue of Elijah tbo 
Carmelite has been erected in the Church of St. Peter (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. 
in. p. 87). 

0 Plin Hist. Natur. ▼. 15. “ Gens sola, et in toto orbe prater ceteras mira, sino 
ulia feminft, omni venere abdicate, sine pecnmft, socia palmarum. Ita per soculo- 
i um milha (mcredibile dicta) gens seterna est ra qu& nemo nascitur. Tam focunda 
ilhs aliomm vitas pconitontia est.” He places them just beyond the noxious influ- 
ence of the lake, and names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. The 
Laura and monastery of St. Sabas could not be far distant from this place. See 
Reland, Palestin. tom. i. p. 295 ; tom. ii. p. 768, 874, 880, 890. 

7 See Athanas. Op. tom, ii. p. 450-505 [tom. i. p. 793-866, edit. Bened. 1698], 
and the Vit. Patrum, p. 26-74, with Rosweyde’s Annotations. The former is the 
Gieok original ; the latter a very ancient Latin version by Evagnus, the fnend of’ 
St. Jerome. 

• T pApnara piv pdOeiv oijk rjvivxero. Athanas. tom. ii, in Vit. St. Anton, p, 452 
[p. 795, edit. Bened. 1698; cf. c. 72, p. 849], and the assertion of his total igno- 
rance has been received by many of the ancients and modems. But Tillemont 
(Mdm. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 066) shows, by some probable arguments, that Antony 
Could read and write in tho Coptic, his native tongue; and that he was only a 
stranger to the Greek letters . Tho philosopher Syncsius (p. 51 [edit. Paris, 1612]) 
acknowledges that the natural genius of Antony did not require the aid of learn- 
ing. 

9 “Arurce autom erant ei tt ecentaa uberes, et valde optima” (Vit, Patr. 1. v. p. i.] 
p. 86). If tho antra be a square measuro of a hundred Egyptian cubits (Rosweyde, 
Onomasticon ad Vit. Patrum, p. 1014, 1015 Q>. 1009]), and the Egyptian cubit of 
all ages be equal to twenty-two English inches (Greaves, vol h p. 283), the arora 
will consist of about three quarters of an English acre. 
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desert three days’ journey to the eastward of the Nile ; dis- 
covered a lonely spot, which possessed the advantages of shade 
and water, and fixed his last residence on Mount CoLsim, near 
the Red Sea, where an ancient monastery still preserves the 
name and memory of the saint. 10 The curious devotion of the 
Christians pursued him to the desert, and when he was obliged 
to appear at Alexandria in the face of mankind, lie supported 
his fame with discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Athanasius, whose doctrine ho approved ; and the 
Egyptian peasant respectfully declined a respectful invitation 
from the Emperor Constantine. Tho venerable pa- 
a.b. att-86«. (for Antony attained tho age of one hundred 

and five years) beheld the numerous progeny which had been 
formed by his example and his lessons. The prolific colonics 
of monks multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of Libya, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To 
the south of Alexandria, the mountain and adjacent desert 
of Nitria was peopled by five thousand anchorets ; and tho 
traveller may still investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries 
which were planted in that barren soil by the disciples of An- 
tony. 11 In the Upper Thebais, the vacant island of Taboinio’ 9 
was occupied by Pachomius and fourteen hundred of his 
brethren. That holy abbot successively founded nine monas- 
teries of men and one of women ; and the festival of Easter 
sometimes collected fifty thousand religious persons who fol- 


l# The description of the monastery is given by Jerome (tom. i. p. 2 IS, 240, in 
Yit. Hilarion [tom. li p 31, edit. Vallars.]), and the P. Sicard (Missions clu Le- 
vant, tom. v. p. 122-200. Their accounts cannot always be reconciled : the father 
painted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from his experience. 

11 Jerome, tom. i p. 140, ad Eustochium [Ep. 22, p. 110, edit. Vail. ]; Hist. 
Lansiac. c. 7, in Yit. Fatrum, p. 712 [p. 982]. The V. Sicard (Missions du Le- 
vant, tom. ii. p. 29-79) visited and has described this desert, which now contains 
four monasteries and twenty or thirty monks. See D’Anville, Description de 
rEgypte, p. 74. 

ia Tabenne is a small island in the Nile, in the diocese of Tontyra, or Dendera, 
between the modem town of Girge and tho mins of ancient Thebes (D'Anvilte, p. 
194). M. de Tillemont doubts whether it wns an ihle ; but X may conclude from 
his own facts that the primitive name wns afterwards transferred to tho great 
monastery of Ban or Fabau (Mtfm. Ecdds. tom. vii. p. 078, 688). 
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lowed his cmgdie rule of discipline." The stately and popu- 
lous city of Oxyrinckus, the seat of Christian orthodoxy, had 
devoted the temples, the public edifices, and even the ram- 
parts to pious and charitable uses; and the bishop, who might 
preach in twelve churches, computed ten thousand females 
and twenty thousand males of the monastic profession." The 
Egyptians, who gloried in this marvellous revolution, were dis- 
posed to hope, and to believe, that the number of the monks 
was equal to the remainder of the people;" and posterity 
might repeat the saying which had formerly been applied to 
the sacred animals of the same country, that in Egypt it was 
less difficult to find a god than a man. 

Athanasius introduced into Borne the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the monastic life ; and a school of this new philosophy 
Pro a ation was °P ene< ^ by the disciples of Antony, who accom- 
onJemoaSs- panied their primate to the holy threshold of the 
Hom^ Vatican. The strange and Bavage appearance of these 
Egyptians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, 
at length, applause and zealous imitation. The senators, and 
more especially the matrons, transformed their palaces and vil- 
las into religions houses; and the narrow institution of six 
Vestals was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which were 
seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and in the 
r.D*m e ' “udst of the Roman forum." Inflamed by the ex- 
ample of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose name was 
Hilarion,” fixed his dreary abode on a sandy beach between 


“ See in the Codex Regnlarum (published by Lucas Holstenius, Home, 1661) a 
preface of St. Jerome to his Latin version of the Buie of Pachomius, tom. i. p. 61 
[tom. i. p. 25, edit. Augsb. 1 759}. 

14 Rufin. c. 5, in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. lie calls it “ civitas ampla valde ot po- 
pulosa,” and reckons twelve churches. Strabo (1. xvii. p. 1 ICG [p. 612, edit. Ca- 
sanb.]) and Ammiamis (xxii. 10) lmvo made honomblo mention of Oxyrinchus, 
whose inhabitants adored a small fish in a magnificent temple. 

14 Quanti populi h&bentnr in tirbibus, untie pone habentur in doAortis multitudi- 
nes monachorum. — Kufiti. c. 7, in Vit. Patrum, p. 461. lie congratulates the 
fortunate change. 

*• The introduction of the monastic life into Home and Italy is occasionally 
mentioned by Jerome, tom. 1. p. lit), 120, 199. 

IV See the Life of Hilarion, by St* Jerome (tom. L p. 241, 252 [tom. ii. p. 15, 24, 
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the sea and a morass, about seven miles from Gaza. The au- 
stere penance, in which he persisted forty-eight years, diffused 
a similar enthusiasm ; and the holy man was followed by a 
_ , , _ train of two or three thousand anchorets whenever 
to*- he visited the innumerable monasteries of Pales- 

jLj), 800 L 

tine. The fame of Basil” is immortal in the mo- 
nastic history of the East. With a mind that had tasted the 
learning and eloquence of Athens, with an ambition scarcely 
to be satisfied by the archbishopric of Caesarea, Basil retired to 
a savage solitude in Pontus, and deigned for a while to give 
laws to the spiritual colonies which he profusely scattered 
along the coast of the Black Sea. In the West, Martin of 
M iUlu Tours,” a soldier, a hermit, a bishop, and a saint, 
Q “L n established the monasteries of Gaul: two thousand 

of his disciples followed him to the grave ; and his 
eloquent historian challenges the deserts of Thebais to pro- 
duce, in a more favorable climate, a champion of oqual virtue. 
The progress of the monks was not less rapid or universal than 
that of Christianity itself. Every province, and at last oveiy 
city, of the empire was filled with their increasing multitudes; 
and the bleak and barren isles from Lcrins to Lipari, that arise 
out of the Tuscan Sea, were chosen by the anchorets for the 
place of their voluntary exile. An easy and perpetual inter- 
course by sea and land connected the provinces of the Roman 
world ; and the life of Hilarion displays the facility with which 
an indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse Egypt, ombark 
for Sidly, escape to Epirus, and finally settle in the island of 


edit Vail.]) The stones of Pan], Ililanon, and Malohas, by the same author, are 
admirably told j aud the only defect of these pleasing compositions is the want of 
truth and common-sense. 

19 His original retreat was in a small village on the banks of the tris, not fur 
from Neo-Caesarea. The ten or twelve years of his monastic life wore disturbed 
by long and frequent avocations Some critics have disputed the authenticity of 
his ascetic mles; hut the external evidence is weighty, and they can only prove 
that it is the woik of a ical or affected enthusiast. See Tillomont, M<hn. V<ccM«. 
tom.ix p. 030-644 ; llolyot, Hist, des Ordros Monastiqucs, tom. i, p. 170 181. 

19 See his Life, and the three Dialogues by Sulpicius Sevcrus, who asserts (Dia- 
log. i 1 0) that the hooksellei s of Borne were delighted with the quick and ready 
sale of his popular work. 
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Cyprus." The Latin Christians embraced the religious insti- 
tutions of Eome. The pilgrims who visited Jerusalem eager- 
ly copied, in the most distant climates of the earth, the faith- 
ful model of the monastic life. The disciples of Antony spread 
themselves beyond the tropic, over the Christian empire of 
^Ethiopia .* 1 The monastery of Banchor,” in Flintshire, which 
contained above two thousand brethren, dispersed a numerous 
colony among the barbarians of Ireland and Iona, one of 
the Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused 
over the northern regions a doubtful ray of science and su- 
perstition." 

These unhappy exiles from social life were impelled by the 
dark and implacable genius of superstition. Their mutual res- 
cues of its °* ut * on was supported by the example of millions, 
ra pid prog- of either sex, of every age, and of every rank ; and 
each proselyte who entered the gates of a monas- 
tery was persuaded that he trod the steep and thorny path of 
eternal happiness." But the operation of these religious mo- 


90 When Hilarion sailed from Parcatonium to Cape Pachynus, he ofleied to pay 
his passage with a book of the Gospels. Postliumian, a Gallic monk, who had 
visited Egypt, found a merchant-ship bound from Alexandria to Maiseilles, and 
performed the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. 1) Athanasius, who 
addressed his Life of St. Antony to the foreign monks, was obliged to hasten the 
composition, that it might be ready for the sailing of tho fleets (tom. u. p. 451 
[tom. i. p. 794, edit. Bened. 1698]). 

91 See Jerome (tom. i. p. 126), Assemani, Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p 92, p. 857- 
919, and Geddes, Church History of ^Ethiopia, p. 29, 80, 81. The Abyssinian 
monks adhere very strictly to the primitive institution. 

99 Camden's Britannia, voL i. p. 666, 667. 

99 All that learning can extract from the rubbish of the Dark Ages is copiously 
stated by Archbishop Usher in his Britannicaruxn Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, c. 
xvi p. 425-508. 

94 This small though not barren spot, Iona, Ily, or Colnmbkill, only two miles 
in length and one mile in breadth, has been distinguished — 1. By the monastery 
of St. Columbn, founded a.d. 560, whoso abbot exorcised an extraordinary juris- 
diction over the bishops of Caledonia ; 2. By a classic library, which afforded some 
hopes of an entire Livy ; and, 3. By tho tombs of sixty kings, Scots, Irish, and 
Norwegians, who reposed in holy ground Moo Usher (p. 811, 860-870) and Bu- 
chanan (Her. Scot 1. ii. p. 15, edit liuddiman). 

99 Chrysostom (in the first tome of the Benedictine edition) has consecrated three 
books to the praise and defence of the monastic life. He is encouraged, by the ex- 
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tives was variously determined by the temper and situation of 
mankind. Reason might subdue, or passion might suspend, 
their influence j but they acted most forcibly on the infirm 
minds of children and females ; they were strengthened by 
secret remorse or accidental misfortune ; and they might de- 
rive some aid from the temporal considerations of vanity or 
interest. It was naturally supposed that the pious and hum- 
ble monks, who had renounced the world to accomplish the 
work of their salvation, were the best qualified for the spirit- 
ual government of the Christians. The reluctant hermit was 
tom from his cell, and seated, amidst the acclamations of tho 
people, on the episcopal throne : the monasteries of Egypt, of 
Gaul, and of the East supplied a regular succession of saints 
and bishops ; and ambition soon discovered tho secret road 
which led to the possession of wealth and honors.” Tho pop- 
ular monks, whose reputation was connected with the fame 
and success of the order, assiduously labored to multiply tho 
number of their fellow-captives. They insinuated themselves 
into noble and opulent families ; and tho specious arts of flat- 
tery and seduction were employed to secure those proselytes 
who might bestow wealth or dignity on the monastic profes- 
sion. The indignant father bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an 
only Bon ; ST the credulous maid was betrayed by vanity to vio- 
late the laws of nature ; and the matron aspired to imaginary 
perfection by renouncing the virtues of domestic life. Paula 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of Jerome and tho pro- 


ample of the aik, to presume that none hut the elect (the monks) can possibly be 
saved (1. *• p 55, 50) Elsewhere, indeed, he becomes more moreifUl (1, iii. p. 8il, 
84), and allows different degrees of glory, like the sun, moon, and stars. In hitt 
lively companbon of a king and a monk (L iii. p. 110-121), be supposes (wlmt is 
hardly fair) that the king will be more sparingly rewarded and more rigorously 
punished 

* Tbomassin (Discipline de l’tfglise, tom. i. p. 1426-1400) and Mubillon (< Eiivres 
Fosfhuraes, tom. ii. p. 115-158). The monks were gradually adopted us n part of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy 

" Middleton (vol. i. p. 110) liberally censures the conduct mid writings of 
Chiysostom, one of the most eloquent and successful advocates for the monastic 
life. 

"Jerome’s devout ladies form a very considerable portion of his works: the 
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fane title of mother-in-law of God" tempted that illustrious 
widow to consecrate the virginity of her daughter Eustochium. 
By the advice and in the company of her spiritual guide, 
Paula abandoned Rome and her infant son; retired to the 
holy village of Bethlehem ; founded a hospital and four mon- 
asteries ; and acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous station in the Catholic Church. Such rare 
and illustrious penitents were celebrated as the glory and ex- 
ample of their age ; but the monasteries were filled by a crowd 
of obscure and abject plebeians, 80 who gained in the cloister 
much more than they had sacrificed in the world. Peasants, 
slaves, and mechanics might escape from poverty and con- 
tempt to a safe and honorable profession, whose apparent 
hardships were mitigated by custom, by popular applause, and 
by the secret relaxation of discipline. 81 The subjects of Rome, 
whose persons and fortunes were made responsible for un- 
equal and exorbitant tributes, retired from the oppression of 
the imperial government ; and the pusillanimous youth pre- 
ferred the penance of a monastic to the dangers of a military 
life. The affrighted provincials of every rank, who fled be- 
fore the barbarians, found shelter and subsistence ; whole le- 
gions were buried in these religious sanctuaries ; and the same 


particular treatise, which he styles the Epitaph of Tania (tom. i. p. 169-192 [Ep. 
108, tom i. p. 684, edit. Vallars.]), is an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. 
The exordium is ridiculously turgid; “If all the membois of my body weie 
changed into tongues, and if all my limbB resounded with a human voice, yet 
should I be incapable,” etc. 

** “RociusDeieasc coepisti” (Jerom. tom.i p. UO, ad Eustochium). Rufinus (m 
Hieionym. Op. tom. iv. p. 223), who was justly scandalized, asks his adversary 
fiom what pagan poet he had stolen an expression so impious and absurd. 

*° Nunc autem vemunt plerumque ad hanc professionem KervitutiH Dei, et ex con- 
ditione servili, vel etiairi liberati, vol propter hoc a Dorn inis liberate sive liboiandi ; 
et ex vit& rusticanft, et ex opificum exercitationo, et plebeio labore.— Augustm. do 
Oper. Mouach. c. 22, ap. Thomassin, Discipline de l’kgliso, tom. iii. p. 109 1. The 
Egyptian, who blamed Arsenius, owned that ho led a more comfortable life as a 
monk than as a shepherd. Roe Tillemont, Mdm. Eccldg. tom. xiv. p. 679. 

u A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10), who lodged at Cadiz 
in a convent of his brethren, soon understood that their repose was never interrupt- 
ed by nocturnal devotion, “ quoiqu’on ne laisse pas do sonner pour l’ddification 
du peuple.” 

HI.— 43 
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cause which relieved the distress of individuals impaired the 
strength and fortitude of the empire.” 

The monastic profession of the ancients ” was an act of vol- 
untary devotion. The inconstant fanatic was threatened with 
obedience of fl 1 e eternal vengeance of the God whom he deserted ; 
the monks. ^ a oors 0 f the monastery were still open for 
repentance. Those monks whose conscience was fortified by 
reason or passion were at liberty to resume the character of 
men and citizens; and even the spouses of Christ might ac- 
cept the legal embraces of an earthly lover .* 4 The examples 
of scandal and the progress of superstition suggested the pro- 
priety of more forcible restraints. After a sufficient trial, the 
fidelity of the novice was secured by a solemn and perpetual 
vow; and his irrevocable engagement was ratified by the laws 
of the Church and State. A guilty fugitive was pursued, ar- 
rested, and restored to his perpetual prison ; and the interpo- 
sition of the magistrate oppressed the freedom and merit which 
had alleviated, in some degree, the abject slavery of the mo- 
nastic discipline.** The actions of a monk, his words, and oven 
his thoughts were determined by an inflexible rule** or a ca- 


n See a very sensible preface of Lucas Holstenius to the Codex Regolnrum. 
The emperors attempted to support the obligation of public and private duties ; 
but the feeble dikes were swept away by the torrent of superstition ; and Justinian 
surpassed the most sanguine wishes of the monks (Tliomassin, tom. i. p. 1782- 
1799, and Bingham, 1 vii. c. 8, p. 2/58). 

* The monastic institutions, particulaily those of Egypt, about the year 400, 
aie described by four curious and devout travellers — Bufinus (Vit. Patrum, 1. ii. 
iii. p. 424-636), Fosthumian (Snip. Sever Dialog, i.). Palladia* (Hist. Lausiac. in 
Vit. Patrum, p. 709-863 [783]), and Cassian (soe in tom. vii. Bibliother. Max. 
Fatram, his four first books of Institutes, and the twenty-four Collations or Con- 
ferences). 

** The example of Malchas (Jerom. tom. i 256 [tom. it p. 44, edit. Vallars.]), 
and the design of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1), are incontestable 
proofs of their fieedom, which is elegantly described by Erasmus in his life of St 
Jerome. See Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. vi. p. 279-300* 

** See the Laws of Justinian (Novell cxxiii. No. 42 [Auth. Coll. lx. tit vil]) f 
and of Lewis the Pious (in the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 427), and tho act- 
ual jurisprudence of France, m Denissart (Decisions, etc,, tom. iv. p. $ 55 , etc.). 

* The ancient Codex Regolarum, collected by Benedict Anianinus, the reformer 
of the monks in the beginning of the ninth century, and published in the seven- 
teenth by Lucas Holstenius, contains thirty different rules for men and women* 
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pricions superior. The slightest offences were corrected by 
disgrace or confinement, extraordinary fasts, or bloody flagel- 
lation ; and disobedience, murmur, or delay was ranked in 
the catalogue of the most heinous sins.” A blind submission 
to the commands of the abbot, however absurd, or even crim- 
inal, they might seem, was the ruling principle, the first virtue 
of the Egyptian monks; and their patience was frequently 
exercised by the most extravagant trials. Thoy were directed 
to remove an enormous rock ; assiduously to water a barren 
staff that was planted in the ground, till, at the ond of three 
years, it should vegetate and blossom like a tree ; to walk into 
a fiery furnace ; or to cast their infant into a deep pond ; and 
several saints, or madmen, have been immortalized in monas- 
tic stoiy by their thoughtless and fearless obedience." The 
freedom of the mind, the source of every generous and rational 
sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of credulity and sub- 
mission ; and the monk, contracting the vices of a slave, de- 
voutly followed the faith and passions of his ecclesiastical ty- 
rant. The peace of the Eastern Church was invaded by a 
swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or humanity ; 
and the imperial troops acknowledged, without shame, that 
they were much loss apprehensive of an encounter with the 
fiercest barbarians.” 


Of these, seven were composed in Egypt, one in the East, one in Cappadocia, one 
in Italy, one in Africa, four in Spain, eight in Gaol or France, and one in England. 

* T The rule of Coluxnbanus, so prevalent in the West, inflicts one hundred lashes 
for very slight offences (Cod. Reg. part ii. p, 174 [tom. i. p. 178, edit, 1759]). Be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne the abbots indnlged themselves in mutilating their 
monks or putting out their eyes— a punishment much less cruel than the tremen- 
dous vade in pace (the subterraneous dungeon or sepulchre), which was afterwards 
invented. See an admirable dibcourbo of the learned Mabillon (CEuvres Pos- 
thumes, tom. ii p. 821-886), who, on this occasion, seems to be inspired by the 
genius of humanity. For such an effort, I can forgive his defence of the holy tear 
of VendOme (p. 861-899). 

38 Snip Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 18, p. 582, etc. [edit Lugd. B. 1647] ; Cassian. In- 
stitute 1. iv. c. 26, 27. “Prsscipua ibi virtus et prima est obedientiu.” Among 
the Verba Seniorum (in Vlt. Patrum, 1. v. p. 617), the fourteenth libel or discourse 
is on the subject of obedience; and the Jesuit Rosweyde, who published that huge 
volume for the use of convents, has collected all the scattered passages in his two 
copious indexes. 

89 Dr. Jbrtm (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voL iv. p. 101) has observed 
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Superstition has often framed and consecrated the fantastic 
garments of the monks ;*" but their apparent singularity some- 
times proceeds from their uniform attachment to a 
and tiabita- simple and primitive model which tho revolutions 

tIOZLB* ** * 

of fashion have made ridiculous in the eyes of man- 
kind. The father of the Benedictines expressly disclaims all 
idea of choice or merit ; and soberly exhorts his discijdos to 
adopt the coarse and convenient dress of the countries which 
they may inhabit.* 1 The monastic habits of tho ancients va- 
ried with the climate and their mode of life ; and they as- 
sumed, with the same indifference, the sheepskin of the Egyp- 
tian peasants or the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. They 
allowed themselves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was 
a cheap and domestic manufacture; but in the "West they re- 
jected such an expensive article of foreign luxury.*" It was 
the practice of the monks either to cut or shave their hair ; 
they wrapped their heads in a cowl to escape tho sight of 
profane objects ; their legs and feet wore naked, except in 
the extreme cold of winter ; and their slow and feeble steps 
were supported by a long staff. The aspect of a genuine 
anchoret waB horrid and disgusting; every sensation that is 
offensive to man was thought acceptable to God ; and the an- 
gelic rule of Tabenne condemned tho salutary custom of bath- 
ing the limbs in water and of anointing them with oil.*’* Tho 

the scandalous valor of the Cappadocian monks, which was exemplified In the 
banishment of Chrysostom. 

40 Cassian has simply though copiously described the monastic habit of Egypt 
(Institat L i.), to which Sozomen (L hi. c. 14) attributes such allegorical meaning 
and virtue. 

41 Regal. Benedict c. 55, 'in Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 51 [tom. I. p. 150, edit 
Augsb. 1759]. 

49 See the Rule of Feneolus, Bishop of XJsez (c. 51, in Cod. Kogul. part it 
p. 136 [tom. i. p. 1C2J), and of Isidore, Bishop of Seville (a 13, in Cad. ltogul. 
pait ii. p 214 [tom. i. p. 193]). 

** Some partial indnlgonces were granted for tho hands and foot u Totum 
antem corpus nemo ungaet nisi causft infirmitatis, ncc lavabitur aquft ntulo cor- 
pora, nisi languor perspicuus sit” (Regul. Rachom. xcii. part l. p. 73 [torn. I p. 
31]), 

* Athanasius (Vit. Ant. c. 47) boasts of Antony’s holy horror of clean water, 

by which his feet were ancontaminated, except under dire necessity.*— M. 
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austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard mat, or a rough 
blanket ; and the same bundle of palm-leaves served them as 
a seat in the day and a pillow in the nighio Their original 
cells were low narrow huts, built of the slightest materials; 
which formed, by the regular distribution of the streets, a large 
and populous village, enclosing within the common wall a 
church, a hospital, perhaps a library, some necessary offices, 
a garden, and a fountain or roscrvoir of fresh water. Thirty 
or forty brethren composed a family of separate discipline and 
diet 1 . ; and the great monasteries of Egypt consisted of thirty 
or forty families. 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the language 
of the monks, and they had discovered by experience that 
, rigid fasts and abstemious diet are the most effect- 

<Thefr diet ^ 

ual preservatives against the impure desires of the 
flesh . 44 The rules of abstinence which they imposed or prac- 
tised were not uniform or perpetual. The cheerful festival 
of the Pentecost was balanced by the extraordinary mortifi- 
cation of Jicnt ; the fervor of new monasteries was insensibly 
relaxed; and the voracious appetite of the Gauls could not 
imitate the patient and temperate virtue of the Egyptians. 4 ’ 
The disciples of Antony and Pachomius were satisfied with 
their daily pittance 4 * of twelve ounces of bread, or rather bis- 

44 St. Jerome, in strong but indiscreet language, expresses the most important 
use of fasting and abstinence: “Non qaod Deus nniversitatis Creator et Dominus, 
intestmorum nostrorum rugitft, et inanitate ventris, pulmonisque ardore delectetnr, 
sed quod aliter pudicitia tuta esse non possit” (Op. tom. i. p. 187, ad Eustochium 
[Ep. 22, tom. i. p. 04, edit Vallars.]). See the twelfth and twenty-second Collations 
of Catwian, Do Castitate and De Hlusionibus Noctnmis. 

44 “ Edacitns m Grsocis gula cst, in Gallis natura” (Dialog, i. c. 4, p, 521). Cassian 
faiily owns that the perfect model of abstinence cannot be imitated in Gaul, on 
account of the *• uerum temperies ” and the “ qualitaa nostioo fragilitatis '* (Institut. iv, 
11). Among tho Western rules that of Columhanus is the most austoie. Ho 
hnrl boon educated amidst tho poveity of Ireland, 1 as rigid, perhaps, and inflexible 
as the abstemious virtue of Egypt The rule of Isidore of Seville is the mildest. 
On holidays he allows the use of flesh. 

44 “Those who drink only water, and have no nutritious liquor, ought at least 

* St. Columban was educated in the monastery of Bangor (Benchoria), of which 
there were several, and it is uncertain whether in Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. 
Cod. Beg. L 169. Order. Vitalis calls him an Irishman. —S. 
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cnit," -which they divided into two frugal repasts, of the after- 
noon and of the evening. It was esteemed a merit, and almost 
a duty, to abstain from the boiled vegetables which were pro- 
vided for the refectory ; but the extraordinary bounty of the 
abbot sometimes indulged them with the luxury of cheese, 
fruit, salad, and the small dried fish of the Nile.*’ A more 
ample latitude of sea and river fish was gradually allowed or 
assumed ; but the use of flesh was long confined to the sick 
or travellers ; and when it gradually prevailed in the less rigid 
monasteries of Europe, a singular distinction was introduced ; 
as if birds, whether wild or domestic, had boon less profane 
than the grosser animals of the field. "Water was the pure 
and innocent beverage of the primitive monks ; and the found- 
er of the Benedictines regrets the daily portion of half a pint 
of wine, which had been extorted from him by the intemper- 
ance of the age.*' Such an allowance might be easily suppliod 
by the vineyards of Italy; and his victorious disciples who 
passed the Alps, the Shine, and the Baltic required, in tho 
place of wine, an adequate compensation of strong boor or 
cider. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical pov- 
erty abjured, at his first entrance into a regular community, 
Th«trmiumai the idea, and even the name, of all separate or ox- 
mkw. elusive possession.* The brethren wore supported 


to have a pound and a half ( twenty-four ounces) of broad ovary day.” State of 
Prisons, p. 40, by Mr. Howard. 

4T See Cassian. Collat ii. 19, 20, 21. The small loaves or biscuit of six ounces 
each had obtained tho name of Paximacia (Rosweyde, Onomasticon, p. 1045 
[1038]). Pachomius, however, allowed his monks some latitude in the quantity 
of their food ; but he made thorn work in proportion as they ate (Pallad. in Hist. 
Lausiac. c. 38, 39, m Vit. Patrum, L viii. p. 730, 737). 

48 See the banquet to which Cassian (Collation viiL 1) was invited by Heron us, 
an Byptian abbot. 

4 * See the Buie of St Benedict, c. 39, 40 (in Cod. Beg. part ii. p. 41, 42 [tom. 
i p. 129, edit. 1759]). “Licet legamus vinum omnino monneborum non esse, sed 
qoia nostris temporibus id monachis persuadori non potest” llo allows them a 
Roman hemina, a measure which may bo ascertained from Arbuthnot’s Tables. 

" Such expressions as my book, my cloak, my shoes (Cassian. InstiCtit L lv. c. 
18) were not less severely prohibited among the Western monks (Cod. Regul. part 
iLp. 174 [tom. i p. 178], 235, 288); and the Buie of Columbanus punished them 
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by their manual labor ; and the duty of labor was strenuously 
recommended as a penance, as an exercise, and as the most 
laudable means of securing their daily subsistence." The gar- 
den and fields, which the industry of the monks had often res- 
cued from the forest or the morass, were diligently cultivated 
by their hands. They performed without reluctance the me- 
nial offices of slaves and domestics ; and the several trades that 
were necessary to provide their habits, their utcnsilB, and their 
lodging were exercised within the precincts of the groat mon- 
asteries. The monastic studies have tended, for the most part, 
to darken rather than to dispel the cloud of superstition. Yet 
the curiosity or zeal of some learned solitaries has cultivated 
the ecclesiastical and even the profane sciences ; and posterity 
must gratefully acknowledge that the monuments of Groelt 
and Roman literature have been preserved and multiplied by 
their indefatigable pens.” But the more humble industry of 
the monks, especially in Egypt, was contentod with the silent, 
sedentary occupation of making wooden sandals, or of twist- 
ing the leaves of the palm-tree into mats and baskets. The 
superfluous Btock which was not consumed in domestic use 
supplied, by trade, the wants of the community. The boats 
of Tabennc and the other monasteries of Thcbais descended 
the Nile as far as Alexandria ; and, in a Christian market, the 
sanctity of the workmen might enhance the intrinsic value of 
the work. 

But the necessity of manual labor was insonsibly superseded. 


with six lashes. The ironical author of the Ordres Monastiques, who laughs at 
the foolish nicety of modern convents, seoms ignorant that the ancients were equal- 
ly absurd. 

" Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P.Thomossin (Discipline do 
rRgliso, tom. til. p. 1090-1189) and the l*. Mahillon (Etudes Monastiques, tom. i. 
p. 116-155), have seriously examined the manual labor of the monks, which the 
former considers as a merit, and the latter as a duty. 

“ Mabillon (Etudes Monastiques, tom. i. p. 47-56) has collected many eurious 
foots to justify the literary labors of his predecessor both in the East and West. 
Books wore copied in the ancient monasteries of Egypt (Cassian. Institnt. 1. iv. e. 
12), and by the disciples of St. Martin (Hulp. Hevor. in Vit. Martin, c. 7, p. 478). 
Cossiodorns has allowed an ample scope for the studios of the monks ; and tot shall 
not bo scandalized if their pen sometimes wandered from Chrysostom and Angus- 
line to Horner and Virgil. 
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The novice was tempted to bestow his fortune on the saints 
in whose society he was resolved to spend the ro 
Their nche«. ma j n( j er ]jfe • and the pernicious indulgence 

of the laws permitted him to receive, for their use, any future 
accessions of legacy or inheritance." Melania contributed her 
plate (three hundred pounds’ weight of silver), and Paula con- 
tracted an immense debt, for the relief of their favorite monks, 
who kindly imparted the merits of their prayers and penance 
to a rich and liberal sinner." Time continually increased, and 
accidents could seldom diminish, the estates of the popular 
monasteries, which spread over the adjacent country and cities; 
and, in the first century of their institution, the infidel Zosi- 
mus has maliciously observed that, for the benefit of the poor, 
the Christian monks had reduced a great part of mankind to 
a state of beggary.” As long as they maintained their orig- 
inal fervor, they approved themselves, however, the faithful 
and benevolent stewards of the charity which was intrusted 
to their care. But their discipline was corrupted by prosper- 
ity. They gradually assumed the pride of wealth, and at last 
indulged the luxury of expense. Their public luxury might 
be excused by the magnificence of religions worship, and tho 
decent motive of erecting durable habitations for an immortal 
society. But every age of the Church has accused tho licen- 
tiousness of the degenerate monks, who no longer remembered 
the object of their institution, embraced tho vain and sensual 
pleasures of the world which they had renounced," and scan- 

" Thomassin (Discipline de 1’Eglise, tom.iii. p. 118, 345, 148, 171-179) hai ex- 
amined the revolution of the civil, canon, and common law* Modem Franco con- 
firms the death which monks have inflicted on themselves, and justly deprives them 
of all right of inheritance. 

M See Jerome (tom. i. p. 176, 188). The monk Pambo made a sublimo answer 
to Melania, who wished to specify the value of her gift: “Do you offer it to me 
or to God? If to God, he who suspends the mountains in a balance need not be 
informed of the weight of your plate.” (Pallad, Hist, Lausiac. c. 10, in the Vlt. 
Patrmn, L viii. p. 715.) 

" T£ w oXfl fUpoc Trig yfje &nceuZ>aavro } icpo<p&<Tfi rov ptraSttiopeu vAvrutv wnaxo X& 
wavrcLQ ((be dmtv) ittujx^C Karacrr^aamc.~-£o8iin. 1. v. [c, 28] p. 025. Yet the 
wealth of the Eastern monks was far surpassed by the princely greatness of the 
Benedictines. 

18 The sixth general council (the Quinisext in Trullo, Canon xlvil. in Beveridge, 
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dalously abused the riches which had been acquired by the 
austere virtues of their founders." Their natural descent, 
from snch painful and dangerous virtue, to the common vices 
oi humanity, will not, perhaps, c:<cite much grief or indignar 
tion in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in penance 
and solitude, undisturbed by the various occupations which fill 
Their soli- the time and exercise the faculties of reasonable, 
tude- active, and social beings. Whenever they were per- 
mitted to step beyond the precincts of the monastery, two jeal- 
ous companions were the mutual guards and spies of oach oth- 
er’s actions ; and, after their return, they were condemned to 
forget, or at least to suppress, whatever they had seen or heard 
in the world. Strangers who professed the orthodox faith 
were hospitably entertained in a separate apartment ; but their 
dangerous conversation was restricted to some chosen elders of 
approved discretion and fidelity. Except in their presence, 
the monastic slave might not receive the visits of his friends 
or kindred ; and it was deemed highly meritorious if he afflict- 
ed a tender sister or an aged parent by the obstinate refusal 
of a word or look." The monks themselves passed their lives, 
without personal attachments, among a crowd which had been 
formed by accident, and was detained in the same prison by 
force or prejudice. Recluse fanatics have few ideas or senti- 
ments to communicate ; a special license of the abbot regulat- 
ed the time and duration of their familiar visits ; and, at their 
silent meals, they were enveloped in their cowls, inaccessible, 

tom. L p. 2X8) restrains women from passing the night in a male, or men in a fe- 
male, monastery. The seventh general council (the second Nicene, Canon xx. in 
Beveridge, tom. i. p. 325) prohibits the erection of double or promiscuous mon- 
asteries of both sexes; but it appears from Balsamon that the prohibition was not 
effectual. On the irregular pleasures and expenses of the clergy and monks, see 
Thomassin, tom. iii. p. 1834-1868. 

w I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a Benedictine abbot : 
“ My vow of poverty has given me a hundred thousand crowns a year $ my vow of 
obedience has raised me to the rank of a sovereign prince.” I forget the conse- 
quences of his vow of chastity. 

m Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister to see him ; but he shut his eyes 
during the whole visit. See Vit. Patrom, L iii, p, 504, Many such examples 
might be added. 
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and almost invisible, to each other." Study is the resource of 
solitude ; but education had not prepared and qualified for any 
liberal studies the mechanics and peasants who filled tho mo- 
nastic communities. They might work; but the vanity of 
spiritual perfection was tempted to disdain the exorcise of 
manual labor; and the industry must be faint and languid 
which is not excited by the sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might employ tho 
day, which they passed in their cells, either in vocal or mental 
prayer; they assembled in the evening, and they 
tionaudvis- were awakened in the night, for the public worship 
on *' of the monastery. The precise moment was deter- 
mined by the stars, which are seldom clouded in the serene sky 
of Egypt ; and a rustic horn or trumpet, the signal of devo- 
tion, twice interrupted the vast silence of the desert.” Even 
deep, the last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously measured ; 
the vacant hours of the monk heavily rolled along, without 
business or pleasure ; and, before the close of each day, ho had 
repeatedly accused the tedious progress of the sun .* 1 In this 
comfortless state, superstition still pursued and tormented her 
wretched votaries." The repose which they had sought in tho 
cloister was disturbed by tardy repentance, profane doubts, and 
guilty desires ; and, while they considered each natural impulse 
as an unpardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on tho edge 
of a flaming and bottomless abyss. From the painful strug- 
gles of disease and despair, these unhappy victims were somo- 

" The 7th, 8tb, 29th, 80th, 31st, 31th, Will, 60th, 80th, and OBtli articles of tho 
Bole of Pachomius impose most intolerable laws of silence mid mortification. 

" The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the monks aro copiously discussed by 
Cassian, in the third and fourth books of his Institutions; and lie constantly pro- 
fois the liturgy which an angel had dictated to tho monasteries of Tidiotmc. 

** Cassian, from his own experience, describes the acnrlia, or listlcssness of mind 
and body, to which a monk was exposed when ho sighed to find himself alono. 
“Ssepiusque egieditur et ingreditur collam, ot solum velut ad occasion tardius pn>- 
perantem ciebrius intuetur ” (Institut. x. 2). 

" The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius wore commnnicntod by that un- 
fortunate youth to his friend St. Chrysostom. See Middleton's Works, vol. i. p. 
107-110. Something similar introduces the life of every sntnr ; and tho famous 
Inigo, or Ignatius, the founder ot the 5 o*nits (Vida de Inigo do Guiposcoa, tom. 1. 
p. 29-88) may serve as a memorable example. 
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times relieved by madness or death ; and in the sixth centu- 
ry a hospital -was founded at Jerusalem for a small portion of 
the austere penitents who were deprived of their senses." 
Their visions, before they attained this extreme and acknowl- 
edged term of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of su- 
pernatural history. It was their firm persuasion that the air 
which they breathed was peopled with invisible enemies — with 
innumerable demons, who watched every occasion, and as- 
sumed every form, to terrify, and above all to tempt, their un- 
guarded virtue. The imagination, and even the senses, were 
deceived by the illusions of distempered fanaticism ; and tho 
hermit, whose midnight prayer was oppressed by involuntary 
slumber, might easily confound the phantoms of horror or de- 
light which had occupied his sleeping and his waking dreams .* 4 
The monks were divided into two classes — the Coenobites , 
who lived under a common and regular discipline ; and the 
Anchorets, who indulged their unsocial, indepen- 
miwb and*" dent fanaticism.'* The most devout or the most 
m or ® ' ambitious of the spiritual brothron renounced the 
sonvent as they had renounced the world. The fervent mon- 
asteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria wore surrounded by a 
, mvra, n a distant circle of solitary cells ; and the extravagant 
penance of the hermits was stimulated by applause and emu- 


“ Fleury, Hist Ecd&iastique, tom. vii. p. 46- I have road somewhere in the 
Fit* Patrum, but I cannot recover the place, that several, I believe many, of the 
nonks who did not reveal their temptations to the abbot bocame guilty of suicide. 

M See the seventh and eighth Collations of Cassian, who gravely examines why 
he demons were grown less active and numerous since the time of St. Antony, 
tosweyde’s copious index to the Vitae Patrum will point out a variety of infernal 
cenes. The devils were most formidable in a female shape. 

m For the distinction of the coenobites and the hermits , especially in Egypt, see 
Torome (tom. i. p 4$, ad Bnsticnra [Ep. 125, tom. i. p 932, edit. Vallars,]), the 
irst Dialogue of Sulpicius Severas, Bufinus (c. 22, in Vit. Patrum, 1. li. p. 478), 
‘alladius (c. 7, 69, in Vit. Patrum, 1. viii. p. 712, 758), and, above all, the eigh- 
eenth and nineteenth Collations of Cassian. Those writeis, who compare the 
oramon and solitary life, reveal the abuse and danger of the latter. 

** Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 205, 21 8. Thomassin (Discipline de 
ifcglise, tom. i. p. 1501, 1502) gives a good account of these cells. When Gerasi- 
ims founded his monastery in the wilderness of Jordan, it was accompanied by a 
aura of seventy cells. 
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latum." They sank under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined by collars, 
bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves of massy and rigid iron. All 
superfluous encumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast 
away; and some savage saints of both sexes have been ad- 
mired, whose naked bodies were only covered by their long 
hair. They aspired to reduce themselves to the rude and mis- 
erable state in which the human brute is scarcely distinguished 
above his kindred animals ; and the numerous sect of anch- 
orets derived their name from their humble practice of graz- 
ing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the common herd." 
They often usurped the den of some wild beast which they 
affected to resemble; they buried themselves in some gloomy 
cavern which art or nature had scooped out of the rock ; and 
the marble quarries of Thebais are still inscribed with the 
monuments of their penance." The most perfect hermits 
are supposed to have passed many days without food, many 
nights withont sleep, and many years without speaking ; and 
glorious was the mm (I abuse that name) who contrived any 
cell or seat of a peculiar construction which might expose 
him, in the most inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of 
the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the name and gen- 
ius of Simeon Stylites' 0 have been immortalized by the singu- 
lar invention of an aerial penance. At the ago of 
Simeon sty- ^be y 0 tmg Syrian deserted tlio profession 

of a shepherd, and threw himself into an austere 
monastery. After a long and painful novitiate, in which 


• T Theodoret, in a large volume (the Philotbeus in Vit. Patrum, 1. ix. p, 798- 
868) has collected the lives and miracles of thirty anchorets. Kvagrius (1. i„ <\ 
21) more briefly celebrates the monks and hermits of Palestine. 

“ Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 88. The great St Kphrem composed a panegyric on these 
piffieoh or grazing monks (Tillemont, Mtfm. Eccl£s. tom. viii p. 292). 

" The P. Sicard (Missions da Levant, tom. ii. p. 217-288) examined the cav- 
erns of the Lower Thebais with wonder and devotion. The inscriptions are in 
the old Syriac character, which was used by the Christians of Abyssinia. 

T# See Theodoret (in Vit Fatrum, L ix. p. 848-854), Antony (in Vit Patrum, 
1. i p. 170-177), Cosmas (in Asseman. Bibliot. Oriental, tom. I* p. 289-208), Eva- 
grius (lie, 18, 14), and Tillemont (M<$m. Ecclds, tom. xv. p. 847-892). 
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Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious suicide, he estab- 
lished his residence on a mountain, about thirty or forty miles 
to the east of Antioch. Within the space of a mand/ra, or cir- 
cle of stones, to which he had attached himself by a ponder- 
ous chain, he ascended a column, which was successively raised 
from the height of nine to that of sixty feet from the ground." 
In this last and lofty station, the Syrian anchoret resisted 
the heat of thirty summers and the cold of as many winters. 
Habit and exercise instructed him to maintain his dangerous 
situation without fear or giddiness, and successively to assume 
the different postures of devotion. He sometimes prayed in 
an erect attitude, with his outstretched arms in the figure of 
a cross ; but his most familiar practice was that of bending 
his meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feet ; and a curi- 
ous spectator, after numbering twelve hundred and forty-four 
repetitions, at length desisted from the endless account. The 
progress of an ulcer in his thigh” might shorten, but it could 
not disturb, this odeetiaL life ; and the patient hermit expired 
without descending from his column. A prince who should 
capriciously inflict such tortures would bo deemed a tyrant; 
but it would surpass the power of a tyrant to impose a long 
and miserable existence on the roluctant victims of his cruelty. 
This voluntary martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the 
sensibility both of the mind and body ; nor can it be presumed 
that the fanatics who torment themselves are susceptible of 
any lively affection for the rest of mankind. A cruel, unfeel- 
ing temper has distinguished the monks of every age and 
country ; their stern indifference, which is seldom mollified by 
personal friendship, is inflamed by religious hatred ; and their 
merciless zeal has strenuously administered cho holy office of 
the Inquisition 


TJ The narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, which Evagrius assigns 
for tho summit of the column is inconsistent with reason, with loots, and with the 
roles of architecture. The people who saw it from below might be easily deceived. 

” I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the origin of this 
nicer. P; has been reported that the Devil, assuming on angelic form, invited him 
to ascend, like Elijah, into a fiorj chariot. The saint too hastily raised his foo t, 
and Satan seized the moment of inflicting this chastisement on his vanity. 
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The monastic saints, who excite only the contempt and pity 
of a philosopher, were respected and almost adored by the 
prince and people. Successive crowds of pilgrims 
worship of from Gaul and India saluted the divine pillar of 

mo Simeon; the tribes of Saracens disputed in arms 
the honor of his benediction ; the queens of Arabia and Per- 
sia gratefully confessed his supernatural virtue ; and tho an- 
gelic hermit was consulted by the younger Theodosius in tho 
most important concerns of the Church and State. TIis re- 
mains were transported from the mountaiu of Telenissa, by a 
solemn procession of the patriarch, tho Master-general of tho 
East, six bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six thou- 
sand soldiers ; and Antioch revered his bones as her glorious 
ornament and impregnable defence. The fawo of the apostles 
and martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these rocont and popu- 
lar anchorets ; the Christian world fell prostrate before their 
shrines ; and the miracles ascribed to their relics exceeded, at 
least in number and duration, the spiritual oxploits of their 
lives. But the golden legend of their lives” was embellished 
by the artful credulity of their interested brethren ; and a be- 
lieving age was easily persuaded that the slightest caprice of 
an Egyptian or a Syrian monk had been sufficient to interrupt 
the eternal laws of the universe. The favorites of Ilo&von 
were accustomed to cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a 
word, or a distant message; and to expel tho most obstinate 
demons from the souls or bodies which they possessed. Thoy 
familiarly accosted, or imperiously commanded, the lions and 
serpents of the desert ; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk; 
suspended iron on the surface of tho water ; passed tho Nile 
on the back of a crocodile ; and refreshed themselves in aiioiy 
furnace. These extravagant tales, which display tho fiction, 
without the genius, of poetiy, havo seriously affected tho roiu- 


"I know not how to select or specify tho miracle* contained in the Vita p„. 
trum of Rosweyde, as the number very much exceeds the thousand pages of that 
voluminous work. An elegant speoimen may be found in the Dialogues of Snlpi- 
dns Severn* and his Life of St. Martin. He reveros the monks of Egypt ; yet he 
insults them with the remark that they never raised the dead ; when** the 
of Tours had restored thrte dead men to life. 
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son, the faith, and the morals of the Christians. Their credu- 
superstit ion 1% debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind ; 
of the age. they corrupted the evidence of history ; and super- 
stition gradually extinguished the hostile light of philosophy 
and science. Every mode of religious worship which had 
been practised by the saints, every mysterious doctrine which 
they believed, was fortified by the sanction of divine revela- 
tion, and all the manly virtues were oppressed by the servile 
and pusillanimous reign of the monks. If it be possible to 
measure the interval between the philosophic writings of Cic- 
ero and the sacred legend of Theodoret, between the character 
of Cato and that of Simeon, we may appreciate the memora- 
ble revolution which was accomplished in the Boman empire 
within a period of five hundred years. 

II. The progress of Christianity has been marked by two 
glorious and decisive victories — over the learned and luxurious 
citizens of the Roman empire ; and over the war- 
MOW OJT THE like barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who sub- 
bikbahtiw*. yer £ e( j 0 ^^ an( j embraced the religion of the 

Romans. The Goths were the foremost of these savage pros- 
elytes; and the nation was indebted for its conversion to a 
countryman, or at least to a subject, worthy to be ranked 
among the inventors of useful arts who have deserved the re- 
membrance and gratitude of posterity. A great number of 
Roman provincials had been led away into captivity by the 
Gothic bands who ravaged Asia in the time of Gallienus ; and 
of these captives many were Christians, and several belonged 
to the ecclesiastical order. Those involuntary missionaries, 
dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dacia, successively labored 
for the salvation of their masters. The seeds which they plant- 
ed of the evangelic doctrine were gradually propagated ; and 
before the end of a century the pious work waB achieved by 
the labors of TTlphilas, whose ancestors had been transported 
beyond the Danube from a small town of Cappadocia.* 

* This is the statement of Pbilostorgiaa ; but it is very suspicious, since Philo- 

S us was both a Cappadocian and an A nan, and may therefore have been nat- 
„ anxious to make TJlphilas a countryman. See Aschbach, Geschichtc der 
Westgothen, p. 81 . — S* 
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TJlphilas, the Bishop and Apostle of the Gotha , 74 acquired 
their love and reverence by his blameless life and indefatigar 
inputs, ble zeal > & n< i they received with implicit confidence 
Avogkof the doctrines of truth and virtue which he preached 
juB.ano.etc. an( j practised. He executed the arduous task of 
translating the Scriptures into their native tongue, a dialect 
of the German or Teutonic language ; but he prudently sup- 
pressed the four books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate 
the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the barbarians. The rude, 
imperfect idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill qualified to 
co mmunica te any spiritual ideas, was improved and modulated 
by his genius ; and TJlphilas, before he could frame his version, 
was obliged to compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters, * 
four of which he invented to express the peculiar sounds that 
were unknown to the Greek and Latin pronunciation . 74 But 


u On the subject of TJlphilas and the conversion of the Gotlia, see Sozomen. 1. 
vi. c. 37 ; Socrates, L iv. c. 88 ; Theodoret, L iv. c. 87; Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 5. The 
heresy of Philostorgius appears to have given him superior means of information. 

n A mutilated copy of the four Gospels in the Gothic version was published 
jld. 1665, and is esteemed the most ancient monument of the Teutonic language, 
though Wetstein attempts, by some frivolous conjectures, to deprive TJlphilas of 
the honor of the woik. Two of the four additional letters express the W and onr 
own TL See Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, tom. ii. p. 2X9-228. 
MilL Prolegom. p. 151, edit. Kuster. Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p. 114.* 


* This is the Moeso- Gothic alphabet, of which many of the letters are evidently 
formed from the Greek and Homan. M. St. Martin, however, contends that it is 
impossible but that some written alphabet must have been known long before 
among the Goths. He supposes that their former letters were those inscribed on 
the runes, which, being insepaiably connected with the old idolatrous superstitions, 
weie proscribed by the Christian missionaries. Everywhere the runes, so common 
among all the German tribes, disappear after the propagation of Christianity. Sfc. 
Martin, iv. p. 97, 98. — M. 

b This manuscript, called the Codex Argenteus, found in the sixteenth century 
at Warden, in Westphalia, and now preserved at TJpsal, contains ratlior more than 
half of the four Gospels. In 1762 Knettel discovered and published from a pa- 
limpsest MS. four chapters of the Epistle to the Homans; they were reprinted at 
TJpsal, 1768. M. Mai has since that time discovered further fragments, and other 
remains of Mmso-G-othic literature, from a palimpsest at Milan. See Ulnldlm Tar- 
tium Ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Ang. Maio Iteportarum Speci- 
men, Milan , 4to, 1819.— M. and S. ^ 

Though there can be little doubt that Ulphilas made such a version, it is con- 
sidered by many critics extremely doubtfol whether it is contained in the MS. at 
TJpsal, or even whether the language of that MS. is genuine Old Gothic. It is 
maintained that it is a ceotmy and a half Liter than the time of uiphilai, See 
Aschbacb, Gesch, det Westgothen, p. 85 eeq.—S. 
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the prosperons state of the Gothic Church was soon afflicted 
by war and intestine discord, and the chieftains were divided 
by religion as well as by interest. Fritigern, the friend of the 
Romans, became the proselyte of Ulphilas ; while the haughty 
soul of Athanaric disdained the yoke of the empire and of the 
Gospel. The faith of the new converts was tried by the per- 
secution which he excited. A wagon, bearing aloft the shape- 
less image of Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, was conducted in 
solemn procession through the streets of the camp, and the 
rebels who refused to worship the god of their fathers were 
immediately burned with their tents and families. The charac- 
ter of Ulphilas recommended him to the esteem of the Eastern 
court, where he twice appeared as the minister of peace ; he 
pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, who implored the 
protection of Valens; and the name of Moses was applied to 
this spiritual guide, who conducted his people through the 
deep waters of the Danube to the Land of Promise.” The 
devout shepherds, who were attached to his person and tract- 
able to his voice, acquiesced in their settlement at the foot of 
the Msesian mountains, in a country of woodlands and pastures, 
which supported their flocks and herds, and enabled them to 
purchase the com and wine of the more plentiful provinces. 
These harmless barbarians multiplied in obscure peace and 
the profession of Christianity.” 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visigoths, universal- 
ly adopted the religion of the Romans, with whom they main- 
The Goth«, tained a perpetual intercourse of war, of friendship, 
gnnd5m«, Bur ' or of conquest. In their long and victorious march 
chrb«5i5!y? from the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean they con- 
i.D.««,etc. Ter t e d their allies; they educated the rising gener- 
ation ; and the devotion which reigned in the camp of Alaric 
or the court of Toulouse might edify or disgrace the palaces of 


TC PhUostorgius erroneously places this passage under the reign of Constantine j 
but I am much inclined to believe that it preceded the great emigration. 

fT We are obliged to Jomandes (de Reb. Get. e. 51, p. 688) for a short and lire* 
ly picture of these lesser Goths. “ Gotbi minorea, populus inimensus, cum auo 
Pontifice ipsoqne primate Wulfila.” The last words, if they arc not mere tautol- 
ogy, imply some temporal jurisdiction. 

IIL — 14 
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Borne and Constantinople.” Dnring the same period, Chris- 
tianity ms embraced by almost all the barbarians who estab- 
lished their kingdoms on the ruins of tho "Wcstom empire — 
the Bnrgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Yandals in 
Africa, the OstrogothB in Pannonia, and the various bands of 
mercenaries that raised Odoacer to the throne of Italy. The 
Pranks and the Saxons still persevered in tho errors of pagan- 
ism j but the Pranks obtained the monarchy of Gaul by thoir 
submission to the example of Clovis ; and tho Saxon conquer- 
ors of Britain were reclaimed from their savage superstition 
by the missionaries of Borne. These barbarian proselytes dis- 
played an ardent and successful zeal in the propagation of tho 
faith. The Merovingian kings and their successors, Charle- 
magne and the Othos, extended by their laws and victories 
the dominion of the cross. England produced tho apostle of 
Germany; and the evangelic light was gradually diffused from 
the neighborhood of the Bhine to the nations of tho Elbe, tho 
Vistula, and the Baltic.” 

The different motives which influenced tho raison or the 
passions of the barbarian converts cannot easily bo ascertained. 
Motives of They were often capricious and accidental: a dream, 
thdr *“ th ' an omen, the report of a miracle, the example of somo 
priest or hero, the charms of a believing wife, and, above all, 
the fortunate event of a prayer or vow which in a moment 
of danger they had addressed to the God of tho Christians.” 
The early prejudices of education were insensibly erased by 
the habitB of frequent and familiar socioty ; tho moral pre- 
cepts of the Gospel were protected by the extravagant virtues 
of the monks ; and a spiritual theology was supported by the 
visible power of relics and the pomp of religious worship. 


” non 1 ^ a Gothi non ita Vandali; mails licet doctor! bus inatituti, moUoro# 
tamen etiam in h&o parte quam noatri.— Salvian do Guboru. Del, 1. vii. p. 213 
(edit. Par. 1608]. 

” Mosheim has slightly sketched the progress of Christianity in the North, from 
the fourth to the fourteenth century. The subject would afford materials for an 
ecclesiastical, and even philosophical, history. 

m To such a cause has Socrates (1, vii. c. 80) ascribed the conversion of the Bur. 
Sundkns, whose Christian piety i celebrated by Orowius (1. vii. c. HI [82J)» 
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But the rational and ingenious mode of persuasion which a 
Saxon bishop * 1 suggested to a popular saint might sometimes 
be employed by the missionaries who labored for the con- 
version of infidels. “Admit,” says the sagacious disputant, 
“whatever they are pleased to assert of the fabulous and car- 
nal genealogy of their gods and goddesses, who are propagat- 
ed from each other. Prom this principle deduce their imper- 
fect nature and human infirmities, the assurance that they were 
horn, and the probability that they will die. At what time, 
by what means, from what cause, were the eldest of the gods 
or goddesses produced ? Do they still continue, or have they 
ceased, to propagate ? If they have ceased, summon your an- 
tagonist to declare the reason of this strange alteration. If 
they still continue, the number of the gods must become infi- 
nite ; and shall we not risk, by the indiscreet worship of some 
impotent deity, to excite the resentment of his jealous superi- 
or? The visible heavens and earth, the whole system of the 
universe which may be conceived by the mind, is it created or 
eternal ? If created, how or where could the gods themselves 
exist before the creation ? If eternal, how could they assume 
the empire of an independent and pre-existing world? Urge 
these arguments with temper and moderation ; insinuate, at 
seasonable intervals, the truth and beauty of the Ohristian 
revelation; and endeavor to make tho unbelievers ashamed 
without making them angry.” This metaphysical reasoning, 
too refined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, was forti- 
fied by the grosser weight of authority and popular consent. 
The advantage of temporal prosperity had deserted the pagan 
cause and passed over to the service of Christianity. The Bo- 
mans themselves, the most powerful and enlightened nation 
of the globe, had renounced their ancient superstition ; and if 
the ruin of their empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of the 
new faith, the disgrace was already retrieved by the conver- 
sion of the victorious Goths. The valiant and fortunate bar- 


81 See an original and curious epistle from Daniel, the first bishop of Winches* 
ter (Beda, Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, 1. v. c. 18, p. 208, edit. Smith), to St Boniface, 
who preached the Gospel among the savages of Hesse and Thuringia. Ejrtit 
Bouifacii, lxvri. in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiii, p, 98, 
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Parian n -who subdued the provinces of the "West successively 
received and reflected the same edifying example. Before the 
age of Charlemagne, the Christian nations of Europe might 
exult in the exclusive possession of the temperate climates, of 
the fertile lands which produced corn, wine, and oil ; while 
the savage idolaters and their helpless idols were confined to 
the extremities of the earth, the dark and frozen regions of 
the North.' 8 

Christianity, which opened the gates of heaven to the bar- 
barians, introduced an important change in their moral and po- 
litical condition. They received at the same time 
thetreonyer- the use of letters, so essential to a religion whoso 
" ton ‘ doctrines are contained in a sacred book ; and while 
they studied the divine truth, their minds were insensibly en- 
larged by the distant view of history, of nature, of tho arts, 
and of society. The version of the Scriptures into their na- 
tive tongue, which had facilitated their conversion, must ex- 
cite among their clergy some curiosity to read the original 
text, to understand the sacred liturgy of tho Church, and to 
examine, in the writings of the fathers, the chain of ecclesias- 
tical tradition. These spiritual gifts were prosorvod in the 
Greek and Latin languages, which concealed the inestimable 
monuments of ancient learning. The immortal productions 
of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, which were accessible to tho Chris- 
tian barbarians, maintained a silent intercourse between the 
reign of Augustus and the times of Clovis and Charlemagne. 
The emulation of mankind was encouraged by tho remem- 
brance of a more perfect state; and the flame of science was 
secretly kept alive to warm and enlighten the mature age of 
the Western world. In the most corrupt state of Christiani- 
ty the barbarians might learn justice from tho law, and mercy 
from the Gospel; and if the knowledge of their duty was in- 
sufficient to guide their actions or to regulate their passions, 
they were sometimes restrained by conscience, and frequent- 


" The sword of Charlemagne added weight to the argument f but when Denial 
mto this epistle (a.d. 728), the Mahometans, who reigned from India to {Spain, 
night hare retorted it against the Christians* 
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ly punished by remorse. But the direct authority of relig- 
ion was less effectual than the holy communion, which unit- 
ed them with their Christian brethren in spiritual friendship. 
The influence of these sentiments contributed to secure their 
fidelity in the service or the alliance of the Romans, to allevi- 
ate the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence of conquest, 
and to preserve, in the downfall of the empire, a permanent 
respect for the name and institutions of Rome. In the days 
of paganism the priests of Gaul and Germany reigned over 
the people and controlled the jurisdiction of the magistrates ; 
and the zealous proselytes transferred an equal, or more am- 
ple, measure of devout obedience to the pontiffs of tho Chris- 
tian faith. The sacred character of the bishops was support- 
ed by their temporal possessions; they obtained an honora- 
ble seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers and freemen ; 
and it was their interest as well as their duty to mollify by 
peaceful counsels the fierce spirit of the barbarians. The 
perpetual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the frequent 
pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and the growing au- 
thority of the popes cemented the union of the Christian re- 
public, and gradually produced the similar manners and com- 
mon jurisprudence which have distinguished from the rest of 
mankind the independent, and even hostile, nations of mod- 
em Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked and retard- 
ed by the unfortunate accident which infused a deadly poison 
„ into the cup of Salvation. Whatever might be the 

Toivea in the early sentiments of Ulphilas, his connections with 
heresy. ^ etQ pi re an< j the Church were formed during the 
reign of Arianisra. The apostle of the Goths subscribed the 
creed of Rimini ; professed with freedom, and perhaps with 
sincerity, that tho Son was not equal or consubstantial to the 
Father communicated these errors to the clergy and poo- 


w The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to semi-Arianisra, since they 
would not say that the Son was a creature , though they held communion with 
those who maintained that heresy. Their apostle represented the whole eontro* 
rersy as a question of trifling moment which had been raised by the passions of 
the clergy. Theodoret, L iv. c. 87. 
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pie; and infected the barbaric world with a heresy 84 which 
the great Theodosius proscribed and extinguished among the 
Romans. The temper and understanding of the new prose* 
lytes were not adapted to metaphysical subtleties ; but they 
strenuously maintained what they had piously received as the 
pure and genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advantage 
of preaching and expounding the Scriptures in the Teutonic 
language promoted the apostolic labors of Ulphilas and his 
successors ; and' they ordained a competent number of bish- 
ops and presbyters for the instruction of the kindred tribes. 
The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the Vandals, 
who had listened to the eloquence of the Latin clergy , 86 pre- 
ferred the more intelligible lesBons of the’r domestic teach- 
ers; and Arianism was adopted as the national faith of the 
warlike converts who were seated on the ruins of the West- 
ern empire. This irreconcilable difference of religion was a 
perpetual source of jealousy and hatred ; and the reproach of 
j Barbarim was embittered by the more odious epithet of Her- 
etic* The heroes of the North, who had submitted with some 
reluctance to believe that all their ancestors were in boll , 88 were 
astonished and exasperated to learn that they themselves had 
only changed the mode of their eternal condemnation. In- 
stead of the smooth applause which Christian kings arc accus- 
tomed to expect from their loyal prelates, the orthodox bish- 
ops and their clergy were in a state of opposition to the Ari- 
an courts ; and their indiscreet opposition frequently became 
criminal, and might sometimes be dangerous . 87 Tho pulpit — 


84 The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the Emperor Valcns : “ Ita- 
qne junto Dei judicio ipsi eum vivom incenderunt, qui propter cum etinm mortui, 
yitio erroris arsari sunt"— Orosius, Lviic. 83, p. 554. This cruel sentence is con- 
firmed by Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. vL p* 004 -CIO), who coolly observes, U un 
seal homrae entraina dans l’enfer nn norabre infini do Heptentrionnux,” etc. Sal- 
vian (de Gubem.Dei, L v. p. 150, 151) pities and excuses their involuntary error. 

u Orofcius affirms, in the year 416 (L vii. c. 41, p. 580), that the clutches of 
Christ (of the Catholics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians. 

88 Radbod, King of the Frisons, was so much scandalized by this rash declara- 
tion of a missionary that he drew back his foot after he had entered the baptismal 
font See Floury, Hist Ecclds. tom. Ix. p. 167. 

87 Tho epistles of Sidonius, Bishop of Clermont under the Visigoths, and of 
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ihe Africans, who had fled before him in the field, still pre« 
earned to dispute his will in synods and churches; and his 
ferocious mind was incapable of fear or of compassion. Ilia 
Catholic subjects were oppressed by intolerant laws and arbi- 
trary punishments. The language of Genseric was furious 
and formidable ; the knowledge of his intentions might justi- 
fy the most unfavorable interpretation of his actions ; and the 
A riunfl were reproached with the frequont executions which 
stained the palace and the dominions of the tyrant. Arms 
and ambition were, however, the ruling passions of the mou- 
Hl|imeric _ arch of the sea. But Hunneric, his inglorious son, 

*.». 47 t. who seemed to inherit only his vices, tormented the 

Catholics with the same unrelenting fury which had boon far 
tal to his brother, his nephews, and the friends and favorites 
of his father; and even to the Arian patriarch, who was in- 
humanly burned alive in the midst of Carthage. The relig- 
ious war was preceded and prepared by an insidious truce ; 
persecution was made the serious and important business of 
the Vandal Court ; and the loathsome disease which hastened 
the death of Hunneric revenged the injuries, without contrib- 
uting to the deliverance, of the Church. The throne of Africa 
Qandamnnd. was successively filled by the two nephews of Ilun- 
*.>>.484. neric — by Gundamund, who reigned about twelve, 

and by Thrasimund, who governed the nation above twenty- 
seven, years. Their administration was hostile and oppressive 
to the orthodox party. Gundamund appeared to emulate, or 
even to surpass, the cruelty of his uncle ; and if at length ho 
relented, if he recalled the bishops and rostorod the freedom of 
Athanasian worship, a premature death intercepted the hono- 
T htadnmna. fi* 8 °* his tardy clemency. His brother Thrasimuml 
4.S.4M. was the greatest and most accomplished of tlu* Van- 
dal kings, whom he excelled in boauty, prudence, and magna- 
nimity of soul. But this magnanimous character was degrad- 
ed by his intolerant zeal and deceitful eldmoney. Instead of 
threats and tortures, he employed the gentle but efficacious 
powers of seduction. ‘Wealth, dignity, and the royal favor 
were the liberal rewards of apostasy. The Catholics who had 
violated the laws might purchase their pardon by tho ronun- 
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elation of their faith ; and whenever Thrasimund meditated 
any rigorous measure, he patiently waited till the indiscretion 
of his adversaries furnished him with a specious opportunity. 
Bigotry was his last sentiment in the hour of death ; and he 
exacted from his successor a solemn oath that he would never 
tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius. But his sue* 
cessor, Hilderic, the gentle son of the savage Hun* 
neric, preferred the duties of humanity and justice to the vain 
obligation of an impious oath ; and his accession was glorious- 
ly marked by the restoration of peace and universal freedom. 

The throne of that virtuous though feeble monarch 
was usurped by his cousin Gelimer, a zealous Arian; 
but the Vandal kingdom, before he could enjoy or abuse his 
power, was subverted by the arms of Belisarius; and the or- 
thodox party retaliated the injuries which they had endured." 

The passionate declamations of the Catholics, the sole histo- 
rians of this persecution, cannot afford any distinct series of 
a general causes and events, any impartial view of characters 
pereeontion or counsels ; but the most remarkable circumstances 
that deserve either credit or notice may be referred 
to the following heads : I. In the original law, which is still 
extant,' 1 Tlnnneric expressly declares — and the declaration ap- 
pears to be correct — that he had faithfully transcribed the reg- 
ulations and penalties of the imperial edicts against the heret- 
ical congregations, the clergy and the people, who dissented 
from the established religion. If the rights of conscience had 
been understood, the Catholics must have condemned their 


E 


00 The original monuments of the Vandal persecution are preserved in the five 
books of the history of Victor Vitensis (de Persecution© Vandalick), a bishop who 
was exiled by Hunneric ; in the Life of St. Fulgentius, who was distinguished in 
the poiseoution of Thrasimund (in Biblioth* Max. Patrum, tom. ix. p. 4-16); and 
in the first book of the Vandalic War by the impartial Procopius (c. 7, 8, p. 196, 
197, 198, 199 [edit. Paris; tom. i. p. 344 seq. edit. Bonn]). Dom Buinart, the 
last editor of Victor, has illustrated the whole subject with a copious and learned 
apparatus of notes and supplement (Paris, 1694). 

01 Victor, iv. 2, p. 65. Hunneric refuses the name of Catholics to the Jlomoov* 
rians. He describes as the “ veri Di vinos Majostatis cultores ” his own party, who 
professed the faith confirmed by more than a thousand bishops in the synods of 
Rimini and Soleucia. 
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past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. But they 
still persisted to refuse the indulgence which they claimed. 
While they trembled under the lash of persecution, they 
praised the laudable severity of Hunnerie himsolf, who burned 
or banished great numbers of Manichseans and they reject- 
ed with horror the ignominious compromise that the disciples 
of Arms and of Athanasius should enjoy a reciprocal and sim- 
ilar toleration in the territories of the Romans and in those of 
the Yandals.'* II. The practice of a conference, which the 
Catholics had so frequently used to insult and punish their 
obstinate antagonists, was retorted against themselves.** At 
the command of Hunnerie, four hundred and sixty-six ortho- 
dox bishops assembled at Carthage ; but when they were ad- 
mitted into the hall of audience, they had the mortification of 
beholding the Arian Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 
The disputants were separated, after the mutual and ordinary 
reproaches of noise and silence, of delay and precipitation, of 
military force and of popular clamor. One martyr and one 
confessor were selected among the Catholic bishops ; twenty- 
eight escaped by flight, and eighty-eight by conformity ; forty- 
six were sent into Corsica to cut timber for the royal navy ; 
and three hundred and two were banished to the different 
parts of Africa, exposed to the insults of their enemies, and 
carefully deprived of all the temporal and spiritual comforts 
of life." The hardships of ten years’ exile must have reduced 
their numbers; and if they had complied with the law of 

” Victor, ii. 1, p. 21, 22, “ Lavdabilior . . , vi debater.” In tho M8H. which omit 
this woid the passage is unintelligible. See Iiuinart, Not. p. Hit. 

“ Victor, ii. 2, p. 22, 23 [31 , 23]. The clergy of Carthage eullod these condi- 
tions periculomi and they seom, indeed, to have been proposed as a snnro to ou- 
trap the Catholic bishops. 

94 See the narrative of this conference and the treatment of tho bishops in Vie* 
tor, ii. 18-18, p 85-42, and tho whole fourth book, p. 6IJ 71. Tho third book, p* 
42-62, is entirely filled by thoir apology or confession of faiths 

“ See the list of tho AfHoan bishops, in Victor, p. 117-140, and Hainan’* note*, 
p 215-897. The schismatic name oiDonatw frequently occurs, and thoy appear 
to have adopted (like oui fanatics of the last age) the pious appellation* of Also* 
data*, Dtogratias, Qtudvnltdcus, LTabctdaum, etc. 1 

• These names appear to have been introduced by the D outlets.— M. 
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Thrasimund, which prohibited any episcopal consecrations, the 
orthodox Church of Africa must have expired with the lives 
of its actual members. They disobeyed ; and their disobedi- 
ence was punished by a second exile of two hundred and twen- 
ty bishops into Sardinia, where they languished fifteen years, 
till the accession of the gracious Hilderic." The two islands 
were judiciously chosen by the malice of their Arian tyrants, 
Seneca, from his own experience, has deplored and exagger- 
ated the miserable state of Corsica,” and the plenty of Sar- 
dinia was overbalanced by the unwholesome quality of the 
air.'* III. The zeal of Genseric and his successors for the 
conversion of the Catholics must have rendered them still 
more jealous to guard the purity of the Yandal faith. Before 
the churches were finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a 
barbarian dress ; and those who presumed to neglect the royal 
mandate were rudely dragged backwards by their long hair." 
The palatine officers who refused to profess the religion of 
their prince were ignominiously stripped of their honors and 
employments, banished to Sardinia and Sicily, or condemned 
to the servile labors of slaves and peasants in the fields of 
Utica. In the districts which had boon peculiarly allotted 
to the Vandals, the exorcise of the Catholic worship was 
more strictly prohibited ; and severe penalties were denounced 
against the guilt both of the missionary and the proselyte. 
By these arts the faith of the barbarians was preserved, and 


" Fulgent. Vit. c. 16-29. Thrasimund affected the praise of moderation and 
learning ; and Fulgentius addressed three books of controversy to the Arian ty- 
rant, whom he styles piimme Rex. Biblioth. Maxim. Patrura, tom. ix. p. 41. 
Only sixty bishops are mentioned as exiles in the Life of Kulgentiiib; they axt in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty by Victor Tunnunensis and Isidore; but the 
number of two hundied and twenty is specified in the Historic a MisceUa and a 
short authentic chronicle of the times. See Ruin art, p. 570, 571. 

97 See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not support exile 
with more fortitude than Ovid. Corsica might not produce com, wine, or oil ; 
bnt it could not be destitute of grass, water, and even fire. 

*• Si ob gravitatem cash interissent, vile damnum. — Tacit. Ami oh ii. 85. In 
this application Thrasimund would have adopted the reading of some critics, “utile 
damnum.” 

M See these preludes of a general persecution in Victor, ii. c. 8, 4, 7, and the 
two edicts of Hurmerip, 1. ii, p. 35, 1. iv. p. 64. 
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their zeal was inflamed. They discharged with devout fury the 
office of spies, informers, or executioners ; and whenever their 
cavalry took the field, it was the favorite amusement of the 
march to defile the churches and to insult the clergy of the 
adverse faction. 1 *" IY. The citizens who had been educated in 
the luxury of the Roman province were delivered, with exqui- 
site cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. A venerable train of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, with a faithful crowd of four 
thousand and ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not precisely 
ascertained, were tom from their native homes by the com- 
mand of Hunneric. During the night they were confined, like 
a herd of cattle, amidst their own ordure : during the day they 
pursued their march over the burning sands ; and if they faint- 
ed under the heat and fatigue, they were goadod or dragged 
along till they expired in the hands of their tormentors . 101 
These unhappy exiles, when they reached the Moorish huts, 
might excite the compassion of a people whose native human- 
ity was neither improved by reason nor corrupted by fanati- 
cism; bnt if they escaped the dangers, they were condemned 
to share the distress, of a savage life. Y. It is incumbent on 
the authors of persecution previously to reflect whether they 
are determined to support it in the last extreme. They oxeilo 
tho flame which they strive to extinguish ; and it soon be- 
comes necessary to chastise the contumacy as well as the 
crime of the offender. The fine which ho is unable or un- 
willing to discharge exposes his person to tho severity of the 
law ; and his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use 
and propriety of capital punishment. Through the veil of 
fiction and declamation we may dearly perceive that tho Oath • 
olics, more especially under the reign of Ilunnerie, endured 
the most cruel and ignominious treatment.’" Respectable cil- 

** See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. I i. o. 7 [c. 8], p. 107, 108 ftnm, 1. p. 34 l xeq. 
idit. Bonn], A Moorish prince endeavored to propitiate tho God of tho Chris- 
ians by bis diligence to eiase the marks of the Vandal sacrilege. 

101 See this story in Victor, ii. 8-12, p. 80-34. Victor describes tho distress of 
hese confessors as an eye-witness. 

1#i See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints are confirmed by 
be sober testimony of Procopius and the public declaration of the Kmperor Jus- 
iiian* God. L i tit. aocvih 
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izens, noble matrons, and consecrated virgins were stripped 
naked and raised in the air by pulleys, with a weight suspend- 
ed at their feet. In this painful attitude, their naked bodies 
.were tom with scourges, or burned in the most tender parts 
with red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of the ears, the 
nose, the tongue, and the right hand was inflicted by the 
Arians; and although the precise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, among whom a bishop"* and 
a proconsul " 4 may be named, were entitled to the crown of 
martyrdom. The same honor has been ascribed to the mem- 
ory of Count Sebastian, who professed the Nicene creed with 
unshaken constancy ; and Genserie might detest as a heretic 
the brave and ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rival."* 
VI. A new mode of conversion, which might subdue the fee- 
ble and alarm the timorous, was employed by tho Arian min- 
isters. They imposed, by fraud or violence, the rites of bap- 
tism ; and punished the apostasy of the Catholics if they dis- 
claimed this odious and profane ceremony, which scandalously 
violated the freedom of the will and the unity of tho sacra- 
ment .” 4 Tho hostile sects had formerly allowed the validity 
of each other’s baptism ; and the innovation, so fiercely main- 
tained by the Vandals, can be imputed only to the example 
and advice of the Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed 
in religious cruelty the king and his Vandals ; but they wore 
incapable of cultivating the spiritual vineyard which they were 
so desirous to possess. A patriarch 1 ” might seat himself on 
the throne of Carthage ; some bishops, in the principal cities, 
might usurp the place of their rivals ; but the smallness of 


l " Victor, il. 18, p. 41. 

,M Victor, v. 4, p. 74, 75. His name was Victorianns, and he was a wealthy 
citizen of Adrtiraetum, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, by whose favor he 
hadi obtained the office, or at least the title, of Proconsul of Africa. 

10 * Victor, i. G, p. 8, 9. After relating the fiim icsistance and dexterous reply 
of Count Sebastian, be adds, “ quare alio [alius] generis argumonto postea bellico- 
eum virum occidit.” 

106 Victor, v. 12, 18. Tillemont, Mrfra. Eccltfs. tom. vi. p.609. 

I0T Primate was more properly the title of the Bishop of Carthage ; but the 
name of patriarch was given by the sects and nations to their principal ecclesias- 
tic. Bee Thomaasin, Discipline de nSglise, tom. i. p, 155, 158. 
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their numbers, and their ignorance of the Latin language , 108 
disqualified the barbarians for the ecclesiastical ministry of a 
great Church ; and the Africans, after the loss of their ortho- 
dox pastors, were deprived of the public exercise of Christian- 
ity. VIII. The emperors were the natural protectors of the' 
Homoousian doctrine ; and the faithful people of Africa, both 
as Thrmitna and as Catholics, preferred their lawful sovereignty 
to the usurpation of the barbarous heretics. During an inter- 
val of peace and friendship Hunneric restored the cathodral 
of Carthage, at the intercession of Zeno, who reigned in the 
East, and of Placidia, the daughter and relict of emperors and 
the sister of the Queen of the Vandals. 1 ” But this decent re- 
gard was of short duration; and the haughty tyrant displayed 
his contempt for the religion of the empire by studiously ar- 
ranging the bloody images of persecution in all the principal 
streets through which the Roman ambassador must pjiss in his 
way to the palace . 110 An oath was required from the bishops 
who were assembled at Carthage that they would support the 
succession of his son Hilderic, and that they would renounce 
all foreign or -transmarine correspondence. This engagement, 
consistent, as it should seem, with their moral and religions 
duties, was refused by the more sagacious members 111 of the 
assembly. Their refusal, faintly colored by the pretence that 
it is unlawful for a Christian to swear, must provoko tho sus- 
picions of a jealous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, were 


108 The patriarch Cyrila himself publicly declared that he did not understand 
I«ntin (Victor, ii. 18, p. 42) — “Noscio Latine” — and he might converse with toler- 
able ease, without being capable of disputing or pleaching in that language, ills 
Vandal clergy wore still more ignorant ; and small confidence could lie placed in 
the Africans who had conformed. 

1 00 Victor, ii. 1, 2, p. 22. 

118 Victor, v. 7, p. 77. He appeals to the ambassador himself, whose name was 
TTranins. 

111 Astutiores, Victor, iv, 4, p. 70. lie plainly intimates that their quotation of 
the Gospel, “Non jnmbitis in toto." was only meant to elude the obligation of an 
inconvenient oath. The forty-six bishops who roftisnd were Imtushwl to Corsica] 
tbs throe hundred and two who swore were distributed through tho pro' inces of 
Africa. 
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far superior to their adversaries in numbers and learning, 
catholic With the same weapons which the Greek 111 and 
fcanda ’ Latin fathers had already provided for the Arian 
controversy, they repeatedly silenced or vanquished the fierce 
and illiterate successors of Ulphilas. The consciousness of 
their own superiority might have raised them above the arts 
tod passions of religious warfare. Yet, instead of assuming 
such honorable pride, the orthodox theologians were tempted, 
by the assurance of impunity, to compose fictions which must 
be stigmatized with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They 
ascribed their own polemical works to the most venerable 
names of Christian antiquity; the characters of Athanasius 
and Augustine were awkwardly personated by Yigilius and his 
disciples and the famous creed which so clearly expounds 
the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation is deduced, 
with strong probability, from this African school. 11 * Even the 
Scriptures themselves were profaned by their rash and sacri- 
legious hands. The memorable text which asserts the unity 
of the Thbee who bear witness in heaven 1 ” is condemned by 


u * Fulgentins, Bishop of Ruspro, in the Byzaceno province, was of a senatorial 
family and had received a liberal education. He could repeat all Homer and Me- 
nander before ne was allowed to study Latin, his native tongue (Vit Fulgent, c. 
1). Many African bishops might understand Greek, and many Greek theologians 
were translated into Latin. 

111 Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of Thapsus (p. 118, 
119, edit. Chiflet). Ho might amuse his learned reader with au innocent fiction ; 
but the subject was too grave, and the Africans were too ignorant. 

114 The P. Quesnel started this opinion, which has been favorably received. But 
the throe following truths, howovor surprising they may seem, are now universally 
acknowledged (Gouud Yossius, tom. vi. p. 510-522; Tillomont, Mdm. Ecclds. 
tom. viii. p. 607-071). 1. St. Athanasius is not the author of the creed which is 

so frequently rend m our churches. 2. It does not appear to have existed within 
a century after his death. 3. It was originally composed in the Latin tongue, and, 
consequently, m the Western ptovincos. Gen n mints, Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, was so much amazed by this extraordinary comimsition that ho fiankly pro- 
nounced it to bo the work of a drunken man. Fetav. Dogmat Theologica, tom. 
ii. 1. vii. c. 8, p. 687. 

110 1 John v. 7. Roe Simon, I Hat Critique du Nouveau Testament, part i. ch, 
xviii. p, 208-218} and part it. ch. ix. p. 90-121 j and the elaborate Prolegomena 
ami Annotations of Dr. Mill mid Wetstoin to their editions of the < Jrcek Testament. 
In 1089, the I’apist Simon strove to be free; in 1707, the Protestant Mill wished 
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the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, ancient versions, 
and authentic manuscripts. 21 * It was first alleged by the Cath- 
olic bishops whom Hunneric summoned to the conference of 
Carthage. 11T An allegorical interpretation, in the form perhaps 
of a marginal note, invaded the text of the Latin Bibles which 
were renewed and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries. 111 
After the invention of printing, 1I# the editors of the Greek 
Testament yielded to their own prejudices, or those of the 
times ; iao and the pious fraud, which was embraced with equal 
zeal at Borne and at Geneva, has been infinitely multiplied in 
every country and every language of modem Europe. 

to be a slave ; in 1751, the Arminian Wetstein used the liberty of his times and 
of his sect.* 

1X1 Of all the MSS. now extant, above fonrscore in number, some of which are 
more than 1200 years old (Wetstein ad loc.). The orthodox copies of the Vatican, 
of the Complntensian editors, of Robert Stephens, are beoome invisible ; and the 
two MSS. of Dublin and Berlin are unworthy to form an exception. See Eralvn’a 
Works, vol. u. p. 227-255, 269-299; and M. de Missy’s four ingenious letters, in 
tom. viii. and ix. of the Journal Britan nique. 

117 Or, more properly, by the/our bishops who composed and published the pro- 
fession of faith in the name of their brethren. They styled this text “ lace clarius ” 
(Victor Vitensis de Persecnt Vandal. L iii. c. 11, p. 54). It is quoted soon after- 
wards by the African polemics “ Vigdius and Fulgentius. ” 

lxa In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Bibles were corrected by Lan franc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and by Nicolas, Cardinal and librarian of the Roman 
Church, * ‘secundum orthodoxam fidem” (Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85). Not- 
withstanding these corrections, the passage is still wanting in twenty-five Latin 
MSS. (Wetstein ad loc.), the oldest and the fairest — two qualities seldom united, 
except in manuscripts. 

118 The art which the Gennans had invented was applied in Italy to the profane 
writers of Rome and Greece. The original Greek of the New Testament was pub- 
lished about the same time (a.d. 1514, 1516, 1520) by the industry of Erasmus 
and the munificence of Cardinal Ximenes. The Complutonsian Polyglot cost the 
cardinal 50,000 ducats. See Mattaire, Anna! Typography tom. ii. p. 2-8, 125- 
188 ; and Wetstein, Prolegomena, p. 116-127. 

im The threo witnesses have been established in our Greek Testaments by the 
prudence of Erasmus, the honest bigotry of the Complntensian editors, the typo, 
graphical fraud or error of Robert Stephens in the placing a crotchet, and the 
ieliberate falsehood or strange misapprehension of Theodore Beza. 

* This controversy has continued to be agitated, but with declining interest, even 
in the more religious part of the community, and may now be considered to have 
terminated in an almost general acquiescence of the learned m the conclusions of 
Porson in his Letters to Travis. See the pamphlets of the late Bishop of Sails* 
bury and of Onto Cantabrigiensis (Dr. Turton, of Cambridge).— M. 
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The example of fraud must excite suspicion ; and the spe- 
cious miracles by which the African Catholics have defended 
the truth and justice of their cause may be ascribed 
aodmiradM. more reason to their own industry than to the 
visible protection of Heaven. Yet the historian who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye may condescend to 
mention one preternatural event, which will edify the devout 
and surprise the incredulous. Tipasa, 1 ” a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Caesarea, had been dis- 
tinguished in every age by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. 
They had braved the fury of the Donatists they resisted or 
eluded the tyranny of the Arians. The town was desorted on 
the approach of an heretical bishop ; most of the inhabitants 
who could procure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; 
and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion with tho 
usurper, still presumed to hold their pious but illegal assem- 
blies. Their disobedience exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. 
A military count was despatched from Carthage to Tipasa ; he 
collected the CatholicB in the Forum, and, in the presence of 
the whole province, deprived the guilty of their right hands 
and their tongues. But the holy confessors continued to speak 
without tongues ; and this miracle is attested by Victor, an 
African bishop, who published a history of the persecution 
within two years after the event. 1 ” “ If any one,” says Victor, 
“ should doubt of the truth, let him repair to Constantinople, 
and listen to the clear and perfect language of Restitutus, the 
subdeacon, one of these glorious sufferers, who is now lodged 
in the palace of the Emperor Zeno, and is respected by the de- 
vout empress.” At Constantinople we are astonished to find 
a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable witness, without interest 
and without passion. uEneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, 
has accurately described his own observations on these African 


In Plku Hist. Natural, v. I ; Itinerar. Wosseling, p. 15 ; Cellarius, Goograph. 
Antiq. tom, ii. part ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which must not bo confounded with 
another in Numidia) was a town of some note, sine© Vespasian endowed it with 
the right of Latium. 

10 Optatus Milevitanua de Schism. Donatist, 1, ii. p. 38. 

10 Victor VJtenrfs, r. 6, p. 76. Ruinart, p. 488-487. 
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sufferers. “I saw them myself ; I heard them speak. I dili- 
gently inquired by what means such an articulate voice could 
be formed without any organ of speech: I used my eyes to 
examine the report of my ears. I opened their mouth, and 
saw that the whole tongue had been completely tom away by 
the roots— an operation which the physicians generally suppose 
to be mortal.” “* The testimony of ./Eneas of Gaza might be 
confirmed by the superfluous evidence of the Emperor JnBtin- 
ian, in a perpetual edict ; of Count Marcellinus, in his Chron- 
icle of the times ; and of Pope Gregory the First, who had re- 
sided at Constantinople as the minister of the Roman pontiff. ,M 
They all lived within the compass of a century ; and they all 
appeal to their personal knowledge or the public notoriety for 
the truth of a miracle which was repeated in several instances, 
displayed on the greatest theatre of the world, and submitted, 
daring a series of years, to the calm examination of the senses. 
This supernatural gift of the African confessors, who spoke 
without tongues, will command the assent of thoso, and of 
those only, who already believe that their language was pure 
and orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an inffdel is guarded 
by secret, incurable suspicion; and the Arian or Socinian, who 
has seriously rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will not bo 
shaken by the most plausible evidence of an Athanasian mir- 
acle.* 


ia4 JEneas Gazans in Theophrasto, in Biblioth. Patrom, tom. viiL p. 664, 665, 
lie was a Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theophrastus) on the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resun ection of the body; besides twonty-fivo Epis- 
tles, still extant. See Cave (Hist. Littoraria, p. 208) and Pabricius (Biblioth. 
Graac. tom. i. p. 422). 

186 Justinian. Codex, 1. L tit. xxvii. [leg. 1] ; Marcellin. in Cliron. p. 45, in The* 
saur. Tomporum Scaligor ; Procopius de Boll. Vandal 1 1 c. 8, p. 106 [edit Par. ; 
tom. I p. 845, edit. Bonn] ; Gregor. Magnus, Dialog, iil 82. None of these wit- 
nesses have specified the number of the confessors, which is fixed at sixty in an 
old menology (apud Ruinart, p. 486). Two of them lost their speech by fornica- 
tion; but the miracle is enhanced by the singular instance of a boy who had never 
spoken before his tongue was cut out. 


* The evidence seems conclusive that the African confessors possessed the power 
of speech after Chen tongues had been amputated; but Mr. Twisleton, in his ex- 
haustive monograph, The Tongue not Essential to Speech (London, 1878), has 
shown that the feet need not be regarded as miraculous, and has brought forward 
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The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in the profession 
of Arianism till the final ruin of the kingdoms which 
Arutmsm° they had founded in Africa and Italy. The barba- 

among tb© . _ ~ ^ , , 

barbarians, nans of Gaul submitted to the orthodox dominion 
A D ‘ 'of the Franks ; and Spain was restored to the Cath- 
olic Church by the voluntary conversion of the Visigoths. 

This salutary revolution 1 ” was hastened by the example of 
a royal martyr, whom our calmer reason may style an ungrate- 
ful rebel. Leovigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, 
maityidomof deserved the respect of his enemies and the love of 
his subjects ; the Catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 
and his Arian synods attempted, without much suc- 
cess, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing tho unpopular 
rite of a second baptism. His eldest son, Hermenegild, who 
was invested by his father with the royal diadem and the fair 
principality of Bsetica, contracted an honorable and orthodox 
alliance with a Merovingian princess, tho daughter of Sigebert, 
King of Austrasia, and of the famous Brunechild. Tho beau- 
teous Xngundis, who was no more than thirteen years of age, 
was received, beloved, and persecuted in the Arian court of 
Toledo ; and her religious constancy was alternately assaulted 
with blandishments and violence by Goisvintha, tho Gothic 
Queen, who abused tho double claim of maternal authority. 1 ” 
Incensed by her- resistance, Goisvintha seized the Catholic 
princess by her long hair, inhumanly dashed her against tho 
ground, kicked her till she was covered with blood, and at last 


1H See the two general historians of Spain, Mariana (Hist, do Rebus Iliapamae, 
tom. i L y. c. 12-15, p. 182-194) and Forroras (Fiench translation, tom. ii. p. 206- 
247). Mariana almost forgets that he is a Jesuit, to assume the style and spirit 
of a Roman classic. Ferraras, an industrious compiler, reviews his iucts and rec- 
tifies his chronology. 

m Goisvintha successively married two kings of tho Visigoths : Atlmnigild, to 
whom she bore Brunechild, tho mother of Ingundis ; and Leovigild, whoso two 
sons, Hermenegild and Recared, were tho issue of a former marriage. 


several well-anthenticatc<l instances of persons being able to speak after their 
tongues had been amputated, in winch the hypothecs of a miracle is inadmissible. 
These cases are all attested by credible eyo-witnesscs, mid some of them by emi- 
nent surgeons and scientific men of tho present day.— & 
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gave orders that she should be stripped and thrown into a ba- 
sin or fish-pond. 1 ” Love and honor might excite Ilermencgild 
to resent this injurious treatment of his bride; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingundis suffered for the cause of 
divine truth. Her tender complaints, and the weighty argu- 
ments of Leander, Archbishop of Seville, accomplished his con- 
version; and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was initiated 
in the Nicene faith by the solemn rites of confirmation.’” The 
rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was 
tempted to violate the duties of a son and a subject ; and the 
Catholics of Spain, although they could not complain of per- 
secution, applauded his pious rebellion against an heretical fa- 
ther. The civil war was protracted by the long and obstinate 
rieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had strenuously 
espoused the party of Hermenegild. lie invited the orthodox 
barbarians, the Suevi and the Franks, to the destruction of 
his native land ; he solicited the dangerous aid of the Homans, 
who possessed Africa and a part of the Spanish coast ; and his 
holy ambassador, the Archbishop Leander, effectually negoti- 
ated in person with the Byzantine court. But the hopes of 
the Catholics were crushed by the active diligence of a mon- 
arch who commanded the troops and treasures of Spain ; and 
the guilty Hermenegild, after his vain attempts to resist or to 
escape, was compelled to surrender himself into the hands of 
an incensed father. Leovigild was still mindful of that sacred 
character; and the rebel, despoiled of the regal ornaments, was 
still permitted, in a decent exile, to profess the Catholic relig- 
ion. His repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length pro- 
voked the indignation of the Gothic king ; and tine sentence 
of death, which he pronounced with apparent reluctance, was 


‘“Iraenndiae furore snocensa, adprehensara per comam capitis puellam in ter- 
rain conhdit, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine ci uentatum, juasit exnpoliari, 
et piscinae immergi. — Greg Turon. 1. v. c. 89, in tom. 1L p. 2SB. Grog ory is one 
of onr best originals for this portion of history. 

** The Catholics, who admitted the baptism of heretics, repeated the rite, or, ae 
it was afterwards styled, the sacrament, of confirmation, to which they ascribed 
many mystic and marvellous prerogatives, both visible and Invisible. See Char- 
don, Hiab dee Sacremens, tom. i. p. 408-552, 
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privately executed in the tower of Seville.* Tho inflexible 
constancy with which he refused to accept the Arinn commun- 
ion, as the price of his safety, may excuse the honors that 
have been paid to the memory of St. Hcrmenegild. His wife 
and infant son were detained by the Romans in ignominious 
captivity; and this domestic misfortune tarnished the glories 
of Leovigild, and embittered the last moments of his life. 

His son and successor, Recared, the first Catholic king of 
Spain, had imbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which 
or k® supported with more prudence and success. In- 
ttsVuigotiis s * ea< ^ revolting against his father, Recared pa- 
orsp^ tiently expected the hour of his death. Instead of 
condemning his memory, he piously supposed that 
the dying monarch had abjured the errors of Arianism, and 
recommended to his son the conversion of the Gothic nation. 
To accomplish that salutary end, Recared convened an assem- 
bly of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself a Catho- 
lic, and exhorted them to imitate the example of their prince. 
The laborious interpretation of doubtful texts, or the curious 
pursuit of metaphysical arguments, would have excited an 
endless controversy ; and the monarch discreetly proposed to 
his illiterate audience two substantial and visible arguments — 
the testimony of Earth and of Heaven. Tho Earth had sub- 
mitted to tho Hicene synod : tho Romans, the barbarians, and 
the inhabitants of Spain unanimously professed the same or- 
thodox creed; and the Yisigoths resisted, almost alone, the 
consent of the Christian world. A superstitious age was pre- 
pared to reverence, as the testimony of Hea/om , the preter- 
natural cures which were performed by the skill or virtue of 
the Catholic clergy ; the baptismal fonts of Osset, in Bsetica , 130 


'* Osset, or Julia Constantin, was opposite to Seville, on the northern side of tli 
Bos tie (Plin. Hist Nntur. iii. 3) ; and the authentic reference of Gregory of Ton 
(Hist. Francor. 1. vi. c. 43, p. 288) deserves more credit than the name of Lut-i.. 
ni» (de Gloria Martyr, c. 24), which has been eagerly embraced by the vain umi 
superstitions Portuguese (Ferre ms, Ilist d’Kspagne, tom. it p. 166). 


* At Tarragona, according to Aschhach, on the nnthority of Jonniii”. lliclnr. 
Chron. An. iii. Maori til Imp. See Asehbach, Gesch. der Westgothou, p, 2 lit— B. 
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which were spontaneously replenished each year on the vigil 
of Easter;” 1 and the miraculous shrine of St. Max-tin of Tours, 
which had already converted the Suevic prince and people of 
Galicia. 1 ** The Catholic king encountered some difficulties on 
this important change of the national religion. A conspiracy, 
secretly fomented by the queen-dowager, was formed against 
his life; and two counts excited a dangerous revolt in the 
Narbonnese Gaul. But Becared disarmed the conspirators, 
defeated the rebels, and executed severe justice, which the 
Arians, in their turn, might brand with the reproach of perse- 
cution. Eight bishops, whose names betray their barbaric or- 
igin, abjured their errors ; and all the books of Arian theology 
were reduced to ashes, with the house in which they had been 
purposely collected. The whole body of the Visigoths and 
Suevi were allured or driven into the pale of the Catholic com- 
munion. The faith, at least of the rising generation, was fer- 
vent and sincere ; and the devout liberality of the barbarians 
enriched the churches and monasteries of Spain. Seventy 
bishops, assembled in the Council of Toledo, roceivod the sub- 
mission of their conquerors ; and the zeal of the Spaniards im- 
proved the Bicene creed by declaring the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father — a 
weighty point of doctrine, which produced long afterwards 
the schism of the Greek and Latin churches. 11 * The royal 
proselyte immediately saluted and consulted Pope Gregory, 
sumamed the Great, a learned and holy prclato, whoso reign 
was distinguished by the conversion of heretics and infidels. 
The ambassadors of Becared respectfully offered on the thresh- 
old of the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems ; they 


1 This miracle was skilfully performed. An Arian king sealed the doors and 
dng a deep trench round the church without being able to intorcopt the Maxtor 
supply of baptismal water. 

m Ferraras (tom. n. p. 1C8-I75, a.d. 550) has illustrated the difficulties which 
regard tlie time and ciranmstnnc es of the conversion of the Suovl. They had him 
recently united by Xeovigild to the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 

addition to the Nicene, or rather the Constantinopolitan, creed was first 
made in the eighth Council of Toledo, A.n. Cliil j but it was exprossivo of the jmijh 
uiar doctrine (Getard Vossius, tom. vi p. 537, de , Tribus Symbolic. 
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accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs of St. John the 
Baptist, a cross which enclosed a small piece of the true wood, 
and a key that contained some particles of iron which had been 
scraped from the chains of St. Peter.’’* 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, en- 
couraged the pious Theodelinda, Queen of the Lombards, to 
conversion or propagate the JSTieene faith among the victorious 
« y mbardfl sava g es 5 whose recent Christianity was polluted by 
a0# * the Arian heresy. Her devout labors still left room 
for the industry and success of future missionaries, and many 
cities of Italy were still disputed by hostile bishops. But the 
cause of Arianism was gradually suppressed by the weight of 
truth, of interest, and of example ; and the controversy, which 
Egypt had derived from the Platonic school, was terminated, 
after a war of three hundred years, by the final conversion of 
the Lombards of Italy .*“ 

The first missionaries who preached the Gospel to the bar- 
barians appealed to the evidence of reason, and claimed the 
renecntton benefit of toleration.*’* But no sooner had they es- 
iuS pafn e . w s tablished their spiritual dominion than they exhort- 
AD.eis-na. e( j the Christian kings to extirpate, without mercy, 
the remains of Roman or barbaric superstition. The successors 
of Clovis inflicted one hundred lashes on the peasants who re- 
fused to destroy their idols ; the crime of sacrificing to the 
demons was punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the heav- 
ier penalties of imprisonment and confiscation ; and even the 
wise Alfred adopted, as an indispensable duty, the extreme 
rigor of the Mosaic institutions. 1 " But the punishment and 


144 See Gregor* Magn. t vii, Epist. 126, apud Baronium, Anna!* Eccles. a.d. 592, 
No. 25, 26 [1. ix. Epist. 122, tom. ii p 1031, edit. Benod.]. 

146 Paul Waraefrid (de Gestia Langobard. L iv. c. 44, p. 853, edit Grot ) allows 
that Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Rotharis (a.i>. G36-G52). The 
pious deacon does not attempt to maik the precise era of the national conversion, 
which was accomplished, however, before the end of the seventh centnry. 

1M Quorum fidci et conversion! ita congratulate osse rex perhibetur, nt nullum 
tamen cogeret ad Ohristiauismum. . . . Didiccrat enim a doctorihus auctoribusque 
sues salutis, servitium Ohristi voluntarium non coactitium esse debet e, — Beda 
Hist Ecclesiastic. 1. i. c. 26, p. 62, edit Smith. 

1,7 See the Historians of Prance, tom. iv. p. 114 ; and Wilkins, Leges Anglo* 
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the crime were gradually abolished among a Christian people; 
the theological disputes of the schools were suspended by pro- 
pitious ignorance ; and the intolerant spirit which could find 
neither idolaters nor heretics was reduced to the persecution of 
the Jews. That exiled nation had founded some synagogues 
in the cities of Gaul; but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, 
was filled with their numerous colonies. 1 ” The wealth which 
they accumulated by trade and the management of the finances 
invited the pious avarice of their masters ; and they might be 
oppressed without danger, as they had lost the use, and even 
the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king who reign- 
ed in the beginning of the seventh century, proceeded at once 
to the last extremes of persecution. 1 " Ninety thousand Jews 
were compelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; the fort- 
unes of the obstinate infidels were confiscated, their bodies 
were tortured, and it seems doubtful whether they wore per- 
mitted to abandon their native country. The excessive zeal 
of the Oatholio king was moderated even by the clergy of 
Spain, who solemnly pronounced an inconsistent sentence — 
that the sacraments should not be forcibly imposed ; but that 
the Jews who had been baptized should be constrained, for the 
honor of the Church, to persevere in the external practice of 
a religion which they disbelieved and detested. Their fre- 
quent relapses provoked one of the successors of Sisebut to 
banish the whole nation from his dominions ; and a council of 
Toledo published a decree that every Gothic king should swear 
to maintain this salutary edict. But the tyrants were unwill- 
ing to dismiss the victims whom they delighted to torture, or 

Saxonica, p. 11, 81. “ Siqnis aacrifidom Immolaverit prater Deo soli mono mo- 
riator.” 

The Jews pretend that they were introdneed into Spain by the 8eets of Sol- 
omon and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar ; that Hadrian transported forty thousand 
ftmilies of the tribe of Judah and ten thousand of the tribo of Benjamin, etc. 
Basnage, Hist, dee Joife, tom vii. ch. 9, p. 240-266. 

*" Isidore, at that time Archbishop of Seville, mentions, disapproves, and con- 
gratulates the zeal of Sieebnt (Chron. Goth. p. 728 [edit. Grot]). Baronlus (j uo. 
614, No. 41) assigns the number on the evidence of Almoin (1, iv. e. 22); bat the 
evidence is weak, and I have not been able to verity the quotation 0 f 

France, tom. iii. p. 127), 
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to deprive themselves of the industrious slaves over whom 
they might exercise a lucrative oppression. The Jews still 
continued in Spain, under the weight of the civil and ecclesi 
astical laws, which in the same country have been faithfully 
transcribed in the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings 
and bishops at length discovered that injuries will produce 
hatred, and that hatred will find the opportunity of revenge. 
A nation, the secret or professed enemies of Christianity, 
still multiplied in servitude and distress; and the intrigues 
of the Jews promoted the rapid success of the Arabian con- 
querors.'“ 

As soon as the barbarians withdrew their powerful support, 
the unpopular heresy of Arms sank into contempt and obliv- 
_ , . ion. But the Greeks still retained their subtle and 
loquacious disposition : the establishment of an ob- 
scure doctrine suggested new questions and new disputes ; and 
it was always in the power of an ambitious prelate or a far 
natic monk to violate the peace of the Church, and perhaps of 
the empire. The historian of the empire may overlook those 
disputes which were confined to the obscurity of schools and 
synods. The Manichseans, who xabored to reconcile the relig 
ions of Christ and of Zoroaster, had secretly introduced them* 
selves into the provinces. But these foreign sectaries were in- 
volved in the common disgrace of the Gnostics, and the im- 
perial laws were executed by the public hatred. The rational 
opinions of the Pelagians were propagated from Britain to 
Borne, Africa, and Palestine, and silently expired in a super- 
stitious age. But the East was distracted by the N estorian and 
Eutychian controversies, which attempted to explain the mys- 
tery of the incarnation, and hastened the ruin of Christianity 
in her native land. These controversies were first agitated 
under the reign of the younger Theodosius ; but their impor- 


** Basnoge (tom. viil. ch. 13, p. 388-400) faithfully represents the state of the 
Jews, Bat he might have added, from the canons of the Spanish councils and the 
laws of the Visigoths, many curious circumstances essential to his subject, though 
they are foreign to mine.* 

* Compare Miiman, Hist, of Jews, ill 266, 266. — M. 
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tant consequences extend far beyond the limits of the present 
volume. The metaphysical chain of argument, the contests of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and their political influence on the de- 
cline of the Byzantine empire, may afford an interesting and 
instructive series of history, from the general councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon to the conquest of the East by the 
successors of Mahomet. 


betd o? von. m. 










